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PREFACE. 


The  prose  translation  of  Propertius  in  the  present 
volume  \(&om  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gantillon,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge)  is  based  upon  the  text  of  the  poet's 
latest  and  best  editor,  Mr.  Paley.  Subjoined  are  some 
metrical  versions  by  Nott  and  Elton,  being  all  those 
which  a  careful  search  has  discovered  to  us  among  the 
writings  of  Englishmen.  Dr.  Nott  is  prone  to  the  use 
of  strangely  dissonant  rhymes,  such  as  theCy  delay  ; 
foretell^  feel ;  traduce,  house,  &c.  These  blemishes  it 
has  been  attempted  in  several  instances  to  remove  by  the 
substitution  of  new  lines  enclosed  between  brackets. 

The  poems  of  Propertius  seem  to  claim  a  sort  of  pre- 
scriptive right  to  be  associated  with  those  of  Catullus 
and  Tibullus ;  but  the  latter  already  fill  a  volume  in 
this  series,  and  of  the  other  Latin  poets  not  yet  in- 
cluded in  the  Classical  Library,  the  best  would  each 
occupy  a  volume  by  itself.  In  giving  a  companion 
therefore  to  Propertius,  we  have  thought  it  better  to 
choose  a  work  of  substantial  merit,  like  the  Satyricon 
of  Petronius,  than  to  sacrifice  to  a  merely  formal 
arrangement  considerations  of  more  real  importance. 
The  curious  romance  of  Petronius  has  unfortunately 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  mutilated  state ;  a  circum- 


VI  PREFACE. 

stance  which  suggested  to  a  certain  Francis  Nodot 
the  idea  of  publishing  at  Rotterdam  what  professed  to 
be  the  complete  Satyricon,  taken^  it  was  said,  from  a 
MS.  found  at  the  capture  of  Belgrade  in  1688.  Nodot's 
additions  are  manifestly  spurious ;  but  as  they  serve  in 
a  manner  to  fill  up  the  breaks  in  the  story,  they  are 
usually  printed  in  modem  editions  along  with  the  genu- 
ine text,  distinguished  from  it  by  a  difference  of  type. 
The  same  arrangement  has  been  observed  in  this  trans- 
lation, for  the  whole  of  which  the  editor  of  the  present 
volume  is  responsible. 

The  remaining  space  has  been  devoted,  not  incon- 
gruously, it  is  believed,  to  the  Basia  of  Johannes  Se- 
cundus,  a  work  which,  though  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  attained  the  rank  of  a  classic  ;  and  to  the 
lively  and  graceful  Love  Epistles  of  Aristaenetus,  which 
belong  to  the  Classical  period,  and  are  so  agreeably 
rendered  by  Sheridan  and  Halhed. 

W.  K.  K. 
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THE 


ELEGIES  OF  PROPERTIUS. 


BOOK  L» 


ELEGY  I.«    TO  TULLUS. 


Cynthia's  eyes  first  took  me,  poor  unfortunate,  captive, 
previously  affected  by  no  passion:  then  did  Love^  cast  down 
my  resolute,  disdainful  eyes,  and  set  foot  on  my  neck  :  till  in 
time  he  taught  me,  desperate  power  I  to  despise  chaste  maidens,^ 
and  to  live  recklessly.  Even  now,  my  present  mad  pursuit 
fags  not  after  a  whole  year,  though  I  am  forced  to  have  the 
gods  opposed  to  me.     Milanion,  Tullus,  by  shrinking  from  no 

'  Book  /.]  The  title  of  this  used  to  be  "  Sex.  Aurel.  Propertii  Cynthia, 
Monobiblos,"  the  latter  epithet  being  supported  by  Ovid,  Rem.  Am,  764, 
"  Cujus  opus  Cynthia,  sola  fuit."  It  was  written  and  published  before 
the  author's  other  works,  a.  u.  c.  728,  probably  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  is  quoted  by  the  title  of  Cynthia  in  ii.  24,  2, 
Quum  sit  toto  Cynthia  lecta  foro. 

'  Eleffy  /.]  The  poet  laments  the  obduracy  of  Cynthia,  who  is  worse, 
he  says,  than  Atalanta,  who  was,  in  time,  won  by  Meilanion  :  he  desires 
the  aid  of  witches,  calls  on  his  friends  to  extricate  .him,  and  concludes 
by  warning  such  as  are  happy  in  love  to  be  faithful,  or  they  will  repent  it. 
This  Elegy  is  addressed  to  Tullus,  a  friend  and  eqiyd  in  age  of  Propertius, 
for  whom  see  vi.,  xiv.,  xxii. ;  IV.  xxii. 
^  Cf.  ii.  30,  9,  ToUere  nusquam  Te  patietur  humo  lumma  capta. 
*  To  despise  chaste  maidens,^     Castas  odisse  puellas :   that  is,   says 
Paley,  to  speak  and  think  of  female  virtue  as  mere  prudery  and>flfectation,  • 
and  to  dislike  it  as  presenting  an  obstacle  to  possession.     Kuinoel  under- 
stands by  it,  to  hate  all  girls  that  were  not  as  loose  m  conduct  as  Cyn- 
thia.   According  to  others,  the  "  chaste  maids     are  Mmerva  and  the 
Muses. 
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toils,  broke  down  the  stubborn  cruelty  of  the  daughter  of 
lasus :  ^  for  once  he  roamed  of  yore  crazed  with  love,  amid 
the  caves  of  Parthenius,  ^  and  tracked  the  steps  of.  shaggy 
wild  beasts :  stricken  too  by  the  club  of  HylaBus,^  he  groaned, 
in  pain,  among  Arcadian  rocks.  Therefore  was  he  able  to 
tame  the  swift-footed  damsel.  Such  is  the  force  of  prayers 
and  good  deeds  in  love.  In  me  slow-witted  Love  devises  no 
plans,  and  forgets  to  travel,  as  before,  in  the  beaten  paths. 
Come  ye,  that  are  skilled  in  bringing  the  moon  down  from 
the  sky,  and  whose  dread  work  it  is  to  solemnize  sacred  rites 
with  magic  fire,  come  and  turn  the  heart  of  my  mistress,  and 
make  her  more  pale  than  myself.  Then  I  may  believe  you 
able  to  draw  down  the  stars,  and  turn  the  course  of  rivers  by 
Cytaean*  spells.  And  you,  my  friends,  who  attempt  too  late 
to  cry  me  back  who  am  already  fallen,  find  some  help  for  my 
wounded  heart.  I  will  bear  the  knife  and  torturing  cautery 
unflinchingly:  let  me  but  have  liberty  to  speak  what  my 
anger  wills.  Carry  me  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  over  the 
seas,  whither  no  woman  can  know  my  track.  Remain  ye,  to 
whom  the  god  lends  a  willing  ear,  and  may  ye  meet  with 
"kindred  feelings,  and  your  love  fear  no  danger.  Me  my  Ve- 
nus torments  with  bitter  nights,  and  Love  at  no  time  grants 
me  a  respite.  Avoid,  I  warn  you,  this  woe ;  let  each  hold  to 
his  own  beloved  one,  and  let  no  one  abandon  his  wonted  love. 
But,  if  any  one  shall  be  slow  to  heed  my  warnings,  alas  !  with 
how  great  grief  wiU  he  remember  my  words  ! 

ELEGY  II.*    TO  CYNTHIA. 

Why  delight,  my  life,  in  walking  delicately  with  hair  ela- 
borately decked,  and  in  fluttering  the  transparent  folds  of  a 

*  The  daughter  of  lasus.^  Atalanta,  who  though  velox,  a  swift-footed 
huntress,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  her  namesake,  the  daughter  of 
Schoenus  king  of  Scyros. 

2  Parthemua.']  A  mountain  of  Arcadia,  on  which  Atalanta  had,  in 
infancy,  been  exposed. 

*  HyliBw,']  vXaXoQt  (wood-man,)  a  centaur  who  attempted  to  violate 
Atalanta  and  was  killed  by  him :  see  Ovid,  Ar,  Am,  ii.  191,  who  makes 
him  use  a  bow. 

*  Cytcsan.]  Cyta,  in  Colchis,  was  the  birth-place  of  Medea,  hence 
called  (infr.  ii.  4,  7)  Cytseis  :  the  epithet  is  equivalent  to  magic, 

»  Elegy  //,]  The  poet  begs  Cynthia  not  to  be  so  fond  of  dress,  ar- 
guing from  nature  and  the  example  of  ancient  heroines,  and  cpncludes 
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Coaa  '  vesture  ?  Why  drencli  your  hair  with  Syrian'  myrrh  ? 
Why  set  yourself  off'  by  artificial  means,  to  spoil  the  grace 
of  nature  by  purchased  adormuent,  and  not  suffer  your 
limbs  to  Bhine  in  their  own  loveliness.  Believe  me,  there 
is  no  improving  beauty  like  yours  by  adventitioua  Md:  ge- 
nuine Love  likes  not  a  disguised  form.  See  what  beauteous 
Lues  the  earth  produces  ;  how  ivy  grows  better  at  its  own 
free  will ;  how  the  arbutus  springs  more  fairly  in  solitary  clefts 
of  the  rock ;  how  the  stream  runs  in  channels  never  formed 
by  art ;  Vhow  the  shore  produces,  of  its  own  accord,  pebbles  of 
varied  hue,  the  growth  of  itself ;  and  how  birds  sing  not  the 
more  sweetly  by  any  art.  Kot  in  that  way  did  Phcebe,*  the 
daughter  of  Leucippus,  set  Castor's  heart  on  fire ;  nor  did  her 
sister,  Hilars,*  make  Pollux  in  love  with  her  by  her  dress. 
Hot  BO,  in  days  of  yore,  did  the  daughter  of  Evenus,*  on  the 
banks  of  her  father's  stream,  become  the  subject  of  strife  be- 
tween Idas  and  the  amorous  Phosbus :  nor  did  Kippodamia,^ 
that  was  carried  off  in  the  chariot  of  a  stranger,  attract  her 
Phrygian  husband  by  artificial  beauty ;  but  she  had  a  face  in— 
debted  to  no  gems,  and  a  skin  like  that  seen  on  the  canvass  of 
Apelles.  Their  aim  was  not  to  get  lovers  from  every  quarter  ; 
modesty,  beauty  enough  in  itsolf,  was  theirs.     I  fear  not  now 

by  assuring  her  that  he  will  ever  Iotc  her  fur  her  nienlul  gifts,  provided 
Xbai  she  win  lire  more  modesUy. 

'  Cson.l  Coa  (Sionm),  an  island  in  tlic  ^pean  Sea,  wna  colebrnled  for 
its  delicale  silks.    See  Hor.  Od.  iv.  13,  13 ;  TibuU.  ti.  3.  57. 

•  Sgriaa.]  Orontaa,  from  Oronles,  the  river  on  which  wufl  Anlioch,  llie 
eapitnl  of  Syrin. 

■  VfTtdtn.  a.  Jut.  vii.  136,  Veiidunt  amelliyitina- 

*  Phabe — BUaira.]  Phicbe  was  a  prinsless  of  Alhena,  and  Hilaira  of 
AltemiB ;  Ihoy  wers  carried  ofT  and  maniod  by  Uie  Dioncuri,  and  bore 
them  cbildren. 

'  The  daiiglaer,  &c.]  Miirpesa.  the  daughter  of  Evetiua,  wus  carried 
off  by  Idas,  the  son  of  Aphoreue;  Phcebiu  Apollo,  who  was  also  her 
suitor,  chaaed  and  overtook  them,  wbeieupon  Idas  and  he  fought  for  the 
maiden,  till  separated  by  Jupiter,  who  left  the  decision  wilh  Marpesa,  and 
she  choae  Idas.  Her  father  had,  at  the  fir^t,  pursued  Idas  and  her,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Lyeonnaa,  and,  on  not  being  able  to  copie  up  with  them, 
had  thrown  himaelf  into  the  river,  which  waa  evor  afterwards  called  by 
his  name. 

'  SippodaBiia.]  She  was  the  daughter  of  (Ennmaus,  king  of  Pisa 
in  Elia,  and  was  married  by  Pelops,  after  he  had  treacherously  vanquished 

r  fallier  in  the  chnriot-raoc,  and  killed  him.    See  Kur.  Iph.  T.  ad 
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lest  you  appear  to  me  less  worthy  than  these, — if  she  please 
one  man  a  girl  is  sufficiently  adorned, — since  Phoebus  favours 
you  especially  with  his  gift  of  song,  and  Calliope  willingly 
adds  the  Aonian  lyre ;  ^  a  surpassing  sweetness  is  not  want- 
ing in  your  language,  and  you  have  everything  that  Ve- 
nus or  Minerva  loves.  With  these  gifts  you  shall  always 
be  most  pleasing  to  me,  provided  that  you  despise  paltry 
gauds. 

ELEGY  III.3    TO  CYNTHIA. 

Like  to  the  Gnossian  maid^  as  she  lay,  exhausted,  on  the 
solitary  shore,  whilst  the  ship  of  Theseus  sped  away  ;  like  to 
Andromeda,*  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  as  she  slept  in  her  first 
sleep,  released,  at  length,  from  the  hard  rocks ;  or  like  as 
when  a  Bacchante,*  wearied  with  constant  dancing,  falls  down 
on  the  banks  of  the  grassy  Apidanus  :  ®  like  to  these  did  Cyn- 
thia, with  her  head  resting  at  ease  on  her  hands,  seem  to  me 
to  breathe  softly  in  her  slumber,  while  I,-  drunk  with  much 
wine,  walked  with  tottering  gait,  and  the  boys  shook  the 
torches  at  the  midnight  hour.  I  tried  to  lay  myself  gently  on 
the  couch  by  her  side,  having  not  yet  lost  all  my  senses  ;  and* 
although  doubly  fired,  and  urged  on  one  side  by  Love,  on  the 
other  by  Bacchus,  each  a  powerful  god,  to  place  my  arm  un- 
der her  gently  as  she  lay,  and  to  put  my  hand  t6  her  lips 

*  Aonian  lyre."]  Aonia  was  a  district  in  Bceotia,  so  called  after  Aon, 
the  son  of  Poseidon:  hence  the  Muses,  from  frequenting  Mt.  Helicon  in 
Bceotia,  are  called  Aoniae  sorores. 

-  Eleffy  111,]  The  poet,  coming  home  eleyated  with  wine,  finds  Cyn- 
thia asleep^  but  will  not  wake  her :  the  moonlight  at  length  arousing  her, 
she  reproaches  him  with  leaving  her  so  long. 

'  Ariadne^  the  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  whom  Theseus 
deserted  at  Naxos. 

*  Andromeda^  The  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  -Ethiopia,  and  Cas- 
siopeia :  her  mother  boasted  of  her  beauty,  and  said  that  she  surpassed 
the  Nereids :  for  this  the  country  was  inundated,  and  a  «ea-monster  sent 
into  the  land.  The  giving  of  Andromeda  to  the  monster  stopped  these 
two  visitations.  Perseus  found  her  in  that  situation;  slew  the  monster; 
and  married  her.     See  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  663  seq. 

*  A  Bacchante.]  The  Edones  were  a  people  in  Thrace,  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  Bacchantic  worship,  whence  Edonis  signifies  **  a  Bac- 
chante.** 

*  Apidantis,  was  a  river  in  Thessaly,  tributary  to  the  Peneus ;  now 
Sataldge. 
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and  steal  a  kiss ;  yet  I  dared  not  disturb  the  rest  of  my  mis- 
tress, fjBaring  her  stinging  reproaches  that  I  had  before  expe- 
rienced :  but  I  remained  as  I  was,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  her 
in  ardent  gaze,  as  Argus  at  the  first  sight  of  the  horns  of  /o, 
the  daughter  of  Inachus.  At  one  time  I  loosened  the  chaplets 
from  my  forehead,  and  placed  them  on  your. temples,  Cynthia : 
at  another  I  amused  myself  by  confining  your  truant  tresses, 
or  placing  apples,  stealthily,  in  the  hollows  of  your  hands : 

--and  I  gave  all  my  gifts  to  thankless  sleep,  gifts  that  often 
slipt  from  your  slant  bosom.  And  whenever  at  times  your 
form  moved  and  you  heaved  a  sigh,  my  credulous  soul  was 
confounded  by  the  idle  presage,  lest  any  unwonted  vision  was 

^affrighting  you  ;  lest  some  one  was  forcing  you  against  your 
wiU  to  be  his.  At  length,  piercing  through  the  casement  op- 
posite her  couch,  the  Moon,  the  officious  Moon,  with  light 
that  should  have  lingered,  opened,  by  its  gentle  beams,  her 
closed  eyelids.  Then  resting  on  her  elbow  on  the  downy  couch, 
**  So,  at  last,."  she  said,  "  another's  contemptuous  treatment  has 
driven  you  from  her  closed  doors,  back  to  my  bed.  Where 
have  you  been  spending  the  long  hours  of  a  night  promised  to 
me,  and  now  come  wearied  to  me,  when  the  stars  are  gone  ? 
May  yoTi,  wretch,  endure  the  agony  of  such  nights  as  you  are 
constantly  bidding  me  have,  to  my  sorrow.  At  one  time  I 
tried  to  drive  away  sleep  by  my  purple  embroidery,  and  when 
tired  of  that,  then  with  playing  on  my  Orphean  lyre.  At 
one  time,  in  my  solitude,  I  kept  quietly  groaning  over  the 
long  time  spent  by  you  in  another's  embrace :  until,  at  last, 
slumber  fanned  me  with  his  soft  wings,  and  bade  me  yield  ; 
that  was  the  last  remedy  for  my  tears. 

ELEGY  IV.»    TO  BASSUS.« 

Why  do  you  try,  Bassus,  by  praising  so  many  maids,  to  make 
me  change  and  leave  my  mistress  ?  Why  will  you  not  suffer 
me  to  spend  what  life  I  have  left  in  my  present  bondage,  to 

*  Elegy  IV."]  He  reproaches  Bassus  with  attempting  to  wean  him 
from  Cynthia,  who,  he  assures  him,  (vs.  21,)  will  take  signal  vengeance  ; 
and  concludes  hy  praising  Cynthia's  fidelity,  and  praying  that  it  may  last. 

'  Ba88U8,']  This  is,  possibly,  the  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Tristia  iv. 
10,47)  as'*  dams  lambo:"  we  find  another  addressed  by  Persius  in  his 
sixth  Satire. 
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which  I  om  more  accustomed.  Though  you  talk  of  the  beauty 
of  Antiope,'  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  and  extol  to  the  skies 
tho  Spartan  Hermione,*  and  all  that  an  age  famed  for  pro- 
ducing fair  women  bore,  Cynthia  will  not  allow  them  to  have 
any  name :  much  leas,  if  sho  be  compared  with  trivial  beauties, 
needa  she  fear  the  disgrace  of  being  pronounced  inferior  even 
by  a  faatidious  judge.  But  this  forms  the  slightest  portion  of 
my  passion  for  lier  i  there  are  more  weighty  reaaons,  Baasus, 
for  which  I  am  contented  to  perish  with  love :  her  native  hue, 
the  grace  in  every  limb,  and  the  delights  that  her  embraces 
yield.  Besides,  the  more  you  strive  to  part  our  loves,  the  more 
will  each  of  us  continue  to  baffle  yon,  as  we  have  pledged  our 
faith.  You  shall  not  hare  the  credit  of  this  with  impunity : 
the  girl,  whose  love  for  me  approaches  to  madness,  sh^  know 
of  it,  and  she  will  become  your  enemy,  and  no  silent  one. 
Cynthia  will  no  longer,  after  this,  match  me  with  you,  nor  will 
she  go  to  you  herself ;  she  will  remember  so  heavy  a  scandal ; 
and,  in  anger,  will  go  round  to  all  the  other  girls,  and  inform 
of  you :  alas,  you  will  be  welcome  at  no  threshold.  No  altar 
will  she  pass  without  shedding  tears,  and  no  hallowed  stone, 
what,  and  wherever  it  may  be :  no  loss  more  heavy  can  be- 
fall Cynthia,  than  to  have  her  guardian- goddess  leave  her, 
and  carry  away  her  lover,  myself  especially.  May  she  ever 
continue  in  this  mind,  I  pray,  and  may  I  never  flod  anything 
in  her  to  complain  of. 

ELEGY  W    TO  G.iLLUS. 

O  ENVIOUS  one,  restrain  at  last  your  tiresome  tongue,  and 
suffer  Cynthia  and  me  to  pursue  our  course  hand  in  hand. 
What  would  you  have,  madman  ?  To  feel  my  passion  ?  Un- 
happy one !  you  are  in  haste  to  know  the  worst  evils,  to  pass, 
poor  wretch,  through  hidden  fires,  sad  drink  all  the  poisons  of 
TheBsaly.     She  ia  not  like  to,  or  to  be  compared  with,  cora- 

'  Antiope.']  The  danghter  of  Njcteua  and  Polyxo,  and  mother  of  Am- 
phion  luid  Zethua. 

'  Hermions  via  tlie  dau^^hler  of  Menelaua  and  Helen. 

'  Elfffj/  V-l  Ho  declines  Lntiodiicins  Gallus,  a  man  of  some  family,  to 
Cynlliia,  assuring  him  thai,  even  if  she  listen  to  him,  she  will  lead  him  a 
terrible  life,  and  that  he  (.PropertiasJ  will  not,  in  ttiBI  case,  be  able  to 
help  him. 
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n  atreetwalkera ;  you  will  find '  she  is  not  one  to  be  moder- 
ately angry.  But  if,  by  chance,  she  turna  not  a  deaf  ear  to 
your  prayers,  how  many  ihouaand  cares  will  she  bring  you  ! 
she  will  leave  you  no  sleep,  no  eyes ;  single-handed,  she  can  sub- 
due fierce-hearted  men,  Ah!  how  often,  whenrejected,  will  you 
o  my  threshold,  when  your  brave  words  will  die  away  in 
soba ;  a  tt'embling  chill  with  tears  of  sorrow  will  come  over 
you,  and  feur  will  set  its  unseemly  mark  on  your  countenance; 
the  words  in  which  you  would  fain  express  your  woe,  will 
escape  you,  and  you  will  be  unable,  poor  wretch,  to  know 

'  who  or  where  you  are.  Then  you  will  be  eompelled  to  learn 
the  heavy  bondage  of  my  miatresa,  and  what  it  is  to  go  home 
when  shut  out  by  ber.  Then  you  will  not  so  often  wonder  at  my 
paleness,  and  at  ray  having  no  strength  lett  in  all  my  body. 
Your  rank,  besides,  will  not  be  able  to  help  you  in  love  :  love 
knows  not  how  to  yield  to  painted  ancestral  busts.'  But  if 
you  give  the  shghtest  l«ken  of  your  disgrace,  how  soon  will 
your  great  name  sink  into  a  by-word  !     I  shall  not,  then,  be 

\  able  to  give  you  any  comfort  when  you  ask  it,  since  I  have 
ire  for  my  own  woe.  But,  luckless  pair,  sufiering  under 
lame  love-sorrow,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  weep  upon 

I  each  other's  bosom.     Wherefore,  Gallus,  forbear  to  try  my 

I  Cynthia's  powers:  her  favour  is  not  asked  with  impunity. 

ELEGY  VI.«    TO  TULLDS. 

I  AM  not  afraid  now,  Tullus,  of  encountering  the  Adriatic 
main  with  you,  or  of  spreading  a  sail  in  the  JKgean  waves  ; 
since  with  you  I  would  fain  climb  the  Riphrean  mountains,^ 
and  go  beyond  the  abode  of  Menmon."  But  I  am  kept  back 
'  You  triH^Bd.')  Such  is  the  force  of  iha  tJH,  which  must  here  be  un- 
derstood rfQiKuiCf  i.  e.  flcqilifliliTcly. 

'  AHCsatrat  lusW.]  i'.  e.  Love  makes  no  account  of  illustrious  descent. 
I  ,T)ie  phrase  is  derired  from  the  Bomui  custom  of  preserviog  uaxeu 
L  {UKges  of  ancestors  in  ihe  atrium. 

r      '  Elegy  VI.]    Tutlus,  un  being  sent  into  Asia  with  his  uncle,  a.  c.  29, 
I  wialled  tha  poet  to  go  with  him.   Propenius  professea  his  full  confideoce 
a  Tullus.  but  declinea  the  iuvilalion,  as  he  could  not  leave  Cynthia, 
L  and  military  service  wus  not  his  vocation. 

'  *  TAe  Bip/uraa  mounto™.!  These  were  in  the  north  of  Scylhia,  Cf. 
*  -GeoTB,  i.  211),  MundiiB  ut  ad  Scylhiam  Biphmasgus  .  .  .  arcei  Erigilur. 
"-   '   ,  518,  Arva  Hiphaa  nuoquam  viduata  prainU. 

ItmnoH.']     King  of  jBthiopln.    The  iwu  regions  arc  put  indeEniloly 
1   for  the  extretae  north  and  south. 
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by  the  words  and  embraces  of  my  girl,  and  by  the  earnest 
prayers  she  utters  while  her  colour  comes  and  goes.  For 
whole  nights  she  keeps  vehemently  declaring  her  love  for  me, 
and  complaining  in  her  desolation,  that  there  are  no  gods. 
She  now  taunts  me  vJ'ith  indifference  towards  her,  denies  her- 
self to  me,  and  uses  such  threats  as  a  sorrowful  mistress  ad- 
dresses to  an  unkind  lover.  Against  such  complaints  I  cannot 
hold  out  an  hour :  may  he  perish  that  can  love  with  moder- 
ation. .Can  it  be  of  such  importance  to  me  that  I  become  ac- 
quainted with  Athens,  the  seat  of  learning,  and  view  the  wealth 
of  time-honoured  Asia,  that  on  the  ship  being  launched,  Cyn- 
thia may  upbraid  me,  and  disfigure  her  face  with  passionate 
hands,  and  say  that  kisses  are  due  from  her  to  the  wind  for 
being  contrary,  and  that  nothing  is  harder  to  bear  than  a 
faithless  lover.  Endeavour,  you  that  may,  to  excel  the  well- 
earned  honours  of  your  uncle,  ^  and  restore  ancient  privileges 
to  allies  that  have  long  forgotten  them :  for  you  have  never 
indulged  in  love,  but  your  devotion  has  always  been  given  to 
your  country  in  arms :  may  the  boy,  armed  with  fatal  dart, 
never  bring  on  you  troubles  like  mine,  and  all  those  distresses 
that  are  made  public  by  my  tears.  Suffer  me,  whom  fortune 
has  always  willed  to  lie  low,  to  devote  my  soul  to  frowardness, 
to  the  last.  Many  have  willingly  died  after  a  long  career  of 
love :  in  the  list  of  them  may  the  earth  hide  me  also.  I  was 
not  born  fit  for  campaigns  nor  fipr  arms :  the  Fates  will  me  to 
undergo  the  service^  in  which  I  am.  But  you  can  go  either 
where  soft  Ionia  stretches,  or  where  the  wave  of  Pactolus 
dyes  with  gold  the  land  of  Lydia,  whether  to  traverse  the  land 
on  foot,  or  cleave  the  sea  with  oars,  and  will  form  a  part  of 
recognised  authority*  Then  if  there  come  any  moment  in 
which  you  are  not  unmindful  of  me,  be  certain  that  I  am  living 
under  an  unfortunate  star. 

'  Your  uncle.']  This  was  L.  Volcatius  TuUus,  consul  in  a.  u.  c.  271, 
with  M.  ^milius  Lepidus. 

•  The  service,]  The  analogy  between  love  and  warfare  is  frequently 
noticed  by  the  Roman  poets.  See  Hor.  Od,  iii.  26,  2,  Militavi  non 
sine  gloria.  Ovid,  Am,  i.  9,  1,  MiUtat  omnis  amanst  et  habet  sua  castra 
Gupido. 
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ELEGY  VII.»    TOPONTICUS. 


While  you,  Ponticus,  sing  of  Cadmean  Thebes  and  the  fatal 
contest  between  the  brothers,  (and  may  I  thrive  as  you  are  likely 
to  rival  Homer,  chief  in  Epic  song^  if  the  Fates  are  gentle  to 
your  strains,)  I,  as  is  my  wont,  am  pursuing  my  career  of  love, 
and  trying  to  devise  something  for  a  stern,  mistress.  I  am  forced 
to  obey  not  so  much  my  natural  bent  as  my  woe,  and  to  com- 
plain of  my  hard  fate  in  life.  In  this  task  my  allotted  span  is 
consumed ;  this  is  my  glory ;  it  is  from  this  that  I  hope  my 
poetic  fame  will  arise.  Let  me  be  celebrated  as  having  been 
the  sole  favourite  of  an^accomplished  girl,  and  as  having  often 
endured  her  unjust  reproaches.  Let  a  despised  lover,  hence- 
forth, read  me  constantly,  and  may  the  knowledge  of  my  woes 
benefit  him.  If  the  boy  Cupid  shall  have  pierced  you.  also 
with  his  unerring  bow, — a  disaster  that  I  woiid  fain  wish  the 
gods  I  obey  may  not  have  decreed, — ^you  will  weep,  in  sorrow, - 
at  your  camp,^  your  seven  bands  of  heroes  Ijdng  neglected 
in  lasting  mildew :  in  vain,  too,  will  you  be  desirous  of  com- 
posing a  tender  strain ;  for  Love,  if  he  comes  late,  will  dictate 
no  verses  to  you.  Then  will  you  often  praise  me  as  no  me-an 
poet :  then  shall  I  be  preferred  to  the  other  wits  of  Rome :  nor 
will  the  young  men  be  able  to  refrain  from  saying  over  my 
tomb,  "  O  great  poet,  interpreter  of  our  pangs,  thou  art  buried 
here."  Beware  then  how  w)u  proudly  despise  my  poetry. 
Love  often  comes  late,  and  comes  with  a  vengeance.^ 


ELEGY  VIII.*    TO  CYNTHIA. 

Are  you,  then,  mad  ?  Has  my  affection  no  hold  on  yoii  ? 
Am  I  of  less  moment  to  yoii  than  cold  Illyria  ?  And  does 
your  friend,  whoever  he  may  be,  appear  of  such  consequence 

*  Elegy  VII.']  He  recommends  Ponticus  not  to  despise  love-poetry, 
because,  if  ever  in  love  himself,  he  will  feel  the  want  of  it.    Ponticus, 

^ho  is  also  addressed  in  the  9th  Elegy  of  this  book,  was  ^he  author  q{  a 
neroic  poem  on  Thebes.     He  is  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  10,  47. 

'  The  description  of  the  camp  of  either  party  in  his  "  Thebaid  :**  o^- 
mina  septem  alludes  to  the  Septem  contra  Thebas,  or  their  antagonists. 

'  With  a  vengeance?]    Magno  fosnore^  "  with  great  interest." 

*  EUgy  VIII."]  The  poet,  on  hearing  that  Cynthia  purposed  accom- 
panying a  certain  Preetor  to  Illyria,  tries  to  dissuade  her,  and  ultimately 
succeeds. 
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0  you  that  you  are  ready  to  go,  without  me,  under  any  wind  ? 
Can  you  brook  to  hear  the  roaring  of  the  mad  sea  ?  Can  you 
tie  with  a  stout  heart  on  board  a  rough  ship  ?  Con  you,  with 
your  delicate  feet,  tread  on  the  cold  snow  ?  Can  you,  Cyn- 
thia, bear  snows  to  which  you  are  not  accustomed  ?     Oh  tliat 

'  lo  winter  season  may  be  of  double  length,  and  may  the  mari- 
ner be  forced  to  be  idle  by  the  tardy  Vergilite.'  May  no  ship 
be  launched  for  you  from  the  Tuscan  shore,  and  no  unfriendly 
breeze  set  my  entreaties  at  nought ;  may  I  see  no  pause  to 
the  gales  that  now  are  blowing,  when  the  waves  are  about  to 
carry  away  your  bark,  and  may  they  give  me  an  opportunity, 
aa  I  stand  on  the  lonely  sbore,  to  call  to  the  cruel  girl  again 
and  again  with  angry  gestures  ?     But  however  you  treat  nie, 

lerjured  one,  may  Galatea^  not  be  unfriendly  to  your  passage  ; 
in  order  that,  after  having  safely  passed  the  Ceraunian  peaks,^ 
Oricus'  may  receive  you  into  its  quiet  bay.  No  love*  will 
alter  me,  and  prevent  me  from  pouring  oat  genuine  grief  on 
your  threshold :  nor  will  I  fail  to  stop  sailors  and  say  to  them, 
"  Tell  me,  in  what  port  is  my  mistress  shut  up  ?"  I  will  say, 
too,  though  she  be  fixed  in  Atracian  or  Elean^  regions,  she 
will  be  mine  once  again. 

'  Vergilia.']^  Tha  Pleiads  (jrXfiv,  to  laU}  were  called  "  Vergiliie  "  &om 
their  riainf;  in  the  spring  (  Ver) :  tlisy  rose  aliuut  the  1 6th  of  April,  sad 
set  about  tha  9  th  of  November :  tbeic  lising  and  setting  were,  lespecUvelj. 
the  signals  to  the  mariner  lo  coDtmcnce  and  disconlinue  his  voyagss. 

'  Galalea.]  A  sea-nymph,  the  daughter  of  Duria  and  Nuruua,  the  god 
of  the  BBS. 

*  Ctraunian  peaim.  ]  These  maunlsins,  so  called  from  the  thunder- 
storms (npaucni)  wilh  whieh  they  were  visited,  were  on  the  N .  W.  coast 
of  Epirus,  and  Tendered  the  navigation  very  dnngerous ;  hence  we  find, 
Hor.  Oii.  i  3,  20,  Infamii  tcopulot,  AcrocerauHia.  Cf.  Lucan,  v.  652. 
8il.  Ilol.  fiii.  032. 

I  Oiicas  (Ericho)  was  on  the  coaat  of  Epirus,  and  celebrated  for  tit 
harbour,  and  the  numher  of  turpentine- trees  tliat  grew  la  the  neighbour- 
hood.   See  ^11.  X.  136.  Infr.  n.  7,  49. 

'  ItvUa  Ueda:  Iram  torches  being  used  in  escorting  a  bride  home. 
The  word  came  to  be  nacd  Tor  a  murriage  ceremony,  (Ovid,  Met.  it.  82G^ 
CoDJux  £gyptia,  tada  non  bene  fisa,  ciutet,)  and  hence  fur  any  amour. 

'  Atrai  was  a  Iowd  in  Thessaly  ;  Elis,  in  Ihe  Poloponnesua. 

'  In  some  editions  we  lind  a  new  Elegy  beginning  here.  The  poet,  hav- 
ing prevailed  unCynihiato  stay,  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  remainder 
of  the  piece.  "The  fact  probably  is,"  says  Pduy,  "  that  the  whole  of 
'      "'  -   '-  1  after  he  had  siiccessrully  dissuaded  her,  but  in  the 

i  forth  the  argumenis  used  by  him.  in  tliu  form  of  a 
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Here  will  she'  stay ;  here  she  has  sworn  to  remaiD  :  let  the 
buret  with  anger :  we  have  prevailed ;  she  conld  not 
withstand  our  constant  entreaties :  though  greedj  envy  pic- 
ture false  deliglits,  jet  our  Cynthia  has  ceased  to  dream  of 
going  to  unknown  regions.  To  her  I  am  dear,  and  for  my 
safce  Rome  is  called  moat  dear;  and,  apart  from  me,  she  re- 
fuses royal  deliglits.  She  would  rather  share  my  humble 
couch,  and  be  mine  on  any  terms,  than  have  for  her  own  the 
ancient  realm  that  was  Hippodamia'a  dower,  and  all  the 
wealth  that  Elis  had  previously  gained  by  its  mares.  How- 
ever much  her  friend  might  give  her,  and  however  much  be 
might  promise,  yet  she  has  not  been  covetous  and  fled  from 
ray  embrace.  I  could  not  move  her  by  gold,  nor  by  India's 
shells,  but  by  the  gentle  magic  of  my  song.  The  Muses  do, 
then,  exist,  and  Apollo  comes  not  slowly  to  a  lover's  aid :  on 
these  I  rely,  and  continue  to  love.  Cyntliia,  paragon  of  maids, 
is  mine.  Now  may  I  tread  the  stars  of  heaven  :  whether  it 
be  day  or  night,  she  is  mine.  My  rival  cannot  seduce  my 
faithful  darling  :  my  old  age  will  feel  that  honour. 

ELEGY  IX.i    TO  PONTICDS. 

I  USED  to  tell  you,  railer,  that  a  love-fit  would  come  npon 
you,  and  that  you  would  not  always  be  able  to  talk  so  big. 
See !  you  are  prostrate,  and  submitting,  as  a  suppliant,  to 
the  dictation  of  a  girl ;  a  purchased  girl  lords  it  over  you 
as  she  pleases.  Let  not  the  Chaonian  doves'  pretend  to 
surpass  me  in  telling  whnt  young  men  eacli  maid  subdues. 
Grief  and  tears  have  madff  me  deservedly  skilled,  and  would 
that  I  miglit  lay  aside  my  love  and  call  myself  inexperienced  ! 
What  boots  it  now  to  you,  poor  fellow,  to  be  able  to  compose 
a  heroic  poem,  or  hj  tell  in  piteous  strains  of  the  walls  built 

'  &egi/ IX.j  Propertius  jesls  wilh  Ponticus  at  hia  being  in  loveat  laat, 
and  thai  with  n  slave  giil,  in  hia  own  house,  a,  kind  of  Bllachment  which 
WAS  considered  peouliaily  diacreditable  in  &  genlli^niaQ  (ingenuun).  He 
■dvises  him  to  hy  luide  his  heroics,  and  try  love-poeuy,  assuring  him 
Unit  his  present  feeliuga  Bre  quite  tiittingcompHied  with  what  some  loiers 
eiperieni^e. 

■  (Aoani'an  data.]  The  doves  of  DoAonB  in  Epirns,  t,  district  of 
which  Whs  cnllod  Chaonin.  by  Helenus.  from  Clmon,  a  Trojau.  See 
^neid  iij,  333.  As  to  ihu  epilhot,  cf.  0«ld,  Ar.  Ami  ii.  \bi),  Quas  . . . 
culal  turrea  C/uionii  alei  habei. 
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bj  the  lyre  ^  of  Ampliion  ?  In  love  the  lays  of  Mimnermus^ 
are  of  more  use  than  Homer's :  gientle  love  likes  gentle  strains. 
Begone,  I  beg,  and  put  away  those  melancholy  effusions,  and 
sing  something  that  every  maid  may  wish  to  know.  Suppose 
your  chance  of  winning  your  love  was  not  easy,  how  would 
you  fare  ?  now  you  are  madly  looking  for  water  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  stream.^  You  are  not  yet  pale,  nor  touched  by  a  true 
flame  of  love :  this  is  but  the  first  spark  of  the  coming  ill. 
Then  indeed  you  will  be  desirous  of  engaging  with  Arme- 
nian tigresses,  and  experiencing  the  torture  of  the  infernal 
wheel,*  rather  than  feel  young  Love's  shaft  so  often  in  your 
vitals,  and  be  able  to  deny  your  angry  fair  one  nothing.  To  no 
one  has  any  love-affair  been  so  facile^  as  not  to  have  had  its 
checks  occasionally.  Moreover,  be  not  deluded  by  the  thought 
that  she  is  quite  at  your  command :  for  if  a  woman  is  one's  own, 
Ponticus,  she  makes  her  way  into  our  affections  so  much  the 
more  deeply ;  for  in  that  case  one  may  not  turn  away  one's 
eyes,  and  let  them  roam,  nor  does  love  allow  one  to  keep 
awake  on  any  other  account  ?  Love  is  not  manifest,  un- 
til one  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  beloved  object. 
Whoever  thou  art,  shun  constant  blandishments.  To  them 
flints  and  oaks  must  fain  yield,  much  less  canst  thou  resist,  O 
man  inconstant  as  the  breeze.  Wherefore,  if  ashamed,  confess 
your  errors  as  soon  as  possible.  To  confess  one's  pangs,  is  often 
a  relief  in  love. 

•  Built  by  the  /yfc]  The  stones  composing  the  walls  of  Thebes  moved 
of  their  own  accord,  sa  said  tradition,  to  Amphion's  music.  See  Hor. 
Od.  iii.  11, 1. 

'  Mtmnermus.']  An  elegiac  poet  of  Colophon,  or  perhaps  Smyrna,  in 
Ionia,  who  lived  about  600  b.  c.  From  the  words  of  Horace,  (Ep.  i.  6, 
65,)  Si,  Mimnerrmu  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque  Non  est  vivendum, 
we  may  judge  of  his  character  and  tastes. 

•  Looking  for  water,  &c.]  This  expression  is  used  of  one  who  does  not 
know  his  own  resources.  The  application  here  is  that  Ponticus'  inamor- 
ata was  his  slave,  and  so  he  had  not  much  trouble  in  getting  her  affec- 
tions. , 

'  The  infernal  wheel,"]  This  alludes  to  the  wheel  to  which  Ixion  was 
bound,  for  offering  violence  to  Juno. 

•  So  facile.']  The  expression,  facilea  ita  prtehuit  alas,  is  derived  from 
an  amusement,  in  vogue  amongst  boys,  of  holding  a  bird  in  one  hand,  by 
a  string  tied  to  its  leg,  letting  it  fly,  and  then  catching  it  with  the  other. 
Cf.  Aristoph.  Nubes,  763,  &irox'&^a.  rriv  ^povrid*  kQ  rbv  akpa,  \iv68iTov 
wavtp  utjXoXovQTiv  Tov  tto^oc,  (like  a  cock-chafer  with  a  thread  tied  to 
its  foot,)  and  Scholiast  in  loc. 
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ELEGY  X.\   TO  GALLUS. 

O  HAPPY  night,  on  which  I  shared  your  tears  of  joy,  and 
was  witness  to  your  first  declaration  of  love !  Oh  the  delight 
that  I  have  in  recalling  that  night !  how  often  is  its  remem- 
brance to  be  appealed  to  in  my  prayers  !  It  was  then  I  saw 
you,  Gallus,  dying  in  the  embrace  of  a  maid,  and  spending 
long  hours  of  converse  with  her.  Though  sleep  was  weighing 
down,  my  wearied  eyes,  and  the  moon  was  blushing  in  her 
chariot  from  the  middle  of  the  sky ;  yet  I  could  not  withdraw 
from  witnessing  your  sport,  so  ardent  was  the  afiection  ex- 
pressed in  your  intercourse.  But  since  you  did  not  fear  to 
intrust  me  with  your  love,  accept  a  token  of  the  pleasure  that 
I  received.  Not  only  have  I  learnt  to  be  silent  on  your  love- 
pains  ;  there  is  something  in  me,  my  friend,  more  than  mere 
.  secrecy.  I  have  the  power  of  re-uniting  parted  lovers ;  I  can 
open  the  door  of  a  coy  mistress;  and  I  can  cure  the  fresh 
anxieties  of  another, — there  is  no  ordinary  healing  power  in 
my  words.  Cynthia  has  taught  me  what,  on  all  occasions, 
•should  be  made  sure  of,  and  what  guarded  against.  Love  is 
not  entirely  idle.  Beware  of  desiring  to  resist  a  girl  if  angry, 
or  of  talking  big,  or  of  being  long  silent :  and,  if  she  ask  any- 
thing, put  not  on  a  stern  brow  and  deny  it,  and  let  not  her 
gentle  words  of  blandishment  fall  in  vain  on  your  ear.  When 
neglected,  she  becomes  angry,  and  once  offended,  knows  not 
how  to  lay  aside  her  just  indignation.  But  the  more  humble 
and  yielding  to  love  you  are,  the  more  will  you,  in  many 
cases,  feel  the  good  effect  of  it.  He  will  be  able  to  remain 
happy  with  one  maid,  whose  bosom  never  knows  a  respite 
from  love. 

*  Elegy  X]  Gallus  (see  Elegy  v.)  had  made  Propertius  his  confi- 
dant in  a  love-afiair:  the  poet  expresses  his  gratitude  for  that  proof  of 
friendship,  and  gives  him  some  directions. 


PMOPERTirS, 


ELEGY  XI.>    TO  CYNTHIA. 


While  enjoying  yourself,  Cyntliia,  in  central  Baite,*  where 
extends  the  path'  made  by  Hercules  to  the  shore,  and  while 
admiring,  now,  the  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  realm  of  Tbes- 
protQs,*  now  that  near  noble  Misenum,^  does  any  thought  of 
me  prompt  you  to  spend  nights  in  reraembranee  ?  Is  there 
any  room  for  me  amid  your  love  for  another  ?  Has  some 
fellow,  some  enemy  of  mine,^  by  pretended  love,  won  you 
away  from  my  strains  ?  Much  rather  would  I  that  a  little 
bark,  guided  by  tiny  oara,  were  bearing  you  on  the  Lucrine 
water,  or  that  the  Teuthraotia,'  stream  easily  yielding  to  the 
swimmer's  hand,  were  keeping  you,  in  privacy,  in  its  gentle 
waves,  than  that  it  should  please  you  to  be  listemng,  while 
lying  at  ease  on  the  quiet  shore,  to  the  soft  whispers  of  an- 
other :  for  a  treacherously  disposed  girl  is  wont  to  go  astray 
when  her  guardian  is  removed,  and  to  forget  the  gods  of  mu- 
tual love  by  which  she  is  bouml.  I  say  not  this  ea  though  you 
were  not  fully  known  to  me,  and  of  approved  honour ;  but 
in  this  point  every  love  brings  anxiety  with  it.  Forgive 
me,  therefore,  if  my  words  have  caused  you  any  anger :  the 

'  Ele^y  XI.]  The  poet  implores  Cynthia,  ■who  Iiad  been  stayinii  Bomc 
time  Hi  BbIb!,  to  return  at  once,  leat  she  become  corrupted  by  thr;  demo- 
ralizing influonce  of  the  plnoe.  For  descriptions  of  Balie,  sou  Marliu.!,  xi. 
80;  Soneea,  Ep.  51 ;  Statius,  Silv.  iii.  b.  9G. 

'  Baia.]  Tliia  colobntted  watflring-plaoe  (Biya)  was  oa  the  S.  W. 
cOBst  of  Compaitiii,  between  C.  Miaenum  and  Puteali,  wbence  the  epilbcl 

'  The  path.  &□.]  This  road,  (Herculeo  atructa  labore  via,  iii.  18.  4,) 
between  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  the  sea,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Hercules  when  conveying  away  the  oxen  uf  Ceiyon.  The  road  was  aller- 
wards  enlarged  by  Agiippa. 

'  T/ietpratiit.']  Campania  was  formerly  peopled  by  some  Theaprotians 
ftom  Epifua,  -tt-lio  derived  their  name  from  Thesprotus. 

'  lUimnum.l    A  promontory  to  the  S.  of  Baia.  named  after  Misenus,   . 
the  (rurnpeter  and  ftiend  of  Hector,  and  afterwards  of  jEueaa,  who  was 
buried  there.     See  Ma.  vi.  163  aeq. ;  infra,  iii.  18,  3.— The  walk  would 
command  the  view  of  the  bay  of  Pnteoli  and  the  coast  of  Campania. 

'  Same  feUoa,  some  enemy,  &c,]  Ante  Heicio  quia  simulates  ignibus 
bostia,  &c.  The  neado  quia  ia  said  with  marked  contempt,  aa  Kuinoel  ub- 
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blame  shall  be  laid  to  fear.  Could  I  take  greater  care  of  a,  dear 
mother,  or  can  I  regard  my  own  life  at  all,  without  you  ? 
Tou  alone,  Cynthia,  ai-e  my  family,  you  are  my  parents,  to 
you  I  owe  all  joyous  moments.  If  I  meet  ray  friends  in  a 
merry  mood,  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  sad  ;  whatever  I  am, 
or  say,  Cynthia  has  been  the  cause.  Ociy  leave  corrupt 
Boiee  as  soon  as  possible  :  that  i^Iiore  has  parted  many  lovers  ; 
that  shore  that  has  been  ruinous  to  chaste  maids.  Oh  !  ill  be- 
tide the  waters  of  Baim,  destroyers  of  love. 

ELEGY  XII.' 

Why  do  you  ceaselessly  charge  me  with  indolence,  as 
L'  fhongh  I  lingered  in  Rome,  the  conscious  scene  of  my  passion? 
f  Cynthia  is  separated  from  my  bed  as  many  miles  as  the  Hy- 
I  pauis^  is  from  the  Venetian  Eridanua ;  she  no  longer  cherishes 
L  "my  wonted  love  in  her  embrace,  nor  does  her  sweet  voice 
I, sound  in  my  ear.     Once  I  was  dear  to  her:  in  those  days 
I  there  was  none  whose  lot  it  was'  to  love  with  such  true  return. 
1  Have  I  become  the  mark  of  envy  ?     Has  some  god  crushed 
Or  the  herb,  which,  culled  ou  the  peaks  of  Caucasns,^ 
causes  separation  ?     I  am  not  what  I  once  was :  a  long  jour- 
BBy  changes  ranidens :  what  an  amount  of  love  has  fled  away 
in  &■  short  time  !     Now  for  the  first  time  am  I  compelled  to 
feel  the  misery  of  long  lonely  nights,  and  to  weary  my  own  ears 
with  my  groans.     Happy  he,  that  can  weep  in  presence  of  his 
mistress ;  Love  takes  no  little  joy  in  gushing  tears.*     If  con- 
tempt can  alter  the  warmth  of  love,  there  is  also  pleasure  in 
1^^  changing  one's  bondage.     I  can  neither  love  another,  nor  quit 
^^Lmy  present  mistress :  Cynthia  was  my  first,  Cynthia  shall  be 
^H  my  last. 

1^^       '  Elegy  X//.]    Propertiua  had  beenuiTiled  by  b  ftiend,  ignorant  of 
j^^   Cynthia's  journey  to  Baaffi,  lo  come  and  bcb  Mm  :  on  his  eicosinf  hini- 
Bclf,  he  had  been  chaiged  wilh  indoleoce.    He  replies  that  it  was  Cjn- 
•   diia's  absence  tbat  kept  him  at  Rome,  and  the  piece  finighes  with  reflec- 
tions on  the  nnpleasant  feelinjp  produced  by  liei  being  away. 

'  The  Uypana.']  The  Hjpania  {Bug)  waa  a  rjrer  in  ScyLhia :  the  Eri- 
lUB  [Po)  a  liier  in  Italy.  The  poet,  of  coarse,  exaggerates,  the  distance 
n  Rome  to  Bais  being  about  lOU  miles. 

■  Tht  peaki  of  Caucasas.']  Prometheus  is  said  to  hai'e  been  bound  on 
I  Ml.  Caucasus,  lience  Promeihcajuga, 

r      '  Lave  takes,  &c.]     This  line  is  imitated  by  Tbbbo  in  hia  ^nitilto, 
I  though  with  a  shade  of  vnrinlion  in  the  meaning : 
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ELEGT  Xlll.i    TO  CALLUS. 


^ 


YoD  will  rtgoice  as  usual  at  my  misfortune,  Gallus,  and  at 
my  being  forced,  now  that  my  love  is  taken  away,  to  spend 
my  time  alone.  But  1  will  not,  traitor,  imitate  your  cry : 
may  no  girl  ever  wish  to  deceive  you,  Gallus.  Whilst  your 
fame  grows  by  deceiving  girls,  and,  true  to  your  principles, 
you  never  care  to  form  a  long  attaohment,  already  lost  in  love 
for  a  certain  cliarmer,  you  are  beginning  to  pine  with  cares 
that  have  come  upon  you  at  last,  and  to  own  yourself  beaten 
at  the  first  fall.'  This  will  be  welcome  vengeance  to  the 
girla  for  your  scorn  of  their  sorrow:  one  of  their  sex  will 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  many.  She  will  put  a  check  upon 
those  roving  amours  of  yours ;  you  will  not  always  be  on  ad- 
vocate for  searching  after  coveltiea.  I  have  not  learned  this 
from  spiteful  gossip,  or  from  divination :  I  have  seen  it  my- 
self ;  can  you,  I  ask,  deny  what  I  testify  ?  I  have  seen  you  lan- 
guishing, with  your  neck  oil  encircled  by  her  arms,  and  weep- 
ing, Gallus,  in  a  long  embrace,  and  eager  to  lay  down  your 
very  life  upon  the  lipa  you  crave  for,  and  the  rest,  my  friend, 
which  my  modesty  conceals.  I  could  not  part  your  embrace, 
so  frantic  was  your  mutual  passion.  Not  so  hotly  did  the 
god  of  Tienarus,^  disguised'  under  the  form  of  the  JEraoninn 
Enipeua,  embrace  the  willing  daughter  of  Salmoncus.^  Not 
BO   hotly,  after  the  pile  of  CEta'a  height,  did   the  violent 

Pasce  Tagna  rherliBlle,  il  Inpo  I'agne; 
Ms  il  crudo  amor  A\  lagrime  hi  pascB 

'  Elegy  XIII.]  The  poet  congratnlales  Gallus  nn  his  success  with  a 
mlatress  of  higher  mark  than  those  orer  whom  he  had  been  used  to  boast 
his  conquests.  Propertiua  extols  the  lady  in  an  enthusiastic  strain,  being 
no  doubt  ea^r  that  his  tolatile  trieud  should  be'  fixed  at  last,  and  think 
no  more  of  Cjnthia. 

'  Beaten  at  Ike  Jirst  faB.]  Prima  grada :  this  ia  a  melaplior  derived 
from  the  wrestLing-school,  in  vhich  a  man  vas  not  accountGd  fairly 
beaten  till  he  had  been  thrown  three  times.  Hence,  the  phrases  arpi- 
OKTOQ  ara,  iireaialible  leoe,  and  rpiricri)p,  a  ixntfaeror.  ^ach.  Choepit. 
339.  Agam.  166. 

'  Tlie  god  of  Tanarut.']    Neplvne,  so  called  from  having  a  templi 
llie  promoatory  of  Tosnaius  in  Laconia. 

'  tiixtui.  Cf.  iiL  34,  b.  Mixlam  le  variit  laudavi  sspe  figuift. 

'  T^/ro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneua;  ehe  waa  in  love  with  the  ri 
god  Enipeua :  Neplune,  riji  iiiaanivot,  embraced  her,  and  beoanle  6y 
her  father  of  Peliaa  and  Ncleua.     See  Odysa.  li.  235—259. 


] 
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love  of  Hercules  embrace,  for  the  first  time,  the  heavenlj 
Hebe.  One  day  was  able  to  outrun  all  ordinary  lovers :  for 
she  applied  to  your  heart  no  luke-warm  torches ;  ^  nor  did 
she  suffer  your  old  pride  to  revisit  you,  nor  will  she  allow 
you  to  be  led  away :  your  own  ardour  will  press  you  to  her 
service.  And  no  wonder,  for  she  is  worthy  of  Jove,  and  next 
in  beauty  to  Leda^  and  Leda's  offspring,^  in  her  single  self 
more  pleasing  than  the  three,  and  more  bewitching  even  than 
Argive  heroines,  and  would,  by  her  words,  force  Jove  to  love. 
But  you,  since  once  for  all  you  are  doomed  to  perish  with 
love,  use  your  opportunity :  you  were  not  fitted  for  any  other 
threshold.  So  let  her  be  kind  to  you,  since  an  unexpected 
delusion  has  come  over  you,  and  may  she,  in  herself  alone,  be 
to  you  all  the  girls  you  can  desire. 

ELEGY  XIV.»    TO  TULLUS. 

Though  idly  reclining  by  Tiber's  wave,  you  may  quaff 
Lesbian  "vpnes  from  vessels  chased  by  Mentor's*  hand,  and 
admire  now  the  boats  that  glide  quickly  along,  and  now 
the  barges  dragged  so  slowly  by  ropes ;  and  although  every 
coppice  present  its  growth  of  trees  with  nodding  crests,  as 
vast  as  that  which  loads  Caucasus,  yet  cannot  your  opulence 
compare  with  my  love :  love  knows  not  how  to  yield  to  great 
wealth.  For  if  she  court  welcome  sleep  in  my  company,  or 
wear  away  the  whole  day  in  gentle  love,  Pactolus'  waves 
flow  imder  my  roof,  and  I  gather  pearls  from  the  red  main.* 
Then  my  delights  assure  me  that  kings  must  yield  to  me : 
may  those  joys  last  till  the  Fates  doom  me  tp  death.  For 
who  takes  pleasure  in  riches  if  Love  be  contrary  ?  Never  come 

*  Lvke-warm  torcTiesS^  The  metaphor  is  continued  from  the  allusion 
(vs.  23)  to  the  funeral  pile  of  Hercules. 

*  Leda*8  offspring."]  Helen  and  ClytsBmnestra. 

*  Elegy  XIV,  This  Elegy  sets  forth  the  happiness  produced  by  love, 
which  contains  in  itself  all  riches. 

*  Mentor.]  A  celebrated  silver-chaser,  "who  flourished  before  365  b.  c. 
His  productions  were  highly  prized.  Cf.  Juv.  viii.  104,  Rarse  sine  Men- 
tore  mensae.  Martial  iii.  41 ;  iv.  39 ;  viii.  51 ;  ix.  60 ;  xiv.  93.  In  Lu- 
cian*s  Lexiphanes,  §  7,  (ed.  Tauchnitz,)  we  find  mention  of  a  MevTopovp- 
r»)c  cup. 

^  The  red  main,]  The  aquora  rubra  are  the  Indian  Ocean :  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  if  he  has  Cynthia  he  has  all  the  wealth  in  the  world. 

0 


wifVihh  io  me  with  Une  (njfwps  iA  Veoiu !  SSie  can  lay  low 
thK  miiffiiy  MtrfSDph  of  beroesy  tod  wring  eroi  stem  smiIs 
filtl)  ^^nuih  Hh^  «efupke  not,  ToUiUy  to  enter  a  house  fimiish* 
iA  with  ArMMa  Lusuny^  nor  &axs  to  invade  a  conch  of  Tj* 
'tittle  4/^^  «i»4  m^ke  a  man  toas  in  diaqntet  all  over  his  bed. 
WiM  r^dki  4o  m^keo  ganbents  of  varied  tissoe  afford  ?  As 
huf^  u»  »Ue  keep»  me  eompanj  in  kindlj  mood,  I  will  fear 
^/  kinf(j$f  »fki  nem^  not  to  look  down  n{MHi  the  riches  of 

ELBOY  XV,*    TO  CYNTHIA. 

Otrr  tutre  I  feared  many  things  h^  to  bear  from  jour 
kvkv,  CynthJA,  but  never  yet  this  perfidy.  See  with  what 
l^rU  Fortune  U  whirling  me,  but  you  are  indifferent  during 
my  i'nM^  and  can  deck  your  hair  with  your  hands  as  yester- 
diiy,  tifid,  with  lingering  attention,  set  off  your  fair  form,  and 
mhm\  your  boM^>m  with  stones  from  Eastern  climes  just  as 
\mil(m*.f  Uk«  a  fair  girl  preparing  to  meet  her  new  bridegroom. 
Hour  unlika  all  this  Calypso,  moved  at  the  departure  of  the 
ItbttCttH,  wept  to  the  desert  waste  of  waters.  Many  days  sat 
(ulie  In  norrow,  with  hair  unkempt,  complaining  deeply  to  the 
v.mfA  naa  (  and,  tliough  doomed  never  to  see  him  again,  yet 
iki\\\  mliu  wept  on  from  recollection  of  her  long  bliss.  Alphe- 
(iilhwti"  took  vengeance  on  her  own  brothers  for  her  husband's 
¥iik<s  find  love  broke  the  ties  of  kindred  blood.  Hypsipyle,* 
when  tho  windn  wore  bearing  awa^  the  son  of  Aeson,  stood 
not  likii  you,  but  lost  in  sorrow  m  her  deserted  chamber. 
Uy piiipyle,  pining  away  with  love  for  the  Thessalian  stranger, 
llift  uu  love  again.     Kvadne,^  perishing  in  the  fatal  flame 

I  Th^  rioha  ^f  Alcinou».'\  The  luxury  of  the  court  of  Alcinous,  king 
uf  tht)  IMiWiiuiAUri,  imniortaliied  in  Odyssey  vi.  seq.,  is  proverbial. 

*  Hh^^  X  V,  The  poet  complains  of  the  indifference  and  leyity  shown 
by  OyiulUai  though  ho  was  about  to  leave  her.  With  all  her  faultSrhow- 
«ivt)ri  he  Yuwfl  thnt  he  loves  her  still.  ' 

*  Affhh0»ibieQ*]  dhe  was  the  daughter  of  PHegeus,  and  was  married  to 
AUnuwuUi  tht)  «un  of  Amphiajraus  and  Eriphyle:  he  put  her  away  and 
marrWil  OaUirhue>  (br  which  her.  brothers  killed  him,  and  perished  them- 
a«)Ivt)«  by  the  vengeance  of  the  wronged  but  &ithful  wife. 

«  U^^ip^fpA  She  was  queen  of  Lemnos,  where  Jason  landed  on  his 
vovasi  to  Oiilohi« :  T\xs>m  was  her  son  by  him. 

^  £\H*al!H<i»0  The  daughter  of  Iphis  and  wife  of  Capanens,  one  of  the 
a^vt^u  h^UHv^  who  marched  against  Thebes:  Jupiter  struck  him  with  a 
lia^h  m4'  li^htttiai^  and  while  his  body  wis  burning,  his  wife  leaped, into 
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that  burnt  her  husband,  died  the  glory  of  Argive  modesty, 
i^one  of  these  could  change  your  behaviour,  so  that  you  also 
might  become  a  glorious  memory.  Cease,  in  time,  to  reiterate 
words  of  perjury,  Cynthia,  and  rouse  not  the  slumbering  at- 
tention of  the  gods :  O  too  audacious  girl,  and  doomed  to 
sympathize  with  me  in  my  peril,  if  haply  something  disastrous 
befall  yourself !  Sooner  will  the  rivers  glide  into  the  vast  sea 
without  a  sound,  and  the  year  bring  round  the  seasons  in  an 
inverted  order^  than  regard  for  you  be  altered  in  my  breast ; 
— be  what  you  will,  but  never  shall  you  be  alien  to  me ; — or 
than  those  eyes,  that  have  often  beguiled  me  to  believe  your  . 
false  vows,  seem  odious  to  me.  You  swore  by  them,  and 
prayed  that,  if  you  played  me  false  at  all,  they  might  be 
plucked  out  by  your  own  hands.  Can  you  raise  them  to  the 
mighty  sun?  Do  you  not  tremble,  conscieiice-stricken,  at 
the  wickedness  ^ou  have  committed?  Who  forced  you  to 
grow  pale,  and  change  colour  frequently,  and  to  squeeze  a  tear 
into  your  eyes  against  their  will  ?  It  is  by  those  eyes  that  I 
am  perishing,  a  warning  to  lovers  like  me,  that  safety  lies, 
alas,  in  believing  no  blandishments. 

ELEGY  XVI.»    LAMENT  OF  THE  TARPEIAN  GATE. 

I  THAT  once  was  opened  for  mighty  triumphs,  the  cele- 
brated gate  of  the  virgin  Tarpeia,  whose  threshold  was  en- 
nobled by  chariots  decked  with,  gold,  and  wet  with  the  sup- 
pliant tears  of  captives,  am  now  battered  by  nocturnal  assaults 
of  revellers,  and  often  complain  of  being  knocked  at  by  un- 
worthy hands.  Grarlands  too,  signs  of  iniquity,  never  cease 
to  hang  from  me,  nor  torches,  tokens  of  an  excluded  lover,  to 

the  flames  and  destroyed  herself.    See  Eur.  Phcen.  1171  seq.   Suppl. 
980  seq.    Ovid,  A.  A.  ill.  20 ;  Ep.  ex.  P.  iu.  1,  52. 

^  Elegy  XVI.']  The  house  of  Tarpeius,  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  was  the 
scene  of  the  treason  and  death  of  Tarpeia,  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeius, 
commander  of  the  fort.  Attracted  by  the  glitter  of  the  bracelets  worn  by 
the  Sabine  soldiery,  she  promised  to  betray  the  fort  to  them,  if  they 
would  give  her  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms ;  whereupon,  after  hav- 
ing been  admitted  by  her,  they  threw  their  shields  on  her,  and  crushed 
her.  For  the  story,  see  Livy  i.  11 :  on  the  legend,  Niebuhr,  History  of 
Rome,  i.  229  (ed.  1847) ;  Arnold's  Rome,  i.  8.  The  house  was  inhabited 
in  the  time  of  Propertius,  by  "  puella  qusedam  ihfamis  et  impudica.** 
The  house-gate  complains  of  the  sad  change  that  has  taken  place. 

c  2 
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lie  at  my  threshold  :  nor  ■c&a  1,  made  notonoas,  and  the  town's 
talk  by  ohsi;ene  poems,  ward  off  nights  of  debaucliery  from 
my  mistreBS :  [but  she  caooot  be  induced  to  spare  her  cha- 
racter, and  desist  from  being  more  depraved  than  even  this  de- 
bauched age.]'  Amid  these  scenes  I  am  forced  lo  weep,  ia 
deeper  sorrow  than  an  excluded  lover,  and  utter  heavy 
plaints  Against  the  long,  sleepless  watch  of  a  suppliant.  ±ie 
never  sutfera  my  posts  to  rest,  pouring  out  strains  of  skilfully  , 
pointed  compliment : 

"  0  gate,"  says  he,  "more  liard -hearted  than  even  my  mistress, 
why  dost  thou  keep  thy  remorseless  folds  so  ipulely  and  firmly 
shut  against  me  ?  Why  dost  thou  never  open  to  admit  my 
love,  never  open  to  convey  my  secret  prayers  ?  Will  no 
limit  be  vouchsafed  to  my  pain  ?  Must  I  lie  here  warming 
this  cold  threshold  ia  my  sad  sleep  ?  The  dead  of  night, 
the  stars  as  they  set,  the  cold  breeze  and  morning  hoar-frost, 
pity  me  as  I  lie.  Thou  alone,  that  hast  never  pitied  human 
woe,  retumest  me  no  answer  but  by  thy  silent  hioges.  Oh 
that  my  ditty,  conveyed  through  a  hollow  chink,  may  fall  upon 
and  reach  my  mistress'  ears  :  though  she  be  more  impassive 
than  Sicilian  rock,  harder  than  iron  or  steel,  yet  will  not  she 
be  able  to  restrain  her  eyes,  and  a  sigh  wilt  rise  amid  invo- 
luntary teara.  Now  she  is  lying,  supported  on  the  happy  arm 
of  another,  while  my  words  fall  unheeded  on  the  night  wind. 
Bat  thou,  gate,  chief  and  sole  cause  of  my  woe,  art  never  over- 
come by  ray  presents.  I  have  never  offended  thee  with  any 
frowardness  of  tongue,  such  as  the  rabble  utter  in  unseemly 
jest,  that  thou  shouldst  suffer  me,  hoarse  with  such  long  com- 
plaining, to  linger  out  the  anxious  live-long  nigbt  in  the 
street :  but  I  have  often  sung  of  thee  in  a  new  poem,  and 
have  often  leaned  against  and  kissed  thy  steps.  How  often, 
perfidious  one,  have  I  faced  round  before  thy  posts,  and  privily 
brought  thee  tributary  presents  !  " 

Such  are  the  strains,  and  others  to  the  same  purpose,  such 
as  you,  unhappy  lovers,  know,  in  which  he  outbawls  the 
birds  that  herald  the  morn.  And  thus  through  the  dissolute- 
ness of  my  mistress,  and  the  endless  laments  of  a  lover,  I  am 
perpetually  defamed  and  made  odious, 

I  Lemaiie  considers  tbs.  1I>  12  Epiuious. 
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h&d  the  heart' to  leave  toy  mis- 

iQ  sohlary  halcyons.     Cassiope 

her  wont,  is  going  to  look  on  my  ves^l,  and 

^  unheeded  on  the  thankless  shore.  Even  when 

nray  from  me,  Cynthia,  the  winils  favour  thee.  See  how  fierce 
id  threatening  is  the  chiding  of  tlie  gale.  Will  not  Fortune 
come  and  appease  the  storm  ?  Is  this  small  shore  to  cover 
my  dead  body  ?  Do  thou,  however,  change  for  the  hetter 
thy  angry  complaints,  let  the  darkness  and  the  raging  sea  be 
ven^nce  enough  for  tbee.  Canst  thou  picture  to  thyself  my 
disaster  without  shedding  a  tear?  Canst  thou  endure  to 
^ther  no  bones  of  mine  into  thy  bosom  ?*  May  he  perish 
irbo  waa  the  first  to  introduce  ships  and  sails,  and  to  make  a 
voyage  over  the  unwilliag  sea.  Was  it  not  hetter  to  conquer 
the  temper  of  a  fickle  mistress, — though  hard,  yet  was  she 
the  paragon  of  maids, — -than  to  be  looking,  as  nqw,  on  a  shore 
surrounded  by  unknown  forests,  and  to  he  wishing  and  gazing 
fcr  the  Tyndaridie.^  Had  any  destiny  hurled  my  misery  at 
Borne,  and  a  atone,  last  tribute  of  afiection,  were  standing  over 
'a  lover's  corpse,  she  would  have  sacrificed  her  hair,  cherished 
,m  it  is,  to  my  grave,  and  would  have  fondly  planted  tender 
zoses  near  my  tomb :  she  would  have  exclaimed  my  name 
over  the  um  containing  my  dust,  and  would  have  prayed  the 
Ifiarth  to  press  lightly  on  lae.  But,  O  ye  maidens,  denizens  of 
4he  ocean,  children  of  the  fair  Doris,  come  in  a  protecting 
Itand,  and  speed  us  on  our  voyage.  If  ever  Love  has  come 
down  to  your. waters,  spare  me,  a  lover  like  yourselves,  and 
make  the  shore  kind. 

'  Bkfy  XVIt.']  Propertius,  finding  (hat  his  complaints  hod  no  effect 
on  Cynthia,  propoaed  to  start  on  a  voyage  to  Athena  :  hfi  linds,  however, 
ttukt  eiut  for  loi-e  proposod  by  Thoocritm  (lir.  62  aeq,)  did  not  alwuj^a 
succeed,  for  he  teda  the  panga  of  Love  as  much  as  ever.  This  piece  ia 
mippoaed  to  be  written  at  aea. 

*  To  gatlitr  no  bonea,  &e.]  As  a  token  of  spooial  afifection,  the  urn  con- 
ta  tuning  the  ashes  of  a.  deceaaed  relative  vat  carried  in  the  folds  of  the 
VtlVR,  ainiu,  clasped  to  the  breast.     See  Tibultue,  i.  3,  h. 

'  Tim  lynrfarids,]    Castor  and  Pollux  (fralrei  BeleTia,  lucida  •lidtra) 

ae  the  g:nardian-an{rels  of  sailors.     Cf.  Hoi.  Od.  i.  12,  27,  and  Macau- 

l',  lay  of  tlm  Lake  Segillut,  Stanza  xl. 


i'liui'iutra'd. 
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V  *^  i  ...ivi^\  \\w  OfihyiH  j^hK*  rule*  alone  in  this  desert  spot, 
•«o^^    K«(.^  4  ^"i   Hi\  wuiliiigMt  HiiU  this  forest,  the  abode  of  no 
im. *«.«.(  '^  i^V*      lUuv  t  itiHV  yive  vent,  with  impunity,  to  my 
.xxxxs   \kiu.4^  it  K*ikfy  MMtittu'v  rucks  can  keep  faith.   From  what 
'\\H»  .»»ai»  I  lvK»*«  iM  iwvmU  your  pride,  my  Cynthia  ?  What 
U*..^    «ixi-i\'  tvH  WMtk  sliii  vou  iciro  me  ?     Whereas  I  used  once 
V  ^Vxuu  <io^iU'  )U)K»i»K  (iucci*9sf\il  lovers  now,  when  in  love 
'\t^t^  \v\u  I  i«m  ioi^shI  to  submit  to  disgrace.^     How  have  I 
iV»*vo\Al  .o  luuv'h  if*     What  ofl^nce  changes  you  towards  me. 
t^  ix\uk  »h>.<U  l\»vo  \>(  uiiiK*  the  cause  of  your  anger  ?   Restore 
^\*vu  i\i»^  ^iul  \w  k«i»\L  !*iuv0  no  other  than  yourself  has  set  her 

>  '  'vs  \  vH4  luv  Uux'Ah^klvl     Although  my  sad  heart  is  indebt- 
.i  >v*  sv'u  Uh  luuoh  AurtvHii^r,  yet  will  not  my  anger  prove  so 

'hi^'*hv.«!h\\  '^  u»  jy(i\o  v\m  n>al  cause  for  continual  rage,  and  for 
U^i^iu  ui|i  \  \M(r  v^v\si  \\  \\\\  iH>a9olc8s  floods  of  tears.  Is  it  because 
»  ^4\  0  Um  <\s4ia\  |M\K^\»f  my  aflection,  as  far  as  change  of  colour 
.,v\^<^  ki\^  u*^  \s^  uiu  t\^i»«  of  my  love  speaks  on  my  counten- 
iMv  V'  ^  >*  *Ml  Iv  H\v  witnesses,  if  trees  know  what  love  is, 
^^*Vvv\  *u^l  |Mm»  K»vihI  by  the  Arcadian  god.'  Ah  I  how 
».W  u  »{v^  »i^v  vMWSi  iv-^vho  under  your  dulcet  shades,  and  how 
'  Wu  'x>  v'^*»*^*»*^  written  on  your  bark!  Alas!  what  cares 
\v4  vn'ui   ^v*^**^"^^  Uismght  to  me,  cares  known  only  to  your  • 

^  .^t  xi\s^»  *  \  hnvv  lHH*n  accustomed  to  bear  patiently  all 
\lvv  I*  x"^*  \vm«A  oiHK^l  *«  you  are,  and  never  to  complain  of 
w  M  *»\\^Mivm*  v^f  uus  i\\  piercing  accents  of  grief.  In  return 
^<H  wlvv  S,  v^  vUviw  fountains,'*  the  cold  rock,  and  a  hard  bed 

N  ^  s .    \  M\*  ?. '     I'KaI  ihi«  Kloity  wm  not  written,  as  might  be  conjec- 

>  '\v^  \n    >   'A  x\^uktM«vmym^\|il,  {\\  n  time  of  sickness  and  danger,  appears 
\v  -«.  •>     X  •.  «swU\^  \I\MU'K.     It  in  (\iH  of  deep  feeling  and  tenderness  to 

\\  .  ^  .\.  \-s  )M\^^  Kw  \^'  Kkn  Um>  rvf»n  in  the  nether  world. 
■   \\  ^  .  •    v    fixV^*^^'^  \     M«iVfv  Hoiam  is  properly  of  those  to  whose 
V  V-  \^  \  M.sA  v^^\  v*^^  ^*^  ^^^  censor's  lists,  and  who  were  therefore  de- 

^.>\>,i  -An  tt  iN«^\\  x'^Xh'  H|ihts»    Cf*  PhsBdi.  i.  3,  11,  A  quo  repulsus 

'    '  %    V  \NvtV»^^  e«v?  I     r^n*  whote  mistress  Pitys  (Ilirwc  a  ptm-trte) 

'    'vn.'s.a-. ^     ^W'M,  iW  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to 
.  •^  w  \s% »  ^\  K^WnvI,  tWm  being  opposed  to  jussa, 

's  .N.     VsN^j^H*!     /HWm  fontes.  Cf.  Theocr.  viii.  d9»  ^ycra  cat 
..  fi^.vk  vs^v^v  XnxMhor  rending  is  <<po«ct:  "  sed  ad  fontcs  devexos, 
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upon  a  rugged  path  is  allotted  to  me,  and  all  that  my  sorrow 
can  pour  forth,  I  am  forced  to  say,  in  solitude,  to  the  shrilly- 
piping  birds.  But,  be  what  may,  let  the  woods  re-echo 
**  Cynthia"  to  me,  and  let  the  desert  rocks  not  be  unacquaint- 
ed with  your  name. 

ELEGY  XIX.»    TO  CYNTHIA. 

CxNTHii^  I  fear  not  now  the  melancholy  Manes,  nor  do  I 
care  for  the  fatal  debt  of  death ;  but  lest,  perchance,  my  death- 
bed be  without  thy  lovp, — ^this  fear  is  more  grievous  than 
death  itself.  The  winged  boy  has  not  stuck  to  my  eyes  ^  so 
lightly  as  to  allow  my  ashes  to  be  oblivious  of  love.  Down 
below,  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead«  the  hero,  the  grand- 
son of  Phylacus,^  could  not  forget  his  beloved  wife,  but,  de- 
sirous of  folding  his  dear  one  within  his  phantom  arms,  he 
came,  shade  as  he  was,  to  his  ancient  Thessalian  abode.  ^ 
There,  whatever  I  maybe,  I  shall  always  be  called  your  image : 
extraordinary  attachments  survive  even  beyond  the  fatal 
•shore.  There  let  fair  heroines  come,  given,  by  victory  over 
Dardans,  to  Argive  heroes,  yet  none  of  them  shall  prove 
dearer  to  me  than  your  beauty,  O  Cynthia :  and  may  the  Earth 
kindly  allow  this.  Although  a  destiny  of  long  old  age  delay 
you,  yet  your  bones  will  be  always  dear  to  my  tears  :^  and 
may  you,  on  earth,  feel  the  same,  when  my  body  has  be^n 
burnt :  then  death,  wherever  it  happen,  will  never  be  bitter 
to  me.  How  I  fear,  lest,  despising  my  tomb,  merciless  Love 
tear  you  away,  alas,  from  my  ashes,  and  force  you,  against 

leniter  in  declive  labentes,  sedere  non  san^  triSte  est."  Lemaxre.    The  poet 
appeals  to  the  fountains  to  witness  his  misery. 

*  Elegy  X/X.]     The  poet  declares  his  lasting  affection  for  Cynthia, 

*  Stvjck  to  my  cyc».]  The  metaphor  is  derived,  according  to  Hertzberg, 
from  fowling :  the  lover,  having  smeared  his  eyes,  and  caught  Cupid, 
cannot  shake  him  off. 

*  PhylacusJ]  Protesilaus  was  the  son  of  Iphiclus,  the  son  of  Phylacus 
(II.  ii.  705) :  his  wife  was  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Acastus.  On  his 
being  slain  by  Hector,  she  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  converse  with  him  for 
three  hours,  for  which  space  Hermes  conducted  him  to  the  upper  world : 
at  the  end  of  th^  time  Laodamia  died. 

*  Cf.  Ovid,  Herr.  xiii.  2,  ^monis  ^monio  Laodamia  viro. 

^  Dear  to  my  tears.']  '*  The  action  of  a  survivor  on  earth  clasping  the 
bones  of  a  deceased  relative  and  bedewing  them  with  tears,  is  poetically 
transferred  to  one  who  is  previously  deceased."  See  on  iii.  4,  (ii.  13,)  39. 
Paiey. 
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your  will,  to  dry  your  fulling  tears :  eren  a  true  heart  yields  at 
last  to  importunity.  Therefore,  while  we  may,  let  us  gladden 
each  other  with  love :  love  is  never  long  enough,  last  how 
long  it  may. 

ELEGY  XX.'    TO  GALLUS. 

We  give  you  thia  advice,  Callus,  from  our  long-laating 
love:  forget  it  not,  nor  let  it  slip  from  your  recollection. 
"  Often  Fortune  proves  adverse  to  a  thoughtless  lover ;"  so  we 
may  learn  from  Ascanius,*  that  river  so  cruel  to  the  Minyie,* 
You  have  a  dear  youth  most  like  Hylaa,  the  son  of  Theioda- 
maa,  not  inferior  to  him  in  heauty,  nor  different  in  name ; 
him, — whether  threading  the  windings  of  a  river  shaded  hy 
woods,  or  whether  the  wave  of  Anio  laves  your  limbs,  or 
wliether  you  walk  in  the  region  of  the  giant-named  district,* 
or  wheresoever  in  your  wanderings  a.  river  meets  you, — him, 
always  defend  from  the  covetous  grasp  of  the  Nymphs :  Au- 
sonian  Dryads  are  as  capable  of  love  as  any  others/  May  you, 
Gallus,  not  have  the  lot — 'twas  hard,  indeed— of  constantly 
searehing  mountains,  and  chill  ranges  of  rock,'  and  rivers, 
after  having  experienced  what  Hercules  did,  in  his  wretched 
wanderings  over  unknown  shores,  and  for  which  he  wept 
near  the  pitiless  Asoanius.  Por  they  say  that  the  Argo, 
having  left  the  docks  of  Pagase,"  started  on  a  long  voyage  to 
Phasis,  and  that,  after  having  passed  the  waves  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Athamas,'  they  put  in  the  ship,  on  her  way  to  the  rocky 

'  Elt^  XX.}  GttUuB  is  warned,  by  Hie  eiampla  of  Hercules  uid  Hj- 
lu,  to  be  eueful  of  &  favourile  boy  on  whom  he  bad  fixed  his  regard. 

'  Awaniia.]  A  rivor  in  Biihynia,  (Georgio.  iii.  269,  Sodbds  Ascuiiiia,) 
<lylnl  ertuUla  from  'us  causisg  Heiculea  the  loss  of  Bylaa.    See  Theanr. 


'ii.  I. 

'  Tht  giant-named  dutnct.]  Cuiueb  in  CompanEa,  the  dialrkt  kiioini 
aa  Ihe  PblegrBau  plainB,  waa  the  scrao  belHeen  Ibe  gods  and  rebel 
g[iuila.  The  oiigin  of  the  name  (jtXiyiii'.  to  bioie)  is  tmdoubtedly  1o  bo 
iought  in  some  volcania  eruption. 

'  CkiUrangea.&a.]     Compare  Tbeocr.  liii.  6G. 

'  Pagate.}  The  post  in  Thessaly  whence  the  Argo  started.  See  Ovid, 
Uit.  ut  aupr.  cil.,  and  Fatti.  i.  491. 

'  TA»  dauphtrr  of  At/umuu.]  HtUe,  afler  whom  the  Hellespont  ("EX- 
XiIC  tivrat)  was  named. 
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abodes  of  the  Mysians.'  Thereupon  the  band  of  heroes,  as 
Boon  as  tbey  had  set  foot  on  the  hospitable  shore,  spread  the 
level  beach  with  a  litter  of  leaves.  Bnt  the  companion  of 
the  unconquered  youthful  hero  had  gone  farther  to  obtain 
water,  of  ■mbieb  there  was  but  little  there,  from  a  retired 
fonntain.  Him  followed  two  brothers,  the  offspring  of  Aquilo, 
Zetes  and  Calais,^  and  Bew  to  snatch  kisses  as  they  hang 
on  balanced  wings,  to  carry  off  kisses  from  his  upturned 
face,  eaeh  flyiag  away  in  turn.  Now  he  ia  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  liid  beneath  the  wing  of  either ;  nov  he  wards  off, 
with  a  bough,  the  attack  of  the  winged  piiK'  Ere  long  the 
offspring  of  Orithyia,*  descendant  of  Pandion,  left  him, 
O  woe  1  forward  went  Hylas,  went  to  tlie  Hamadryads. 
There  was  in  that  place  a  spring,  beneath  the  crest  of  Mount 
Arganthus,  a  liquid  abode,  loved  by  the  Thynian  Nymphs  ; 
over  it  from  the  boughs  of  the  trees  in  that  wilderness  hung 
dewy  apples  indebted  to  no  care,  and  around,  in  tlie  water- 
meadow,  rose  fair  lihes,  grouped  with  purple  poppies.  At 
time,  plucking  the  tops  from  these,  with  delicate  hand,  in 
boyish  Bport,  he  preferred  the  flowers  to  the  task  he  bad 
undertaken;  at  another,  bending,  in  guileless  security,  over 
the  pretty  ripples,  he  lingered  in  his  wanderings  to  look  play- 
fully at  himself  in  the  water.  At  length  be  prepares  to  dip 
bis  hands  and  draw  some  of  the  water,  leaning  on  hia 
right  arm  that  he  might  bring  up  a  plentiful  supply :  immedi- 
ately the  Dryad  Nymphs,  smitten  with  his  beauty,  left,  in 
wonder,  their  accustomed  dances,  and  gently  drew  him,  as  he 
leant  forward,  into  the  yielding  stream.  Then  Hylas  made 
s  sound  with  his  ravished  body:  Alcides  responded*  again 
and  again  from  afar ;  hut  the  breeze  carried  the  name  he 
shouted  back  to  him  from  the  distant  fount.  Warned  by  this, 
Gallns,  take  care  of  your  love ;  whereas  you  liave  hitherto 
seemed  to  leave  your  Hylas  to  the  mercy  of  the  Nymphs. 

T4a  Afynon*.]     Compara  ApoU.  Hhnci.  i.  1177. 

Zeta  and  Cakiti,]     I'hey  wcra  [lie  aona  of  Boreas  or  Aquilo,  and 

e  Bjnong  the  ArgonauU.   Find.  Pi/th,  it.  131. 

Oreithyia.^  Boreas  carried  off  from  ibo  banks  of  the  Uluub  (PUl. 
Phsdr.  229,  B.  Stallb.J  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  ErechlheuB,  Bon  of 
FaadioD. 

Alddti  ntpondtd^    Compare  Theocr.  xiii.  58. 
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Hi)i4UliBi  who  art  haatening  to  avoid  the  fate  of  thy  com- 
rmiuMi  having  bt^tm  wounded  at  the  Etruscan  lines,^  whj  strain 
iUy  uy tiM,  and  make  them  swell  with  tears  for  me  ?  I  am'  one 
itldMtdy  (ujnneuted  with  the  war  in  which  thou  takest  part 
Su  \my  iUy  parents  joy  in  thy  safety,  but  let  my  sister  learn 
thuHti  (iVentM  fvoux  thy  tears  :  that  Gallus,  saved  from  amidst 
thts  wtia|HJns  of  Cmsar,  could  not  escape  the  hands  of  a  bar- 
har(m«  Mpoiler,  and  that  whatever  bones  she  finds  scattered 
gviir  lOtruMuan  mountains,  she  may  know  to  be  mine. 

ELEGY  XXII.» 

'I'l/f^f^iii,  from  our  friendship,  you  repeatedly  ask  me  what 
in  my  ranki  wlience  I  derive  my  birth,  and  of  what  family 
I  am.  If  you  know  Porusia,  the  grave  of  your  countrymen, 
f^H\  to  Italy  when  times  were  hard,  when  civil  discord  ex- 
)iMllu(t  \m  oltl/ons  from'  Rome, — ^let  me  be  allowed,  O  Etru- 
rian Mdll,  to  tfrieve  above  all  others:  thou  hast  suffered  the 
limlm  of  my  Klniiman  to  be  scattered  abroad,  thou  hast  not 
(Mivoi'ud  IiIm  ili-fatod  remains  in  thy  soil.  Umbria,*  rich  in 
il^rtllu  land,  joining  close  to  the  champaign  country  beneath, 
gavti  urn  liirth. 

*  i^huy  XXi,]  Gallui,  a  relative  of  the  poet,  was  killed  by  bandits 
III  (liM  riiruiiiiio  war :  theio  are  supposed  to  be  his  last  words,  which  he 
ilii«il'ii4  A  Noldlor  to  bear  to  his  sister.  This  Gallus  is  not  the  person 
HiiilrMNiiiirt  ill  Kl.  V'»  nor  is  he  the  poet  mentioned  in  iii.  26,  91. 

*  Thp  liiruumn  linet.]  The  fortification  of  Perusia,  now  Perugia^  in 
Mlfliria  i  it  wan  taken  by  Octavianus  fVom  Antony,  b.  c.  40.  See  Suet. 
mc^cl,  j  Hi  infra,  il.  1,29. 

I*  Hhnff  XaII.]  Ho  informs  TuUus  as  to  his  birth-place,  paying  a 
ImNNliilC  irllMittt  of^rogret  to  Gallus. 

*  /  'tnhfia,  ]  The  yoot  was  most  likely  bom  at  Asisium,  (Assist,)  about 
l2miltf»K,  uf  Peruiia. 


ELEGY  1,'     TO  M^CENAS. 

Do  you  aek  whence  it  comes  that  I  write  of  love  so  often  ? 
Whence  comes  it  tbat  mj  book  reads  so  softiy  ?  It  is  not 
Calliope  inspires  my  strains,  nor  Apollo  ;  it  is  my  girl  herself 
that  givee  me  ability.  If  I  see  her  walking  in  shining  dress 
of  Coan  dye,  the  whole  of  the  present  piece  will  bo  of  the 
Coan  dress.  If  I  see  her  hair  flowing  in  disorder  over  her 
brow,  she  walks  proudly  rejoicing  in  the  praises  of  her 
hair.  If  she  has  Btruck  a  tune  on  the  lyre  with  fingerB 
ivory-white,  wc  admire  her  skill  in  fingering  the  strings. 
Or  if  she  droop  her  lids  in  sleep,  poel-like  I  find  fresh 
themes  for  song  ;  or  if  she  struggle  with  me,  her  yestare 
snatched  off,  then  indeed  I  compose  a  piece  aa  long  as  the 
Biad.  Has  she  done  anything,  has  she  said  anything — no 
matter  what — ^whatever  she  says,  a  glorious  long  descant  cornea 
forthwith  out  of  a  mere  nothing.  But  if  the  fates,  Miece- 
oas,  bad  given  me  power  enough  to  marshal  heroic  bands  to 
arms,  I  would  not  sing  of  the  Titans,  of  Ossa  piled  on  Olym- 
pus, to  make  Pelion  the  stepping-stone  to  heaven,  nor  of  hoary 
Thebes,  nor  of  Pergamus,  theme  of  Homer's  song,  nor  that 
by  Xerxes'  command  two  seas  were  united;'  nor  the  old 
kingdom  of  Remns,  nor  the  spirit  of  proud  Carthage,  nor  the 
tbreatsof  the  Cimbri,' and  the  gallant  deeds  of  Morius:  I  would 
tell  of  the  wars  and  the  exploits  of  your  patron  Ciesar,  and 
you  next  to  the  great  Ctesar  would  be  my  care.  For  as  often 
as  1  sang  of  Mutina,'  or  of  Philippi,  grave  of  so  many 

*  EUgy  I.]  Fropcrliua  a^nri^s  Mfficenns  that  he  cannut  write  heroic 
poetry ;  und  that  he  will  ever  caalmii^  fluthful  lo  Cjnthin  only. 

*  TVs  ims  tcere  uniCsri.]  This  alludtis  to  Ihe  usual  cut  by  Xerxei 
(hrou^  Ml.  Athos,  comieclin;  the  peninsula  with  Chalcidlce.  See  Hdt. 
vii.  22  seq. 

*  The  Cimbri.]  Probably  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutlandi 
Ihay  were  defenlefl  b.  c.  101,  hy  C.  Marina,  in  the  Campi  Haudii  near 
VercellB,  altep  haying  defeaU-'d  six  Roman  BrmiEB  in  auccession. 

*  Mntlna  {Modena)  is  noted  Tar  the  siege  enslaincd  there  by  D.  BrtltliB 
(s.  C.  43]  against  Antony,  and  (or  the  battle  against  the  latter,  in  Khich 
Uie  two  Booaula,  Hirtiua  and  Pansa,  were  slain. 
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■  citizens,  or  the  sea-fight'  and  flight  off  Sicily,  and  the  up- 
H  rooted  heartlis  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  people,  or  the  taking 
I  of  the  shore  fanied  for  the  Pharos' of  Ptolemy  ;  or  when  I  sang 
H  of  Cyprus  and  of  the  Nile,  aa,  brought  in  triumph  to  the  city,*  it 

■  flowed  in  a  flagging  Blreatn  with  its  seven  captive  waters,  or 
H  of  the  necks  of  kings  surrounded  with  golden  fetters,  and 
H  prows  taken  at  Actium,  travelling  up  the  Sacred  Way :  my 
H  Mnse  would  always  inweave  with  those  exploits,  you,  a  faitk- 
H  ful  aubject  both  in  peace  and  war.  In  the  shades  below, 
P  Theseus,  among  men  on  earth,  Achilles,  call  as  witnesses  to 

their  friendship,  the  one  the  son  of  Ixion,  the  other  the  eon  of 

Mencetius.*     But  Callimachus  has  not  lungs  enough  to  thiin- 

"3er  forth  the  Phlegrean  contests  of  Jove  and  Enceladus ;  nor 
have  I  the  force  to  record  the  name  of  Ciesar  among  his 
Phrygian  ancestors  in  nervous  verse.  The  sailor  talks  of 
storms,  the  farmer  of  bulb,  the  soldier  counts  his  wounds,  the 
shepherd  his  sheep.  We,  on  the  other  band,  tell  of  those 
whose  field  of  battles  ia  the  narrow  couch.     Let  each  one 

I  spend  his  time  on  the  art  in  which  he  ia  skilled.  There  is 
credit  in  dying  for  love  :  there  is  credit  again  in  being  privi- 
leged lo  enjoy  but  one  love.  Oh  may  I  enjoy  my  love  with- 
out a  rival.  If  I  remember,  she  is  wont  to  blame  Gckle  girls, 
and  disapproves  of  the  entire  Iliad  on  account  of  Helen. 
Whether  I  must  drain  potions  like  those  of  Phiedra,*  pre- 
pared by  a  step-mother  for  a  step-son,  but  doomed  not  to 
affect  him,  or  whether  I  am  to  die  by  herbs  of  magic  power, 
'  Tht  «a-/jfti.]  The  defeat  of  Pompey  by  Octavius  off  the  coast  of 
Slcil;,  B.  c.  35,  ia  hete  alliLded  to. 
'  PAaroj.]  The  alluaion  ia  to  the  caplnre,  by  Augustus,  b.  c.  30,  of 
Aleiaadri&.  The  Pharos  wod  &  Uehthouae  built  oa  on  island  of  the 
mma  name  (now  PbaHUon)  by  Plolemy  Philadolphus  (b,  o.  280).  It 
ia  deacribed  by  Csaar,  B.  C.  iii.  ]  12,  Pharv  eat  in  insult  lurris,  magnft 
BlLiludine,  miriScia  operibus  iaatmuta,  nax  nomen  ab  insulfi  accepil. 
The  word  ia  used  poBlically  foe  Esj/pt,  as  here.  Cf.  Lucan,  viii,  442, 
Pelimus  Pharan  anaque  Lagi. 

'  The  Nile.]  Models  of  ri?era  ibrmed  part  of  the  Itlumplial  procca- 
siona  of  violorious  generala.  Ct.  Pcraiua,  vi.  47,  IngeiUes  local  {contract! 
for\  CsMonia  Hhsnot. 

*  Ftiritlumt  tha  son  of  Iiion,  and  Fatroclui  iho  son  of  MentBliuB; 
have  obtained  celebrity  as  iho  friends,  respccdvety,  of  Theseus  and 
Aclkilles. 

*  Pfutdra."]  Seized  withan  inoestuouspassianforfitp{>o^)rf)u,iieiBlep- 
son,  aho  tried  to  win  biiu  by  a  potion. 


or  whether  a  Colchian  enchantresa  be  kindling  vessels '  for 
me  on  lolcian  hearths : — one  w(.inan  once  stole  my  heart :  in 
her  embrace  will  I  die.  Medicine  cures  all  human  ills :  love 
alone  consents  not  to  be  tampered  with.  In  time  Machaon^ 
healed  the  legs  of  Philoctetes,  and  Chiron  ^  the  son  of  Phillyra 
the  eyes  of  Phfenixi'  the  Epidaurian  god,  too,  restored  by 
Cretan  herbs  dead  Androgeos*  lo  his  father's  halls;  the 
Mysian^  youth,  too,  was  healed  by  the  same  Haemonian 
spear  that  had  wounded  him.  If  any  one  can  cure  me  of  this 
failing,  he  alone  will  be  able  to  put  apples  into  the  hand  of 
Tantalus.'  He  is  the  man  to  fill  casks  from  the  urns  of  the 
maidens,  the  daughten  of  Danatts,  and  save  their  delicate 
necks  from  being  constantly  burdened  by  carrying  water. 
Such  a  man  might  release  the  limbs  of  Prometheus  from  the 
rock  of  Caucasus,  and  drive  away  the.  vulture  from  his  heart, 
Whensoever,  therefore,  fate  demands  back  my  life,  and  1 
become  a  short  epitaph  in  a  slender  urn,  0  Mecfenas,  envied 
member  of  our  youthful  company  of  knights,  if  perchance  you 
travel  by  the  road  near  my  tomb,  stop  yoar  British  chariot* 
with  its  ornamented  yoke,  and  with  tears  pay  to  my  silent 
dnst  this  tribule :  "  An  unrelenting  misti-ess  proved  the  death 
of  this  unfortunate." 

'  A  Colehian  enchantresa,  Ac]  This  alludes  io  the  iDagic  preparaliDliB 
made  tiy  Medea  to  restore  AeEon- 

'  Machaan,']  son  of Mscal&fias(liiedaiaEpidttiariu»otya.&i,  so  called 
fram  his  haying  a  temple  at  Epidaiina  in.  Argolia),  He  and  Ma  brolhei 
Podalirius  vcrc  emineat  legendaiy  pliyaidana.  Fhiloctetea  was  wounded 
in  the  fool,  either  by  a  snake  or  by  the  poisoned  arrovs  of  Herculea,  a 
porting  giti  from  that  heio.  He  was  left,  in  hia  wounded  condition,  al 
Lemnoa,  till,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trpjan  war,  lie  was  tisited  hj 
Odysseus  and  Diomedo,  who  told  him  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out him  :  this  was  the  oocaBion  on  which  Machaou  cured  him. 


*  Fhanixil  the  son  of  Amynlor,  was  blinded  by  his  father  for  making 
improper  orerlutos  to  his  miatress,    Cf.  Ovid,  Bit,  2S9  ;  A.  A.  i.  337. 

Andrai/eia,i  the  soa  of  Minos,  murdered  by  the  Athenians,  from 
jealousy  at  his  exceUins  them  in  athletics.    See  Mn.  vi.  14. 

•  TRa  ifyaion  jrairtA.]  This  was  TelephHi,  afterwarda  king  of  Mysia, 
who  was  wounded  and  healed  fay  the  apear-potnt  of  Achilles. 

>  Tanla^.2     Compare  Odyas.  li.  582  aeq. 

'  Sritiih  chariot.l  The  Etseda  were  properly  tbe  Celtic  war  chariots. 
it  WI4  open  in  front,  bad  a  ivide  pole,  and  was  dways  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses.    See  Cnsar,  B,  G.  ir.  33 ;  t.  16.  Georg.  iii.  204. 
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ELEGY  II.> 

I  WAS  free,  and  was  resolving  to  live  by  mjself,  but  Love, 
though  I  had  concluded  a  peace  with  him,  deceived  me. 
Why  does  a  form  so  fair  as  this  linger  on  earth  ?  Jupiter,  I 
believe  not  those  free  amours  of  thine  in  olden  time.  Her 
hair  is  flaxen,  her  hands  tapering,  and  her  whole  form  fully 
developed,  and  she  moves  ^ong  worthy  even  of  Jove  as  his 
sister,^  or  like  Pallas  when  she  walks  by  Dulichian^  altars, 
with  her  breast  covered  with  the  snaky  head  of  the  Grorgon. 
Like  also  to  the  heroine  Ischomache,^  daughter  of  Lapithes, 
a  delightful  booty  to  the  centaurs  in  their  revels,  and  to  Sais^ 
who  is  said  to  have  yielded  the  embraces  of  her  virgin  form 
to  Mercury  by  the  waves  of  Boebe's^  lake.  Yield  now,  ye 
goddesses,  whom  the  shepherd  once  saw  unrobe  on  Ida's 
height.  Oh  that  age  may  not  spoil  her  beauty,  though  she  live 
as  long  as  the  Cumaean  prophetess  ! 

ELEGY  III.' 

Thou,  that  didst  say  no  woman  could  hurt  thee,  now  hast 
been  caught :  that  boasting  spirit  of  thine  is  laid  low.  O  un- 
happy one,  thou  canst  scarcely  rest  a  single  month,  and  there 
will  soon  be  another  disgraceful  book  about  thee.  I  was  ex- 
pecting a  flsh  could  live  on  the  dry  shore,  or  a  grim  boar  in 
the  sea,  unaccustomed  abode,  or  that  I  could  waste  the  mid- 
night oil  in  grave  studies :  a  love  may  be  interrupted,  but  never 
extinguished.   It  was  not  so  much  her  face,  though  fair  it  be, 

•  Elegy  I  J.]  In  this  beautiful  piece  Propertius  declares  his  admira- 
tion of  Cynthia's  beauty. 

•  Jove  as  hia  aiater.']  Alluding  to  Juno's  m^jestip  gait.  Cf.  ^n.  i.  46, 
AhI  t»Ko  quae  DivOm  tncedo  regina  Jovisque  et  soror  et  conjux. 

»  IhUichium,  ]  one  of  the  Echinades,  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses. 

•  hchomaohef]  otherwise  called  Hippodamia,  wife  of  Peirithous,  was 
carried  off  by  the  Centaur  Eurytus,  and  this  act  caused  the  celebrated 
llKl»t  botween  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse.    See  Ovid,  Metam.  xii.  210. 

»  Saia]t  the  Egyptian  name  for  Minerva :  Kuinoel  reads  Sanctis^  and 
in  tluj  next  line  Brimo,  (Ppifuiv^  to  be  furious,)  a  name  applied  to 
l*ro8erpine /rom  her  resistance  to  the  offers  of  Mercury.      ^ 

•  BQibe.\   A  lake  in  Thessaly. 

»  Elegy  ///.]  The  poet  again  asserts  his  ardent  love  for  Cynthia,  whom 
he  deHcribes  as  a  second  Helen. 
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that  won  me, — ^lilies  cannot  be  whiter  than  my  mistress  :  her 
hue  is  li^e  Scythian  snow  vying  with  Spanish  yeFmilidn, 
like  *  rose-leaves  floating  in  pure  milk ; — nor  her  locks  in  fair 
array,  flowing  over  her  dazzling  neck,  nor  her  eyes,  twin 
sparklers,  lode-stars  to  me ;  nor  that  perchance  she  glistens 
in  Arabian  silk, — I  am  not  made  a  devoted  lover  by  a  mere 
nothing: — it  was  none  of  these  things  so  mach  as  that  she 
dances  beautifully,  when  the  wine  is  removed,  like  Ariadne, 
leader  of  the  frantic  crew ;  none  of  them  so  much  as  when 
she  strikes  the  vocal  strings  with  the  ^olian  quill,  and  plays 
with  a  skill  worthy  of  the  Muses'  lyre  ;  and  when  she  com- 
pares her  verses  with  Corinna's,^  and  thinks  that  Erinna's  ^  are 
not  equal  to  her  own.  In  thy  new-born  days,  my  life,  did 
golden  love  sneeze,*  loud  and  clear,  a  favouring  omen  ?  It 
was  the  gods  that  bestowed  on  thee  these  heavenly  gifts: 
think  not,  perchance,  it  was  thy  mother  gave  them  to  thee. 
Gifts  like  those  are  no  fruit  of  human  birth:  ten  months 
brought  not  forth  those  graces.  Thou,  above  all  others,  art 
born  a  credit  to  Roman  girls  ;  thou  art  the  first  Eoman  girl 
that  Jupiter  will  take  to  his  bed..  Thou  wilt  not  always  be 
my  mistress  on  earth  :  thy  form  is  the  most  beauteous,  after 
Helen,  that  the  earth  has  seen.  Can  I  now  wonder  at  the 
youth  burning  with  love  for  thee  ?  It  were  more  glorious  for 
thee,  O  Troy,  to  have  perished  through  her.  Once  I  used  to 
wonder  at  a  girl  having  been  the  cause  of  bringing  so  many 
warriors  from  Europe  and  Asia  to  Troy :  now,  0  Paris,  I 
find  that  thou  wast  wise,  and  thou  also,  O  Menelaus  ;  thou  in 
demanding  her,  thou  in  being  slow  to  restore  her.  Her 
beauty  was  worthy  even  of  the  death  of  Achilles  :  even  Priam 
must  have  approved  of  the  cause  of  the  war.  Does  any  one 
wish  to  outvie  the  ancient  pictures,  let  him  portray  my  mis- 
tress as  an  original.  Whether  he  show  her  to  Western  or 
Eastern  men,  she  will  inflame  them  both. — ^Let  me,  at  least,^ 

^  Cf.  Anacreon,  28,  22,  (Melhorn,)  ypdipt  piva  Kai  TrapiidQ  poSa  rtf 

yaXaKTi  /i(i^ac> 

3  Corinna.]  A  poetess  of  Tanagra.  in  Boeotia,  who  flouiished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  b.  c. 

*  ErinnaJ]   She  was  born  about  612  b.  c,  and  was  a  friend  of  Sappho. 

*  SneezeJ]  The  omen  of  sneezing  was  considered  lucky.  Cf.  Catullus 
45,  17,  Amor,  siniatrum  ut  ante,  Dextram  atemvit  approbationem.  Theocr. 
xviii.  16,  and  Dryden*8  version  of  the  same. 

'  Let  me  at  leaett.&,c,'\    Some  ^rint  the  remainder  of  this  Elegy  as  a 
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keep  iuT«elf  witiiin  the  bounds  of  this  affectioii :  for  what  if 
MKkSthMT  €oak^  u[ioo  me,  to  make  mj  torments  more  bit- 
ter Mod  deadlj !  Like  as  when  a  bull  at  first  refuses  the 
pk/^^K  *&'^  allcfwardsy  having  become  used  to  the  joke» 
<rMa^  qvw?cl7  to  the  field,  so,  at  first,  young  men  are  intract- 
slut  is  ^jref  and  rage,  but  at  length  are  tamed,  and  bear  all 
Wf^  f^bc  4U»i  wrong.  The  seer  Melampus,^  detected  in 
iuuf'us^  wJSaa  the  oxen  of  Iphiclos,  submitted  to  degrading 
VjjtAt :  IK  wa«  IMC  gain  that  urged  him,  but  rather  the  fair 
t'cp^f  'itifimk^i  to  be  one  daj  a  bride  in  the  house  of  Amjthaoiu 

ELECT  IV.« 

Y'//:  mnei  Hi^  complain  of  manj  wrongs  in  your  mistress^ 
*j&jtu  Mk  a  fftvofir,  often  meet  with  a  repulse,  of^en  as- 
MAiiii  /'/tff  '^tultLess  naib  with  jour  teeth,  and  often,  in  anger 
ami  i^wyUiVtj,  tftamp  with  your  feet.  In  Tain  were  unguents 
Uk-n^j  i^^iTkA  orer  my  hair,  in  Tain  did  I  walk  slowly  and 
win*.  oiKibHiPHd  step.  In  loTe  no  potion  is  of  use,  nor  Medea- 
iikut*  'it:td»in  ta  darkness^  nor  decoctions  made  by  the  hand  of 
tnnuuttih.  For  where  we  see  neither  the  causes  nor  the  mani- 
tnMf.  rnfUi/iKf  of  attack  whence  all  these  evils  arise,  our  way  lies 
til  'UfUiUiH*,  Thitf  kind  of  patient  wants  no  doctors,  no  soft  beds : 
Id  ia  hit  ^N^ia  nor  bad  air  that  is  affecting  him.  He  continues 
b.  vihi^s.  iiM  if  in  kealiky  and  suddenly  his  friends  are  thunder- 
tc/iMck.  4t  Uitf  'iitath  :  we  see  therefore,  that  love,  whatever  it  is^ 
Id  «t  r.tiiii(£  it(puaj»t  which  there  is  no  preservative.  For  to  what 
l/u»{£  m:riromanf!er  have  I  not  been  a  fortune  ?  What  sorce- 
ifMMhutt  iitit  «iijM:ussed  my  dreams  times  out  of  number  ?  May 
«:./>.ir7  muiOif  that  I  have  fall  in  love  with  women :  may  eveiy 
r,ii:i»il  rt  X  Uitf  regard  on  a  youth.    In  that  case,  you  go  quietly 

-,ir.r«4.n  I.,  rlin  nnit.  alleging  the  abruptne«9  of  Hia  9go^  &c.,  but  if  abmpi 
Liu.:  .4  pAttutri  will  the  words  be  abrupt  at  the  begiumng  of  a  new  poem. 
ITii.iiniituA'  (kfifiiry  u  the  beau-ideal  of  abruptnew*. 

•  ii«4#iM*|i«M.  j  ihH  son  oi  Amythauii,  ((<4H>rK.  iii.  550)  undertook  to 
liitxt  i\-.«m  tjihryu  ui  Pyloe,  the  heni  ul'  Iphichuy,  that  his  brother  Bias 
.i»»^M  41.  ,c,iiii  i*«?r«j,  the  daughter  uf  Nc1«mi«,  who  rcfuj»ed  her  to  any  oam 
♦u*.  .  ..uii  Out  pnrl'unn  that  feat,  ^  fii)  Uuav  l^v^  ivpv/icrwxo«c  t^«- 
f.,.    .i>.tv«.  %i.  'iW*.)  Compare  Thcoi'i.  ui.  it. 

•  t::^:'/^  /  ft  1     L'oder  the  torm  of  advtv«  W  a  Ui/ttud,  Propertins  rccoonts 
u*^  .,vu  !i.vcs-ii4pvri«nce. 

•  \tmf-f  1    a««  ouitf  on  i.  1»  ^ 
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.down  the  stream,  without  any  danger  of  your  boat  upsetting : 
wliat  harm  can  the  wave  of  so  narrow  a  sea  do  you  ?  The  one 
ie  often  softened  by  a.  single  word  :  the  other  is  scarcely  ap- 
peased by  your  very  life-blood. 


I3  it  tme,  Cynthia,  that  you  are  becoming  the  town's  talk 
of  all  Rome,  and  that  jour  disgraceful  conduct  is  notorious  ? 
Did  I  deserve  this  ?  Tou  shall  pay  roe  the  penalty,  treacherous 
one,  and  we  will  find  a  breeze,  Cynthia,  to  waft  us  to  some 
port.'  Out  of  many  treacherous  girls,  I  shall  yet  find  ono 
who  will  consent  to  become  celebrated  in  my  poetry,  one  who 
will  abstain  from  mocking  me  by  conduct  bo  notorious  and 
cruel,  and  tear  your  character  to  pieces.  Alas,  though  long 
Ipved,  yet  at  length  must  you  weep.  Now  my  anger  is  Iresh : 
.now  is  the  time  to  part :  if  the  annoyance  be  wanting,  of  a 
Borety  will  love  return.  The  waters  of  the  Carpathian  Sea* 
^ange  not  colour  so  much  beneath  the  nortli  winds,  nor  is  a 
idarkling  cloud  so  soon  dispersed  by  a  hazardous  south  wind, 
:B8  angry  lovers  are  easily  changed  by  a  ivord.  Propertius, 
now  that  you  can,  withdraw  your  neck  from  the  unmerited 
yoke.  Tou  will  feel  pain,  but  only  for  one  night:  every  evil 
in  love  becomes  light  if  borne.  But  you,  my  life,  I  adjure  you 
"hy  lady  Juno's  dulcet  power,  harm  not  yourself  by  your  own 
Wa3nvardne93.  It  is  not  the  bull  only  that  strikes  a  foe  with 
Ills  curved  horn,  but  even  a  sheep,  on  being  hurt,  resists  her 
assailants.  I  will  not  rend  your  dress  from  your  false  body, 
Aor  aliall  my  anger  break  the  doors  that  are  closed  in  my  face : 
'  nor  will  I  venture,  in  my  anger,  to  pull  out  by  the  root  your 
<  clnstering  hair,  nor  mercilessly  assault  you  with  my  fists. 
Iiet  some  rustic,  whose  head  the  ivy,  poet's  wreath,  has  never 
aurrounded,  stoop  ^^i  a  &uy  like  that.  I  will  write  these  words 
never  to  be  forgotten  while  you  live :  Cynthia  is  beauteous  in 
form,  Cynthia  is  false  in  professions  of  fidelity.     Believe  me, 

Efeffp  r,]  He  teptdaches  Cynfhia  with  her  bad  conduct,  and 
IhrenlenB  la  lenve  lior. 

'  To  tomt  port.]  We  read  with  Laclimann  and  Pnley  ali>fUO  instead 
of  Aquilo.  The  lattsr,  as  Hertiberg  pleasantly  reraoika,  "immanes 
tempestales  iulerpretibus  movil," 

'  Tht  Carjialhiaa  Sea.]  So  called  after  Caipalhua,  (SAarpanto,)  an 
iiluid  belwcea  Ciute  and  Hhudes. 
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Cynthia,  however  mnch  jou  set  at  nought  the  whispers  of 
common  report,  this  verse  will  blanch  your  cheeks. 

ELEGY  VI.» 

Not  thus  did  lovers  throng  the  house  of  the  Ephyrean' 
Lais,  at  whose  doors  all  Greece  bent,  nor  was  the  crowd  so 
great  in  times  of  yore,  at  the  house  of  Thais,^  celebrated  by 
Menander,  with  whom  the  people  of  Athens  ^  disported  itself,, 
nor  was  Phryne,^  who  was  rich  enough  to  rebuild  Thebes, 
made  happy  by  so  many  admirers.  Moreover  you  often  say 
falsely  that  your  lovers  are  your  relations,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  persons  to  kiss  you  by  right  of  kinship.  I  am  vexed 
by  the  pictures  of  young  men,  by  the  names  you  have  ever 
on  your  lips,  by  the  speechless  infant  boy  in  the  cradle.  I 
am  annoyed  if  your  mother  gives  you  many  kisses,  if  your 
sister,  if  she  with  whom  your  friend  sleeps.  I  am  annoyed 
by  everything : — ^I  am  a  coward, — pardon  my  cowardice, — 
and  in  my  misery  fear  that  under  the  woman's  dress  a  man 
lies  hid.  These  were  faults,  so  says  report,  that  brought  men, 
in  days  of  yore,  to  blows :  firom  beginnings  like  these  came 

'  EU^  F/.3  This  Elegy,  in  subject  similar  to  the  preceding,  laments 
the  deseneracY  of  the  age,  and  ends  with  a  commendation  of  chastity. 

*  Epkyrean  JL«w.]  Corinth  was  called  Ephyra  after  a  daughter  of 
Oceanns,  (Virg.  Georg.  ir.  343,)  the  primitive  inhabitant  of  the  country. 
Lais  was  a  celebrated  coartesan  of  the  place,  who  lived  in  the  time  of' 
tbe  Pelj^oonesian  war ;  she  was  notorious  for  her  avarice  and  caprice. 
See  Aibeccus.  570,  C. ;  588,  D. ;  585,  D. ;  582.  The  proverb,  Non  cuivia 
homim  oGotingit  adire  Corinthum,  "  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  venture 
OB  a  visit  to  Corinth," — arose  from  the  enormous  sums  that  she  exacted 
froBi  her  admims- 

'  TkauS\  She  was  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Persian  expedition, 
aad  is  best  known  from  the  story,  somewhat  doubtful  though  it  be,  of 
hrer  having  sdmnlated  him,  during  a  festival  at  Persepolis,  to  set  fire  to  the 
palace  of  the  Peisan  kings.  See  Dryden*s  AUxander^s  Featt,  She  is 
called  Urmmmdrra,  (cf.  v.  5,  43,)  from  Menander  having  inscribed  a  play 
witkbcr  Dame^ 

*  Tkejtnpleof  AtMem,]  The  Athenians  are  called  popuku  Eriek- 
ikomha  from  an'  old  kin^r,  Erocthous  or  Kriohthonius. 

*  PkwymeJj  S4e  was  native  of  ThMpia»  in  Bivotia,  and  is  said  to  have 
cffered  10  rtbnild  Thebes,  if  Alexander  wouM  crt««t»nt  to  having  a  tablet, 
coBmcmxatiag  the  fact,  set  up  on  the  walls,  ThA  IVma  Amad^omeme 
of  Apb>a,  and  tbe  Cmidiam  IVnim  of  PraxiitiliMi,  Ar«  said  to  have  been 
YKJ2gA  isom  ha  firme-  See  Athenwus,  xiii,  {)IH),  fttr  anecdotes  of  her, 
BKve  ftar^akJa^  t^  of  HrperidM  gaiiiinf  ht^r  at^uittal  by  causing  her 
to  bare  ha  baaom  bc&ve  judges  who  wena  about  ta  eond«mn  her  to  death. 
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the  fatal  Trojan  war.  The  Bame  madness  induced  the  Cen- 
taurs to  hnrl  emboased  vaaes  at  Peirithous.'  "Why  need  I  re- 
call Grecian  instances  ?  Thou  wast  the  ringleader  in  an 
aasault,  0  Romulus,  nurtured  by  the  milk  of  a  wild  she-wolf. 
Thon  didst  teach  thy  men  to  cany  off  with  impunity  Sabine' 
ing  to  Ihee  Love  now  dares  anything  at  Rome. 
Happy  wa3  the  wife  of  Admetus,'  and  the  bed-partner  of 
Ulysses,  and  every  woman  that  ia  contented  with  her  hus- 
band's house.  What  was  the  use  of  erecting  temples  to 
Chastity  for  maidens'  uae,  when  any  married  woman  may  be 
what  she  pleases  ?  The  band  that  first  traced  indelicate 
figures,  and  placed  in  a  chaste  house  objects  disgraceful  to  see, 
corrupted  the  eyes,  hitherto  unsullied,  of  maidens,  and  would 
have  thera  no  longer  ignorant  of  its  own  depravity.  Evil  be 
to  him  that  produced  on  earth,  by  that  art,  quarrels  latent  in 
a  mute  object  of  pleasure.  Walls  were  not,  in  former  times, 
sdorned  with  figures  like  those  :  houses,  then,  had  no  guilt 
eshibited  on  them.  But  it  ia  not  without  reason  that  the 
spider  has  veiled  the  temple,  and  grass  ignominiously  over- 
i^read  the  place  of  the  descried  gods.  What  guards,  there- 
fore, what  abode,  impassable  by  an  enemy's  foot,  shall  I  assign 
"ihee  ?  Rigorous  custody,  placed  over  a  woman  against  her  will, 
;is  of  no  BvaiL  Cynthia,  she  that  is  ashamed  of  sinning*  is 
lafe  enough.  Neither  wife  nor  mistress  shall  ever  seduce  me ; 
dton  shalt  always  be  my  mistress,  and  my  wife. 

ELEGY  V1I.>    TO  CYNTHIA. 

Ctnthia  rqoioed  indeed  at  the  repeal  of  the  law,"  since 
i^e  passing  of  which  we  have  both  of  us  long  wept  for  feur 
It  should  divide   us,  though  Jupiter  himself  cannot  part 

Sea  on  ii.  2,  9.  '  See  Livy  i.  9.  ■  Alecalia. 

Aihamtdof  tinningJ]  Cunipaie  Camus,  419  aeq.,  J  mean  t/tal,  loo, 
iat  yet  a  hidden  utTength,  &c. 

*  Blegy  VIl.^  He  congratulalea  Cynthia  on  Mb  being  able  to  continue 

ia  connexion  with  her,  which  law  had  threatened  to  dissolve. 

■  Thtrepadofthstav!.]^     The  law  alluded  to  is  Lex  Julia  De  Maritis 

hdmartdiM.    It  waa  enacted  &bout  a.  c.  IB;  cnme  into  opeiatioa  h.  c. 

3;  modi&ed  A.  D.  9.     Had  it  continued  in  force  Propettius  musl  hare 

parried,  aad  aa  ^nlhin  was  a  meretrix,  a  union  wilJi  her  waa  impossible, 

Por  the  law  see  Tac.  Ann.  ui.  15.     Aa  this  book  was  written  b  c.  25, 

'Shere  ia  a  historical  difficully  ia  Ihe  dates  j  Boitie  suppose  that  a  previous 

~atl«aipt  of  Augustus  is  atludtsd  lu. 
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two  lovers  against  their  will.  But  Cisar  is  mighty : — yes, 
Ciusar  is  mighty  in  arms  :  but  the  conquering  of  nations  avails 
notliing  in  love.  For  sooner  would  I  suffer  this  head  to  be 
parted  from.  luy  neck  than  submit  to  quench  the  fire  of  our 
love  by  wedlock,  or  pass,  aa  a  husband,  your  shut-up  house, 
and  look  back  with  swimming  eyes  on  its  forsaken  door. 
Alas,  what  sort  of  sleep,  Cynthia,  would  the  pipe  play  to  you 
ill  my  weddiiig  procession  ?  sadder  would  it  be  than  a  funend 
trumpet.  What  care  I  for  furnishing  soldiers  to  old  my 
country's  triumphs  ?  No  soldier  will  ever  spring  from  my 
blood.  But  if  I  were  to  follow,'  in  earnest,  my  mistress  to 
the  field,  the  mighty  horse  of  Castor*  could  not  go  fast  enough 
for  me.  My  fame,  spread  as  far  as  the  Scythians,' dwellers  in 
the  snowy  wild,  has  got  me  so  great  a  name  from  my  poet's 
profession  :  so  I  fight  not.  You  alone  are  pleasing  to  me : 
may  I  alone,  Cynthia,  condnue  to  please  you  :  such  love  as 
yours  will  be  more  precious  to  me  even  than  family. 

ELEGY  VIII.' 

A  UAiD  long  dear  to  me  is  taken  from  me,  and  yet,  my 
friend,  you  bid  me  not  shed  tears.  No  enmities  but  those  of 
love  are  implacable:  stab  myself  and  I  shall  be  a  n 
ciful  foe.  Can  I  imagine  her  locked  in  another's  arms  ?  Shall 
she,  that  was  once  called  mine,  be  mine  no  longer  ?  All  things 
are  turned  upside  down :  of  a  surety  it  is  so  with  love :  yield, 
or  conquer :  this  is  the  wheel  of  Love,*  Often  have  mighty 
chiefs,  often  have  mighty  kings  fallen :  Thebes  once  stood : 
ODce  there  was  a  lofty  Troy.     How  many  presents  have  I 

'  fflaerelofolloic,&c.'\  "  I  leai  here,  '  Vira  taea  coiailartr  catlra 
ptalde:'  Kuinoel  has  Romana  comilarenl  hf  a  Uonjecturc  most  improba- 
ble on  a.n;  knonn  principluB  of  palungiaphy,"  Fal^.  Jacob  and  Weber, 
(Corp.  Poet,  Lai.,)  in  tierba  mca  comitarer,  Ac.  Thff  melaphot  of  tattra 
aa  npptied  to  loie-affaira  is  comman  cnou^li,  so  Fropenius  adds  vera  to 
imply  going  to  war  in  eaniest, 

*  The  hom  0/  Caator.}   CyUanis.  See  Gear.  iiL  90.  Val.  Place,  i.  246. 
■  The  Scythians.^  Tbef  aieca]led£DTs3tAcni(Jdr,£comlboBoi7StheneB, 

(DneipeT,)  iheit  chief  riTEr. 

*  fkjry  VIII.'\  He  laments  his  desertion  by  Cynlhia,  [uid  Ihrealena 
desperate  things, 

*  The  tchail  of  Lme.']  Tiie  picluruig  of  Forluno  with  a  wheel  is  ai 
old  allegory  ;  the  poet  gires  one  to  Love  here,  Hoai  the  changing  nalur 
of  Ihal  power  as  well  aa  of  Forliine. 


given,  what  ver 
girl  has  never  si 
for  many,  yea,  t 
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13  have  I  made  1  and  yet  the  iron-hearted 
id,  "I  love."  I  have  been  thoughtless,  then, 
o  many  years,  in  submitting  to  you,  worth- 
aad  your  house.  Did  I  ever  show  niyself  free  to 
yon  f  will  you  be  for  ever  casting  disitainrul  wards  at 
me?  So  then,  you  will  die  in  the  prime  of  life,  PropertiUB? 
Tea,  die:  let  her  esult  in  your  death.  Let  her  insult  my 
Bpirit,  vex  my  shade,  dance  on  my  funerol  pile,  and  spurn 
my  bones  with  her  foot,  Did  not  Boeotian  Hiemon'  fall  on 
the  tomb  of  Antigone,  wounded  in  liis  side  with  his  own 
Bword,  and  mingle  his  bones  with  those  of  the  maid,  without 
whota  be  would  not  retura  to  his  Theban  borne  ?  But  jou 
shall  not  escape ;  you  must  die  with  me ;  from  this  same 
ds^BT  must  the  blood  of  either  reek.  Although  a  death  of 
that  sort  will  be  dishonourable  to  me, — dishonourable  it  is, — 
you  shall  die  with  me.  Even  Achilles  tlie  great,  when  his 
bride  was  taken  away  from  him,  suffered,  in  his  desolation, 
bis  arms  to  lie  idle  in  ,  his  tent.  lie  had  seen  the  flight  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  scattered  slaughter  of  them  on  the  shore, 
-and  the  Doriaa  camp  "  glowing  with  the  fire  kindled  by  Hec- 
tor; he  had  seen  Patroclua  lying  stretched  out,  in  mighty 
bulk,  on  the  sand,  and  his  hair,  reeking  with  blood,  lying  in 
disorder  on  the  ground.  He  suffered  all  for  fair  Briseis'  sake : 
so  great  and  passionate  was  his  grief  on  being  parted  from  bis 
love.  But  after  that,  by  a  late  retribution,  she,  the  captive 
of  his  spear,  was  restored,  he  dragged  that  brave  Hector 
behind  his  Thracian  ear.  As  lam  much  inferior  to  liim  both 
in  parentage^  and  arms,  is  it  wonderful  that  Love  fairly  tri- 
umphs over  me  ? 

ELEGY  IX.' 

What  my  rival  is,  I  have  often  been  ;  but,  perchance,  even 
in  an  hour,  he  will  be  turned  otT,  and  some  one  else  be  more 

'  Ifmnon.]  Son  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes  in  BiEOtia.  He  was  in  lova 
wilh  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  (Edipus  and  TtK^asta:  vhen  she  vaa 
buried  alive,  hy  hia  father's  ordera,  ha  coramiltad  suicide  on  hDC  grafe. 
See  Soph.  AnCig.  1192  seq. 

'  7%t  Doriaa  camp.}  Allusion  ia  heto  made  to  the  firinR  of  the  Greek 
fleet  by  Hector.  See  Iliad  xvi.  1 14,  &c.  He  also  slew  Patioclus  (xri 
ess,  fte.;  i»ii.  192). 

•  Parmlage,}    Achilles  was  the  aon  of  Thetis,  a  Bea-goddeM. 

'  Elegy  IX.     Ho  upbraids  Cj-nthia  with  deserting  him,  and  etids  hy 
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favoured.  Penelope,  woman  worthy  of  so  many  suitors,  was 
able  to  remain  liuthl'ul  for  Iwice  ten  years.  She  was  able  to 
defer  wedding  any  one  by  feigning  to  be  engaged  in  spin' 
ning,'  craftily  undoing  by  night  wbat  gfae  bod  woven  by  day; 
and  though  she  never  expected  to  see  Ulysses  agun,  yet  she 
remained  faithful  to  bim  till  age  came  upon  her.  Briseiti, 
too,  embracing  the  dead  Achilles,  beat  her  fair  face  with 
phrensied  hand,  and,  a  sorrowful  captive,  washed  the  bo<fy  of 
her  blood-stained  lord,  baving  brought  him  to  the  Simoia,  and 
laid  him  by  its  yellow  pools.  Her  hair,  too,  she  disfigured, 
and  bore  tchat  the  fire  had  left  of  the  corpse  of  the  mighty 
Achilles,  and  hb  huge  bones,  in  her  little  bond,  when,  O 
Achilles,  neither  Feleus  nor  thy  mother,  goddess  of  the  azure 
main,  came  ta  tliee,  nor  Scyrian  Deiudamia'  attended  her 
widowed  husband.  Then  was  Greece  blessed  with  true 
daughters :  then  virtue  throve  even  in  the  camp.  But  you, 
unnatural  one,  could  not  be  alone  one  night,  nor  remtun  one 
day  in  solitude ;  nay,  you  and  your  admirers  qua&ed  the 
wine-cup  with  many  a  kugh :  most  likely  abusive  words  were 
spoken  of  me.  You  even  welcome  him  who  formerly,  of  tiis 
own  accord,  left  you  :  may  the  gods  grant  you  enjoy  him  to 
your  cost !  Is  this  Me  reteard  for  the  vows  made  by  me  for 
your  safety  ?  When  the  Stygian  wave  had  all  but  got  you, 
and  we,  your  friends,  were  standing,  in  tears,  about  your  couch, 
where  or  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  was  he,  O  treacherous 
one  ?  If  I  were  detained  as  a  soldier  in  the  distant  Indies,  or 
if  my  vessel  were  on  the  ocean,  what  would  your  feelings  be? 
But  it  is  easy  fur  you  to  make  up  a  story  and  frame  excuses ; 
in  this  accomplish menl  a  woman  is  always  a  proficient.  The 
Syrles  shitl  nut  so  much  with  the  changing  breeee,  nor  are 
leaves  so  much  shaken  by  the  south  wind  in  winter,  a9 
woman's  anger  conies  and  goes  without  any  fixed  law,  be  the 
reason  important  or  of  no  consequence.  Now,  since  such  is 
your  dolerminatiuit.  I  will  yield.  0  ye  Cupids,  send  out  your 
arrows  sharper,  I  pray  you.  Mak«  them  teU  unerringly,  and 
release  me  from  this  life :  my  blood  will  be  to  you  the  great- 

d«cUring  tbit  hit  Kfiwiiou  i>  aiill  uiicluuigcd.~Thu  slAmU  as  tbe  tenth 
Elflg]'  in  MDie  books,  *.  Iirpikk  btiing  niRtla  *ftiit  tk.  16  of  the  ruregoiug. 

'  Sp^rsa^     Uifrm,  as  (ha  jutmui^as  of  ipianio);.  is  put  far  teli. 

*  Dtiiauaa}  wu  lh«  diUfUlw  of  LycMOcdet,  ud  mother  of  Keop- 

toleotus. 


eat  poBsible  prize.  The  stars  bear  me  witness,'  end  the 
morning  hoar-froat,  and  the  gate  stealthily  opened  to  me, 
poor  wretch,  that  nothing  in  life  has  ever  been  dearer  to  me 
tliaa  you :  now,  too,  you  shall  still  be  dear,  although  my 
enemy.  No  other  mistress  shall  share  my  bed:  I  will  be 
alone,  sinpe  I  may  not  be  yours.  And  oh, — grant  it,  ye  gods, — 
if  perchance  1  have  lived  a  guileless  life,  may  mj  rival  in  the 
midst  of  his  love  benome  a  stone.  Not  more  fatally,  while 
contending  for  the  throne,  did  the  Theban  chiels"  light  and 
iiill,  despite  their  mother's  efforts  to  part  them,  than  I  would 
'fight  wicA  you,  my  rival,  if  my  mistress  were  the  prize,  and  I 
consent  to  meet  death,  so  that  I  slay  yon  at  the  same  time. 


BUI*  It 


ELEGY  I.'     [ii.  10,  K.] 


roi*  it  is  now  time  to  traverse  Helicon  in  other  measurei^ 
bud  fijll  time  to  give  the  iield  to  my  Thracian  steed.  It  is 
bow  my  pleasure  to  sing  of  troo])s  of  horse  mighty  in  the 
fight,  and  to  chronicle  the  Roman  wars  of  my  chief.  But  if 
any  powers  fail  me,  at  all  events  my  courage  will  be  merito- 
vious:  in  great  attempts  even  to  have  had  the  will  is  enough. 
let  early  youth  sing  of  love,  maturer  age  of  war :  1  will  sing 
of  war%  since  my  mistress  has  been  celebrated.  Now  I  wish 
■to  proceed  on  my  way  with  look  more  dignified  and  sober: 

Tht  tori,  &.C.]  Some  suppose  b  lacuniL  herB,  bat  iheie  a  none  really. 
The   T/i'^im   chie/i.]     The  broUiere,   Eleoclea  nod   Poljnices,  who 
Icilled  each  other,  Ihcir    molher,  Jucusta,  liaving   vainly   triad    to   put 
-'     a.     See  Eur.  P/ian.  3U0— G37. 

Boat  Sll.i  Same  say  that  Ihe  second  book  has  been  diiided  b; 
'  1  without  anj  soffieienl  te«aon.  We  bnve  followed  Pnley  in 
„  the  diriaion.  To  ordinary  readers,  however,  the  qnettion 
rliellieT  there  are  fuur  or  fire  books  of  ElogieB  is  of  no  great  JmiHinaDce. 
*  -Efojy  /.]  The  [loet  deciate*  hia  iiiUriilion  to  sing  of  wbtb  uid  heroic 
hemes,  but  at  the  same  lime  professes  hia  inubiiily  to  do  so  piojierly. 
'  But,  «c.]  Some  snppoM  the  eommeniiemBm  of  ihia  Elegy  to  be 
,Mt;  Ihe  idea  of  tbe  poel  wis,  however,  "  HitheMo  I  fakn  lung  of  love. 
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my  Muse  now  teaches  me  another  kind  of  song.  Arise,  mj 
soul :  soar  from  a  lowly  strain,  0  Mtiscs,  and  gather  strength : 
my  work  must  new  be  in  a  lofty  tone.  The  Euphratee  no 
longer  boflgts  of  the  Parthian  horsemen's'  flying  fight,  and 
grieves  that  it  sent  not  back  the  CniBsi.*  India,  moreover, 
is  submitting  its  neck  to  thy  triumph,  Augiistus,  the  recesses 
of  Arabia,^  hitherto  untouched,  are  trembling  at  thee ;  and 
every  sequestered  region  of  the  earth  will  feel  thy  conquering 
Lands.  This  campaign  will  I  follow :  by  singing  of  thy  militaiy 
deeds  I  shall  become  a  great  poet ;  may  the  Fates  grant  me  to 
survive  to  that  day.  Aa,  when  we  cannot  reach  the  head  of 
great  statues,  a  wreath  is  laid  just  at  the  feet,  so  I  now,  un- 
able to  reach  the  heights  of  Epic  »}ng,  offer,  in  humble  adora- 
tioQ,  an  ordinary  offering  of  frankincense.  Not  yet  are  my 
strains  acquainted  with  die  founts  of  Ascra:*  Love  has  only 
bathed  in  Permessus'  wave,^ 

ELEQT  n,'  TO  CYNTHIA-  [ii.  II.] 
Others  may  write  about  thee,  and  yet  thou  mayest  be  un- 
known ;  let  him  who  is  for  sowing  seed  in  a  barren  soil  praise 
thee.  The  dark  day  of  thy  funeral,  lost  rite  that  can  be  paid 
thco,  will  curry  off,  beheve  me,  all  thy  accomplishments  in 
one  bier,  and  the  traveller  will  pass  by  thy  bones  in  contempt, 
and  will  not  say,  This  dust  was  onco  a  learned  maid. 

'  Parthian  AorsmiBM.]  They  were  noted  for  their  mode  of  wu&re, 
which  consisted  in  feigning  flight,  then  lumiag  on  iheir  saddles  anil 
Mnding  i.  deadlj  abot  at  theii  pursuers.  Cf.  Georg.  iii.  31.  Hor.  Od.  ii, 
13,  17. 

'  The  Cnaii-I  M.  Licinius  Crassua,  and  hia  son,  P.  Licmioa,  fell  in 
llie  well-known  and  dUsBtrous  eipcditicm  to  Parthiu,  b.  c.  ^4. 

*  Arabia.']  The  nlluBioa  to  the  disaalroua  eipeditiun  under  .^Uus 
GkIIus  to  Arabia,  marks  the  date  of  the  poem,  which  must  ha.ve  been 
written  ebotit  (he  time  the  expedition  was  contemplated,  v,  c.  25 ;  and 
certainly  not  after  its  ignominious  Ikilure.  Cf.  Hoi.  Od.  liL  24,  1, 
iHlaclii  opulcDlior  Thetauriii  Arabum. 

'  Aiora.]  Id  Bieotio,  the  birtliplace  of  tfeiiodi  the  poet  means  (hat 
ha  cannot  rise  to  the  ranjealtc  o(  Hesiod'a  song.  His  birthplace  is  do- 
aoribed  by  Heaiod  (0pp.  638)  as  oiSup^  "'•fil,  X''!'"  ""ic^,  &ipu  dp- 
yaXfii,  aiiSi  jror'  foflXij. 

'  Ptrmeatia,']  A  fonntain  or  liver  on  Mount  Helii^on.  Cf.  Tirg. 
Eclog.  vi.  64. 

*  Elfff!/  //.]  A  warning  to  Cynthia  not  to  be  too  proud  of  her  popular- 
ily,  wbii-'b  she  owes  to  his  praises  rather  than  to  any  qualities  of  her  own, 
which  will  make  her  known  lu  posterity. 


ELEGY  ril.'  [ii.  12.] 

Think  you  not  that  he  had  hands  of  marvellous  skill  who- 
flver  first  painted  Love  as  a  boy?'  He  first  saw  that  loTers 
live  careless  of  everything,  and  that  great  hlessiiigs  are  lost 
with  indifference.  Not  without  a  meaning  did  he  add  supple 
pinions,  and  make  the  god  flit  in  the  human  heart,  For  in 
truth  we  lovers  tosa  up  and  down  on  the  waves,  and  the 
e  that  wafta  us  remains  settled  nowhere.  Rightly,  too, 
9  his  hand  amied  with  hnrbed  arrows,  while  his  Gnossian 
joiver  bangs  from  his  two  shoulders.^  For  he  strikes  «a 
ee  the  foe  and  be  on  our  guard,  and  from  that 
^ound  no  one  recovers.  In  me  his  darts  are  left ;  the  image 
f  the  boy  is  also  present,  but  he  has  certainly  loat  his  wings ; 
'  r  he  never  flies  from  my  hreast,  and  is  constantly  warring 
ritb  my  heart's  blood.  What  pleasure  canst  thou  find  in 
IweUing  in  marrowleas  bones  ?  if  thou  hast  any  feelings  of 
!,  transfer  thy  darts  elsewhere.  It  were  more  aatisfacWry 
0  try  that  poison  of  thine  on  the  heart-whole  :  it  is  not  I, 
rat  my  emaciated  shadow,  that  is  smarting  :  if  you  destroy  it, 
who  will  there  be  to  sing  of  such  subjects  ?  This  muse  of 
!,  low  in  degree  tliough  it  is,  is  a  great  glory  to  thee,  in 
it  sings  of  the  head,  and  the  Angers,  and  the  black  eyes 
F  toy  mistress,  and  of  her  feet  that  touch  the  ground  so 
gbtty  as  she  goes. 

Elify  III-I    An  elegant  Itltle  poem  □□  (he  symbolism  embodied  in 
pDpuiu'  lepresenlaliraiB  of  Loye. — Paliy. 

Thiiii  sou  not.  &c.]  Compare  Eubulus  Vp.  Alhen.  xiii.  i6%  C. 
'Wiulmu]  was  be  who  lu-st  painted  or  moulded  in  wuK  iho  winged 
n of  Lore?"  A  beaailTul  [Hinrailiire  or m rutiiwuy  Lovv  will  be  found 

'  7V«  ikouUtTt.}  '•  Not  that  he  had  two  qiilvsr*.  m  Hertiherg 
Bvks,  bat  ibit  (he  quiver  with  its  olriiii  (amuntiim)  mAy  be  inid  to 
^  bant  b<rUt  iliDaldera.  But  I  hare  lomi)  lunnlclon  (hut  tha  ■sum  is 
a :  tbe  quiiei  whea  not  in  uaa  liiing  al  Iba  buck  ftom  hi(A  ahouldcn  ; 
■ca  Bied  it  wB»  pulled  to  one  side,  and  'o  woa  iiKpended  aa\f  ttotn  the 
■hemkief.     In  (bis  case  Lora  holili  ths  btrbod  arrow  toady  in 

.  factxnie  (quoniam)  he  aiina  IniLnnlaneDuily,  ami  doci  nol  wait 

dnw  the  aaow  from  the  quiver."— i'oi'i'. 
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ELEGY  IV.'    TO  CYNTHIA,    [ii.  13.] 

Ittjba'  arms  riot  itself  with  so  many  Persian  arrows  as 
Lore  baa  planted  darta  in  my  breast.  He  forbade  me  to 
despise  tlie  playful  Muses  so  much,  and  bade  me  dwell  in  the 
Aficrffian  grove  with  tliis  object;  not  to  have  Pierian  oaka 
following  me,  or  to  be  able  to  atttact  wild  beaata  in  the 
lamarian  valley,^  hnt  rather  that  Cynthia  may  be  captivated 
by  my  strains,  and  I  then  make  myself  more  known  by  my 
art  than  Inachian  Linus.*  I  do  not  admire  a  fair  form  only, 
nor  a  woman  for  beiog  able  to  boast  of  illuEirious  ancestors. 
Mine  be  the  bliss  to  read  my  versea  on  the  bosom  of  a  girl  of 
talent,  and  to  submit  my  writings  to  the  approval  of  intellectual 
ears.  When  thb  shall  be  my  happy  lot,  farewell  to  the  vague 
and  contradictory  talk  of  the  vulgar ;  I  shall  be  safe  if  my 
mistress  be  my  judge  ;  for  if  she  turn  a  kindly  ear  to  me, 
and  is  disposed  to  friendship,  I  can  then  bear  the  enmity  of 
Jove.  VWhensoever,  therefore,  darkness  shall  have  closed  my 
^es,  bsten  to  the  instructions  you  are  to  observe  for  my 
funeral.  Let  not  the  procession  display  a  long  line  of  images, 
and  let  not  the  trumpet  pour  forth  a  vain  lament  on  my  death : 
let  not  a  bier  be  laid  for  me  with  ivory  supports,  nor  let  my 
body  be  placed  on  a.  couch  luxuriously  spread.'  Let  there  be 
no  line  of  platters  filled  with  perfumes:  let  me  have  but  a 
humble  funeral  in  plebeian  style.  My  procession  will  be 
quite,  quite  large  enough  if  it  consists  of  my  three  books,  which 
I  will  give  to  Persephone  aa  a  most  handsome  preaent.  Follow 

'  Elegy  IV.']  He  boasts  that  his  Poems  will  prevent  him  &om  being 
forgullen :  this  is  followed  b;  relloclions  on  liis  dealh. 

'  /turo.]  Kuro, Paley ;  Suia,  Kninoel;  ^Joraufa, SalmasLus ;  (BroncUi. 
fn  h.  1.)  Codices,  Etruica.  Kara  is  ibe  correcliDn  of  Ponlanus : 
Itanea  was  lo  the  N.  B,  of  PaleHtine ;  its  inhabitiints  were  celebrsLed  for 
■icheiy.     See  Georg.  ii.  418,  UuTaot  tasi  lorquentur  in  arcut. 

■  Itvtarian  valley.]  Isniarus  was  in  Thrace  ;  Orpheia  perfoimed  the 
real  menlioned  in  the  text. 

*  Lima.)  Son  of  Apollo,  and  one  of  the  Muses ;  there  are  variaus 
traditions  concerning  hia  birlji  and  death. 

'  Lv^rvriotaly  tpread.']  Attains  was  king  of  Pergamus,  and  left  hii 
immense  wealth  to  the  Roman  people;  hence  cosily  ornamDnls.  furni- 
ture, &Q-  ate  described  by  the  epithet  Attalicus.  Cf.  iii.  24,  12,  Aulsis 
Atlalicis. 


me  yoarselC  beating  your  baretl  breast,  and  oeaae  not  to  cnlt 
out  my  name,  and  imprint  the  last  kissea  on  my  cold  lipi 
when  a  box'  tilled  with  perfume  from  Syriii  shall  bn  given 
jou.  Laallj,  when  the  Sre  shall  have  conDUmed  me,  let  a  small 
urn  receive  my  ashes,  and  let  a  laurel  be  plouuil  on  tlie  top  of 
Jay  modest  tomb,  that  its  shade  may  cover  the  restins-pliiee  of 
^thedead,andlettwo  lines  be  written  over  me — "liii  wnuis  now 
.tying  in  unsightly  duat  was  ones  the  iilavo  of  Love  only."  My 
.tomb  will  not,  from  this  modeet  inscription,  I»ecome  Icm  known 
than  was  the  blood-slainedgravcof  the  cbicl'of  Phtliin.'  And 
whenever  jou  come  to  die, — remember  thst  you  muiit  travel 
4h»l  journey,^ — come,  at  a  ripe  age,  to  my  grave,  wliere  I 
■ball  be  wititing  for  you.  Meanwhile,  beware  of  dniplslog 
me  in  my  tomb :  the  earth  can  sometimes  feel  keenly :  and 
oh  that  any  ooe  of  the  three  sbtcra  liud  hidden  me  breathe  my 
laat  in  my  cradle.  For  to  ivhat  purpose  ia  lite  to  Imi  proiervea 
for  so  uncertain  a  period  ?  Nestor  was  reduced  to  a«hoii  nnor 
having  lived  through  three  generations.*  Now  if  in  the  liegti 
•of  Troy  a  Phrygian^  soldier  hod  cut  iihort  liis  life  iilrcndy  lor 
advanced,  he  would  not  have  seen  the  cor)Nio  of  Antilochun" 
buried,  nor  should  we  find  him  uaying,  0  di^utli,  why  art  tliuu 
so  late  in  coming  to  me  ?  You,  liowever,  will  ever  grieve 
at  the  loss  of  your  friend :  it  is  allowable  to  love  for  evor 
.those  that  are  gone.  Venus  is  witness  to  tliis,  wliuoe  fair 
Adonis  a  cruel  boar  once  slew  wbeti  hunting  on  Iduliuni'ii 
crest :  it  is  said  that  be  lay,  in  all  hia  beauty,  among  thoMe 
marshes,  and  thither,  Venus,  it  is  said  that  thou  didst  go  with 
.dishevelled  hair.  But  vainly,  Cynthia,  will  you  attempt  to 
lecaU  my  dumb  shade,  for  what  answer  will  the  scanty  roinoinn 
of  my  bones  be  able  to  make  ? 


>u«  stone  of  tliut  nume. 
Pott/xetn,  the  dnuglitei  of 


IkhI;  1)eroTe  it  -kob  placed  on  tbe  pile, 
"the  onyx  WHB  a  eon  of  maible,  not  the 
.    »  Phlhia.']    Achilla  cam 
Hecabk,  was  aacrillced  over  liis  tomb. 
'  Ttiia  line  ia,  probably,  coirupt. 

*  See  Iliaa  i.  247. 

*  Galiictui  IB  Lhe  old  roadinir,  explained  by  gome  !□  be  Phrygian,  from 
aalliUh  a  river  in  Pluygia,  mentioQed  in  Ovid  (,Faiti,  iv.  3G4) ;  others  read 
J)aT*iania,  Ram. 

~  AntUoiAvt.1    Neitor's  ion,  who  was  killod  by  HemDon.  Cf.  Juv,  z. 
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ELEGY  V.'     [ii.  U.  K,] 


The  grandson  of  Atreus  rejoiced  not  so  much  in  triumph- 
ing over  Troy,  on  the  fall  of  the  great  power  of  Laomedon ; 
nor  was  Ulysses  so  delighted  at  having  brought  hia  wander- 
ings to  an  end,  and  touched  the  dear  shores  of  Ithaca;^  nor  did 
Orestes'  sister  Electra  joy  30  much  on  seeing  him  safe,  whose 
bones  she  fancied  that  she  bad  beld,  to  lier  sorrow ;  nor  did 
the  daughter  of  Minos'  see  Theseus  \vith  so  much  delight, 
after  he  had  made  liia  way  safely  out  of  the  Labyrinth  by 
roeans'of  aolue:  the  joy*  of  all  (Aese  were  not  so  great  as  whaE 
I  experienced  last  night :  as  happy  as  an  immortal  shall  I  be, 
if  I  be  blessed  with  another  like  it.  But  whibt,  in  humble 
guise,  I  walked  with  dtiwticast  head,  I  was  called  more  worth- 
less than  a  dry  tank.*  No  longer  does  she  seek  to  answer  me 
by  cold  disdain,  nor  has  she  the  heart  to  ait  unmoved  while  I 
am  weeping.  Oh  that  I  had  not  known  this  treatment  so  late  I 
it  is  offering  medicine  to  a  man's  ashes. — Before  my  feet,  blind 
that  I  was,  a  path  was  open  as  clear  as  day : — to  be  sure, 
when  mad  with  love  no  one  can  see. — This  is  what  I  have 
found  to  answer  best;  Answer  contempt  with  contempt 
lovers ;  in  this  way  any  mistress  that  has  refused  yesterday 
■will  come  to-day.  Others  were  knocking  in  vain  at  her  door 
and  calling  for  my  mistress ;  the  girl  was  kind  to  me,  and- 
leaned  lier  head  on  my  bosom.  This  victory  is  bettei  in  iny 
eyes  than  to  conquer  the  Parthians :  this  shall  he  my  spoils, 
this  my  captive  kings,  this  my  triumphal  ear.  Rich  gifta 
will  I  place,  Cytherea,  on  thy  column  :  and  under  my  name^ 

'  Etegy  F.]     Ha  expressfS  tis  divlighl  Bt  having  won  Cynthin's  affeo- 
tiOTiB,  and  giTss  a  specific  (is.  19)  for  lovers  siluuled  as  lie  had  been. 
■  DulicMa.']     Ilete  put  for  Ithaca,  a  pait  of  Ulysaea'  kiagdom  fo 

'  Daughler  of  afinoj.]    AriadnE ;  her  oonneiion  with  Tbeseua  ia 
known.    Sec  GaiuMua,  liiv.  113. 

'  A  dry  ton*.]  In  volcoJiic  diatricta,  such  as  tlie  Boulh  of  Ilaly,  water, 
being  verj  bad  and  scarce,  was  preserved  in  tanks  (Xanoi) :  the  dUfnut 
of  a  Iraveller  on  Hading  one  of  Ihcse  di;  arigtnaled  Ibe  piaveibial  saying 
in  the  leit.— miey. 

'  The  gift  would  be  accompanied  by  the  words  Propirtiiu  pondt,  and 
imder  the  name  the  distich  would  he.—Pales. 
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iiall  be  a  verae  like  thia  :  "  These  spoils '  I,  Propertiua,  place 
Bforethyterap!e,0  goddess, I'or  having  beenreceived  as  a  lover 
ir  a  whole  night."  Now  it  rests  with  you,  my  light,  whether 
ly  ship  is  to  come  safe  to  shore,  or  is  to  be  stranded,  with  its 
Bw'go,  on  the  shoals.  But  it',  by  any  fault  of  mine,  you 
ibaage  to  me,  may  I  be  found,  in  death,  lying  before  yonr 


ELEGY   VI.'    [ii.  IS.  K.] 

Oh  happy  I !  Oh  night,  lovely  in  my  eyes  I  and  oh  bed, 
loade  happy  by  my  pleasures !  How  many  soft  words  we  inter- 
tfianged  when  the  light  was  by,  how  we  strove  together  when 
ttwas  removed  I  Now  she  wrestled  with  me  with  bare  breasts  ; 
how  she  covered  tbem  with  her  dress  and  delayed  me.  She 
low  opened  with  a  kisa  my  eyes  that  were  closed  in  slumber, 
d  said,  "  la  this  the  way  you  mean  to  lie,  sluggard  ?  "  How 
'ariously  our  embracing  arms  intertwined  !  how  long  did  my 
J  linger  on  your  lips  1  I  like  not  to  have  the  joys  of 
V^enua  spoiled  by  darkness.  Let  me  tell  you,  if  you  know  it 
■  e  eyes  are  the  leaders  in  Love's  warfare. 
Paris  himself  is  said  to  have  been  smitten  with  love  on  see- 
^^  g  Helen  naked,  as  she  came  from  the  chamber  of  Menelaus. 
Slaked,  too,  Endymion  is  said  to  have  captivated  the  sister  of 
Pbcebus,  and  to  have  slept  with  a  naked  goddess.  So  if  you 
e  down  with  any  clothing  on,  you  shall  feel  my  hands  as  I 
sar  it  from  you.  Nay,  if  my  passion  carry  me  any  further, 
ron  will  have  briiised  arms  to  show  to  your  mother.  Yours 
I  not  yet  the  flacuid  breast?  that  forbid  amoi'ous  dalli- 
;  let  any  girl,  who  is  ashamed  of  being  a  mother,  look. 

While  the  Fates  allow,  let  us  feed  our  eyes  with  love :  a 

night  is  comiug  for  you,  and  no  returning  day.  Oh  that 

I  were  willing  wo  should  be  bound  thus  close  :  would  that 

(Jwiii.]    firunifl!  aignif;  the  favavTs  of  Cynthia  wrested  by  Proper- 

fiom  hiB  iiiB.\i.—Pateg. 

Elegy  K/.]  The  auhjccl  is  continued  from  the  last  Elegy.  The  poet 
nints  rather  fireclf  hia  amorous  enjoyments.  leiteratES  hia  profession  of 
affection  nod  fidelity  Ic  Cynthia,  itnd  eilab  Iha  pursuits  of  love 
the  bett  of  ail  human  occapalions. 
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the  Fates  might  bind  ua  in  such  a  chain'  as  never  might  be 
loosed.  Take  example  from  a  pair  of  doves,  male  and  female 
completely  devoted  to  each  other.  He  that  wishes  aa  end  to 
mad  passion  is  wrong :  true  love  can  know  no  hounds.  Sooner 
will  the  Innd  mock  farmers  b;  unnatural  produce,  and  the 
Ban  drive  his  black  horses  more  quickly,  the  rivers  begin 
to  roll  their  waters  to  their  source,  and  the  tiah  be  strand- 
ed on  the  dry  channel,  than  I  consent  to  transfer  my  pains 
elsewhere :  hers  will  I  be  alive,  hers  will  I  he  in  death. 
But  if  she  consent  to  grant  me  such  nights  as  the  past,  even  a 
year  will  be  a  long  life  for  me  i  if  she  grant  me  many,  I  shall 
become  immortal  by  them  :  in  a  single  night  any  one  may  be- 
come equal  even  to  a  god.  Now  if  all  were  willing  to  live 
such  a  life,  and  to  he  overcnme  with  much  wine,  we  should 
have  no  pitiless  steel,  nor  ships  of  war ;  the  sea  off  Aetiam's  * 
coast  would  not  toss  our  bones,  nor  would  Borne,  so  often 
beset  all  round  by  her  own  victories,  be  weary  of  dishevelling 
her  hair.'  Posterity  may  certainly  give  me  this  deserved  praise, 
that  I  have  provoked  no  god  by  my  intemperance.*  Only, 
while  it  is  yet  day,  do  not  you  fail  to  grant  me  the  jftys  of  lif^ : 
if  you  give  me  all  the  kisses  you  can,  yoo  will  give  me  too 
few.  Like  leaves  that  drop  from  the  withered  garland,  and 
are  seen  floating  every  where  in  the,  cups,  so,  [wrhaps,  to- 
morrow will  enclose  in  the  tomb  us  who  now  love  and  hope 
so  much, 

*  Sueh  a  chain,']  An  dUusIod  to  the  legend  of  Mars  and  Venus 
canght  in  a  wire  net  by  Vulcan.    See  Odyii.  viii.  275,  seq. 

'  AcHuia.]  Nov  La  Punta,  a  promonloty  in  Acamania.  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Ambraciot  Gulf  {G.  of  Aria)  ;  celebrated  aa  the  aeene  of 
the  victory  gained  by  Aagostaa  over  Anlony  and  Cleopatra,  an  September 
and,  B,  c.  31. 

'  JVof  toouU  Rome,  &c,]  "  Rome  beset  all  round  by  ila  own  violoriea  " 
ia  a  bold  figure.  Propriii  triumphii  ia  inlerpretcd  by  Kuinoel  civiUbta 
victorUt ;  and  pecfalps  propriia  any  mcnn  de  te  ipna  reportatis.  The  idea 
however  is,  ibat  ila  victariea  have  been  but  so  many  defeata,  and  that  it 
haa  been  wearied  in  weeping  for  its  own  citizens.  Solrm-e  rrina  refeis 
to  thediflhevelledhiiir  ofcaptiTca.  See  v.  11,38.  "  Africa  toaaa,"  wliioh 
lelales  lo  the  same  custom,  since  either  cvttitig  o^or  letting  fall  the  bair 
implies  the  same  disregard  ofpereonal  adornment. — Paley. 

*  Tntmn7iHmtu•«.^      Pnqnihlv  Rn    nllusinn  trt  Anlnnv's  ^'i^l 


ELEGY  VII.i     TO  CYNTHIA,     [ii.  16.    K.] 

THBpnetor,  Cynthia,  a  fine  prej  for  you,  a  source  of  deepest 

I  vexation  to  me,  is  just  come  from  the  land  of  Elyrio.     Could 

like  not  have  lost  bia  life  on  tbe  Cerauntan  rocks  !     Oh  Nep- 

litime,  what  gifts  would  I  then  ofier  to  tbee  !     Feasting  is  now 

Ing  OD,  uid  tnbles  are  piled  higti.  without  me :  the  gate  is 

w  open  all  night  without  me.     Wherefore,  if  you  are  wise, 

e  not  the  chance  of  the  harvest,  and  pluck  the  doll  brute 

r  while  hia  fleece  is  thick.     Then,  when  he  has  spent  his  snb- 

stance  and  become  poor,  bid  him  Bail  to  some  other  lUjriaa. 

Cynthia  looks  not  at  rank,  nor  cares  for  honours  :  she  always 

we^hH  a  lover's  purse.*     Venus,  help  me  in  my  woe,  and 

make  my  rival  kill  himself  by  incessant  indulgence.     So  then 

L'.Kiy  one  may  buy  love  ?     Te  gods,  it  is  for  unworthy  lucre 

■'ttat  a  girl  lovee  to  perdition.    She  is  constantly  sending  me  to 

■-tte  ocean  to  look  for  gems,  and  biddiug  me  bring  her  presents 

flrom  Tyre  itself.    Oh  that  no  one  were  rich  at  Rome,  and  the 

Vttnperor  himself  were  content  to  live  in  a  thatched  hut  I    Mis- 

I  then  could  not  be  bought  for  gold,  and  we  shonid 

d  a  girl  becoming  grey-headed  in  her  attachment  to  one 

JO.     It  is  not  because  you  have  been  away  from  me  for 

wren  nights,  with  your  fair  arms  encircling  so  revolting  a 

r  because  of  this  one  offence  of  yours,  that  I  appeal 

Pto  you,  but  because,  as  a  general  rule,  fickleness  has  always 

been  allied  with  beauty.     A  rude  lout  ia  now  usurping  my 

privileges,  and,  made  happy  on  a  sudden,  ia  in  possession  of 

my  kingdom.     Consider  the   fatal  effect  of  the  present  to 

Eriphyle,*  and  how  great  the  tormenta  with  which  Creusa* 


'   Wnghi  a  lovtr't  purte^    Amaionan  prmdarat  ilia  n'niu.    The  baaom 

tl  Ihs  robe  ( jinio)  was  ased  as  &  pocket    Covetaua  Cynthia  poises  in  her 

"ud  the  moaey-bag,  hitiiE  from  a  loier'i  neck  und  conceded  in  his 

Mutn,  apd  Eomputes  iu  probable  value  bcfbie  she  accorda  her  favonra. 

_  jpllej  has,  with  a  negligence  unusual  in  him,  ovatlooked  the  plain  meaE- 

~  ing  of  this  pasflBEii,  and  given  it  ihiu  sense :  "  But  no !  my  Cynlhia  cates 

not  for  honouta,  but  only  for  aOecliun." 

•  Er^yU.']    The  wife  aC  Amphiaraus,  who,  bribed  with  a  necklace 
by  Poiyniceaibetroyed  her  hnsband,  and  waa  pnt  to  death  in  conBeqnanf  e 
1^  AlcmEcon. 
'       '  Crtwio,]  or  Glaitee,  the  daughter  of  Cteoo,  on  her  marriage  with 
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burot  on  her  bridal-day.  Will  no  wrongs  make  me  cease 
my  weeping?  Knows  not  my  grief  how  to  part  from  you, 
false  one  ?  For  so  many  days  I  have  felt  no  pleasure  in  the 
theatre,  no  delight  in  the  Campus,  none  in  my  poetry.  But, 
certiunly,  I  should  be  ashamed,  yes,  ashamed  ;  unless,  as  they 
Bay,  Loye,  when  diagroceful,  has  generally  deaf  ears.  Look 
at  the  leader,'  who  lately  filled  the  Actian  wntera  with  empty 
noiae,  on  his  soldiers  having  been  denounced.  He  was  com- 
pelled, by  infatuated  love,  to  turn  his  ship  about  and  fly,  and 
seek  a  refuge  at  the  end  of  the  empire.  This  is  the  valiant 
exploit  and  gallant  deed  of  Ctesar :  with  the  hand  that  con- 
quered he  put  an  end  to  war.  But  all  the  dresses,  emeralds, 
and  chrysolites  of  gleaming  yellow  hue  that  he  has  given  you, 
may  I  see  fierce  storms  carry  away,  and,  curses  on  them, 
would  that  they  might  become  earth  or  water.  Jupiter  does 
not  always  smile  placidly  at  lovers'  treacheries,  nor  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  prayers.  Have  you  ever  heard  rumblings  all  over  the 
sky,  and  seen  deluges  from  their  lofty  abode  ?  They  are  not 
caused  by  the  Pleiads,  nor  by  watery  Orion,  nor  does  the 
thunder's  wrath  fall  in  that  way  without  a  reason :  the  god 
then  punishes  deceitful  girls,  since  even  he  has  been  deceived 
and  wept.  Prize  not,  then,  a  dress  of  Tyrian  dye  so  much 
that  for  its  sake  you  should  be  filled  with  fear  whenever  the 
south  wind  brings  clouds. 

ELEGY  Till.'    10  CYNTHIA,    [ii.  17.  K.] 

To  cheat  a  lover  of  an  appointed  night,  and  to  cajole  him 
by  promises,  is  as  had  as  to  have  one's  hands  stained  with 
blood.  Such  an  event  I  foretell,  as  often  as,  in  my  solitude, 
I  pass  bitter  nights,  tossing  and  bruising  my  limbs  from  side 
to  side  of  the  bed.^  Though  you  may  be  moved  at  the  lot  of 
Tantalus,  that  he  stands  in  the  stream,  and  the  water  mocka 
his  parched  and  thirsty  throat,  and  recedes  from  his  lips ;  or 

Jason,  receiTEd  a  drcsa  from  Medea,  by  which  she  was  set  on  file.  See 
Eur.  Med.  1136— li.W. 

'   Tht  feorfer.l     Antony. 

'  Elegi/  VIll7\     He  compUiaB  Ibat  CynQiiB.  has  broken  an  assignation. 

■  Tht  bed.]  Beds  that  «ere  destined  for  iwo  persons  had  different 
nsmea  Toi  the  two  sideg :  the  aide  at  which  they  entered  was  open  and 
called  sponda,  or  lorus  e^erior;  tJie  other  side  was  protected  bj  a  board, 
and  called  plaletis,  or  (.  intsrior.    See  Martial,  iii.  91. 


k. 


yoa  may  wonder  at  the  toil  of  Siayphus,  and  at  his  rolling 
his  toilsome  load  all  up  the  mountain ;  yet  tliere  is  no  living 
thing  on  earth  whose  case  ia  harder  than  a  lover's,  nor  anr- 
thing  yoa  would  less  wish  to  become,  if  wise.  I  whose  K- 
licity  was  the  town's  talk.  Envy  herself  being  lost  ia  wonder 
at  i^  am  now  scarcely  admitted  to  your  presence  once  every 
ten  days. — I  would  now  fuin  throw  myself,  unnatural  one, 
down  a  precipice,  or  take  a  dose  of  poison  into  my  hand. — 
And  I  cannot  sleep  in  tlie  street  under  a  waning  moon,  or 
whisper  through  a  chink  in  the  door.  Still,  however  things 
may  be,  I  will  beware  of  leaving  her  fur  another :  she  will 
weep  when  she  knows  that  there  is  constancy  in  me. 

ELEGY  IX.'    TO  CYNTHIA,     [ii.  IS.  K.] 

With  many  women  constant  complaining  produces  dislike : 
a  woman  is  often  bent  by  a  silent  man :  if  you  have  seen  any 
thing,  always  deny  it;  or  if  you  have  felt  any  pain,  say  tliat 
you  have  felt  none.  What  if  I  were  now  growing  old,  and 
my  hair  waxing  grey,  and  a  wrinkle,  slowly  but  surely  traced, 
were  making  a  furrow  in  my  cheek  ?  Aurora  did  not  despise 
the  old  Tithouus,  and  suffer  him  lo  lie  unheeded  in  her  orient 
abode.  Oftfin,  in  her  watery  home,'shQ  embraced  him  at  start- 
ing, before  briskly  washing  her  yoked  steeds.^  Often  when, 
after  having  embraced  him,  she  retired  to  the  neighbouring 
Indians  to  rest,  she  complained  that  the  days  came  again  too 
soon,  and  cidled  the  gods  unjust  as  she  mounted  her  chariot, 
and  unwillingly  discharged  her  duties  on  the  earth.  Her  de- 
light in  the  aged  living  Tithonus  was  greater  than  her  grief 
at  the  death  of  Memnon.^     A  damsel   like  her  was    not 


El^  7X.]  The  poel  coulinues  to  repronch  Cynlhia  wilh  her  cruel 
ktmentof  him,  nud  ends  by  again  urging  bei  nol  tu  be  so  anxious  about 
personal  appeainnce. 

'  Aurora's  abode  was  feigned  to  lie  in  the  sea,  eo  that  her  burses  would 
have  a  plunge  on  Iheir  voyage  from  the  Bubmarlne  liaiuium  innhidi  they 
had  paied  the  night.     Paleg. 

'  Tiihonta,  &c.]  Tithonua  was  the  son  of  Laomedon,  and  by  tlto 
prayeis  of  Eos  (Aurora)  who  loved  him  obtained  immottality  but  not 
eternal  youth,  in  consequence  of  which  he  sliriveUed  away  in  his  old  age, 
whence  a  decrepit  man  was  called  Tithonus,  as  in  Ar.  Acli.  688,  Svlpa 
TiSuivov  ewapaTTuv  «ai  TopiTTMv  mi  Kimiiv,  aee  Schoi.  in  loc.  Their 
son  Memnon  nad  killed  by  Achilles  and  wapt  for  night  and  morning 
by  hifl  mother,   whose   tears  are  said  to  be   llie  morning  dew-drups. 
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ashamed  to  sleep  with  an  old  man,  and  to  be  kissed  so  often 
by  one  with  a  hoary  head.    But  you,  perfidious  one,  hate  me 
though  in  my  prime ;  and  though  at  no  distant  day  you  will 
become  a  bent  old  woman.    I  may  console  myself,  however, 
by  remembering  that  Cupid  is  often  wont  tb  be  cruel  to  him 
to  whom  he  has  once  been  kind.     Do  you  even  now,  in  your 
madness,  imitate  the  woad-stained  Britons,  and  pursue  your 
dalliance  with  your  head  dyed  with  shining  -juice  of  foreign. 
herbs  ?     A  form  left  as  Nature  made  it,  is  always  comely : 
on  a  Roman  face  a  Belgian  cosmetic  *  is  disgracefuL     Under 
the  earth  may  great  woe  come  to  every  girl  that  is  silly  enough 
to  put  on  false  hair  or  dye  her  own.     As  regards  me,  you  will 
alwftys  have  it  in  your  power  to  seem  fair ;  yes,  fair  enough 
tor  me,  if  you  come  to  me  often  enough.     Suppose  it  were  the 
fashion  to  dye  one's  temples  with  indigo,  would  a  blue  com- 
plexion be  tlierefore  comely  ?     You  have  no  brother  and  no 
son,  and  I,  in  myself,  am  son  and  brother  to  you.  Let  your  own 
bed  by  which  you  are  pledged  to  me  be  your  keeper,  and  do 
not  aim  at  appearing  too  highly  dressed.     I  must  believe  the 
character  that  report  gives  of  you,  so  beware  of  going  wrong : 
report  passes  over  both  land  and  sea. 

ELEGY  X.«    TO  CYNTHIA,  [u.  19.  K.] 

Although,  Cynthia,  you  are  leaving  Rome  against  my 
will,  yet  I  rejoice  that  you  court  the  beauties  of  the  seques- 
tered fields  without  me.  In  the  innocent  country  you  will 
have  no  young  gallant  to  prevent  you,  by  blandishments,  from 
continuing  chaste  ;  there  will  be  no  brawls  before  your  win- 
dows, nor  will  your  sleep  be  made  uneasy  by  hearing  your 
name  called  out ;  you  will  be  fdone,  Cynthia,  and  wiU  behold 
the  lonely  mountains,  and  the  cattle,  and  the  domain  of  a  poor 

Ov.  Met,  xiii.  C22.    In  vs.  12,  the  Indians  are  called  vicini,  as  liying  near 
tho  Eoa  domut  of  Aurora. 

*  Belgian  cosmeHc.]  What  this  means  is  not  exactly  known :  some 
«\ippo8o  it  to  be  Dutch  soap,  as  in  Martial,  viii.  33,  20,  Mutat  Latias 
spumn  Batava  comas.     Why  not  rouge  t 

•  JCiegy  X.]  Addressed  to  Cynthia  on  her  contemplated  excursion 
into  the  country,  and  written  in  a  cheerful  and  affectionate  tone,  which 
proaeuts  a  strong  contrast  with  his  anxiety  at  her  absence  at  Baiee,  (i.  11.) 
A  vory  ologant  poem,  and  displaying  a  fine  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
to  which  Humboldt  {Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  15)  considers  the  Romans  in 
Kt^iuTul  to  have  been  but  little  sensitive. — Paletf, 
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j^nner.  There  no  games  will  be  able  to  corrupt  yon,  nor  any 
temples,  chief  causes  of  your  sins.  There  you  will  constantly 
look  on  the  osen  as  they  plough,  and  at  the  vine  shedding  its 
leaves  under  the  skilfully-plied  pruning-knife ;  there,  too, 
you  will  occfisionaily  offer  incense  in  a  rude  chapel,  where  a 
oountry-reared  kid  will  fall  before  the  altars  ;  unrestrictedly 
sliflll  you  dance  with  bared  leg,  like  the  rustics,  provided  that 
all  your  teanties  be  safe  from  a  rival's  eye.  I  myself  shall 
torn  hnnter  ;  even  now  it  delights  me  to  enter  Diana's  service 
and  quit  that  of  Venus.  I  shall  begin  to  snare  the  wild  beasts, 
and  hang  their  horns  on  the  pine,  and  with  my  own  voice  to 
ebide  the  nnruly  dogs  ;  not  that  I  shall  go  so  far  as  to  attack 

Eiat  lions,  or  swiftly  pursue  and  grapple  with  wild  boars. 
t  my  bold  attempts  be  confined,  then,  to  lying  in  wmt  for 
timid  hares,  and  piercing  birds  with  ready  arrow,  where 
CUtumnus  shrouds  its  stream  between  its  wood-crowned 
banks,  and  where  its  waves  wash  the  oxen  white.'  As  often, 
my  life,  as  you  think  of  any  mischiei^  recollect  that  I  shall 
te  coming  to  you  in  a  few  Jays.  Ton  see  thus  that  neither 
the  solitude  of  your  woods,  nor  streams  flowing  at  random  over 
mossy  heights,  can  turn  me  away  from  constantly  having  your 
name  on  my  tongue;  in  my  absence  may  no  one  think  of 
wronging  me. 

ELEGY  XI.'  TO  CYNTHIA,  [ii.  20.  K.] 
Why  do  you  weep  more  bitterly  than  Briseis  when  she 
was  taken  away  ?  Why  do  you  weep  more  sadly  than  the  woe- 
wom  captive  Andromache  ?  ^Vhy,  foolish  one,  weary  the 
goda  about  the  wrong  that  I  have  done  you  ?  Why  complain 
that  my  faith  has  given  way  7  The  mournful  Attic  bird  pours 
,not  forth  her  complaints  so  vehemently  by  night  in  Cecro- 
pian  trees,  nor  does  over-weening  Niobe'  shed  tears  so 
anxiously  on  Mount  Sipylus  over  the  tombs  of  her  twelve 
children.     Though  they  bind  my  arms  with  knots  of  brass. 

Wash  t/it  oxen  vhile.]     By  drinking  the  waler  of  lie   Clitumnul, 
9  were  bahBred  to  produce  white  calvei,  bo  much  required  for  saeri- 
jficeB,     TJiis  liaditioa  was  still  current  in  the  lime  of  Boccai:eio. 

'  Slegy  SIJ]     A  reply  lo  CyntliiH's  eipoatulBiions  on  the  poet's  in- 
tldelities. 

'  A'ioie.]     She  presumed  to  rival   Latona,  whereupon  her  children, 
mai  afterwards  aho  herself,  were  turned  into  stone.  Sipylus  wa3  in  PLry- 
one  of  the  sons  of  NiobE  was  alw  of  tUa  name. 
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and  though  my  body  be  even  bid  in  a  pnson  like  Dana^'s, 
yet,  lor  you,  my  life,  will  burst  even  chaina  of  brass,  and 
break  out  of  Danae'a  prison.  WLatever  is  said  about  you 
falls  unheeded  on  my  cars  ;  do  you  only  doubt  not  of  my  con- 
stancy. I  swear  to  you  by  the  bones  of  my  father  and  mother, 
— if  I  am  deceiving  you,  may  the  ashes  of  either  lie  heaviSy 
on  me  ! — that  I  will  remain  faithful  to  you,  my  life,  till  dark- 
ness finally  come  over  my  eyea  ;  the  same  day  shall  witness 
the  death  of  both  of  us,  constant  to  the  last.  But  if  neither 
you  nor  your  beauty  could  keep  me,  the  gentleness  of  your 
bondage  would  suffice.  The  seventh  full  moon  is  now  rapidly 
approaching  since  all  the  streets  have  been  ringing  about  you 
and  me  ;  meanwhile  your  door  has  been  often  kindly  opened 
to  me,  often  have  I  been  admitted  to  your  embrace  ;  and  I 
have  not  bought  a  single  night  with  rich  gifts  ;  whatever  I  was 
to  you,  I  was  through  your  fond  affection.  While  so  many  were 
wooing  you,  you  aione  wooed  me  :  can  I  forget  your  kindness  ? 
Should  I  do  so,  may  the  tragic  furies  torment  me  ;  may 
.Sacus  condemn  me  in  the  shades  below,  and  may  I  be  preyed 
on  by  vultures  like  Tityoa,  and  roll  stonea  with  toil  like 
Sisyphus. '  Address  me  not  beseechingly  with  suppliant  tet- 
ters ;  my  constancy  to  my  last  hour  shall  be  what  it  was  from 
tiie  first.  ITiis  is  my  constant  privilege  to  he  the  only  lover 
that  does  not  soon  tire,  nor  rashly  become  smitten, 

ELEGY  XIl.i    [ii.  21.  K.] 

Ah  !  may  Venus  ho  unfriendly  to  Panthus  in  the  same 
d^ree  as  he,  in  his  letters  to  you,  slandered  me  !  But  do  I 
now  seem  lo  you  a  truer  seer  than  Dodona?  Your  fine  lover 
has  'taken  a  wife.  So  many  nights  have  been  quite  thrown 
away  I  Is  he  not  ashamed?  See,  he  sings  in  his  freedom  : 
you,  who  believed  him  too  easily,  are  lying  aione.  And  now 
you  are  a  by-word  for  the  pair  ;  he,  in  his  mightiness,  will  say 
that  you  were  often  at  home  for  him  against  his  will.  May  I 
perish,  if  anything  else  than  Lriumph  over  you  is  what  he  is 
looking  for :  now  that  he  is  married,  he  prides  himself  on  this. 
It  was  thus  that  Jason,  her  guest,  deceived  the  Colchian  maid : 
she  was  cast  ofij  for  Creusa  became  his  wife.     It  was  thu.s 


that  Calypso  wns  forsaken  by  tlie  Duiichian  hero :  she  saw 
her  lover  aprcad  liia  sails.  O  maidens,  too  easy  in  lending 
an  ear,  learn  when  jou  are  deserted,  not  to  bo  kind  bo  readUy. 
This  mistress  of  mine,  too,  left  forlorn,  haa  this  long  time  been 
looking  "for  another  lover,'  that  is  left  her.  Yon  may  take 
warning,  foolish  girl,  from  your  experience  of  the  first.  In 
every  place,  at  all  times,  ve  are  yours  alike,  whetlier  you  are 
ill  or  well. 

ELEGY  Xm.'    [u.22,  K.] 

Demophoon,  you  know  that,  yesterday,  many  girls  pleased 
me  equally,  and  you  know  that  many  woea  are  coming  upon 
me :  1  waii  no  streets  without  suiFering ;  0  theatres,  too  fatally 
made  for  my  destruction  1  If  a.  girl  spread  her  fair  anus  in 
graceful  motion,  or  trill  forth  varied  notes  of  melody,  or  if  a 
fair  damsel  sit  with  bosom  not  entirely  covered,  or  if  there 
Btray  over  »  snowy  brow  truant  locks,  confined  en  the  crown 
by  an  Indian  gem,  my  eyes  at  once  look  for  soma  object 
to  smite  them  fatally.  If  one  of  the  damsels  had  looked  at  all 
sternly  and  forbiddingly  on  me,  a  stream  like  cold  water  began 
to  trickle  all  over  my  face.  Do  you  ask,  Demophoon,  why 
I  am  so  tenderly  disposed  to  all?  No  love  has  a  wht/^ 
in  it.  Why  does  many  a  votary  gash  his  arms  with  hallowed 
knives,  and  cut  himself  to  the  maddening  music  of  a  Phry- 
gian flute.'*  Nature  gives  to  every  one  some  failing :  my 
destiny  has  given  me  the  failing  of  always  loving  some- 
thing ;  and  though  I  be  overtaken  by  the  fate  of  the  seer 
Thamyras,^  yet,  to  beauty,  0  envious  one,  I  shall  never  be 
blind.  But  if  my  limbs  appear  to  you  thin  and  emaciated, 
you  are  mistaken :  the  service  of  Venus  is  not  toilsome.  Jest 
lis  you  please :  often  has  my  bed-follow  found  me  effective  in 

'  AnolAer  focer.]     Her  friend  Ihe  Prator.   S'upr.  El.  7. 

'  Elegy  XIII.]  la  an  addiees  to  an  imaginary  friend,  Ihe  poet  cou- 
feraes  hia  owa  weaknesses,  and  discourses  on  love-carea  generally. 

■  A  wAy.]  Propcrtius  here  repeats,  in  anolher  form,  Ihe  etir  of  Ihe 
preceding  Ime  :  cf.  1 7,  '2,  Excludit  quoniam  sors  mca  Sape  Veni.  Per- 
giuB,  T.  87,  Licet  illud  et  vt  colo  lolle, 

*  A  Phrygian  Jlule.]  This  alludes  Id  the  priests  of  Cybele.  See  die 
Atyt  of  Catnllos. 

'  T%ami/rat.]  A  Thracian  bard,  struck  blind  for  preauming,  in  his 
conceit,  thai  lie  could  surpass  the  Mases  in  song,  million  {P,  h.  iii.  3ti) 
mentions  him  as  bliaA  'Tiuanyris. 
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my  duty  all  night  long.  Jupiter  lay  in  bed  two  nights  for 
Alemeoft's  sake,  and  twice  by  night  was  the  sky  without  a 
king:  yet  he  did  not  therefore  resume  his  thunderbolts  with 
a  feeble  graap :  no  love  wastes  its  own  atrength.  What  ? 
when  Achilles  had  just  left  the  embrace  of  Brisois,  were  the 
Phrygians  leas  scared  at  the  Theasaliao  darts  ?  What  ?  when 
the  valiant  Hector  arose  from  the  bed  of  Andromache,  were 
the  Argive  ships  not  afraid  of  the  war  ?  The  one  could  de- 
stroy a  fleet,  the  other  a  city's  wall :  in  love  I  am  an  Achilles 
and  a  valiant  Hector.  In  tlie  same  way  that  we  see  the  moon, 
at  one  time,  the  sun  at  another,  attendant  on  the  sky,  so  one 
damsel  is  not  enough  for  me.  Let  a  second  hold  and  cherish 
me  in  her  eager  arms,  if  one  ever  refuses  me  her  embrace ; 
or,  if  she  have  been,  perchance,  angered  by  my  servant,  let 
her  know  that  there  is  another  ready  to  be  mine.  For  two 
cables  are  surer  protection  to  a  ship  than  one ;  and  a  fond 
mother  looks  (nore  anxiously  after  twins.  If  you  are  hard- 
hearted, refuse  me ;  if  not,  come  to  my  arms  !  What  boots  it 
to  regard  promises  as  nothing  ?'  It  is  a  vexation,  above  all 
others  painful  to  a  lover,  if  a  damsel  he  is  expecting,  suddenly 
refuses  to  come.  How  many  are  the  sighs  that  rack  him,  as 
he  tosses  over  the  bed,  while  thinking  that  some  one,  a  total 
stranger  to  Ler,  is  admitted  to  her  embrace  !  and  he  wearies 
his  servant  with  asking  him  repeatedly  questions  already  an- 
swered, and  bidding  him  tell,  in  greater  detail,  what  he  fears 

ELEOY  XIV.'    [ii.  23.  K.] 

I,  WHO  once  thought  tliat  this  path,  which  I  pursue  in 
common  with  the  unlearned  rabble,  was  to  be  shunned,  now 
find  water  drawn  from  the  common  tank  to  be  sweet.  Is  a 
gentleman  to  bribe  another's  servant  to  carry  to  his  mistress 
the  message  that  he  'promised  ?  And  is  he  to  ask  times  out 
of  number  "  what  portico  is  sheltering  her,  I  wonder  ?  "  and, 
"In  which  Campus  is  she  walking?"  and  then,  after  having 
endured  labours  such  as  fame  gives  to  Hercules,  is  he  to  have 
her  writing,  "  Have  you  any  present  for  me  ?"  To  be  blessed 
with  the  sight  of  a  cross  keeper,  and,  if  observed,  to  lurk  in  a 

'   What  booli  it,  &c.]     1  wcmld  read  In  uullo  poncre  verba  loco. 
'  El^  XiV.'i  The  pridu  of  high-bom  woman  is  conlrasled  with  the 
facile  compliance  of  the  lower  classes. 
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filthy  hove!?  How  dearly  does  a  night  come  round  once  a 
year  I  Perish  all  they  that  are  pleased  with  closed  doors ! 
Oa  the  other  hnad,  a  woman  that  walks  out  boldly,  without 
muffling  her  face,  and  surrounded  by  no  terrible  guardians, 
pleases  :  one  who  often  paces  the  Sacred  Way  with  dirty  shoe, 
and  is  coy  to  no  admirer  ;  she  will  never  abuse  jou,  nor 
worry  you,  with  many  a  word,  for  what  your  crosa-grained 
father  will  often  weep  tlint  you  have  given  her  j  nor  will  she 
say  "  I  am  afraid ;  make  haste,  I  beg  ;  luckless  one,  rny 
hnsband  comes  home  from  the  country  to-day  I"  May  tlie 
women  sent  by  the  Euphrates'  and  the  Oronles  continue  to 
please  me  ;  I  care  not  for  a  modest  nuptial  embrace.  Since 
a  man,  on  falling  in  love,  fans  no  liberty  left  ftom  that  moment, 
if  a  man  chooses  to  love,  he  must  give  up  all  idea  of  freedom. 

ELEGY  XV."  [u.  24.  K.] 
"Do  you  talk, ^  when,  now  thatyourbookis  known,  ypu  are 
a  by-word,  and  your  Cynthia  has  been  read  all  over  the 
fraiun?"  Whose  brow  can  fail  to  burst  out  with  perspiration 
Rt  words  like  these  ? — Men  of  birth^  must  submit  to  shame, 
or  keep  their  love  secret.  Now  if  Cynthia  were  as  favourable 
to  me  as  I  could  wish,  I  should  not  have  the  reputation  of 
being  an  arch -profligate ;  nor  should  I  be  scandalized  and 
become  notorious  all  over  the  city,  nor  be  annoyed,^  though, 
by  concealing  her  name,  I  thought  to  deceive.  Wonder  not 
then  at  my  resorting  to  the  common  women  ;  they  nbuae  me 
leas  :  think  you  that  a  alight  reason  ?  At  one  time,  besides, 
she  wants  to  have  a  fan  made  of  a  flaunting  peacock's  feathers, 
and  a  ball^  for  cooling  her  hands,  and  wants  to  ask  me, 
though  she  sees  me  angry,  to  buy  for  her  ivory  dice,  and  the 
cheap  frippery  displayed  in  the  Sacred  Way.     May  I  perish 

'  May  Ifu  women,  &c.]  The  Syrian  women  were  very  debauched.  Cf. 
Juv.  iii.  62  «Eq.,  Syi-Ba  in  Tiheriin  defliiiit  Ormaei,  lit  veiil ....  ad 
circum  jusans  prostnre  puelJas. 

'  Elegy  X  r.]  He  eicusea  himself  for  his  infidelity  to  Cynlhia,  on  Ihe 
groand  of  lier  caprice. 

*  Jio  i/oii  U^k  f]  CogiUmdua  eat  amicus,  Fropeclio  hiec  objicieas.  Weber. 
'  MeKofbirth.]     Ingenuua :  libriomnea:  Paley,  ingcnuis. 

'  Be  annoged.']  Paley  reads  Urerer  it  quamvii  nomine  verba  darem : 
Kuinoel,  urerel.    A  comma  at  ei  aeems  to  make  the  passage  plainer. 

*  A  bali,  &c.]  What  this  was  does  not  appear  to  be  known  ;  perhapa 
apiece  of  lotk-ctyalal.     See  Palcy. 
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if  I  care  for  those  extravngancea,  but  I  am  at  last  ashamed  of 
beiag  a  jeat  to  a  deceitful  mistresa. 

ELEGY  XVI.i    [ii,  24  cont.  K.] 

So  this  is  what  jou  bade  me  be  particularly  pleased  at  ?  Is 
not  a  woman  so  fair  ua  you  ashamed  at  being  fickle?  I  have 
scarcely  spent  one  or  two  nigbta  with  you,  and  you  say  that 
you  are  tired  of  me.  You  used  lo  praise  me  once,  and  to  read 
my  poema  ;  has  that  lover  of  youra  changed  your  bebaviour 
so  soon  ?  Let  him  rival  me  in  ability ;  firaC  of  all  let  Iiim 
leam  lo  love  one  only  ;  let  him  be  ready,  if  it  be  your  will, 
to  go  and  engage  with  Lerntean  hydras,  and  to  bring  you 
apples  fi-om  the  dragon  of  Hesperus  ;  let  him  drain  bitter 
poison  readily,  and  shipwrecked  gulp  down  tlie  waves,  and 
never  deny  that  he  is  undergoing  that  misery  for  you.  Oh  that 
you  would  try  the  same  toils  on  me,  my  life  ;  soon  will  you 
find  among  the  cowards  that  boaster  who  has  now,  by  his 
arrogance,  come  into  full-blown  honour  ;  next  year  will  part 
yoa  and  him.  But  neither  a  period  as  long  as  the  Sibyl's 
age,  nor  toil  like  Alcides',  nor  the  great  day  of  gloom,  shall 
change  me.  Tou  will  lay  my  bones  in  the  grave,  and  will 
sny  :  "  These  are  thy  bones,  Propertius :  thou,  alas,  alaa,  waat 
faithful  to  me.  Faithful  thou  wast,  alas,  alas,  though  neither  . 
of  noble  birth  nor  so  very  rich."  I  will  endure  anything  ;  a 
wrong  never  changes  me ;  I  think  the  bearing  with  a  fair 
maid  no  burden.  I  believe  that  no  small  number  have  pined 
with  love  for  that  form  ;  but  I  also  believe  that  many  had  no 
faith  in  them.  For  a  short  time  Theseus  loved  the  daughter 
of  Minos,  and  Demophoon'  Phyllis,  each  a  treacherous  guest. 
Long  ago  you  have  Medea  carried  away  in  Jason's  vessel,' 
and  left  desolate  by  the  man  she  had  just  saved.  Hard-hearted 
is  she  that  pretends  love  for  many,  and  any  woman  that  can 

'  Elegg  XVI.]  He  dasites  Cjntliia  to  try  his  fidelity  Bgainat  liiat  of 
lier  present  fnvourile. 

'  DsnopAstKi.]  The  son  of  Theseus  und  Phicdra  :  an  his  rettint  &Dm 
Troy,  PhylFia,  the  daughter  of  Silhon,  king  of  Thmce.  feU  in  love  wilh 
him.  Before  marriage  he  went  lo  Altica,  and  Phyllis,  ihinkiuE,  from  his 
prolonged  absence,  that  ehe  was  forgotten,  hanged  herself  and  was  changed 
into  an  almond-tree.  With  vs.  28,  cf.  Oiid,  Hsr,  ii.  1,  Botpita,  Demo- 
ph.Doii,  tua  te,  RhodopeVa  Pbyllu,  Ultra  promissum  tempus  abeeae  quoroi : 
and  alao  Ar.  Am.  iii.  38. 

'  Paley  reads  lasonia  amola  est. 


array  herself  as  a  bride  for  many.  Compare  me  not  with  the 
noble ;  compare  me  not  with  the  rich  ;  scarcely  one  of  them 
comes  to  gather  his  mistress's  boDcs  at  the  last  day.  1  will  bo 
to  you  instead  of  those  ;  but  I  rather  pray  that  you  may  be- 
wail me  with  bared  breasts  and  disheveUed  hair. 


ELEGY  XVU.'    [iL  2S.  K.] 

0  THOD  sole  object  of  my  care,  fairest  cause  of  my  sorrow, 
since  my  lot  shuts  out  all  hope  of  "Come  often  ;"^  that 
form  of  thine  shall  become  moat  celebrated  by  my  writiuga, 
with  thy  consent,  Calvus,  and  thy  lea^e,  Catullus.*  Tlie 
.soldier,  when  full  of  years,  lays  down  his  arras  and  retires, 
the  time-wom  oxen  refuse  to  drag  the  plough,  the  rotten 
ship  rests  on  the  desert  shore,  and  tlie  war-shield,  when 
battered  with  age,  hangs  at  ease  in  the  temple;  but  from 
thy  love  no  old  age  sbnU  part  me,  live  I  as  long  as  TithonuB 
or  Nestor.  Were  it  not  better  however  to  serve  the  stem 
tyrant,  and  to  groan  in  tho  bull,  made  by  thee,  cruel 
Perillus  ?  *  it  were  belter,  too,  to  have  been  turned  into  stone 
by  the  Gorgon's  look  ;  nay,  even  to  have  endured  vultures  on 
Mount  Caucasus.  But  still  will  1  continue  firm :  an  iron 
Bpear-point  wears  away  with  rust,  and  a  flint-rock  by  re- 
peated drops  of  water.     But  love  is  not  worn  away'  by  ever 

'  Elegi/  XVll.l  The  poet,  after  decliiriBg  that  the  love-punBH  caused 
to  Mm  by  Cynthia,  have  been  moat  lerrible,  declares  bis  conslnncj  to  her, 
•nd  warns  her  present  favonvitG  not  toplumo  himself  on  his  victory;  con- 
cluding with  lashing  mols  flirts. 

*  Coma   often.]     '' Exchidit   quoniam  ton   mia    Sepe   i«iii.     Jacob, 
used  as  asubetantire  here  as  Quare  supr.  13,  14.    Kuinoel 

,  comma  nt  tape,  and  miii.  Lemaire  marks  the  passage  as 
;coiTupt:  the  leading;  of  Jacob,  adopted  by  Weber,  Faley,  and  Weise, 
'(Tauchn.  Classics,)  is  undoubtedly  conect. 

*  He  apologizes  foi  ueitig  the  word  notittima,  implying  that  Cynthia 
would  be  moiG  known  than  QuinllliB  oi  Leabia.  Colvus  waa  the  cele- 
brated lawyer,  orator,  and  poet,  alluded  to  in  CatuU.  liv.;  Ov.  Am.  iil. 
9,  GI. 

'  PariBw.]  A  cunning  artificer  in  brsM,  who  made  for  Phalarii, 
tyrant  of  Agrigcntum  in  Sicily,  a.  bull,  to  be  used  aa  a  means  of  tortura 
vit  criminals,  a  fire  having  been  lighted  under  the  figure  after  Ihey  had 
been  put  inside.  As  a  reward  Phalarii  ordered  the  experiment  (o  bs  first 
made  od  PerilluB.  Hence  Ovid,  Ar.  Am.  i.  653,  PUalaria  tauro  violenli 
obra  Perilli,  Torruit :  infelix  imbuit  auctor  opus. 
At  nuBo  domirta  ierifur  iu6  limine  amor  qni. — Paley. 
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BO  much  sleeping  near  the  threshold  of  a  mistreHs :  it 
constant,  and  submits  to  unmerited  threats.  Though  deBpiaed, 
it  makea  overtures  of  foi^ivenesa  ;  though  hurt,  confesses  that 
it  was  in  the  wrong ;  and  returns  of  itself,  though  its  feet  are 
unwilling.'  Thou,  too,  credulous  one,  that,  in  the  fulness 
of  thy  amorous  fortune,  puttest  on  an  air  of  pride,  remember 
that  no  woman  has  constancy  in  her  long.  Does  anj  one 
pay  vows  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  when  even  in  port  a  ship  is 
oftea  wrecked  ?  Or  do«s  any  one  claim  the  prize  before  a  rsce 
is  finished,  before  the  wheel  of  his  chariot  has  grazed  the  goal 
for  the  seventh  time  ?*  Fallacious  are  the  breezes  that  seem 
to  blow  favourably  in  love :  if  a  fall  he  late  in  coming,  it  ia 
great  when  it  do^a  come.  Do  thou,  meanwhile,  though  she 
may  love  thee,  yet  keep  thy  joy  shut  up  in  the  silence  of  thy 
heart  For  in  a  love-affair  it  happens,  I  know  not  how, 
that  a  man's  proudest  words  always  do  him  harm.  Though 
she  invite  thee  repeatedly,  he,  careful  to  go  only  once :  that 
which  excites  eni'y  docs  not  generally  last  long.  But  if  the 
times  of  old,  and  the  girls  wbo  lived  in  thom,  were  still  in 
vogue,  I  should  be  what  thou  art  now:  lam  conquered  by 
the  times.  They  shall  not  however  change  my  principles: 
let  each  one  know  how  to  follow  out  bis  own  path.  But  as 
for  you  that  often  transfer  your  attentions  from  one  love  to  an- 
other, how  much  does  the  pain,  so  caused,  torture  your  eyes  1 
Tou  see  a  delicate  maid  exquisitely  fair ;  you  see  a  brunette  i 
either  hue  attracts  you.  You  seeamaid  of  Grecian  form;  you 
see  our  own  country-women ;  the  beauty  of  each  captivates  yon. 
Be  a  girl  clad  in  purple,  or  in  plebeian  garb ;  each  of  them, 
individually,  inflicts  a  smarting  wound  :  since  one  moid  brings 
quite  enough  sleeplessness  to  your  eyes,  let  one  be  sufficient 
evil  to  every  one. 

'  Cr.  Ovid.  Rem.  Am.  2L7,  QBaato  miQUB  he  ytAet,  roBgis  ire  me- 

'  The  letxiith  iime.l  la  Iha  GreDk  stadium  and  Roman  circus  the 
racera  took  seven  turns  miipd  the  pillar  {metaj,  the  pruximity  to  whicli 
of  (he  wheel  ia  implied  by  lerere.  See  Soph.  Ell.  lid.  Sueton.  Domit, 
4,  Missus  siDgnloB  a  lepdaii  spatiis  ad  qiima  eompnii. 


ELEGY  ZVm.'     [ii.  26.  K.] 

I  BAW  thee,  my  life,  in  a  dream,  wearily  plying  thy  handa 
n  the  Ionian  sea,  after  the  wreck  of  thy  ship ;  and  confessing 
.fiH  the  falsehoods  that  thou  hadst  told  me  i  and  no  longer  able 
to  raise  thy  head,  heavy  with  sea-water,  and  tossed  on  the 
■,purple  waves  of  the  sea  like  Ilelle,'  who  was  ciirried  on  his 
downy  back  by  the  golden  ram.  How  afraid  I  was  lest  the 
sea,  perchance,  should  bear  thy  name,  and  the  mariner  weep, 
as  he  passed  over  water  called  after  thee  I  How  many  were 
the  TOWS  that  I  made  to  Neptune,  to  Castor  and  his  brother, 
and  to  thee,  Leucotboe,^  once  a  mortal,  now  a  goddess !  Thou, 
with  difficulty  raising  the  tops  of  thy  fingers  from  iho  water, 
calledat,  now  at  the  point  of  death,  continu^y  on  my  name. 
If  Glancus  had  chanced  to  see  thy  eyes,  thou  weuldst  have 
lieen  made  a  Nymph  of  the  Ionian  main  :  and  the  Nereids,  fair 
JSestee,*  azure  Cymothoe,^  would  he  carping  at  thee  from 
jealousy.  But  I  saw  rushing  to  thy  aid  the  dolphin,  that,  I 
fluppose,  had  carried  the  harper  Arion.^  I  was  endeavouring 
to  throw  myaell'  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  when  fear  awoke  me 
^d  dispelled  the  vision.''  Now  let  people  admire  the  nttach- 
inent  to  me  of  so  fair  a  maid,  and  let  me  be  etyled  powerful 
Vy  all  the  town.  If  the  wealth  of  Cambyses  and  Crcesus^  were 
to  be  offered  to  her,  she  would  sot  say.  Begone,  poet,  from  my 
couch.     For  when  she  repeats  my  lays,  she  says  that  she 

XV1II.1  Propertiua  gives  uii  acconnl  of  a  dreBm  of  Ms,  in 
vliich  Cynthln  bad  been  shipnTecbed,  and  be  had  tried  to  save  hei:  his 
*  .0  deter  bet  &om  proceeding  on  a  contemplated  TPyage,  thougli 
ie  time  be  profesies  bis  willmgnEBS  to  accompany  her. 
]  She  was  the  daughterof  Athamaa  and  Nephele,  and  was  saved, 
villi  bet  brother  Phryiiui,  by  ibe  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  from  ths 
Mciiflce  awaiting  her  brDlber.  but  fell  into  the  sea  between  Sigeiam  and 
Ihe  tJheisDnese,  which  was  afterwards  called  "EXXqc  Tropric-  See  Oiid, 
"fr.  iriii.  137. 

'  Leuecthoc.]    (  MaCula,  Ino.)    She  Oire- 

iet  husband  Alhamas.  into  the  sea,  and  v 

Jlt  Clauau,  her  son,  woiahipped  as  a  eea-gc 

»    *  Cf.  Georg.  it.  338.  '  jEn,  i.  H9. 

'  See  Hdt.  i.  33.  Ovid,  Faii.  ii.  S3— US. 

'  Of>  Ovid,  Her,   i.   13,  Eaeuntre  mttut  aoffinum;  fonlcrrita  nirjo. 

'  Craiut.'i    CroisuB,  ansrwards  conquered  by  Cyrui,  fnlher  of  Cam- 

iyiei,  waa  king  of  Lydia,  in  which  was  tlie  Paclolat,  so  celebrated  for  its 
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hatea  weallhy  lovers :  no  girl  respects  poetry  so  deeply.  In 
love  constancy  and  fidelity  STail  much :  he  that  can  make 
many  presents,  nmy  love  many  miuda.  If  my  girl  propose  to 
cross  the  wide  ocean,  I  will  go  with  her,  and  one  breeze  shall 
waft  na,  faithful  pair.  One  bed  shall  serve  for  us  when 
asleep,  one  tree  for  an  abode ;  we  will  always  drink  from 
the  same  cup,  and  a  single  plank  shall  form  the  couch  for  us 
lovers,  be  the  prow  or  the  stem  my  bed-chamber.  All  hard- 
ships will  I  go  through :  let  the  blustering  east  wind  rage, 
and  the  chilly  south  drive  the  ships  before  it,  and  all  ye  winds 
may  blow  that  troubled  the  unfortunate  Ulysses,  and  a  thou- 
sand Grecian  ships  on  the  Eubcean  shore.'  And  ye  that  moved 
two  continents  when  a  dove'  was  sent  forward  on  the  un- 
known sea  to  guide  the  inexperienced  Argo:  only  let  her 
never  be  out  of  my  sight,  even  though  Jupiter  strike  the 
vessel.  Of  a  surety  we  will  he  exposed,  side  by  side,  on  the 
shore :  the  wave  may  toss  me,  if  but  a  little  sand  cover  thee. 
But  Neptune  is  not  unkind  to  love  like  ours:  Neptune  is  as 
great  a  lover  as  his  brother  Jupiter :  witness  the  deflowering 
of  Amymone'  in  Argos  while  carrying  water,  and  Lerne'a 
lake,  made  by  the  trident's  stroke.  The  god  granted  her  wish 
at  the  price  of  her  embraces,  and  her  golden  urn  gushed  with 
water  sent  by  a  god.  The  rape  of  Orithyia*  has  shown  that 
Boreas  is  not  cruel  to  lovers :  Love  is  a  god  that  lays  low  the 
powers  of  earth  and  the  mighty  seas.  Scylla,  beUeve  me, 
will  be  gentle  to  us,  and  so  wiU  vast  Charybdis,"  and  never 
swallow  up  our  ship  with  any  alternate  wave.    The  stars,  too, 

'  AtAulis. 

'  A  dave.^  Ttio  dtm  liiora  are  Symplegada  oi  doting  iilandi :  they 
used  to  unite  and  cnuh  to  pieces  eieiy  ship  that  attempted  to  pass  the 
ctaatiud  between  thom.  The  ArgoaautB,  on  coming  to  them,  sent  fortrard 
a  dove,  hy  the  advice  of  Juno,  and  by  passing  through  immediately  after 
the  rofks  had  parted,  and  before  they  could  again  close,  escaped  with  - 
only  the  loKa  of  their  rudder. 

'  Jm^fflDns-]  She  was  iho  daughter  of  Danaus,  on  whoas  arrival  at 
Argos  Ihe  countiy  was  sufforing  from  drought;  Amymone  was  seat  for 
watec  by  her  father,  and  while  ao  engaged,  was  met  by  Nepluue,  em- 
braced, and  direclod  to  the  well  at  Leme,  which,  according  to  auother 
versiou  of  the  iradilioa,  ho  made  to  gush  cut  of  a  rock  'which  he  had 
pierced  with  bis  (rideul,  after  having  hurled  it  at  a  Satyr  who  was  mo- 
lesting Amymone. 

•  OriUyia.]     Sea  note  on  i.  20,  31. 

'  Charybdi!.'^     Sac  Odyssey,  xii.  105. 
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themselves^  will  be  shrouded  in  no  darkness :  Orion  and  the 
Kids  *  will  be  clear.  But  if  my  life  must  be  given  up  in  try- 
ing to  save  you,  I  shall  come  to  no  inglorious  end. 

ELEGY  XIX.»    [ii.  27.  K.] 

You  mortals  are  ever  uncertain  of  the  hour  of  your  death, 
and  of  the  way  by  which  death  is  to  come  ;  and  you  explore  the 
sky's  clear  face  for  the  Phoenician  discovery  :^  what  star  is 
lucky  for  a  man,  and  what  unlucky,  whether  he  is  bound  for 
the  land  of  the  Parthians  on  foot  or  of  the  Britons  by  sea, 
and  has  before  him  the  uncertain  perils  of  a  journey  by  sea 
or  land.  You  weep  at  turmoil  again  raging  round  your  head, 
when  Mars  brings  two  hostile  bands  together.  You  are  afraid 
of  fire  in  your  house,  or  of  its  falling,  and  lest  poisoned  cups 
reach  your  lips.  The  lover  alone  knows  when,  and  by  what 
death,  he  is  to  perish ;  he  fears  neither  the  blasts  of  Boreas 
nor  the  battle-fray.  Even  though  he  be  sitting,  with  oar  in 
hand,  under  the  Stygian  reed-bed,  and  be  looking  upon  the 
melancholy  sails  of  the  infernal  bark,  if  but  a  Hying  glimpse 
of  his  mistress  recall  him,  even  though  doomed  to  die,  he  will 
be  allowed  to  return  from  a  journey  to  which  all  are  liable. 

ELEGY  XX.4   [ii.  28.  K.] 

Jupiter,  have  pity,  at  length,  on  a  suffering  girl ;  the  death 
of  one  so  fair  will  be  a  disgrace  to  thee.     For  the  season 

^  The  jada,"]  The  Kids  heralded  a  storm  on  their  rising,  which  was 
about  the  6th  of  October.  See  Georg,  i.  205;  jEneid^  ix.  658;  Hor.  Od. 
ui.  1,  27. 

'  Elegy  XIX,"]  The  lover  alone  knows  that  he  is  doomed  to  die  with 
love  for  his  mistress,  a  spell  powerful  enough  to  revive  him  eveu  at  death's 
door. 

'  The  Phcenicians,']  The  Chaldeans  generally  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  discoverers  of  Astrology.  Propertius  attributes  the  origin  of 
that  art  to  the  Phoenicians  in  consequence  of  their  well-known  skill  in 
navigating  by  observation  of  the  stars. 

*  Elegy  XX."]  This  beautiful  poem  was  written  on  an  occasion  of 
Cynthia's  dangerous  illness.  Nothing  can  be  more  refined  and  tasteful 
than  the  mythological  allusions  by  which  he  at  once  compliments  and 
consoles  her.  At  the  same  time  he  warns  her  that  sickness  is  sent  as  a 
punishment  for  broken  vows. — Foley.  ''According  to  Hertzberg's  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  poems,  the  present  one  was  written  later  than 
A.  u.  c.  729,  and  before  732. 
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ia  come '  when  the  air  is  scorehiogly  hot,  and  the  lanil  is  be- 
ginning to  glow  beneath  the  parching  dog-star.  But  the 
fault  lies  not  so  much  in  the  heat,  or  in  the  sky,  as  In  th( 
frequent  contempt  caat  on  the  annctitj  of  tho  goja.  This  il 
is  that  destroys  hapless  maidens,  tliis  has  destroyed  them  ir 
times  past ;  all  their  vows  are  carried  away  by  the  wind  and 
water.  Has  Venus  herself  been  incensed  that  you  have  c 
pared  your  beauty  with  hers  ?  She  is  a  hostile  goddeat 
those  who  surpass  her  in  beauty.  Have  you  despised  the 
shrine  of  Pclasgic  Juno,  or  ventured  to  deny  that  the  eyes  of 
Pallas  are  handsome?'  You  fair  ones  neser  know  how  to 
govern  your  tongues  ;  this  malady  has  been  brought  upon  you 
by  your  talking  and  your  beanty.  But  to  you  who  are  now 
suffering  the  vexations  and  the  many  perils  of  life,  a  gentler 
time  will  come  with  your  last  day.  When  lo's  head  w 
metamorphosed,  she  lowed  in  her  youth  ;  now  she  is  a  godde 
whereas  aha  once  drank,  as  a  cow,  of  the  water  of  the  Nile. 
Ino,  too,  was  a  wanderer  on  earth  in  her  early  years  ;  her  ni 
as  Leucothoe,  the  distressed  mariaer  implores.  Audromcda 
had  been  made  the  prey  of  sea-monsters  ;  she  afterwards 
became  the  glorious  wife  of  Perseus.  Callisto^  had  wandered, 
as  a  bear,  tlu'ough  Arcadian  lands ;  as  a  star  she  now  directs 
the  ships  by  night.  But  should  the  Fates  bring  yoti  speedily 
to  your  last  rest,  happy  will  be  your  lot  after  burial ;  you  w  "" 
be  able  to  tell  Semele*  of  the  danger  to  which  a  fair  worn 
is  exposed ;  she  will  believe  you,  being  taught  by  her  o' 
misfortune ;  and  you  will  have  with  unanimous  consent  the  first 
place  among  the  Nymphs  sang  by  Homer,  and  the  Heroines. 
Now  that  you  are  stricken,  bear  with  fate  as  well  as  you  may ; 
the  divine  will,  and  even  the  day  of  doom,  can  be  altered. 

'  Far  lie  aeaam  ia  come.']  The  unhealthineaa  of  Rome  ii 
autumn  is  well  known.  Hence  enim  (for)  refers  to  mortua  (the  death, 
Ac),  and  impliea  that  the  hopes  af  CjinthU's  tecovery  wore  but  alight  a' 
thst  seaaODi— Po%. 

'  Tfie  tya  of  Paffiu.']  Faley  thinks  tJiis  alludoa  to  some  foolish  dis- 
cussion of  the  day  as  to  whether  y\autivic  (hanng  eyes  of  a  grey  o" 
greenish  grey  colour)  was  &  comphmentary  epithet,  or  the  reverse. 

•  CalliiloT]     The  daughter  oftycnon. 

•  SamtU.]  She  was  the  daURhler  of  Cadoius  aad  Harmonia  :  Jnno, 
from  jealousy,  induced  her  lo  ask  Jupiter,  who  was  in  iovo  with  her,  -- 
riait  her  with  (he  same  mnjesty  as  ho  did  the  qneen  of  heaven  ;  he  can  . 
as  the  god  of  thunder,  aud  Seicele  was  consumed  by  lightning,  the  child, 
Uionjsna,  with  whom  she  was  pregnant,  being  saved  by  Jupiter, 
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Even  Juno,  goddess  of  marriage,  will  grant  you  this  favour  ; 
Juno  herself  suffers  when  a  damsel  dies.  The  wheel,  turned 
with  magic  spells,^  fails ;  the  smouldering  laurel-leaf  is  lying 
on  the  desolate  hearth ;  the  moon  refuses  to  come  down  so 
often  from  the  sky ;  and  the  bird  ^  of  dusky  hue  is  croaking 
forth  its  ill-omen^  note.  One  dark  boat,  instrument  of  fate, 
sailing  on  the  waters  below,  will  carry  all  my  love.  Have 
pity,  gods,  I  pray,  if  not  on  one,  on  two :  I  shall  live  if 
she  lives :  if  she  falls,  I  shall  fall.  In  return  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  prayers,  I  engage^  to  offer  verses  in  the  temple : 
I  will  write  '*  The  damsel  saved  through  mighty  Jove." 
She,  too,  with  covered  head,  shall  sit  at  thy  feet,  and  shall  re- 
late as  she  sits  the  dangers  of  her  long  illness.  Let  this  thy 
mercy  Continue,  Persephone,^  and  be  not  thou,  O  husband  of 
Persephone,  more  cruel.  There  are,  down  below,  so  many 
thousands  of  fair  women :  let  there  be  one  beautiful  form,  if 
allowable,  in  the  regions  above.  You  have  lope,^  and  fair 
Tyro  ®  and  Europe,''  and  impure  Pasiphae,®  and  all  the  beauties 
produced  by  ancient  Troy,  and  Achaia,  and  Thebes,^  and  the 
plundered  kingdom  of  old  Priam ;  every  Roman  maid,  too,  in 
the  number  of  the  beautiful,  has  gone.  All  these  the  greedy 
fire  has  taken.  Neither  beauty  endures  for  ever,  nor  is  any 
one's  prosperity  lasting :  either  far  or  near,  his  death  is  await- 
ing every  one.     Since  you,  light  of  my  eyes,  have  been  res- 

'  The  wheel,']     The  rJioinbua  is  the  ii/yC  of  Theocr.  2. 
'  T?ie  bird,']    The  raven,  whose  croaking  to  this  day  is  said  to  portend 
death  in  a  family. 

*  I  engage.']  Damnatue  is  used  of  one  obliged  to  pay  anything.  Cf. 
Hor.  Sai.  ii.  %  85,  Ni  sic  fecissent,  gladiatorum  dare  centum  Damnati 
populo  paria. 

*  Pereephone,  &c.]  Some  editors  make  this  the  beginning  of  another 
Elegy,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  Having  spoken  of  what  he  will  do 
in  the  event  of  Cynthia's  recovery,  Propertius  now  goes  on  to  speak  of 
it  as  realized,  and  begs  of  Proserpine  and  Pluto  not  to  withdraw  the  boon 
they  have  granted. 

^  lope,  or  Caaeiopeia,  was  the  wife  of  Gepheus,  and  mother  of  An- 
dromeda.    Some  read  Antiope, 

*  TyroJ]  The  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 

^  Europe,']  The  daughter  of  Agenor,  carried  off  to  Crete  by  Jupiter 
under  the  form  of  a  bull.    (Moschus  ii.) 

"  Pasiphde.]  The  wife  of  Minos,  is  called  nee  proba,  from  her  suffer- 
ing the  embraces  of  a  bull,  and  thereby  becoming  the  mother  of  the 
Minotaur. 

*  I%ebe8,]  Et  Theba,  Scaliger,  for  Phcebi, 
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iMUul  iViMU  Imminent  peril,  pay  to  Diana  her  due  tribute  of  a 
uluuMiMi  Vt^y  aluo  vour  tribute  of  watching  to  the  goddess 
(lm(>  WM  onue  a  heifor ;  pay  also  to  me  the  proper  tribute  of 

Inn  HltfhtM.^ 

MLKOY  XXI.«    TO  CYNTHIA,    [ii.  29.  K.] 

An  I  WftM  ilpully  wandering,  light  of  my  life,  late  at  night, 
without  a  Mlttvo'f  hand  to  lead  me,  I  was  met  by  a  tiny  crowd  of 
Imi)'u,»-]  know  not  how  many,  fear  prevented  me  from  counting 
i\mn  I  --vome  of  them  seemed  to  be  keeping  in  store  for  me 
lUUa  torohaH  i  others,  arrows :  some  even  seemed  to  beprepar- 
Um  IioihU  for  mo.     They  were  naked:  one  of  the  more  mis- 
elilovoiw  Haid,  "  Hoize  that  man,  you  know  him  well.  This  was 
llin  man  i  it  was  for  him  an  angry  woman  engaged  us."    He 
Mpoktt,  and  In  a  minute  a  rope  was  round  my  neck.  Thereupon 
nm  \mlti  them  pull  mo  into  the  middle  of  them:  but  another  said, 
'*  Jiang  the  man  for  not  taking  us  to  be  gods.     Sh6  has  been 
wulling  for  you,— more  than  you  deserve, — for  whole  hours 
toguthor  I  but  vou,  stupid  man,  are  making  for  I  know  not 
what  door,     When  she  has  unbound  her  Sidonian  night-cap, 
and  opened  her  clumber-laden  eyes,  there  will  be  wafted  to 
you  odourff  from  no  Arabian  herbs,  but  some  that  Love  has 
made  with  hU  own  hands.     Spare  him  now,  brothers :  see,  he 
promlMen  to  be  constant  in  love ;  and,  we  have  now  arrived  at 
the  appointed  house."     So  they  led  me  forwards,  and  put  my 
garment  on  mo  again,  and  said,  "  Go  now,  and  learn  to  stop 
at  home  at  niglits."     It  was  morning,  and  I  wished  to  see 
whether  Cyntlda  was  sleeping  by  herself:  she  was  alone  in  bed. 
I  was  thunderstruck:  she  had  never  appeared  to  me  more  beau- 
tiful, not  even  when  in  her  purple  dress,  and  when  she  was 
going  iVom  her  house  to  tell  her  dreams  to  chaste  Vesta; 
dreaniM  that  would  hurt  neither  her  nor  me.     Thus  she  ap- 
peared when  just  awake:  ah  I  how  powerful,  of  itself,  is  a 
fair  form.     "  Why  act  you  the  spy  on  your  mistress  in  the 
morning?**  said  she.     "Think  you  that  I  am  like  yourself? 
I  am  not  so  easy :  I  am  contented  with  one  intimate  friend, 

*  Ttn  uightaA  Part  of  the  worship  of  lo,  or  Isis,  was  the  abstmence 
from  cai\|ugal  rights  for  ten  niffhts.  See  infra,  25, 2.  Fropertius  plainly 
hints  that  Cvnthla  had  better  devote  those  nights  to  him  than  to  Isis. 

'  /i%y  XXlA  The  poet  nlayfully  excuses  himself  for  having  played 
tliu  ajiy  on  Cynthia,  assuring  her  that  it  was  a  drunken  frolic. 
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yourself,  or  some  one  more  truthful  than  you.  There 
are  no  signs  of  two  having  been  lying  in  the  bed.  See,  there 
is  not  in  my  whole  body  any  panting  or  heaving  to  indicate 
a  foregone  amorous  conflict.''  She  spoke,  and  preventing  me, 
with  her  right  hand,  from  kissing  her,  bounded  away  with 
her  feet  in  loose  slippers.  So  for  my  prying  work  upon  so 
faithful  a  mistress,  I  am  turned  out  of  doors.  Ever  since 
then  I  h|ive  not  had  a  happy  night. 

ELEGY  XXII.»    [ii.  30.  K.] 

Whither  for  flying,  madman  ?  flight  is  impossible :  you 
may  fly  to  Tanais,  yet  Love  will  ever  follow  you.  Riding  in 
air  on  the  back  of  Pegasus  *  will  not  avail ;  nor  though  your 
feet  be  furnished  with  wings  like  Perseus,*  nor  though  the 
breezes,  cleft  by  your  winged  heels,  waft  you  with  a  lofty 
flight  like  Mercury's,*  will  it  be  of  any  use.  Love  is  always 
hovering  over  your  head  :  he  hovers  over  a  lover,  and  alights 
with  all  his  weight  on  free  necks.  A  stern  guardian  he  is,  ever 
ai^ake,  and  will  never  suffer  you  to  raise  your  eyes  from  the 
ground  when  once  caught.  Besides,  if  you  are  in  fault,  he  is 
a  god  that  can  be  moved  by  prayer,  if  he  only  sees  that  your 
prayers  follow  close  on  the  offence.  Let  surly  old  men  find 
fault  with  our  merry  habits:  let  us,  my  life,  continue  to 
travel  in  the  way  that  we  have  once  set  before  us.  Let  their 
ears  burden  themselves  with  musty  saws  :  this  is  the  place  for 
you  to  sound,  O  skilfully-tuned  pipe,  undeservedly  tossed  into 
Maeander's  wave  when  the  face  of  Pallas  *  was  disfigured  by 

*  Elegy  XX//.]  This  somewhat  obscure  poem  is  a  soliloquy  of  Pro- 
pertius,  to  the  purport  that  it  is  impossible  to  fly  from  love ;  that  therefore 
it  is  folly  to  attempt  it ;  and  that  Cynthia  had  better  agree  with  him  in 
that  conclusion. 

'  PegaatisJ]  The  celebrated  winged  horse  was  the  fruit  of  the  intercourse 
of  Jupiter  and  Medusa,  hence  we  find  him  called  (Juv,  iii.  118)  Gor- 
gonetis  caballus.  By  his  help  Bellerophon  was  enabled  to  overcome  the 
Chimsra. 

'  Perseus,]  On  going  to  fight  the  Gorgons,  he  was  furnished  with  winged 
sandals  by  the  Nymphs. 

*  Mercury  is  generally  depicted  with  wings  attached  either  to  his  hat 
or  sandals. 

*  Palhu.']  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  musical  instru- 
ments, more  particularly  of  wind  instruments,  and  to  have  thrown  away 
the  pipe  on  seeing,  by  reflection  in  the  water,  that  her  face  was  disfigured 
by  blowing  it.  See  Ovid,  A.  A,  iii.  505.  Fasti,  700.  Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  6. 
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the  puffioj;  of  her  pheeka.  Are  jmi  now  prepared,  atern  soul, 
to  oroM  the  Phrygian  waves,  and  sail  for  the  ahores  of  the 
Hyrcanian  sea  ?  to  defile  by  mutual  fllanghter  gods  com- 
mon '  to  two  nations,  ami  to  bear  to  your  country's  altars 
honours  bought  too  dear  ?  Am  I  to  be  ashamed  of  living 
contentedly  with  my  mistresa  only  ?  K  this  be  a  crime,  it 
is  the  crime  of  love.  Let  no  one  charge  me  with  it.  Make 
up  your  mind,  Cynthia,  to  dwell  with  me  in  a  cool  grot 
on  a  mosay  hill :  there  shall  you  see  the  tuneful  Sisters  cling 
to  the  rocks,  and  sing  of  the  delightful  theftn  of  ancient  Jove  : 
of  how  he  was  consumed  with  love  for  Semele,*  how  madly 
food  of  lo,  and  how,  in  the  form  of  a  bird,*he  flew  to  the  halls 
of  Troy.  But  if  there  is  no  one  on  earth  able  to  resist  the 
arms  of  the  winged  one,  why  am  I  alone  arraigned  for  a  uni- 
versal fault  ?  Nor  will  you  put  the  Virgin  Muses  to  the 
blush:  their  company,  too,  knows  what  it  is  to  love,  if,  at 
least,  one  of  them  submitted  to  be  embraced  by  one  iu  the 
form  of  CEagrns  amid  Bistonian  rotks.'  When  they  place 
you  at  the  head  of  the  dance,  with  Bacchus  hearing  bis  skilfuP 
thyrsus  in  the  midst,  I  will  suffer  holy  crowns  of  ivy  to  hang 
from  my  forehead,  for  without  you  my  genius  is  powerless. 

ELEGY  XXIII."    [[i.3l.  K.] 

Do  you  ask  why  I  am  late  in  coming  to  you  ?     A  portico 

decked  with  gold  has  been  opened  to  Phtebus  by  the  great 

Cffisar.     The  whole  was  magnificently  arranged  with  rows 

of  columns  of  Carthaginian  marble,'  among  which  was  the 

'  Gorb  cammoH.']  Allusian  is  to  a  iTeaCy  botveea  Fontus  aad  Rome 
a^tnst  [he  Parthiiins. 

*  Semite.^  SameJa  is  the  ablative :  coiniiitftu  alludes  to  Japitec's  ardent 
lovo,  and  lo  the  violent  death  (aiipr.  20,  26)  of  Semele. 

'  A  bird.]  In  tlie  form  of  nn  eR^e  Jupilur  carried  off  "  tbe  wn  of  Tros, 
ftir  Gnnyniede,"  either  from  Troy  or  Mount  Ida. 

*  Biitenian  rocki.']  The  Bisloni  were  people  of  Thrace,  for  tho  whole 
of  which  country  Iheic  name  is  ol^eQ  iiaed.  Calliope  became,  either  by 
(Bagnis  or  Apolio,  the  mother  of  Linus. 

*  Skilful.']  The  epithet  ductus  is  applied  by  a  common  figure  to  the 
thj'rsiiK  with  which  Bacchus  regulates  the  movements  of  the  douce. 

*  Elrgg  XXIII.]  A  deaoription  of  the  temple  dedicated  lo  Apollo  by 
AuG^UBtus,  B.  c.  37,  in  commemomtion  of  Ihe  victory  of  AcCiam.  The 
aubject  proves  the  poem  to  have  been  one  of  ita  author'i  earliest  cam- 
pmi  lions. 

'  Carthaginian  morhtc.]  See  Hor.  Orf.  ii.  If.  i.  Non  Irabes  HjiaclliiB 
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companj  ^  ^^^  daughters  of  old  Danaus.  There  I  saw  Phoe- 
bus, in  iDjarble,  more  beautiful  than  life,  reciting  verses,  though 
to  his  mate  lyre.  Around  the  altar  stood  four  life-like  oxen, 
carved  bj  Mjron's^  hand.  From  between  the  porticos,  the 
temple  rose  of  polished  marble,  and  dearer  to  Phoebus  than 
his  native  Ortjgia.  Two  chariots  of  the  sun  surmounted 
the  highest  point :  the  doors,  too,  nobly  wrought  of  Libyan 
ivory,  set  forth,  one,  the  hurUng  of  the  Gauls  ^  from  Parnas- 
sus' peak ;  the  other,  in  mourning  imagery,  the  deaths  of  the 
daughter  of  Tantalus^  and  her  children.  Lastly,  the  Pythian 
god,  between  his  mother  and  sister,  dressed  in  a  long  robe, 
sounds  forth  verses. 

ELEGY  XXIV.*    TO  CYNTHIA,    [ii.  32.  K.] 

Whosoever  sees  you  goes  wrong :  he  therefore  that  does 
not  see  you,  will  not  desire  to  sin:  your  showing  yourself  must 
bear  the  blame.  For  why,  Cynthia,  do  you  constantly  go  to 
the  doubtful  oracles  at  Praeneste,*  or  the  fort  of  ..^kcan  Tele- 
gonus  ?  ^  Or  why  does  a  carriage  constantly  whirl  you  to 
Herculean  Tibur  ?  '^   Or  why  does  the  Appian  Way®  so  often 

premunt  aolumnaa  uUimd  recisas  Africd,  The  marble  came  from  Nu- 
midia,  and  was  of  the  sort  now  called  ffiallo  antico.     Fea  in  Hor.  I.  c. 

^  Myron  was  bom  in  Boeotia  b.  c.  480,  and  was  a  great  sculptor  of  ani- 
mals :  he  is  particularly  famed  for  a  Cow  (Bucula,  Auson.  Epig,  58)  and 
his  figure  of  the  DUcobulus,     He  was  an  engraver  on  metals. 

*  The  Gauls,  under  Brennus  their  leader,  made  an  attack,  b.  c.  279, 
on  the  temple  at  Delphi,  whence  they  were  repulsed  by  the  steady  bravery 
of  the  inhabitants,  aided,  according  to  the  common  account,  by  Apollo. 
See  Justin,  xxiv.  8,  and  cf.  iv.  (iii.)  13,  51. 

'  7%e  daughter  of  Tantalus.']     Niobe. 

*  Elegg  XXIV."]  A  jealous  remonstrance  to  Cynthia  for  her  frequent 
absence  from  Rome,  upon  false  pretexts  and  for  no  good  purpose.  The 
poet  concludes  by  saying  that  if  she  shelters  herself  on  the  plea  of  being 
like  other  women,  and  professes  her  approval  of  their  profligacy,  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

*  Pr(BtiesteJ]  Now  Palestrina,  a  town  in  Latium,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Rome, 
was  celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Fortune,  See  Cic.  De  Divin.  ii.  41, 
for  an  account  of  the  Sortes  Pranestina,  and  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  vv.  Sortes, 
Oraculum. 

*  Telegonua.']  Tusculum  {Frascati)  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Tel- 
egonus,  Uie  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe^  whence  he  is  called  JEtBus.  From 
a  tradition  that  he  murdered  his  father,  Horace  {Od.  iii.  29,  8)  calls  the 
place  Telegonijuga  parricida. 

^  Herculean  Tibur.']  Tibur  (Tivoli)  was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules.   See  V.  7,  82. 

*  The  Appian  Way.]    This  road  made,  b.  c.  312,  by  Appius  Claudius 
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convey  you,  oid  woman  as  you  are  ?  I  wish  you  would  wallt 
bere  any  leisure  time  that  you  liave,  Cynthia :  but  the  crowd 
prevents  me  from  believing  you,  when  it  sees  you  running,  id 
devotional  eagerueas,  with  kindled  torches,  to  the  grove  of  the 
Trivian  goddeBs,'  and  bearing  lighta  in  her  honour.  Pompey'a 
portico,  I  suppose,  witb  its  abady  columns,  and  magnificently 
ornamented  witb  purple  curtains,  palls  upon  you,  and  the 
thickly-planted  even  line  of  plane-trees,  and  the  waters  that 
fall  from  a  sleeping  Maro,^  and  in  streams  lightly  bubbling  all 
over  the  city  when  a  Triton  at  inten-als  aponts  waler  from 
his  mouth.  Ton  are  deceiving  youraelf:  those  journeys  of 
yours  betoken  a  secret  love.  It  is  not  from  the  city  you  are 
80  madly  eager  to  escape,  but  from  my  sight.  Your  efforts 
are  useless :  the  snares  that  you  are  laying  for  me  are  in  vain : 
you  are  idly  spreading  for  me  nets  that  I  am  awai'e  of,  expe- 
rienced in  your  tricks  as  I  am.  But  it  is  not  for  myself  I  care 
so  much ;  it  is  you  will  suffer  from  a  loss  of  your  good  name, 
proportioned  to  your  deserts.  A  report  of  you  that  lately 
came  to  my  ears  grieved  me :  in  the  whole  city  there  was  not 
a  good  word  about  you.  But,  yoit  will  tay  to  me,  you  ought 
not  to  believe  an  unfriendly  report :  beautiful  women  have 
always  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  scandal.  Your  character  has 
not  been  damned  by  poison  having  been  found  on  you  :  Phoe- 
bus, thou  wilt  bear  witness  that  the  hands  on  which  thou 
lookest  are  pure  :  and  if  one  or  two  nights  have  been  spent 
in  long  dalliance,  I  am  not  one  to  he  moved  by  slight  offences. 
The  daughter  of  Tyndarus  left  her  home  for  a  foreign  lovor, 
yet  she  was  taken  back  nlire  and  uncondemned.  Venns  her- 
self, though  she  intrigued  with  Mara,  was  nevertheless  always 
respected  in  heaven ;  and  thoagh  Ida  can  say  that  the  god- 
dess loved  the  shepherd  Paris,  and  lay  with  him^  among  the 

CoMils  the  Censor,  led  from  Rome,  through  (tio  porta  Captna,  in  a  S.  E. 
diiei^tion,  to  Capua,  anil  -vtA  afterwarda  extended  to  Bmndusium.  We 
find  the  fotlowing  lowna  mentioned  its  on  it  by  Horace,  (Sat,  i.  5,)  Arieia 
{La  Rieina),  Appii  Forum  (Boii^  ionyo),  Anntu  ( Jimwiiio),  Fundi, 
Sinueau,  dipua,  Equotnlicum,  Bcncvenlum,  Canuaium,  Kubi.  Lanu- 
Tinm  (t.  S)  viaa  alao  on  it. 

'  The  IHuian  po(WM».]     DiHni,  worshipped  at  Aridia. 

'  Jtfopo.]  The  Bon  of  Silenua.  Hia  figiire,  loeming  water  from  ajar, 
Araa  &  Tery  eommon  derico  far  fountains  and  conduila  in  Italy:  hence 
Lncret.  vi.  1264,  Corpora  lilanoi  ad  aquarum  atrala  jacebant. 

'  Lay  vilh  him.]    Tliia  Upend  is  nut  recorded  by  any  other  writer. 
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flocks  of  bis  fold.  This  was  seen  bj  the  troops  of  Hamadryad 
sisters,  and  old  Sileni,  and  the  sire  of  the  troop,  with  whom, 
Paris,  you  gathered  apples  in  Ida's  grot,  catching  in  your  hand 
gifts  dropped  into  it  by  the  Naiad  (Enone,  Among  such 
a  swarm  of  immodest  women  does  any  one  ask,  "  Why  is  this 
girl  so  rich  ?  who  made  her  the  presents  ?  whence  got  she 
them  ?  "  Oh !  too  happy  would  Rome  be  in  our  time  if  one 
girl  were  to  act  contrary  to  custom  I  Before  Cynthia,  Lesbia 
did  the  same  as  she :  ^  one  that  follows  a  bad  example  is, 
surely,  less  to  be  blamed.  Any  man  that  looks  for  men  like  the 
primitive  Tatius,*  and  the  hardy  Sabines,  has  but  lately  set 
foot  in  our  city.  You  would  be  able  to  drain  the  sea,  and 
count  the  stars  on  high  with  mortal  hand,  sooner  than  make  our 
girls  dislike  sinning :  that  was  the  custom  in  king  Saturn's 
reign,  and  when  Deucalion's  flood  was  on  the  earth,  and  after 
the  flood  of  Deucalion  renowned  in  story.  Tell  me,  who  has 
been  able  to  preserve  the  bed  undefiled  ?  What  goddess  has 
lived  faithful  to  one  god  ?  The  wife  of  mighty  Minos  in  days 
gone  by,  so  men  say,  was  smitten  by  the  handsome  form  of  a 
grim  bulL  In  like  manner,  Danae,^  when  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  brass,  could  not  say  no,  though  chaste,  to  the  great 
Jupiter.  But  if  you  admire  the  profligate  Greek  and  Roman 
women,  live  free,  for  ever,  from  my  censure. 

ELEGY  XXV.*    [ii.  33.  K.] 

The  dreary  ceremony  is  now  coming  again,  to  my  sorrow ; 
Cynthia  has  by  this  time  engaged  to  keep  ten  nights.*  May 
the  daughter  of  Inachus  perish,  for  introducing  ceremonies 
for  Ausonian  women  from  the  warm  Nile  I  The  goddess, 
whoever  she  may  have  been,  that  has  so  often  parted  eager 
lovers,  has  always  been  odious  to  me.     You,  lo,  when  Jove 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  poet,  who  has  elsewhere  erred  in  his  mytho- 
logy (see  Ts.  4,  40 J  has  confounded  Paris  with  Anchises. — Foley, 

^  Lesbia.^    The  mistress  of  Catullus. 

'  Ta^itM.  1    The  king  of  the  Sabines  in  the  time  of  Romulus. 

'  Dana'e.J    Jupiter  descended  to  her  in  a  golden  shower. 

*  Elegy  XX F.J  After  abusing  Isis,  by  ceremonies  in  whose  honour 
he  is  debarred  from  Cynthia's  company,  the  poet  entreats  his  mistress 
to  be  kind  to  him,  ridiculing,  at  the  same  time,  her  taste  for  debatfchery 
and  loose  company. 

»  Ten  nights.]    See  supr.  20,  61. 
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was  secretly  in  love  with  you,  folt  what  it  was  to  wander 
over  many  ways,  when  Juno  forced  you,  maiden  as  you  were, 
to  have  horns,  and  to  lose  your  human  voice,  and  speak  but 
in  the  rnde  cry  of  an  animal.  How  often  have  you  hurt  your 
mouth  witii  oak-leaves !  how  often,  after  feeding,  have  you 
been  shut  up  in  solitude  in  your  stall !  Have  you  become 
proud  as  a  goddess  because  Jupiter  stripped  you  of  your 
beast's  look  ?  Is  not  Egypt,  with  its  swarthy  denizens,  enough 
for  you  ?  Why  did  you  eome  all  the  long  way  to  Rome  ? 
What  good  is  it  to  you  to  see  girls  sleeping  by  themselves  ? 
Tou-wiU  have  horns  again,  mark  my  words  j  or  else  we  will 
drive  you  out  of  our  city,  cruel  one  ;  the  Nile  has  never  been 
on  friendly  terins  with  the  Tiber,  Let  me,  however,  with 
you  whom  I  have  softened  with  great  pain  and  grief  to  my- 
self, when  released  from  these  nightly  engagements,  enjoy  a 
(ill  of  love. 

Tou  hear  me  not,  and  suffer  my  words  to  be  laughed  at, 
when  the  oxen  of  Icarus'  are  now  slowly  turning  the  stars  to 
the  morning.  Tou  sit  long  at  your  wine  ;  midnight  moves  you 
not  i  is  your  hand  not  yet  weary  of  throwiog  the  dice  ? 
Peiash  he  who  introduced  neat  wine,  and  he  who  was  the  first 
to  mix  wholesome  water  with  nectar  I  0  Icarus,  fitly  slain 
by  Attic  shepherds,  thou  knoweat  how  fatal  is  the  smell  of 
wine.  Thou,  too,  O  Centaur  Eurytion,''  didst  perish  by  wine, 
and  thou,  0  Polyphemus,^  by  the  juice  of  Thracian  grapes. 
By  wine  beau^  is  lost;  by  wine  man's  prime  is  spoilt; 
through  wine  a  mistress  often  forgets  her  protector.  Ah  me  I 
deep  draughts  of  wine  affect  her  not  j  well,  go  on  drinking  ; 
you  are  beautiful  still ;  wine  harms  you  not,  when  your  gar- 
lands droop,  and  fall  forward  into  your  cup,  and  you  read  my 
poems  in  a  drawling  tone.  Let  your  table  flow  more  liberally 
with  Falemian,  and  let  it  froth  more  delicately  in  yolir  golden, 
chalice  !    But  no  one  retires  with  good  will  to  her  solitary 

'  Icana,]  A  king  of  Alliens  who  mReired  from  Bacchus  bnga  filled 
wilh  wine,  which  he  dinlrihuled  fraely,  giving  it,  ftmongst  others,  lo  eome 
sliephorila,  who  killed  him,  tliinkinj  llial  they  were  poisoned.  He  was 
placed  in  heaven  by  BBCohua.  and  is  the  same  as  Bootes  or  Arctnros, 
commonly  called  Charlei'a  iVaiii. 

•  Bursli™-']     See  ooto  on  ii.  2,  9. 

■  Pob/pAanna.]  Ulysses  mado  Polyphemus  drunk,  and  then  put  out 
his  one  eye,  and  slew  him.   See  Horn.  Orfjrii.  U.  passim,  and  Eut.  Pyci- 


couch.  There  is  somethiDg  ihat  Lore  forces  you  to  miss. 
There  is  always  a  more  favourable  iliaposition  towards  Bliseot 
lovers  ;  long  possession  lowers  tlie  value  even  of  the  devoted. 

ELEGY  XXVI.'    TO  LYMCEUS.     [ii.  31.  K.] 

How  is  it  that  any  one  continues  to  intrust  the  person  of 
hi8  mistress  to  Love  ?  In  tLat  way  I  have  nearly  had  my  girl 
snatched  from  me.  I  speak  Irom  experience  ;  no  one  is  faith- 
ful in  a  love  matter.  Not  seldom  does  every  one  look  after 
a  beautiful  woman  as  his  own  prize.  That  god  sets  at  defiance 
laws  of  kinship,  parts  friends,  and  drives  to  arms  perfect 
friends.  A  guest  came  to  the  hospitable  house  of  Menelaus, 
Bnd  proved  an  adulterer  ;  and  did  not  the  Cokhian  maid  follow 
a  stranger?  Lynceus,  traitor,  could  jou  meddle  with  my  dar- 
ling? did  not  your  bands  then  fall  powerless?  Suppose  she 
had  not  beea  as  faithful  and  true  as  she  was,  could  you 
have  lived,  and  been  so  guilty  ?  Stab  me  to  the  heart,  or 
poison  mo  if  you  please  ;  only  keep  off  from  my  mistress. 
Tou  sliall  be  my  most  intimate  friend,  and  closest  companion  ; 
I  admit  you,  my  friend,  as  a  master  over  my  property  j  from 
my  mistress,  from  my  mistress  only,  I  beg  you  keep  away  ; 
I  cannot  bear  even  Jupiter  as  a  rival.  When  by  myself,  I 
am  jealous  of  my  own  shadow,  a  thing  of  nought ;  foolish  am 
I,  and  foolish  the  fear  with  which  I  oi^en  tremble.  The  only 
reason  for  my  pardoning  so  great  u  sin,  is  that  your  tongue 
erred  from  excess  in  wine.  Never  shall  I  be  deceived  by  the 
wrinkle  of  an  ascetic  ;  all  know,  now-a-days,  how  sweet  it  is 
to  love.  Even  tny  friend  Lynceus  is  madlj  in  love  iu  his 
old  age;  the  only  thing  on  which  I  hug  myself  is  that  you 
are  becoming  a  votary  of  my  gods. 

What  will  your  skill  in  Socratic  philosophy  avail  you  now, 
or  your  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  universe  ?  Of  what 
fruit  is  the  reading  of  the  poetry  of  the  Erechthean*  sage  ? 

'  Elegi/  XXVI.'\  Lynceus.  H  fellow  poet,  and  old  friend  of  Proparlius, 
i  ittenipled  to  win  Cynthia's  ufTectiaiis,  I'or  which  ]ig  takes  hun  lo  task, 

advises  him,  since  lie  has  at  last  falleo  in  lure,  to  change  the  style  af  hii 
ilingsi  the  piece  Bads  wilh  a  eulogy  on  Vii^.andanettiortatiQn  toLya- 
lu  to  follow  in  LhG  steps  of  other  pocls  IIibL  ha>e  sung  of  their  mislreBseg. 
*  The  ErecMean  tage.^     ^schylus,  born   at   Eleiisis.  hence  called 

£tedtthean.  which  is  equiTaleut  to  Allic.  From  At.  Ban.  ILUG,  we  see 
.that  he  confessed  to  have  no  love  in  him,  and  nerer  wonted  ittj.     Squu 

lead  Crelai  of  Epiuieuides. 


\  \m-  a|ii.l  •Mthoi'llj'  U  or  no  usi.  in  a  vioient  love,  It  would 
W,.  .    "■  y""  '"  '*"''"«  Pliiletfta,'  the  faToutite  of  the 

tU^.TJi  *'"'  "'"  ''""""»*  of  Ihe  not  mrgi.1  Callininchus.  For 
t  ."w  II  ^T  "'«"' "'  ''"'  "'■''"""^  "f  'li^  -^tolian  Aclieloua,  and 
■111)  I  '"  ',"''''"**'"' "'"""'""leered  in  aaeverelove  contesi,^' 
kC .  I'm  "  ''""'''"'"'  *'^*"«  of  Mffiander  strays  over  the  Phry- 
Ult.  «ii  I'l''  "'i"'  '''^'"'^  '"  o""  progress,'  and  how  Ariou,* 
III  il.  'i\  "  ''""""^  Adrastus,  was  a  melanclioly  conqueror 
■iiM,  II  '"""™  B"*'""  "*■  ArcbemorQ3;6  the  melancholy  de- 
iuv  ""  I'.,"'"  °'""''*'*  of  Amphiaraus'  is  of  no  use  to  you, 
:;  1  "''  *^"pnneus'  ttat  pleased  the  miglity  Jove. 

I  "  "'"»  'n  Write  veraes  after  the  style  of  jEschylus,*  cease, 
Bliil  l.n  your  limbs  indulge  in  the  soft  dance.  Begin  now  to 
iiiiiiniip  your  Htrains  within  a.  narrower  range,  and  come,  grave 
(tool,  to  deicrlbu  your  own  love-fires.    You  will  not  live  safer 

1,1  i'*"?'"?')  A  pact  of  Cos,  who  lived  about  B.C.  27^;  his  woelrr  n-ns 
""ij'^ «'?'''•"■  d»'»Ot«d  10  the  pralsB  of  hia  mislress  Billis  (or  BaaU, 
t)»id,  JVm(.  i.  E,  2.  Koc  Unlnm  Cbo  Batlu,  amata  ™) ;  he  is  menlicned 
by  ""*'«■  Cvil.  3D)  u  hil  model.— LocAnonn,  aa  the  form  JJuHo  ia 
fuunil  In  lliii  linBj  rendu  Tu,  Balliit,  &c.,  "  Imiiate  in  Uiy  aong  Philetaa 
tbit  ehTonlolw  of  B«tla :"  compare  Argus  (aupr.  IB,  39). 

•  n»  dnaitu,  fto.J  By  tomnia,  Barth  and  Paley  understand  Iha 
Atria  of  OnllimKilmi.  (fat  whicli  sea  Blomfield'3  Callim.  p.  172,}  lo  call- 
cd  baa«uaa  hu  prcUndsd  that  the  Eubject  of  it  win  luegesled  to  him  in  a 
dream.  Prop,  ckII*  Cnllim.  noii  inflati,  to  acquit  hia  favourite  pool  of 
ihe  common  and  not  nllOBether  unjuat  diarge  of  being  inclined  to  bom- 
but.  See  ii.  1,  40,  Intonel  angmlo  pecton  Calliinaehua,  which  Apreisea 
preciacl;  iho  same  idea. 

'  Lovi  aonleil,'\    The  river-god  Achelous  fought  nilh  IJerculee  for 
Deianira.  See  Supti,  Trash,  ad  init. 
"  Tfiwarli  ill  oan projfrcai.]    By  the  eicEsaiieJy  tortuous  manner  of 

'  ArioQ  wai  (he  oSapring  of  Poseidon  and  Demeler.  Adrastus  received 
him  from  Hercules.  {Hes.  Scut.  Eare.  \20.)  Statins  (T^eA.  vi.  417}  calls 
hiiD  praiajut,  and  in  the  following  linea  a  description  of  his  conduct  in 
a  race  is  given.  For  another  instance  of  a  horse  speaking,  see  Jtiad  xiz. 
401  aeq. 

'  ArchemoTui,']  Son  of  Lycnrgua  king  of  Nemca.  Whan  the  Seam 
were  on  their  nay  to  'Fhebe*,  hia  nurse  left  him  atone  to  show  them  the 
Toad,  on  which  he  was  killed  by  a  drngon.  Amphtaraus,  aeeitig  on  omen 
boding  death  to  himself  and  friends,  called  ibe  child,  whose  name  was 
OpIuUei,  Archcmorui.  The  Nemean  games  (cf.  t)ie  Epigram,  Ztj^Ae 
AqrciJao  TlaXaifiovoc,  'ApX'l^poio)  were  in  his  honour.  The  horae  is 
vailed  Iriilii  fram  the  melancholy  origin  of  the  games. 

'  The  chariot  of  IhU  hero,  together  with  himself,  was  swallowed  mp 
near  the  I  am  onus. 

•  See  on  i.  15,  15.  '  Write  Elegiac  poetry, 
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than  AntimaehuB  or  Homer : '  n  comely  maid  looks  down  even 
on  the  mighty  gods.  But  the  bull  yields  not  to  the  heavy 
plough  till  he  has  his  horna  caught  in  the  tough  lasso,  and 
70U  will  not  of  your  own  aceord  submit  to  so  harsh  a  bondage 
as  loye  ;  yoo  nre  restive  and  will  have  to  be  first  tamed  by 
me.  No  woman  now-a-daya  carea  about  inquiring  into  the 
system  of  the  universe  ;  or  why  the  moon  is  eclipsed  by  the 
Bteeds  of  her  brother  ;  or  whether  any  judge  awaits  them 
after  the  Stygian  waves  ;  or  whetlier  lightnings  flash  and  thun- 
ders roll  from  any  design.  I-ook  at  me,  who  had  but  little 
property  left  me  by  my  father,  and  can  boast  of  no  triumph 
of  my  ancestors  in  ancieot  warfare,  how  1  am  the  chief  guest 
among  a  company  of  lasses  through  the  same  talent  for  which 
I  am  now  disparaged  by  you.  Be  it  my  delight  whom  a  god 
of  unerring  aim  has  pierced  to  the  heart  with  a  shHft,  to  lie 
at  ease  with  yesterday's  garlands  on  my  brow.  Let  Virgil,* 
who  18  now  reviving  the  arms  of  Trojan  ^neaa,  and  the 
building  of  a  city  in  Latin  districts,  find  pleasure  in  describing 
the  shore  of  Actium,  guarded  by  Ph<ebus,  and  (he  brave  fleets 
of  CsBsar. 

Yield,  ye  Roman  writers,  je  Grecian  poets,  yield;  some- 
thing greater  than  the  Iliad  is  arising.  Thou,  0  Virgil, 
singest  of  Thyrsis  beneath  the  pinewood  of  shady  Galfcsus, 
and  of  Daphnis  with  their  well-worn  reeds,  and  how  the  send- 
ing of  ten  apples,  and  a  kid^  of  a  goat  that  was  never  milked, 
can  bribe  maidens.  Happy  man  that  huyest  love  cheap  with 
apples  I  Til3Tus  himself  may  sing  to  such  a  maid,  though 
she  thank  him  not.  Happy  Corydon  who  tries  to  enjoy  the 
young  Alexis,  the  darling  of  his  rustic  master !  Though  he 
tire'  of  his  oalen  pipe,  and  desist  from  playing  it,  yet  among 
the  Hamadryads  he  gains  praise  with  equ^  ease.     Thou  de- 

'  Sea  CatuU.  upv.  9. 

*  Htt  alludes  to  Vir;,  ^n.  vili.  675  seq.  In  mndio  {of  the  shield  of 
Maeaa)  eZwMS  araiai;  Actia  btlla  cemere  eral.  Tliere  ■"fas  h  lemple  of 
Apolla  on  Ihc  piomoiiloty,  fioni  which  Apollo  was  called  Aetiiu.  (See 
Thuc.  i.  29.) 

>  TSynu,  Daphnit,  appla,  and  a  Md,  £g.]  Allusions  to  Virgil's  Ec- 
logues, more  particularly  v.  vii.  iii,  70,  ii.  30,  2,  The  sense  of  t.  73  a, 
''Though  his  mislrcaa  may  not  ihank  him,  vet,  as  ■  tune  oa  Ihe  pipe  does 
BOt  cost  much,  it  nil!  not  trouble  him  mu<±  to  piny  to  her. 

*  Though  Ae  lire,  So.]  That  is  to  say,  Though  ho  Uya  down  the 
buDoUo  leed,  he  gains  equal  leputalion  in  singing  or  forest  trees  (the 


.^     .    .*.--.>    .  :.:t«  SBii?:f  .'i'  .^'ra,  and  of  the  best  land 

•-••-.■    ^    .-.   ::\  x^  iKiiiifaia-laud  tor  vines.     Thou, 

v>^^   s..  !   %  <nii'A  :i*  Apollo's  skilful  lingers 

■.    .-.    •.*.■-.     Piexf  srraius  will  not  fall  unplea- 

*.  ^    t      .»-■•-  r^-aiicr.  *.v  he  skilled  in  or  ignorant  of 

-^      >     ,  -.    li  o»!i!i    .s  HOC  made  inferior  bv  strains 

*  ,-.     .   -. ..    .    .r.tTvT.  h;is  he  been  sLIenoeil  by  the  in- 
^  . .  V  ?<v       ^  iT^v,-  uw  sivrced  in  this  wav,  liav- 

•  >.v  »    •  ^    xx'*t  /it  >aas.*iN  Variw  a  most  ardent  lover 

v^-,   »       rt.>  :.V!tte  has  also  been  sung  in  the 

-  -    2»^  ■     V  ^.vv  «s  v.\i:*j!i*.;s  bv  whvh  Lesbia  has  become 

..    -    ^  .  ••  •     .    t     vi?    ;iv*»«*»s       The  i"*$i*-  '^^f  *'i<^  learned^ 

V  %,   .v<v,     *  X  ^  -V't  x..ij;!:i^  '.he  death  of  the  hapless 

^...     \  -•    :t:.i.:»    Mvuads   ;:idieced    by   the   fair 

^v  .  .%    ..x   ,>;xiN  -«\-*\:,  HaslKvi  :a  Lechc's  stream! 

^    \x.  .^J    \^^ -'•.    %'^»cH'^  .ivm  !ui\i:i^  been  praised 

»    ^  ^    .  -'^^  vv.«»-,tx   :    a*uv  ^'U  /tiux  uiy  name  among 


'  "^    iiiaturijt  *fc   •  '. ."  V.;x*l  -iocs  write 


.   ,s.%     »    ^^   •. '"n    ■  "-    .K»tiCfn'  v•lc^»'*  how  ;o  win 

^x  ^    '•^''    *^       •■*    ■   "^  ■    '*    '      >^ '     *    ■•*.*   »::*.•  work?  Lian 

\.>^„»    *..- »*    ^  •   '    •  .*\»    "^v    .'.v.iv  ^**.;::!wi  l^iji'i.*,  sec  irsruios 

.^'      •  ^*  V       •••  •>     N     *••*    ••*   "v^ »>■.*-  4*  .vtuvort'd  wiA 

K  v*   N*    •>  ••*^     V      u     »v"V!j»    •,   t  ;'.va<-.    j/fcfc''.'  tvn- 

\^       *^    '"    »••    *     »   •   *»*.»:t    Vt*«..    i  V.-: •-!'•>»:  JVC  ^ard  of 
^     »    V   .*  •*-*     »   ^    N'     vv^     •  »•    !  5^  » *u!<-  '•:..  uoc  rrtfvea: 

,     V  ^».        s,  >f       •      v       ■    .^    \      J*    \.-^    J    ,'    >-.  2<:*«ir  ill* 
^  .     V    \N        V'-.  V.      vv.   »»■■. \V.  \'S.i-:fS»  l.-Ttf 

1  >  .« 
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BOOK  IV. 

ELEGY  I.»    [iii;  1.  K.] 

O  SHADB  pf  Callimachus,  and  sacred  rites  of  Coan  Philetas, 
suffer  me,  I  pray  you,  to  enter  your  grove.  I  am  the  first* 
priest  who  enter  it  to  introduce  among  Greek  strains  Ita- 
lian poetry  drawn  from  a  pure  source.  Tell  me,  in  what  cave 
was  it  that  ye  both  composed  your  fine-spun  verses  ?  In  what 
way  did  ye  enter  there  ?  Or  what  water  did  ye  drink  ? 
Farewell  to  him  that  employs  his  Muse  on  warlike  themes  ! 
Finely  polished  ^  be  that  verse  through  which  fame  is  to  raise 
me  on  high  from  earth,  and  a.  Muse  originating  with  me  is 
to  triumph  with  steeds  bedecked,  the  tiny  Loves  are  to 
ride  with  me  in  mj  car,  and  a  crowd  of  writers  is  to  foUow 
my  wheels.  Why  do  ye  vainly  strive  against  me  with  slack- 
ened reins  ?  A  broad  road  by  which  to  reach  the  Muses  is 
not  to  be  had.  There  will  be  many  writers,  O  Rome,  to  exalt 
thy  glories,  and  to  sing  that  Bactria^is  doomed  to  be  the  limit 
of  thy  empire :  but  this  production  from  the  Sisters'  mount, 
which  thou  mayest  read  in  time  of  peace,  our  page  has 
brought  thee  by  a  way  hitherto  untrodden.  O  Muses,  give 
soft  wreaths  to  your  poet- votary ;  a  hard  chaplet  will  not  suit 
ray  brow.  /  am  not  unattached  by  envy,  but  any  merit  that 
an  etivious  crowd  may  have  denied  me  when  alive,  honour 
will  restore  to  me,  after  my  death,  with  double  interest.  After 

'  Elegy  /.]     He  again  expresses  his  determination  to  write  Elegiacs 
only,  as  best  suited  to  his  genius.    This  book  consists  of  Elegies  written  ^ 
A.  u.  0.  371-2. 

^  J  am  thejirsty  &c.]  The  meaning  is  that  his  Elegiac  poetry  is  the  first 
that  is  written  professedly  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school. 

*  Finely  polished.']  Tentti pumice  exacttUf  properly  applied  to  the  parch- 
ment on  which  the  poetry  was  written,  (Catuil.  i.  2 ;  xxii.  8,J  is  borrowed 
to  express  the  careful  composition  of  the  verses.  The  expressions  in  9 — 12 
are  borrowed  from  a  triumphal  procession. 

*  Bactria.'}  Bactria  (Balkh),  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Bac- 
triana,  is  put  for  the  province  itself.  The  expedition  against  the  Far* 
thians  which  took  place  a.  u.  c.  734,  b.  c  20,  was  aheady  m  contempla- 
tion.   See  infr.  El.  4. 


a  poet's  death,  antiquity  enhnacea  all  he  has  done,  a  man's 
name  is  greater  and  more  tulked  of  after  he  ia  in  his  tomb. 
For  \vlio  could  know  of  the  battering  of  the  citadel  by  the 
wooden  horse ;  or  that  a  river  fought  with  the  Thi'acian 
hero;'  that  the  Idsan  Simoia  was  the  cradle  of  Jupiter  in 
infancy;  that  Hector,  dragged  round  tlie  plain,  thrice  stained 
the  chariot  wheels  of  his  foe ;  who  eonld  know  of  the  prowess 
of  Deiophobus,  and  Helenus,  aad  men  like  Polydamas,  but 
for  the  poet  t  Scarcely  hia  own  country  would  know  Paris, 
under  hia  different  characters.  Ilion,  thou  wouldst  ipow  be 
but  little  spoken  of,  and  thou,  also,  O  Troy,  twice  captured  by 
the  powers  of  the  god  of  CEta.^  Homer,  too,  the  chronicler  of 
thy  fall,  has  found  his  work  gaining  in  repute  as  time  sped 
on;  BO  Home  will  praise  me  amongst  its  remote  descendants: 
I,  of  royaellj  foretell  that  life  after  my  death.  That  a  mere 
stone  point  not  out  the  spot  where  my  bones  lie  in  their  disre- 
garded tomb,  is  provided  for  by  my  vows  whicli  the  Lyciaa 
god*  approves.  Let  me,  meanwhile,  return  to  the  usual  sub- 
ject of  my  song,  thai  my  mistress  he  touched  by  and  pleased 
with  the  accustomed  sound. 


ELEGY  11.*     [iii.  2.  K,] 

Thkt  say  that  Orpheus,  with  his  Thracian  lyre,  arrested 
wild  beasts,  and  slopped  the  course  of  rapid  streams ;  tliey 
say  that  the  stones  of  Cithceron,  brought  to  Thebes  by  musi- 
cal art,  united,  of  their  own  accord,  to  form  the  city-wall. 
Moreover,  Galatea  halted  her  steeds,  wet  with  Ocean-spray, 
beneath  wild  iEtna,  at  the  sound  of  thy  strains,  Polyphemus. 
Are  we  to  wonder  that  the  race  of  maidens  delight  in  my 
strains,  since  Bacchus  and  Apollo  are  propitious  to  me? 
What  though  I  have  not  a  house  supported  by  columns  of 
TsBOarian  marble,  nor  ivory-like  panels  between  the  gilded 

'  The  Thracian  hern.]  Achillea.  The  allusion  is  to  his  fight  wiOi  the 
Xanthua  or  Scitniauder.     See  lUad  iii.  210  Heq. 

'  The  god  of  (Eta.]  Harculea:  Troy  waa  taken  (1)  by  Hercules  him- 
ae\t  ia  the  lime  nf  LaomedoD,  (2)  by  help  of  his  arrows,  boms  by  Phi- 
loolctea,  in  Priam 'a  time. 

'  The  lA/eian  gad.]  ApoUo,  "qui  Lycia  tenet  diimetffi,  Witaleique 
aUraa."  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  4,  62.) 

'  Eltffi/  //.]  Tho  poet  proftssea  hia  cunlenlcnent  wilh  his  preaenl  con- 
dition. Baying  ihnl  Poetry  supplies  the  place  of  riches  and  magniacenco. 
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beams  of  my  rooms ;  and  though  I  have  no  orchards  to  rival 
the  FhaBacian  jdantations^'  nor  water  from  the  aqueduct  of 
Martius*  supplying  artificial  grottoes ;  jet  I  have  the  Muses 
as  companions,  and  mj  verses  are  dear  to  the  reader;  and 
Calliope  wearies  herself  for  me  in  choral  efforts.  A  happj 
damsel  thou,  who  art  celebrated  in  mj  book !  Mj  verses  will 
be  so  manj  monuments  of  thj  beautj.  For  neither  the  costly 
Pyramids  that  tower  to  the  sky,  nor  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Mausolns,'  are  exempt. from  death  at  last.  Their  grandeur 
will  be  ^^ught  low  either  by  fire  or  rain,  or  their  solid  mass 
will  be  overcome  by  time  and  fall :  but  a  name  gained  by 
genius  will  never  perish  by  time :  the  honours  of  genius  are 
deathless. 

.ELEGY  UI*    [iiL  3.  K.] 

Methought  I  was  reclining  in  Helicon's  soil  shade,  where 
flows  the  fountain  opened  by  Bellerophon's  steed,  and  that  I  was 
able  to  tell,  on  my  harp-strings,  of  thy  kings.  Alba,  and  of 
their  exploits,  a  mighty  theme ;  and  I  had  put  my  humble 
lips  to  those  grand  fountains  whence  thirsty  father  Ennius 
drank'before  me,  and  sang  of  the  brothers  Curii,*  and  the  jave- 
lins of  the  Horatii ;  and  trophies  won  from  kings  and  brought 
home  in  the  bark  of  jEmilius  ;^  the  successful  delay  of  Fabius, 
the  fatal  fight  of  Cannse,  and  how  the  gods  gave  ear  to  holy 

*  Phtsacian plantations.']    See  Horn.  Odyss.  vii.  112  seq. 

*  AquedtAct  of  Martins.']  Q.  Martina  Rex  was  Praetor  144  b.  c,  and 
commissioned  by  the  senate  to  build  an  aqueduct,  having  his  tenure  of 
office  prolonged  another  year  that  he  might  be  able  to  complete  it.  See 
Pliny,  xxxi.  24.  The  aqueduct  commenced  at  a  distance  of  36  miles  from 
Rome,  and  the  excellence  of  its  water  was  proverbial.  See  Diet,  of  An- 
tiq.  V.  Aqueductus. 

*  Mausolua.l  The  tomb  erected  at  Halicarnassus,  by  Artemisia  his 
wife,  to  Mausulus,  king  of  Caria,  who  died  b.  c.  353,  was  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Compare  with  vs.  17 — 22,  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  55, 
**  Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments,"  &c. 

*  Blegy  III.']  We  have  in  this  Elegy  a  description  of  a  dream,  in  which 
Propertius  is  urged  by  Apollo  and  Calliope  to  attend  to  Elegiac  poetry 
only. 

*  The  brothers  Cttrii.]  See  Livy,  i.  24. 

*  Trophies  toon,  &c.]  Not  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
by  iEmilius  Paullus,  which  took  place  (167  b.  c.)  two  years  after  Ennius 
died,  but  that  of  Demetriiu,  governor  of  Pharos  iu  the  Adriatic,  by  ^m. 
Paullus  the  consul,  b.  c.  219. 
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prayers  i  Hanaibal  scared  by  the  Lores  from  Rome ;  and  the 
sofety  of  Jupiter  caused  by  a  goose's  cackle  : — when  Ph^bus, 
looking  at  me  from  Costalia's  wood,  spoke  thus  leaning  against 
the  grot,  with  his  hand  resting  on  his  golden  lyre : 

"  What  have  yoa  to  do,  madman,  with  such  a  stream  ? 
Who  bade  you  enter  upon  the  wort  of  heroic  song  ?  Proper- 
tiua,  you  must  hope  for  no  fame  here :  your  little  wheels  must 
roll  gently  along  the  smooth  meads  to  have  your  book  taken 
up  and  laid  down  often,  for  a  maid  to  read  it  while  wailing  for 
^er  lover.  Why  has  your  page  gone  beyond  the  beaten  track  ? 
Tou  must  not  overload  the  bark  of  your  genius.  Let  one  of 
youroarsskimthe  waters,  the  other  graze  the  sand:  keep  your- 
self safe  :  in  the  open  sea  there  are  very  many  whirlpools." 

He  spoke,  and  showed  me,  with  liis  ivory  quill,  a  seat,  where 
a  new  path  was  cut  through  the  moss-covered  soil.  There 
was  here  a  green  cave,  with  artificial  stone-work,  and  tympana 
hung  from  the  hollow  rock.  Accordingly  I  found  images  in 
earthenware  of  the  Muses,  and  father  Silenus,  and  thy  reed, 
O  TegEeean  Pan :  the  winged  doves,  too,  of  my  lady  Venus, 
my  favourites,  I  found  dipping  their  purple  hills  in  the 
Gorgon  fountain;'  nine  maidens,  too,  eacli  having  her  own 
province,  employ  their  delicate  hands  on  their  respective  gifts. 
One  gathers  ivy  for  thyrsi,  another  seta  verses  to  music,  an- 
other weaves  wreaths  of  rosea  with  both  hands.  One  of  these 
goddesses, — as  I  infer  from  her  beauty,  it  was  Calliope, — said 

"  You  shall  always  be  content  to  be  home  by  snow-white 
■  awons,  and  the  tramp  of  the  war-horae  ahall  not  lead  yoa 
forth  to  arms.  Let  it  not  be  your  concern  to  sound  on  the 
harsh  horn  the  praises  of  naval  daring,  nor  to  surround  the 
Aonian  grove  with  Mars,  or  to  tell  of  the  camp  in  which  the 
battle  is  going  on  under  the  standard  of  Marius,*  and  where 
Rome  is  crushing  the  Teutonic  power  ;  or  how  the  foreign 
Ehine,'  reeking  with  blood  of  the  slaughtered  Suevi,  bears 
wounded  bodies  on  his  soiTowing  wave.     Your  care  will  be 


'  Tht  Gorgon  fountain.]  It  was  made  bj  lie  hoof  of  Pegaiiia,  the 
offspring  of  Medusa,  one  ot  ilie  Gorgons. 

»  Harm.]    See  on  ii.  1,  24. 

"  The  Joreign  Rhine.]  Thia  alludes  lo  lie  defeat,  b.  o.  .^8,  in  Alsace, 
ne«c  the  basks  of  tho  Rhine,  of  Ajiovistua,  the  German  chiofUin.  See 
CffiS.  BeS.  Gall.  i.  53,  and  Long's  note. 


to  aing  of  lovers,  with  wreatlis  on,  standing  berore  an  un- 
friendly threshold,  and  of  the  tokens  of  a  drunken  rout  by 
night,  so  that  he  who  ■wishes  by  his  skill  to  deceive  surly  hus- 
bands may  know  how,  by  your  help,  to  aing  fair  ladies  out  of 
their  locked  apartments." 

Thus  said  Calliope,  and  drawing  water  from  the  spring, 
gave  me  a.  draught  sach  as  had  inspired  Philetas. 

ELBGT  IT.'     [iii.  4.  K.] 

The  divine  Csesar  is  prepi^ng  an  expedition  as  far  as  the 
wealthy  Indians,  and  to  cleave  with  a  fleet  the  waters  of  the 
gem-bearing  sea.^  Great,  O  crews,  will  the  reward  be :  the 
end  of  the  world  is  preparing  triumphs  :  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  will  submit  to  and  flow  under  thy  oonunanda,  0 
Ctesar.  At  lost  that  region  will  become  a  province,  subject 
to  tlie  Roman  lusces:  Parthian  trophies  will  accustom  them- 
selvea  to  Lntian  Jove.  Gro,  speed  ye,  give  sail  to  the  prow  that 
lias  been  tried  in  war,  and  take  with  you  the  accustomed  gift 
of  a  horse'  fit  for  bearing  armed  men.  The  omens  that  I 
Announce  are  propitious :  avenge  the  murder  of  the  Crassi ; 
speed  on  your  way,  and  provide  for  the  historical  glory  of 
Borne.  0  father  Mars,  and  O  lire  of  Vesta  that  contains  the 
deadny  of  Rome,  before  mj  death,  I  pray,  may  that  day  be, 
on  which  I  may  see  the  car  of  Cfesar  laden  with  spoils,  and 
the  horses  often  stopped  nmid  the  cheering  of  the  people ; 
and,  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  my  beloved  girl,  I  may  look  on 
and  read  the  names  of  the  taken  cities,  and  see  the  captive 
weapona  of  the  flying  horsemen,  and  the  hows  of  trouser- 
Wearing  soldiery,  and  the  conquered  chieftains  sitting  beneath 
the  armour.  Venua,  by  thy  presence  preserve  thy  offspring ; 
long  life  to  that  head  whiuh  thou  seest  surviving  as  a  desceod- 
Ant  of  iEneas.  Let  the  booty  be  given  to  those  whose  toils  have 
earned  it.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  to  be  able  to  applaud  on 
the  Sacred  Way, 

'  Elagy  IV.}     A  prophetic  Oarmen  Triumphala  on  the  issue  of  Iha 
ipedition  agninet  tlie  Pailhiana. 
■  The  gem-bearing  sen.  ]     The  Indian  Ocean, 
'  A  hone.]    Tho  Eqaileswere  each  prorided,  at  the  public  eipense. 
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ELEGY  V.»    [iiL  5.] 

Love  is  the  god  of  peace :  we  lovers  worship  peace :  but  I 
have,  constantly,  hard  battles  with  my  mistress.  Mj  breast, 
however,  is  not  racked  by  desire  of  unseen  gold,  nor  do  I 
quench  my  thirst  in  a  richly-jewelled  cup ;  nor  is  rich  Cam- 
pania, with  its  thousand  hills^  ploughed  for  me :  nor  do  I  sor- 
didly hoard  up  brass,*  obtained  by  thy  destruction,  O  Corinth. 
O  primeval  earth,  unlucky  to  the  modeller  Prometheus  I  he 
executed  his  work  with  but  little  forethought :  when  putting 
together  the  parts  of  the  body,  he  looked  not  after  reason  in 
his  skilfully-devised  work :  sound  sense  should  have  been  the 
first  thing  he  attended  to.  Now  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
carried  by  the  wind  into  the  open  sea,  and  must  look  for  ene- 
mies abroad,  and  add  war  to  war.  Thou  wilt  carry  no  riches 
to  the  waves  of  Acheron :  thou  must  be  carried  naked,  O  fool, 
in  the  infernal  bark.  Conqueror  and  conquered  will  be  to- 
gether in  the  shades  below.  Captive  Jugurtha,^  thou  art  side 
by  side  with  Consul  Marius.  There  is  no  difference  between 
Lydian  Croesus  and  Dulichian  Irus  :^  Death  is  most  excellent 
when  it  conveniently  comes  during  poverty.  I  am  delighted 
with  having  courted  Helicon  in  youth,  and  joined  in  the 
dances  of  the  Muses.  I  love,  too,  to  fortify  my  senses  with 
deep  draughts  of  wine,  and  always  to  have  my  head  wreathed 
with  the  blooming  rose.  And  when  time  shall  have  stopped 
my  career  of  love,  and  hoary  old  age  shall  have  scattered 

*  Elegy  F.]  In  this  poem,  which  alludes  like  the  last  to  the  intended 
expedition  to  the  East,  Propertius  declares  that  war  is  not  for  him,  exn 
cept  it  be  under  the  standard  of  Venus,  and  he  announces  his  intention  to 
devote  his  youth  to  love  and  wine,  and  his  old  age  to  scientific  pursuits. 

*  Brass.]  At  the  destruction  of  Corinth  (b.  c.  146)  by  L.  Mummius, 
an  alloy  was  accidentally  made,  so  says  the  legend,  of  various  me- 
tals, more  particularly  gold  and  brome :  this  cannot  be  true,  as  many 
artists,  whose  compositions  in  this  metal  are  celebrated,  lived  long  before 
that  date.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  highly  refined 
bronze.     See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v.  JSs, 

'•  Captive  Jtigurtha.]  Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  con- 
quered by  Marius,  b.  c  106,  and  starved  to  death  in  prison,  b.  c.  104: 
the  war  with  him  lasted  fivie  years,  and  was  conducted,  successively,  by 
L.  Cassius,  Spurius,  and  Aulus  Postumius  Albinus,  Q.  Ceecilius  Metel- 
lus,  and  C.  Marius. 

*  Dulichian  Irus  J]  Irus  was  the  beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  "boxed  with 
Ulysses  for  some  kid*s-fry,"  (Byron,)  and  was  ignominiously  punished 
by  him  before  the  suitors.     See  Odyss,  xviii. 
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my  black  hair,  then  may  it  be  my  plensuri?  to  senrch  deeply 
into  the  machinery  of  nature  ;  to 'find  what  divine  power  it  ia 
that  BkilfuUy  rules  this  terrestrial  abode ;  where  the  moon 
rises,  where  it  wanes,  whence  it  fills  ita  homs,  and  comes  to 
the  full  every  month ;  whence  winds  are  fre<iuent  on  the  main  ; 
what  tlie  East  wind  courts'  with  its  blasts,  and  whence  the 
chjuds  are  perjietually  supplied  with  water:  whether  a  day  is  to 
come  which  shall  uproot  the  foundntiona  of  the  world ;  why 
the  purple  bow  drinks  the  rain-water ;  or  why  the  summit  of 
Perrhtebian  Pindus  trembled,  and  the  sun's  disc  and  its 
horses  were  in  mourning;'  why  Bootes  is  slow  in  turning  his 
oxen,  and  bringing  round  his  wain ;  why  the  group  of  the 
Pleiads  gives  a  confused  light ;  why  the  deep  main  passes  not 
its  assigned  boundaries ;  or  why  the  yeai'  is  divided  into  four 
parts :  whether  beneath  the  earth  gods  rule,  and  giants  are 
tortured :  if  Tisiphone's  head  rages  with  black  serpent- wreath; 
whether  Alcmieon  is  tortured  by  Furies,' or  Phineua*  is  starv- 
ing ;  whether  Cerberus  guards  the  entrance  to  Hades  with 
triple  jaws  j  whether  nine  acres  ate  n  seanty  lying-room  for 
Tilyus :  whether  a  fabulous  belief  prevail  among  the  wretched 
nations,  and  there  can  be  nothing  to  fear  beyond  the  funeral 
pyre.*  Let  me  live  at  the  end  of  my  life  after  this  manner: 
do  you  who  find  more  pleasure  in  arms,  carry  home  the  stand- 
ards lost  by  Crassus. 

ELEGY  "PI.i    [:[i.  e.K.] 


"  Tkli,  me  truly,  Lygdamus,  what  yon  know  of  my  girl,  that 
so  you  may  be  released  from  the  yoke  of  yonr  mistress.     Do 

'  Tht  Boat  viiid  sourts.']  See  BeBumonl  and  Fletcher,  Maid's  Tra- 
fdy:  "  Hmlier  believe  ths  wind  Cinirli  but  the  pregnant  sails,  wlien  llie 
Btrong  oordnge  cracks." 

'  jBburninj.]    A  hoIbt  eclipse  is  thus  poetically  desoribeil. 

*  AlemaoB  foriumj.]  For  murdering  liis  mother  Eriph^le. 

'  PAinsiu.]  The  son  of  Agenor,  Ho  was,  Tor  onielty  to  his  sons,  ex- 
posed to  Ibe  Harpies,  who  stole  half  bis  food  and  soiled  the  resi,  render- 
uiK  it  nnflt  to  eat. 

'  A  fatntloui  helUf-l     As  the  Epiciu-ean  philonopby  asserts. 

•  Bfcpy  VI.'}  CyntLift  and  Ptopertins  had  had  a  qunrral:  tbe  poet 
«aks  Lygdamus,  her  servant,  how  sLe  had  been  behaving  aiuee,  and  calla 
upon  bim  to  act  as  a  mediator, 


FaOPBRTIUS. 

you  think  to  elate  mo  with  a  fnlse  joy,  and  deceive  me,  by 
lolling  me  what  you  think  I  wish  to  beUeve  ?  i'bu  wiU  do  so 
at  i/aur  peril.  Every  messenger  ought  to  be  free  from  dia- 
giiine,  more  especiaJly  ought  a  slave,  who  has  tlie  iear  of  pun- 
ishniont  before  him,  to  tell  the  truth.  If  you  remember  any- 
thing, then,  tell  it  me  from  the  beginning ;  I  will  drink  it  in 
with  eager  ears.  Have  you  Been  her  weep  thus  with  hair  in 
disorder  ?  Did  showers  of  tears  ever  stream  from  her  eyes  ? 
Have  you  seen  her  neglect  her  looking-glass,  Lygdamus, 
though  her  bed  were  luxuriously  prepared  ?  Has  she  been 
without  jpwels  decking  her  snow-white  hands?  Have  you 
seen  her  dress  hanging  over  her  arras  in  sorrow  ?  Her  dress- 
ing-case lying  shut  at  the  foot  of  hex  bed?  Was  the  house 
sorrowful,  and  did  the  servants  ply  their  tasks  in  melancholy 
mo<id,  and  did  she  spin  in  the  midst  of  them  ?  Did  she  press 
the  wool  to  her  eyes  to  dry  them,  and  did  she  tell  lu  sorrow- 
ful aceents  of  her  qijarrel  with  me  ?" 

LYQDAMUS. 

"  Lygdamus,"  she  asked,  "  waa  this  the  reward  that  was 
promised  me  in  your  presenee?  He  dares  not,  I  suppose, 
break  a  promise  niade  before  a  slave.  He  has  the  heart  to 
leoive  me,  vtretched  woman  that  I  am,  without  any  fault  of 
mine,'  and  to  say  that  he  has  a  mistress  that  can  be  nowhere 
Miualied.  lie  is  delighted  at  my  pining,  in  solitude,  on  my 
tiuipty  couch ;  if  he  likes,  Lygdamus,  let  him  dance  for  joy  at 
my  tlouth.  She  has  not  conquered  me  by  graces,  but  by 
Npelln,  the  wrelch  I  he  b  drawn  away  to  her  by  means  of  a 
wheel'  whirled  by  many  a  thread.  It  is  a  philtre  gathered 
thini  a  bloated  bramble-toad,  and  picked  sokes'  bones,  that 
titt  etitlciag  Eiim,  and  owl-feathers  found  among  ruined  tombs : 
11  wreath  of  wool,  too,  is,  ere  this,  put  round  the  image  of  the 
ddumed  man.  If  my  dreams,  Lygdamus,  prelude  not  what  is 
I'ulsp,  mark  my  words,  he  will  fall  at  my  feet,  late  indeed,  but 
he  will  fall,  and  I  shall  be  revenged.  The  spider!"  a^aU  spin 
hor  fliiusy  web  in  their  bed  ;  and  may  Venus  herself  remain 
n«loQp  when  they  would  wake  her  at  night. 


But  if  my  miatreaa  was  earnest  in  this  her  complaint,  ran 
back,  Lygdamufl,  by  the  way  that  you  came,  and  carry  to  her 
what  I  tell  you  with  many  tears,  tbat  her  lover  may  bave  been 
angry  but  has  not  wronged  her.  Say,  loo,  that  I  bave  been 
racked  with  torments  like  herself,  and  that  for  twelve  days  I 
have  been  pure.  And  if,  after  so  great  a  quarrel,  I  be  hap- 
pily realored  to  agreement  with  her,  you  shall  be  free,  Lyg- 
damue,  through  mj  instrumentality. 

ELEGY  VIl.i     [iu.  7.  K.] 

Thou,  money,  art  then  the  cause  of  an  anxious  life  to  us:  it 
is  owing  to  thee  that  we  tread  the  path  to  death  before  our  time. 
Thoa  affordeat  cruel  food  to  the  faulls  of  men :  from  thee 
epring  the  seed^  of  cafe.  Thuu  sinkest  Ffetus  thrice  and 
four  times  in  the  mad  sea,  while  spreading  his  saib  towards 
Pharian  harbours.  For  wliile  in  pursuit  of  thee  he  fell,  luck- 
leas  one,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  is  tossing  on  the  waves,  a 
new  banquet  for  the  Ush  of  a  foreign  sea :  and  his  mother 
cannot  commit  him  with  due  rites  to  the  kindly  earth,  nor 
bury  him  among  the  bodies  of  his  kin :  but  now  the  sea-birds 
are  perching  on  thy  body ;  now  thou  hast  the  whole  Carpa- 
thian sea  for  a  grave.  0  ill-omened  AquUo,  terror  of  the 
ravished  Orithyia,  what  great  booty  did  his  corpse  yield  thee? 
or  what  pleasure,  Neptune,  dost  thou  take  iu  ship-wreck  ? 
That  vessel  had  on  board  god-feai-ing  men.  Why  tell  how 
few  thy  years,  Ptetus  f  Why,  when  tossing  on  the  water,  is 
the  name  of  thy  dear  mother  on  thy  lips  ?  The  billows  have 
no  gods.  For  all  the  ropes  that  mooi-ed  thee  to  the  etifis  in 
the  Btorray  night  were  chafed  and  gave  way.  There  are 
shores  that  testify  to  Agamemnon's  anxiety,  where  the  me- 
lancUoly  death  of  Argynnus^  by  drowning  gives  a  bad  repute 
to  the  waters.     On  the  loss  of  this  youth  tiie  son  of  Atreus 

'  Ebgif  VII.]  A  beBUlifui  poem  gn  the  death  of  a.  young  friand  named 
Pelua,  who  was  drowned  in  a  voyage  lo  Egypt  underlakea  for  Bome 
mercantile  purpoae. 

'  Aryt/nnua.]  I'aiey  reads,  Qua  fuilal  ^lyi/nHi  pwni*  notoniur  agtua. 
Argyniiua,  accordiiig  to  Al/um.  xiii.  UU3,  was  a  beauliful  youlll  beloved  by 
AgamBmcon,  whn  cansed  his  death  by'pnrguing  him  tu  tbe  banks  a(  the 
Cephieus.     PropCTtiuB,  Iionevei,  appeorx  to  LnvL-  foUuued  a  dilTerciil 
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would  not  let  the  fleet  start,  fnr  which  delay  Iphigenia  waa 
ancrificed.  Eestore,  ye  u-ai-es,  his  body  to  earth,  and  now  that 
Ihe  water  has  taken  hia  life,  cover  Psetus  of  lliy  own  accord, 
O  worthless  sand.  Aa  often  as  the  sailor  passes  his  tomb, 
let  him  say,  "  Thou  canst  serve  as  a,  warning  even  to  the 
bold." 

Go:  build  curved  ships,  the  causes  of  death:  adealhofthat 
sort  is  hurried  on  by  human  hands.  The  earth  was  too  little: 
we  have  added  the  water  to  our  instruments  of  death.  By  art 
have  we  increased  the  roads  to  misery  provided  for  us  by 
Fortune.  Can  an  anclior  hold  you,  whom  your  own  home 
could  not  hold  ?  What,  say  you,  does  that  man  deserve 
who  finds  his  native  land  too  littie  ?  All  your  preparations 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds :  not  a  single  ship  grows  old : 
even  the  harbour  breaks  its  faith.  With  malicious  design 
did  Nature  spread  out  the  sea  to  the  avaricious :  scarcely 
one  of  your  attempts  can  succeed.  The  rocks  of  Capha- 
reus'  destroyed  the  triumphant  fleet,  when  Greece  was  ship- 
wrecked and  dashed  on  the  mighty  main.  Ulysses,  whose 
usual  skill  availed  him  not  on  the  sea,  wept  the  loss,  by  de- 
grees, of  all  his  companions.  But  if  Ptetus  were  now  con- 
tentedly ploughing  his  ancestral  fields  with  the  oxen,  and  had 
thought  that  what  I  am  now  saying  had  any  weight  in  it,  he 
would  he  living,  a  welcome  guest,  under  liis  own  roof-tree, 
poor,  but  on  land,  where  a  man  can  have  no  cause  for  sorrow. "" 
On  land  Pstus  was  not  obliged  to  hear  the  roaring  of  the 
storm,  nor  to  hurt  his  delicate  hands  with  the  hard  rope,  but 
could  lie,  in  his  chamber  of  cedar'  or  Orician  terebinth,  with 
hia  head  supported  oa  a  downy  pillow  of  various  colours. 

version  of  the  legead,  accoiding  to  which  Argyniius  perished  at  sea,  and 
iu  Lha  BOmc  spot  where  FebIus  was  lust. 

'  Th»  rocia  of  CapAarew.]  Caplmreiis  (Capo  D'Oro)  was  the  S.  E. 
promontory  of  Eubaa,  off  whioh  the  Grecian  fleet  was  wrecked  on  its  re- 
turn from  Trov. 

'  Cedar.]  Thyio.  Thia  word  is  an  adjecliTe  from  Sko  or  6uia,  which  is 
generally  Buppoaed  to  hsrebeen  a  kind  of  cednr;  but  it  ia  more  ptuhably 
a  apeciea  of  nl*bor  vita;,  the  Thvja  articulala  of  LinnieuB,  a  native  of  llic 
mountains  of  tho  N.  W.  of  Africn,  and  the  timber  of  which  exhales  a  fra- 
grant odour.  Tlio  terebinth  or  turp  en  Line- tree  is  of  large  size  and  stalely 
growth,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  and  many  of  the  Greek  islands. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  conifeice,  but  bears  a  fruit  like  a  small  cherry.  Sir 
CUarlea  FellowcB  (TVansb  in  Asia  Jlfinnr)  compares  it  wiUiout  ash.  Our 
word  fur]Kiili7ie  ia  a  corruption  of  tei-Mnthiae. — I'aley. 
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WUile  he  struggled  for  life,  tie  surge  tore  off  his  nails  by  the 
roota,  and  as  he  gasped  wretchedly  for  breath,  Le  swallowed 
the  hateful  water ;  mercitesa  night  saw  bim  clinging  to  a  small 
plank :  so  many  causes  united  that  Feetus  might  die.  Weep- 
ing, he  uttered  these  his  lost  sad  words,  when  the  black  water 
was  closing  his  dying  mouth:  "  Te  gods,  in  whose  power  are 
the  ^gean  waves,  ye  winds,  and  every  wave  tliat  is  pressing 
down  my  bead,  whither  are  ye  sweeping  me,  in  the  prime  of 
3^uth  ?  The  hands  that  I  brought  on  to  your  waves  were 
innocent.'  Luckless  that  I  am,  1  shall  be  dashed  on  to  the 
sharp  rocks  of  the  Alcyone :  the  god  of  the  azure  main  has 
grasped  his  trident'  against  me.  May  the  waves,  at  all  events, 
throw  me  on  the  Italian  coast :  this  will  be  enough  for  me,  if 
I  do  but  come  to  my  mother's  hands."  While  saying  this,  the 
wave  caught  him  in  n^i  eddy  and  drew  bim  down  :  these  were 
Pietus'  lost  words,  and  such  was  his  end.  0  ye  hundred 
daughters  of  father  Nereus,  and  thou,  Thetis,  who  hast  known 
R  mother's  grief,  you  should  have  placed  your  arms  under  bis 
exhausted  chin  j  ho  would  not  have  weighed  down  your  hands. 
But  thou,  blustering  Aquilo,  shall  never  see  my  sails:  I  must 
be  buried,  atler  having  lived  a  quiet  life,  at  my  mistress'  door. 


ELEOY  VIII.'     [iii. 


■  K.] 


I  WAS  delighted  with  our  quarrel  last  evening,  and  all  the 
revilinga  of  your  fiiintic  tongue.  Why,  furious  with  wine,  do 
you  upset  the  table,  and  throw  full  flagons  at  we  with  raging 
hand  ?  But  he  bold  enough,  if  you  will,  to  pull  my  hair,  and 
aoratcb  my  face  with  yoiu"  pretty  fingers !  Threaten  to  tlirust 
a  torch  in  my  face  and  burn  my  eyes  out,  and  tear  my  drcs:^ 
open,  and  bare  mj  breast  !  In  so  doing  you  give  me  proofs 
1^  genuine  affection,  for  unless  violently  in  love,  no  woman 
feels  offended.     A  woman  that  bandies  abuse  with  passionate 

'  Iitnactnt-I  This  is  mogl  piobably  the  tncaning  of  Isngai.  Tlie  in- 
denU  thought  tliat  pcrjuij  was  ofLen  punishod  by  ihe  loas  or  mutilBtiua 
of  B  liiDb.  Cf.  Ov.  Am.  iii.  3,  2,  Quam  loagot  habuit  nonduiD  juraut  ni- 
j^Sdi.  Tam  longoa  pualquam  nominii  Iccsil,  h&bet.  See  aisu  Horncu's 
beauliful  ode  lo  Kea:ra:  Ulla  si  juiis  tibl  pejeiBti,  &a. 

'  GmtpedAU  Irittml.]     See  Horn.  Odgii.  v.  'J31. 

^  Bkgy  VIU.]   Ht  assures  Cynlhio.  Lhnl  hcj  violence  in  a  recent  quorrel    . 
haa  nui  ealrnnged  liiiii  Ironi  lier;  indued,  Uial   be  likes  it  rather  rJian 
otherwise. 


%•  l'*.'«-    '..  ^ 


"  ^.  ^    •   •  •    ''^    .t.i.-i.;!.    V    rut  •"•jui  'ie  A  tmncio  Baivtiante, 

....     v\.i    • -t^itcitoi  >v   'tcarcliug  dreams,  or  is 

..^.^v».^    *'   •  t.Uiiir   vi'i-H-c;. — ^\v  *uch  excitement,  I 

.    s^^     tviiti>;^    i'liv  ;    I  have  learuc  that   tht)5e 

^    .,      v■^  1    *^.iiiu    i«    "K"  V*v',     An  attachment  that  is 

..^  .   V    »•    iixini,  ."*  u'%   •■•is£v.    >l:iv  my  enemies  meet  with 

^^.    »....x»%*;    t,.M'v>8»        Lot  rriy  iVUows  that  have  not 

'^^,.    X.    »..,  'h.x     u  ^fc^uiKiN  oil  mv  TKvk:  let  the  black  marks 

.  „       K»>i     K  .it    uy  'Misnxifs  ill  my  anus.     In  love  I 

^^      .    \»    »'  *v*    sfcMi  v'l  u» '»ciu-  it  expressed;  to  see  either 

.  ,    t.^x    H    MM  IN   Offii/ttit^  when  you  speak  silently 

^     .  ,   ...   v..;nAi  >io»*N  or  «itic  with  your  finger  what  you 

* .^,*      '   i.k.c   o  Ukve  Miy  nlivp  interrupted  by  no  sighs: 

. '.[ ^:u  ,*  X  ii.u  v  III  li»vo  with  an  angry  girl.   Paris  was 

..,  *     *  »>v.».'.^    .',i,iiiu»iiivil   whciu  amidst  tighting  with  the 

\>.VH  »^    ^^''^^  >'^*'  vUli^ht  i\»  his  mistress,  the  daughter  of 

.  \  ,.  ....*      ^^*ui^  ''K!  iJjAvkM  aiv  conquering,  while  foreign 

..^ .» ,     xv.i:».u'»  '•»  '»'c^M.  ho  WM^H,  mighty  wars  in  Helen's 

'   ..uii  ilH.kVN  ;v  tiiiarivHinj:,  either  with  you,  or  with 

,  ^ ..    ^.,  x»,4     I   iJv.-  '»*u  ;iiiv  jvavv  where  you  are  concerned. 

.  M  .  .  V   »..»>***  '•'»•*>  i'iU'iK'  w  "v»  other  as  handsome  as  yourself: 

^^      »:    ui.hs.  ■!   thiio  wciv:  now  you  may  lawfully  be 

y.   o  \ou  who  ha^v*  Iwu  trying  to  seduce  my  mis- 

...,.  *»•.:  'u^o  i  I'jiilicr-iii-Uw  tor  ever,  and  a  mother 

^  *»  ,*  .    •!   »!■.:;     K'iJ.^o  '     li'  .^o«  have  had  any  opportunity  of 

^     '        k    j-.i:   'UKix  iiK\  '•Ik*  han  granted    it  to  you  from 

,     ...  i  '»..t   »"»  '»ot  "^»4"  sv^»^l  will  to  you. 

\.  ..  .\\^•  '\M  .:;:ii  lUvnvnvKsl  rtvm  Ktruscan  kings,  content 
.    V  » ,•  «  •  »  1  '.K'  lisim  .  oi'  >\»m*  lortuuo,  why  would  you  send 

. .         \  ■     '•,  »  ..i.iM  i'l   iitj{«>nuiu!i  ^vinpliment  to  Maecenas,  Pro- 

.'!. ...  .  \  .   -.4  i\'.i  N  .v.iuipio  .i«  {4  juHtiiUNUion  of  his  own  unwill- 

«      -.    .t.-  Ml. •>«- .tritlMiu^UM  Ili^htK  uf  heroic  poetry.     In  this 

,        .J        ^    .  "i  .iMiouN  iiulivu'iw  iv*vrvt»;  for  the  latter  contented 

,.     t 't  ■  I    wi>i.ki\  i.tik  .1.1  K^iu^  thou);h  the  highest  honours  of 

^       .      '      v'    Villi:.    Vl.tvt'ii.t<«»  p'iuuMuinister  and  favourite  #f 
.  ..V.       \m^.-.  lU'Mvc,  Vaniw.  Tropertius,  Tucca,  and  other 


^^^,^-—-—^——-——^^^  Big  **ii»  *"'•  ■"*  '^T 
bark.  ^Hi^HMPni^E^^^'B  one's  head  ft  borden  W- 
yood  wbot  one  cut  bear,  utd.  fiadiDg  cneself  oTerpowered,  u 
bend  the  knee  and  yu;l>l.  Erery  thing  is  not  eqaallj  Hiiled 
to  eveiybody,  Dor  'n  fame  gained  il'  joa  are  aitaebed  to 
anj yoke-fellow.*  Ljsippos^  exceb  in  making  life-like sWaes ; 
Cal^uis'  sign&lizcd  himself  you  obeerre,  bj  equestrian  statiH 
aiy.  Apelle^'  by  his  picture  of  Veuus,  takes  the  highest 
place ;  Fairha^Uj  ^  aaserts  bis  portion  by  cabinet-p  ' 
Groups  on  a  lai^e  Male  are  Mentor's'  contributioDS  t 
but  the  aranthns  of  Mys'  creeps  on  its  tiny  way.  The  Jn- 
piter  of  Phidias  "shows  himself  gracefully  in  the  ivory  statne : 
the  marble  wrought  with  skill  peculiar  to  himself^  claims  Prax- 
itiles.^  With  some,  victory  always  runs  in  company  in  the 
races  at  Elie  :  &>r  others,  glory  was  bom  for  their  swiftness  of 
foot.  One  is  made  for  peace :  an  other,  adapted  lor  a  military 
life:  each  ooe  follows  the  principles  peculiar  to  hia  natnrv. 

celebrilies,  iraa  descended  trom  (he  Lueumona  of  Etniha.  (Hor.  M.  i.  I ; 


Sat.  L 


M.) 


'  ffor  U/ame,  «c.]     Fama  nee  ex  iryuo  dudtur  ulh  jago.—PaItt/. 

■  Lytippia.1  A  Bunoiu  statoxy  of  Sicjion,  B.  c.  360;  patrcnuted  bj 
Alexander  the  Gre*i:  his  works  are  desciibed  as  "'peiTeethr  tife-like  in 
all  bat  brealh  and  molion."  (Nicephonu  ap.  Boinon.  Anet4.  iii.  337.} 

*  CalamU.'\  He  Uied  about  ibii,  B.  c. :  be  was  Ekilled  is  emboasiiie. 
His  style  ia  described  by  Cicero  (Smt.  18,  \  70  :  cf.  Quintil.  xii.  10)  aa 

*  ApeUei.']  A  naiiTe  of  Cos,  or,  according  to  othera,  of  ColophMi, 
flanrisheil  330,  b.  c,  and  paialed  the  Venus  Anadyomene  either  from 
Cantpatpe.  a  coDcubiiie  of  Alexander,  or  Phiyne.    (See  on  ii.  l!,  3.} 

'  PoTT-Aiuiw]  was  a  naliTe  of  Epbeaiu,  lived  B.  C.  400. 

*  See  DQ  i.  14,  2. 

'  Ug'-'i  A  torentio  artist  who  lired  o.  c.  444.  The  mtatiiii;  is,  "  tbe 
warkmaniliip  of  Mys  is  minute  :  "  the  onoulAtit  would  be  repreaenled  as 
enfolding  the  cup.  Cr.  Virg-.  Ed.  liL  45,  MoUI  circum  eit  wtaas  com- 
pleius  BcaDtho.  Theocr.  i.  '29. 

'  Phidiat.l  The  great  scnlptot  of  Atheni,  died  432,  b.  c.  His  chief 
works  were  the  Athena  Prnmaelaa,  Athena  j^ntCn^vTirtj,  and  the 
JynfOer  at  Olympia,  ia  the  Akia  or  sacred  grore.  This  statue  is  described 
in  Putuanias  (r.  12). 

'  PrmiitUi.']     Propria  vindkat  arte  lapit.     Praiiteles,  B.  c.  364  I*), 

IS  a  sculptor  of  the  later  Attic  school,  oa  contrasted  with  that  of  Pbi- 
dios :  tus  great  work  was  the  statue  of  Veaua,  (called  the  Cnidian  Venus 
fjrom  its  haiiag  been  bougbt  by  the  people  of  Cnidus,}  modelled  &om 
Phiyne. 


■•:  ..-rniirs. 

..:':,  Ma?cenas,  and  I  am  forced  to 

r :.?  y^Uj  honoured  Konian,  can 

.  jsn  the  law  in  the  middle  of 

-/.-J  ^ledian  foe,  and  ornament 

-.   :.:■.  and  whereas  Cii?sar  is  ready 

^  :  •:   action,  and  resources  offer 

..:  r\  times  ;--you  refrain,  and 

V..11  reef  with  your  own  hand 

.*  :>elieve  me,  will  be  matclied 

;  vou,  also,  will  be  in  every 
-sii'.v  in  the  footsteps  of  Caesar's 
-  .^';ij'  true  trophy. 
^  ,  -  i:h  a  large  vessel :  I  lie  safe 
"^^  j,-.v..  I  shall  not  sing  in  mourn - 
*.  ■-:u5  fallen  amid  the  ashes  of 
.^j^aients  with  equal  slauglitor 
j^  ^  ^  ■  the  Sc;ran  gates,  nor  of  Per- 
"^„.-  of  the  return  of  tlie  Grecian 
*  V;.  :j.x'  wooden  horse,  made  by  the 
7    >,;  Greeks,  and  the  plough  was 
ti/j*.     Knough  will  it  be  to  have 
ij.  ii:  imitator  of  Callimachus,  and 
>  v  0  bard  of  Cos.^   Let  these 
t\:  ir.ftidens  with  love :  imd  let 
.\t'  fAcritice  to  me.     If  you  set 
■;  V.'.o  wars  of  Jove,  and  Coeus, 
i-  vr.tHmithePhlegrasan  heights. 
/:\  Palatine  hill  browsed  on  by 
.  .-'.'  with  the  blood  of  Remus, 
^    v,\l  the  dugs  of  a  wild  beast : 
vr  Tiiillit  at  your  command.     1 
.<oT-  a»^^  western  foes  ;  the  swift 
"  ,.-;vws   in   cunningly-pretended 
:-.viormined  by  Roman  weapons, 
;.:v".\  niisod  against  himself.     Do 
. :  •.  Vavourer  to  a  young  beginner ; 

..  J..  j.od  one  of  the  principal  mouths  of 
■    u> 


and,  whea  I  have  started,  gently  encourage  me.  You  allow 
me  thus  much  praise,  Ma-cenas ;  and  it  is  owing  to  you  that  I 
aiiail  have  the  credit  of  having  pursued  your  own  course. 


ELEGY  X.'     pii,  10.  K.J 

I  WAS  wondering  what  the  Muses  had  sent  in  the  mornings 
as  they  stood  by  my  couch  at  the  first  blush  of  day.  They 
sent  a  token  of  my  love's  birthday,  and  thrice  sounded  notes 
of  joy  with  their  hands.  May  this  day  pass  without  a  cloud, 
may  the  winds  be  hushed  in  the  sky,  and  may  the  wave  softly 
Btill  its  violence  on  the  shore.  On  no  sorrowers  will  I  look  to- 
day :  let  even  Niobe's  statue  dry  her  tears.  Let  the  Halcyons 
forget  their  sorrows  and  be  silent,  and  let  not  his  mother" 
passionately  lament  the  loss  of  Itys.  Do  tbou,  my  darling, 
born  with  happy  omens,  arise,  and  pay  to  the  gods  that  demand 
thy  worship  their  due  tribute  of  prayer.  First  shake  off  steep 
by  washing  with  pure  water,  and  curl  thy  glossy  hair  with 
skilful  hand.  Next  put  on  the  dress  with  which  thou  didst  first 
captivate  the  oyes  of  Propcrtius,  and  leave  not  thy  head  with- 
out a.  wreath  of  flowers.  And  look  for  the  ornaments  that  set 
thee  off,  that  thy  beauty  may  endure,  and  thy  reign  with  me 
last  for  ever.  Then  when  tliou  hast  crowned  the  altars  and 
offered  sacrifice  of  frankincense  thereon,  and  a  propitious 
flame  shall  have  shone  all  over  the  house,  prepare  a  banquet 
and  let  US  Bpead  the  night  in  drinking,  and  let  the  marble 
vase  regale  the  nostrils  with  essence  of  saffron.  Let  the 
pipe  grow  hoarse  and  breathless  with  playing  for  us  to 
dance  to  at  night;  indulge  thy  wanton  tungue  at  will; 
let  our  festivities  drive  dull  sleep  away ;  and  let  our  merri- 
ment smite  thb  public  ear  in  the  neighbouring  street.  Let 
the  cast  of  the  dice  tell  us  whom  the  fatal  boy  is  grievously 
tormenting.  When  we  shall  have  spent  the  time  in  quaffing 
many  a  cup,  and  Venus  begins  her  nightly  ministry,  let  us 
retire  to  our  chamber,  and  so  finish  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  thy  birth. 

'  Ele^^  X.]     A  cDmplimentiiry  Elegy  to  Cyntfaia  on  ter  birtlidar. 
'  niamolher.]     Itya,  the  son  of  Procne,  was  kiUed  by  his  own  moUier, 
who  aiierwards  became  a  swallow. 


PROPBSTinB. 


EtUGT  XI.>     [iu.  II,  K.] 


Witv  wontler  thai  a  wamaa  sways  mj  life,  and  deals  with 
ni£i  tu  her  tUrtJI  ?'  VfUj  charge  me  with  diagracefol  want  of 
•niril  bwHUM  I  ooiinot  break  the  yoke  and  burst  my  bonds  ? 
A  »RUiir  prwiicts  the  coming  of  night  better  than  a  landsman : 
A  Dottljor  leftTJis,  by  his  wounds,  to  fear  the  conflict.  That  is 
whiil  I  11*0(1  to  boast  of  in  my  youthful  days  gone  by :  do  you, 
now,  Icorn  to  fear  from  my  etample.  It  was  the  Colchian 
iimiii  Unit  drove  tho  fire-breathing  bulls  beneath  the  adanian- 
tiiin  yoko,  (tnd  Bowed  the  seeds  of  fight  in  the  ground  that 
ti^iMiinil  with  aritiod  men,^  and  closed  the  fierce  mouth  of  the 
wfttahAil  Bcriient,  that  the  golden  fleece  might  be  carried  to 
llie  Ihhiko  of  JVAon.  The  Mfeotian  Penthesilea,*  in  times  gone 
liy,  iHildly  iluroil  to  flghl  with  arrows,  on  horseback,  against 
llio  Omi'ian  crews:  after  her  golden  helmet  was  taken  off 
and  lier  Ikon  was  seen,  her  beauty  overcame  her  conqueror. 
Omiihalti,  a  Lydian  maid  that  had  been  dipped  in  the  Gygasan 
lahM,  wan  »ii  fiiir  that  he  who  had  built  columns"  as  tokens  of 
linvlii;;  «iihdund  the  world,  spun  at  her  command; — too  soft  a 
liwk  Tor  a  hand  hard  like  his,  Semiramis  built  Babylon,  the 
uliy  of  tins  I'uraiana,  so  that  she  raised  a  work  strengtliened 
by  A  hrlftk  wall,  and  two  chariots  might  be  driven,  in  oppo- 
iito  lilriMiiJoni,  on  the  walls,  without^  their  sides  and  their 
iixloi  louohing.     She  also  brought  the  Euphrates  into  the 

'  Hlfffii  XI.]  Ha  Eicnsea  himself  for  being  so  davoled  tn  Cynthia,  by 
liiilRniililK  gtmit  man  wliohavebeen  captivated  by  female  beaniy.  Having 
invlillannd  AuUiny  and  Cleopntnt,  ho  taltea  uccaaiou  thence  to  conclude 
with  •  iplendld  pnnoKyriD  on  Augustus. 

'  fffr  Ihrall.]  AadMum  vimn:  aphrase  derived  from  the  Roman 
law  by  which  on  imoWsnt  debtor  waa  ioimally  made  over  lo  his  creditor 
10  h«  told  M  ft  (lave  Iram  Tlbtrim. 

*  Tlt»  ffrouiul  tSat  tttned,  &c.]  Having  killed  the  dmgon  that  guarded 
tht  floaiWi  Jtaon  luwed  hi*  teeth,  and  there  came  up  armed  men  who 
ftnifhl  with  aad  ilsw  each  otker. 

'  Pmilltttik<^'\  qaean  of  tho  AcoazoEa ;  ahe  come  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
ftnd  w>i  ihor*  tfaln  by  AchiUe: 

*  tWiiHidt.]  The  piUan  of  Berciiiee,  set  up  by  him  at  Caipe  and 
Aliyk. 

"  WiAaul,  4cJ  For  ne  UMd  to  expreis  a  conuguenee  inalBad  of  W 
nan.  Oomparo  Tm.  Aim.  xiv.  7,  Hactenus  adito  discrimine  ne  auctor 
dnhilaroiur.  Llvy,  i.  7.  Inslituium  maiiait  ru  extia  vescerentur,  Ih.  J6, 
I'urlu  inoidor«l  iw  duo  violenta  ingenia  matrimonis  jungerenlur. 


PBOPEBTICB. 

middle  of  the  space  where  she  had  built  her  citadels,  and  bade 
Bactra  rise  to  be  the  head  of  her  empire.  For  why  need  I 
accuse  heroes  and  goda  ?  Jupiter  disgraces  both  himself  and 
his  family.  Why  need  I  mention  that  woman  who  brought 
disgrace  on  our  arms,  her  that  submitted  to  the  embraces  of  her 
menials  ?  As  the  price  to  be  paid  by  her  degenerate  husband, 
she  demanded  tho  walls  of  Rome,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
senate  to  her  commands.  O  guilty  Alexandria,'  land  most 
skilled  in  treachery,  and  Memphis,  so  often  blood-stained  by 
;r  disasters,  where  the  shore  stripped  Pompey'  of  his  three 
triumphs ! — no  day  will  ever  clear  this  disgrace  from  thee,  O 
Rome : — better  hadst  thou  died  on  the  Phlegnean  pl^n,  or 
even  intrusted  thy  head  to  the  mercy  of  thy  father-in-law. 
The  harlot-queen  of  debauched  Canopus,  that  sole  blot  on  owr 
fame  inflicted  by  the  descendants  of  Philip,*  aspired,  forsooth, 
:et  up  the  barking  Anuhis  against  our  Jupiter  i  to  force 
the  Tiber  to  endure  the  threats  of  the  Nile  ;  to  drive  out  tie 
Roman  war-trumpet  with  the  jingling  sistrom;*  to  follow 
Libumian  galleys  with  boats"  driven  by  poles ;  to  spread  dis- 
graceful musquito-curtains''  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  to  lay 
down  the  law  among  the  statues  aud  arms  of  Marius !     Of 


s  Egyptiat 


'  Guitli/  Akj:a-ulrla.]     Cf.  Uio  oliarocter  give 
Thenc.  ir.  45  seq. 

Pompet/.']  tie  was  murdered  on  the  shore,  while  escaping  afler  I^e 
;le  of  Pharsaha.  Hia  three  triumphs  were  (1)  Sept.  B.  c.  81,  on  (he 
conquest  of  Niimidia:  (2)  Dec.  s.  c.  71,  far  his  victories  in  Spain:  (3) 
Sept.  30,  B.  0.  61,  on  the  reducliBn  of  Syria. 

*  Tha  deiotiulanlt  of  Philip.']  Cfccpofm  was  the  daughter  oC  Pftifcniy 
Aulttei,  and  through  his  ancestor  Ptol.  SoUr,  the  son  of  Atsiniie,  a  con- 
□ubine  of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  one  of  the  sanguis  FkiUppttu. 

'  Sittnim.']  FroiD  ailuv,  la  iha&e,  was  a  jinglmg  braien  inslramenl,  in 
ape  like  the  frame  of  a  smal!  battledore,  with  tranaverso  brass  rods 
BSing  looselj'  through  holes  in  the  aides.    It  was  used  in  the  ritee  of 

*  Boalt.']    Baiis  (pdpit)  is  the  Egyptian  name  for  a  boat. 

'  Uuipalo-curtaini.']  It  is  curious  with  what  wrath  the  Romans  in 
thfl  days  of  Augustus  looked  upon  this  innocent  conTenience,  now  so  com- 
monly used  in  Italy.  It  was  perhaps  as  a  foreign  iiuiQvation  that  it  so  eiciled 
their  anger ;  yet  ^ey  look  very  kindly  to  other  foreign  novelties  of  a  far 
less  eicuaable  kind.  See  Hor.  Epod.  ix.  16,  Inlerque  aigna  turpe  mili- 
taria  Sol  adapicit  amopium.  "  Probably,"  aaya  Foley,  "Iha  conopium 
■wMoh  gavD  such  offeuca  waa  a  peculiar  sort  of  tent,  and  not  a  mere  cur- 
tain; still  leas,  as  some  have  thought,  used  as  an  Egyptian  standard.  It 
ia  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  we  derive  our  word  aaiopy  from  it,  which 
1  recent  wtiltT  ou  etymology  has  deduced  from  connoSia,  '  hemp.'  " 


what  use  now  would  be  the  breaking  of  the  fasces  of  Tarqui- 
iiiuB,  whose  cruel  life  stamps  oq  him  a  name  of  like  import,  if 
a  woman  had  to  be  endured  ?  Celebrate  a  triumph,  0  Rome, 
Bnd,  Boved  by  Augustus,  pray  for  his  long  life,  But  tLou, 
Cleopatra,  wast  forced  to  fly  to  the  wandering  atreamH  of  tlie 
timid  Nile :  thy  hands  suffered  Komaa  bonds :  I  saw  thy 
arms  marked  by  the  bite  of  the  holy  asp,'  and  the  sleep  of 
death  Btealing  secretly  over  thy  limbs.  "  0  Rome,"  Baid  she, 
"  I  was  not  to  be  feared  by  thee,  while  thou  badst  so  illustri- 
ous a  citizen,'  nor  wna  Antony,  with  his  wine-sodden  senses." 
— What !  the  city  seated  on  seven  hills,  that  rules  over  all 
Ihe  world,  be  frightened  in  war  and  quail  at  a  woman's 
threats  !  At  our  feet  are  the  spoils  of  Hannibal,  and  records 
of  the  conquered  Syphax,'  and  the  crushed  glory  of  Pyrrhua :  ■* 
Curtius"  gained  a  monument  by  filling  up  the  chasm:  Decius* 
ended  the  fight  by  charging  the  enemy  on  horseback :  a  path- 
way beara  witaeas  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  bridge  behind 
Cocles  :^  there  was  one  to  wliom  a  crow  gave  a  surname.'  These 
walla  the  gods  built :  these  walls  they  keep  i  as  long  as  Ciesar  is 
safe  Rome  needs  scarcely  fear  even  Jupiter.  Where  ore  now 
the  naval  exploits  of  Scipio?^  where  the  prowess  of  Camil- 
lus?'"  or  thou.OBosporu,'},"  lately  taken  by  Pompey?  Apollo 
will  chronicle  the  defeat  on  the  Leucadian  coast :  so  much  of 
military  achievement  basa  single  day  taken  from  the  victors." 
But,  sailor,  whether  making  for  or  leaving  harbour,  remember 
Ciesar  all  over  the  Ionian  Sea. 

'  I aatB,]  That  ia,  he  snw  her  in  effigy  in  the  Iriumpbal  procession. 
The  asp  is  called  sacer  rrom  being  sacred  to  Isia. 

'  Aapialua.]  Cf.  Ovid,  Tritt.  iv.  4,  13,  Ipse  paler  patriffi,  quid  enim 
eiviUta  illo? 

'  SypAaz.]  Kins  of  Nuraidia,  conquered,  8.  c.  203,  by  Scipio  A&icanua 

•  Pyrrftun.]  King  oS  Epims,  beaten,  b.  c.  274,  at  BeneTcntum,  by  Cu- 
riua  Dentatua. 

'  See  Livy,  vii.  6. 

•  See  Livy,  viii.  9,  '  See  Livy,  ii.  10, 
■  A  rroio.J    M.  V.  Corvos.  Liv.  vii,  2G. 

'  The  naval  exploita  of  Scipio.l     See  Livy,  siviii.  45. 

'"  Camilhu.]  Renowned  for  the  fiiege  of  Veii.    Livy,  v.  31  seq. 

"  Bospmnt.j  Pompey,  in  6S  b.  c.,  in.  prosceulion  of  the  third  Milliri- 
datic  war,  took  the  kingdom  of  the  Ginunerlan  Bosphoms,  whither  M. 
had  fled  for  refuge.  \ 

"  So  mvch  of  militBTy  achievtment,  &c.]  That  is,  one  day  baa  eclipaed 
all  ihuir  Tvarlike  deeds. 


i 


BLBQTSII.'    [iil.  I2.K.] 

you  the  liea,rt,  Postumu?,  to  lea,vo  Galla  in  tears,  and 
to  march  as  a.  soldier  wiih  the  brave  troops  of  Augustus? 
Was  the  glory  of  despoiling  a  Farthian  of  so  much  value  to 
you  as  to  make  you  disregard  the  repeated  entreaties  of  your 
Galla  ?  If  I  may  any  so,  rany  all  you  misei's  perish  together, 
and  every  one  that  has  preferred  military  service  to  a  faithful 
bed-partner  !  But  you,  madman,  are  content  to  cover  your- 
self with  a  clouk,  and  drink,  when  weaiy,  the  water  of  Araxes 
&om  a  helmeL  Sho  will,  meanwhile,  he  pining  away  at  every 
vogue  report,  and  fearing  lest  this  valour  of  yours  prove  fatal 
to  you ;  and  lest  the  Parthian  archers  exult  over  your 
slaughter,  and  the  warrior,  cased  in  iron  mail,*  over  the  gilded 
trappings  of  your  horse ;  and  lest  some  melancholy  reUc  of 
you  be  brought  hack  to  her  in  an  urn.  Thus  they  return 
who  fall  in  that  service.  Thrice  and  four  times  blessed  are 
you,  PoBtumus,  in  the  chaste  Galla :  with  your  disposition 
you  deserved  a  different  wife  I  What  wiil  your  loved  one  do, 
when  prevented  by  no  fear,  and  when  Rome  can  teach  her 
debauchery  ?  But  go  in  peace.  Gifts  will  not  influence 
Galla,  and  she  will  foi^et  your  cruelty.  For  on  the  day  that 
the  Fates  send  you  hack  iu  safety  the  chaste  Galla  will  bang 
nppn  your  neck.  Fostuinus  will  he  a  second  Ulysses  for  bis 
notable  wife.  The  Ithacon's  prolonged  absence  did  him  no 
^ann,  nor  his  warfare  for  ten  years ;  the  fight  with  the  Ci- 
;Cones  I  the  capture  of  Ismarus  ;  the  burning,  soon  afterwards, 
of  thy  face,  Polyphemus ;  the  guiles  of  Circe ;  the  lotua,  6e- 
'  iug  plant  i  nor  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  agape  with  attemai- 
_  waters  ;  nor  the  lowing  of  Lampetie's^  oxen  when  on  the 
spit, — his  daughter  Lampctie  had  fed  them  for  Phcebus ;  nor 
his  flight  from  the  embrace  of  the  weeping  Aegean  maid  ;  his 
being  afloat  so  many  wintry  nights  and  days ;  hia  having 
entered  the  gloomy  and  silent  abodes  of  the  shades ;  his  bav- 

'  Ele^  XI!.'\  Addreesed  tu  Postumus,  tvha  had  joined  the  Arabinn 
I  expedition  under  £liu£ Unllus,  and  bad  left  his  viiCa,  wlio  uuuld  seem  lu 
K  be  related  to  th<i  Gallus  uf  i.  5,  and  [littefotu  a  cunnexiun  uf  lite  puet'a, 

i [J  jjig  ]p„g  absence  from  home. 

edin  wail.}  CBlaphracli  (learft,  ihormighii/,  fpiaoai,  to  hedge,  prO' 
f,1eet)  WHS  a  name  given  to  men  clad  in  coals  of  uiuiL  See  Tac.  EM.  i, 
|.7H;  Livv.  ixirii.  40. 

•  See  'Odt/ai.  lii.  374  seq. 


ing  gone  to  the  shore  of  the  Sirens,  after  having  stopped  the 
eai-s  of  hia  erew ;  nor  his  hnving  bent  again  his  old  bow  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  euitore,  and  thus  aet  a  period  to  Iiis  wander- 
ings.  Nor  was  it  for  nothing  he  escaped  all  these  dangers  .- 
his  wife  had  continued  chaste  at  home.  Aelia  Galla  excels 
Penelope  in  fidelity. 

ELEGY  XIII.>  [iii.  13.  K.] 
Tou  ask  me  how  it  is  that  avaricioiia  women  charge  high 
for  their  embraces,  and  how  Wealth,  wasted  by  Venus,  com- 
plains of  its  losses.  There  is  indeed  a  certain  and  evident 
reason  for  mischief  so  terrible :  luxuries  are  introduced  too 
easily.  The  Indian  ant^  sends  gold  frnm  hollow  mines ; 
shell  of  Venus  is  brought  from  the  Eastern  sea  ;  Tyre,  city  of 
Cadmus,  sends  cloths  of  purple  dye  ;  and  the  nomad  Arabian 
sweetly- scented  cinnamon,  These  arms  force  even  modest 
women  to  surrender,  and  those  who  outdo  thy  disdain, 
daughter  of  Icarus.^  A  matron  walks,  clad  in  whole  fortunes 
of  spendthrifts,  and  parades  before  our  faces  the  costly  price 
of  her  dishonour.  TJiere  are  no  scruples  in  demanding,  ni 
in  yielding  ;  or,  if  there  arc,  hesitation  is  removed  by  gi 
Eastern*  husbands  alone,  whom  the  blushing  Aurora  dyes 
with  her  horses,  have  a  happy  funeral.  For,  as  soon  as 
last  torch  has  been  applied  to  the  funeral  pile,  an  affection 
crowd  stand  around,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  stiive  as  to 
who  shall  die,  and  follow  her  husband  alive:  they  count  it  a 
disgrace  not  to  be  allowed  to  die.  Those  that  win  are  burnt, 
and  give  their  person  to  the  flames,  and  lay  their  scorched 
faces  on  their  husband's.  Here  we  have  a  faithless  race 
wives:  no  womaii  here  is  as  faithful  as  Evadne,'  or  as  aSe 
tionate  as  Penelope. 

'  Eiegs  Xill.'i    A  tirade  against  the  avarice  of  women,  Buggeated  p] 
bably  by  Cyntliin'a  importunily. 

•  T/te  Indian  ant.']  This  alludes  to  the  Etory  in  Horodotas,  iii.  102,  of 
ihe  gold-duat  (iZ-d^pic  XP""'''''SJ  being  turned  np  by  Ihe  aata,  whicli  in 
those  putts  ue  lees  than  a  dog  but  larger  than  a.  fox.  See  Humboldt's 
Coimoi. 

'  Daughter  of  Icarue.]  Penelope  is  called  itoupij  'luapioiD,  wiptfpi.iv 
n^v^ewila  m  Orfi/M.  li.  416. 

'  Eailtrn  hmbanda,']  Thia  custum  la  alluded  la  bv  .Slian,  Var.  Hist. 
Tii.  18.     See  alao  Cic.  Tusc:  v  '27,  {  78;  Vol.  Max.  u.  6,  14. 

'  See  on  i.  15,21. 


I 
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PROPKBTIUB.  '  9S 

Happy  in  days  of  yore  were  the  peace-loving  ruBtic  youths, 
whose  orchard  and  harvest  were  their  wealtli.  The  presents 
that  tliey  made  were  quinces '  shaken  from  the  boughs,  and 
baskets  full  of  scarlet  bramble -berries ;  and  violeta  plucked 
with  their  own  hand,  shining  lilies  for  the  maids  to  carry  in 
heaps  in  their  baskets,  grapes  wrapped  in  their  own  leaves, 
and  a  beauteous  bird  with  plumage  of  various  hues.  la 
those  days  maids  gave  secretly,  in  grots,  to  woodland  men, 
kisses  bought  with  such  courtesies.  A  fawn's  skin  used  to 
cover  lovers  completely,  and  the  grass  grew  high,  forming  a 
natural  couch ;  the  pine  waved  over  them  and  formed  a 
pliant  shade ;  it  was  no  sin  to  see  goddesses  naked,  and  the 
horned  ram,  the  leader  of  the  flock,  brought  back,  of  his  own 
Eiccord,  the  sheep,  after  feeding,  to  the  fold  of  the  shepherd- 
god  :  and  all  the  gods  aiAl  goddesses,  whose  power  is  in  the 
country,  used  to  speak  encouraging  words  at  the  saeriflces 
offered  in  their  honour  by  you,  O  rustics.  "Thou  shalt' 
hunt  the  hare,  O  stranger,  whoever  thou  art  j  and  if  thou 
lookest  for  a  bird  in  my  domain,  call  me,  Pan,  from  the  rock 
to  join  thee,  whether  thou  seekest  booty  witli  rod  or  dog," 
But  now  the  groves  are  deserted  and  sacrifices  are  abandoned  i 
all  follow  gold,  piety  being  now  conquered.  Honesty  la 
driven  out  by  gold :  right  can  be  bought  by  gold  :  law  follows 
gold,  and  decency  will  soon  follow  it  when  law  is  gone.  The 
scorched  thresholds  bear  witness  to  the  sacrilege  of  Brennus^ 
while  visiting  the  Fytliian  abode  of  the  unshorn  god.  But 
Mount  Parnassus,  shaken  from  its  laurel-bearing  summit,  sent 
a  fatal  shower  of  snow  against  the  GaUic  foes.  To  thee,  0 
Polydorua,^  the  wicked  Polymestor,  king  of  Thrace,  showed 
treacherous  hospitality,  having  stolen  thy  gold.     That  thou, 

'  Quincefl  ate  called  Ct/donin  (porno)  from  Cydon  or  Oydonia  [iTAotita) 
in  Crete,  xihere  they  were  indigenoua,  and  'whence  they  were  Iranaported 
into  oLhei  canntrioa-  The  fruit  was  called  HeiiiidXav  in  the  old  Cretan 
dialect.     See  Pliny,  it.  10. 

'  Thou  thalt,  &C.1    Vs.  43—46,  a 
agement  trom  Pan  :  they  are  from  an 

'  See  on  iii.  23,  13. 

'  Folydima.]  Son  of  Priam.  He  was  sent  lu  Polymestor,  wilh  a  great 
lieDSure,  to  be  educated  by  him:  he  killed  ibe  boy.  and  stole  Lhu  gold, 
for  vhidi  hU  eyes  were  alterwards  put  out  by  the  Tiojan  women  under 
Hecuha.     See  .£ti.  iii.  49  aeq. ;  Eur.  Eecvha,  passim. 


96  PEOPBKTnjB. 

loo,  0  Eriphyla,  mighteat  have  gold  bracelets  on  tliy  arms, 
Amphiaraus  disappeared  with  his  horses.  I  will  prophesy, 
and  may  I  be  niistaken  in  my  forebodings  to  my  country  ; 
Rome  is  cruelly  crushing  herself  by  her  own  prosperity. 
What  I  Bay  is  true,  but  no  one  believes  me  ;  for  the  Trojan 
prophetess  in  days  of  yore '  was  doomed  never  to  be  believed 
when  portending  the  ruin  of  Pergaiaus.  She  alone  declared 
that  Paris  was  bringing  ruin  on  Phrj'gia  ;  she  alone,  that  the 
horse  was  a  trick  and  a  snare.  Her  madness  was  wholesome 
for  her  country  and  her  sire:  her  tongue,  though  set  at 
nought,  was  inspired  truly  by  the  gods. 


ELEGY  XIV.'    [iii.  M.  K.] 

0  SrAJiTAjWe  admire  the  many  laws  of  thy  wrestling-school, 
but  still  more  the  many  good  fruits  of  thy  maidens'  exercise- 
ground,  forasmuch  as  the  maiden,  though  naked  and  wrestling 
with  men,  exercises  her  bodyinno  disgraceful  games:  when  the 
ball,*  swiftly  thrown  from  the  hand,  falls  not  as  expected,  and 
the  crooked  wire*  of  the  hoop  rattles  as  it  rolls,  and  a  woman 
stands  covered  witli  dust  at  the  end  of  a  foot-race,  and  suffers 
bruises  in  the  rough  pancratium.  Now  joyfully  she  binds  the 
ccestua  on  her  arms  with  thongs ;  now  she  poises  and  whirls 
the  weighty  quoits  ;  she  gallops  round  the  coui'se,  girds  her 
snow-white  side  with  the  sword,  and  covers  her  virgin  head 
with  the  hollow  brass  helmet.  She  bathes,  too,  as  a  warlike 
troop  of  Amazons  bathes,  with  bare  breasts,  in  the  waters  of 
Thermodon ;  at  times  she  courses  with  dogs  of  native  breed 
over  the  long  ridges  of  Taygetus,  her  hair  covered  with  hoar- 
frost. As  when  PoUus  and  Castor  exercised  on  the  sands 
of  Eurotas,  the  one  destined  to  excel  in  boxing,  the  other  in 

'   TliB  Trtijan  prop>ieieaa,1     Cussnndra. 

'  Elegy  XJV.]    A  pmicgyric  oa  the  sin 
mea,  as  coatiasted  nitli  ihe  Eomau. 

'  When  lAe  tali.']  Q<aint  pila  vclocf!  fallii  ptr  brac/iia  jaelui,  Paley  \ 
velodjaetv,  Kuiaoel.  K.iHterpieta  Saliiiai  \av9ivii,  ti  not  lem  :  Paley 
lakes  it  gf  a  bull  follinguusucueasfully,  comparing  0(2^91.  vi.  116;  viii. 


.0  bn  a  top,  bat  top-Bpinninj 


PHOPEartEa, 

horsemanship  :  and  Helen  is  said  to  have  exercised  along  with 
them  with  bare  breasts,  and  not  to  have  blushed  at  her  divine 
brothers.'   So  it  is  at  this  day.  The  Spartan  cuslom,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  habits,  forbids  lovers  to  retire :  one  may  be  with 
one's  mistress  in  public.  There  is  no  need  of  anxious  fear  about 
a  moid,  nor  of  shutting  her  up  and  closely  guarding  her.  No  one 
baa  need  to  dread  the  severe  vengeance  of  an  angry  husband. 
Without  sending  a  messenger  you  may  speak  yourself  on  your 
own  business:  you  are  not  repulsed  after  long  waiting.     In 
Bparta  Tynan  robes  deceive  not  the  mistaken  eye  ;  they  never 
trouble  themselves  with  perfuming  their  hair-     But  a  maiden 
of  OUT  country  walks  surrounded  with  a  great  crowd  of  at- 
tendants ;  nor  is  it  possible  lo  set  a  finger  among  them,  the 
road  being  so  thronged.     Nor  can  you  Had  out  what  look  to 
I  laasumo,  or  how  to  address  her :  a  lover  walks  in  darkness. 
V  Bat  if,  0  Rome,  thou  wouldst  imitate  the  customs  and  exer- 
poises  of  the  Laconians,  thou  wouldst  be  dearer  to  me  from 
ing  me  that  kindness. 


ELEGY  XV.'    [iii.  15-  K.] 

So  may  I,  beliceforth,  know  no  trouble  in  Jove,  and  never 
k'luve  to  pass  a  sleepless  night  without  you,  as  it  U  true  that 
Trben  my  youthful  modesty  ^  was  covered  by  the  garb  of  man- 
hood, and  I  was  allowed  to  tread  in  the  path  of  love,  Lycinna, 
influenced  (ah  me !)  by  no  presents,  gave  my  inexperience 
the  first  nightly  lessons  in  the  love  in  which  she  was  herself 
an  adept.  It  is  now  not  much  less  than  three  years,  during  all 
which  time  I  scarcely  remember  ten  words  passing  between 
us.  Your  love  has  buried  all  traces  of  her,  and  no  woman 
after  you  has  .ever  placed  sweet  chains  upon  my  neck,  Dirce,' 

'  Helm  WHS  llie  child  oE  Leda  by  Zeus,  aa  well  as  Coslpr  and  PoUui, 

'  Elegy  SV.I  Tbe  poel,  whilti  cunfeaaiug  ui  uld  liaison  with  Lycinna, 
A  servant  of  Cynlhin,  oasuies  Ihe  latler  thi.1  he  has  long  diBcontlnued  it, 
and  wains  her,  by  the  fnle  of  Diice,  not  lo  be  severe  with  the  girl. 

■  iiy  youthful  modesty,  &c.]  Ut  raihi  pratexta  pudor  est  vilalvt 
amictu,  ia  the  camntoa  reading,  and  that  admitted  into  his  teil  by  Paley, 
though  he  inclines  in  a  note  to  elatta  in  Ibe  aease  oSiit  aaide,  compaiing 
Ta,  9,  Ouncftt  luua  upelivit  amai. 

*  Dira.'i  Anliopo  wu  maniad  1^,  and  aflerwarda  repudiated  by,  her 
_  uncle  Lytus,  king  of  Thebes ;  he  made  Dina  hii  second  wife,  wlio,  from 
'— '     -       lives,  treated  Antiupe  diagraceCully,  lili  at  ienpb  sba  made  her 


sQ  cruel  upOQ  real  grounds  of  jealousy  towards  Antiope,  tLe 
(laughter  of  Nycteus,  the  former  wife  of  Lycus,  shall  be  a 
wftrning  to  you.  Ah  !  how  often  did  the  queen  set  on  fire  her 
rival's  fiur  hair,  and  Rs  her  cruel  nails  in  her  delicate  face  : 
liow  often  did  she  make  her  a  handmaiden,  and  load  her  with 
unfair  tasks,  and  bid  her  lay  her  head  on  the  hard  ground  ! 
Often  ahe  eulFered  her  to  remain  in  darkness  and  filth  ;  often  did 
she  deny  her,  though  fasting,  the  triflingboonof  acupof  water. 
"Jupiter,"  ahe  cried,  "wilt  thou  never  help  Antiope  in  Buch 
disti^ss  ?  the  harsh  chain  galls  my  hands.  If  thou  art  a  god, 
it  ia  disgraceful  to  tliee  that  thy  damsel  should  be  in  bondage  : 
whom  but  J0T6  is  Antiope  to  call  upon  when  a  prisoner  ?  " 
By  herself,  however,  slight  though  her  strength  was,  she  broke 
with  both  hands  the  bonds  imposed  by  the  queen.  Then,  with 
timid  foot,  she  ran  tp  Cithieran's  heights :  it  was  night,  and 
her  wretehed  bed,  the  ground,  was  covered  with  hoar-frost. 
Often,  startled  by  the  roar  of  the  swift  flowing  Asopua,  she 
fancied  that  the  footsteps  of  her  mistress  were  following  be- 
hind her.  Then  the  mother,  an  outcast  from  her  home,  ibund 
stem  Zethus  and  Amphion  softened  by  her  tears  ;  and  like  as 
when  the  mighlyliillowB  hush  their  fury,  when  the  east  wind 
ceases  to  struggle  with  the  south,  and  the  shore  is  at  length 
noiseless,  and  the  lashing  of  the  saud  grows  faint ;  so  did 
the  young  mother  faint  and  bend  her  knee.  But  atfection, 
though  late,  yet  showed  itself:  her  sons  felt  their  error :  O 
old  man,'  worthy  guardian  of  the  children  of  Jupiter,  thou  re- 
Storeat  the  mother  to  the  children  ;  and  they  bound  Dirce  to 
the  neck  of  a  fierce  bull  to  be  dragged  along.  Antiope,  ac- 
knowledge the  power  of  Jove :  Dirce  is  dragged-for  you  to 
exult  over,  and  to  be  made  a  mangled  corpse.  Zethus  made 
the  meadows  bloody,  and  victorious  Amphion  played  a  ptean 
on  thy  rock,  0  Aracynthus."  But  do  not  you  trouble  Lycinna 
undeservedly!  the  torrent  of  your  wrath  never  knows  when 
to  Btop.  Let  no  tale  about  me  annoy  your  eara  :  you  alone, 
even  when  burnt  on  the  luncral-piie,  may  I  continue  to  love. 

escape,  and  infotmed  Amphion  and  Zethns,  her  Hoiia  b^  Zeus.  Tliera- 
upon  they  slew  Dirce  imd  Ljcua.  Of.  Odyaa,  li.  2ti(J. 

'  Old  man,]  The  upoattopbe  is  addreaaed  tu  an  old  shepherd,  who  hid 
educated  the  yaulhs,  and  discovered  their  relationahip  I0  ihiiir  moLher. 

'  JrocyntAuj,]  whs  probably  a  moUDlain  between  Attica  and  Boiotia. 
Cf.  Virg.  Eal.  ii.  21,  Amphion  Ditta;u3  in  Actao  Aracynlho. 


PltOPERTlUa. 


ELBGT  XVI."     [iii.  IB,  K.] 


nidnight,  and  a  letter  came  to  me  from  my  miBtreaB 
3  come  without  delay,  to  where  the 
)wer3,  and  where  Anio's  wnter  falls 
t  am  I  lo  do  ?  am  I  to  trust  myself 
shrouds  the  earth,  and  conseqnetrtly 
my  person  ?  But  if  I  put  off  this 
cruel  to  me 
off  for 


from  Tibur:  she  hadi 

hiU-tops  show  the  tw 

into  a  wide  basin.     ' 

to  the  darkness  that  i; 

fear  a  violent  attack 

order  through  fe-ar,  the  sad  result  ivill  be 

than  a  nightly  enemy.     I  once  oiR'nded,  and 


a  year ;  she  has  no  gentle  hand  for  me.  But  there  i: 
able  to  hurt  loTors,  for  they  are  charmed  ;  one  may  wallt,  then, 
in  [he  middle  of  Sciron's  ixiod.^  Any  lover  may  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  plains  of  Scythia  :  no  one  will  be  crnel  enongh 
tohnrthira.  The  moon  waits  on  his  journey :  the  stars  show 
him  the  rongh  ground:  Love  goes  before  with  a  torch  and 
keeps  it  bright.  Fierce  and  mad  dogs  torn  aside  their  mouths 
though  eager  to  hitc ;  this  class  of  men  may  walk  in  safety  at 
all  times.  Why,  what  villain  will  stain  himself  with  the  in- 
significant blood  of  a  lover  ? — Venus  herself  accompanies  them 
on  their  solitary  way.  But  if  certain  death  were  to  follow 
any  accident  that  might  happen  to  me,  at  such  a  price  I  would 
even  buy  death.  She  will  bring  unguents  for  ray  funenjl, 
and  will  sit  as  a  guardian  at  my  grave,  and  deck  my  remains 
with  garlands.  May  the  god  grant  that  she  lay  not  my  bones 
in  a  crowded  spot,  where  the  common  herd  are  constantly 
passing.  Thus  it  is  that  lovers'  tombs  are  dishonoured  after 
death :  may  1  be  laid  in  a  by-path  shaded  with  trees,  or  may 
a  heap  of  sand,  in  a  retired  place,  fence  in  my  body:  I  like 
not  to  have  my  name  in  the  public  road. 

'  Ebgy  XVI.']  Tte  poet,  haTing  received  Kt  midiiiglil  a  leller  fruni 
Cynlhift  bidding  him  conie  to  ber  immediately,  debalea  whether  to  go  or 
not,  cnnaolea  buDSell'  with  tbe  rejection  tiiat  lareia  bear  a  dutrmed  liJE, 
and  apeculales  on  Ibe  consaqnencea  of  his  death. 

>  Scirm'i  roatt.J  the  via  Scironis,  (SicipuvJc  JiTdc,  Hd(.  riii.  71,] 
was  between  Altiua  and  Megam,  nnd  named  B.tt«r  Sciron,  a  iiolocieuB 
robber,  who  compelled  Iravellera  to  do  him  homage  by  waaliing  hb  feet, 
during  whicb  operation  1»  kicked  them  into  the  sea:  he  wa»  Hlain  by 
Thewjus.    The  toad  is  now  called  Kata  Scala  (Bad  Stairs). 
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ELEGY  XVIL'    [iii.  17.  K.] 

Now,  0  Bacchus,  we  approach  ihj  altara  in  humble  atti- 
tude :  give  me  a  fair  wind  and  a  smooth  sea.  Tliou  canet 
quel)  the  arrogance  of  termagant  Venua,  and  love-cares  are 
healed  by  thy  wine.  By  thee  lovers  are  joined,  by  tliee  part- 
ed: do  thou  wash  out  vexation  from  my  mind  with  wine,  0 
Bacchus.  That  thou,  also,  art  not  unacquainted  with  love,  is 
testified  among  the  constellations  by  Ariadna,  who  was  carried 
up  to  heaven  by  thy  lynxes.  This  malady  of  mine  that  keeps 
ita  old  fire  alive  in  my  bones,  will  be  cured  either  by  my 
death  or  thy-wine.  I  mil  have  recourse  to  tliee;  for  a  sober 
night  always  racks  lovers  on  their  lonely  bed,  and  hope 
and  fear  distroct  my  mind.  But  if,  0  Bacchus,  sleep  pro- 
cured by  thy  gifts  come  over  my  heated  brow  and  frame, 
with  my  own  hand  will  I  plant  vines,  and  build  trellis-work 
In  a  row,  and  will  take  care  that  no  wild  beasts  shall  hurt 
them.  Provided  my  casks  continue  to  froth  with  the  purple 
must,  and  the  fresh  grape-juice  stains  my  feet  as  I  tread  it 
out,  I  will  live  all  my  life  long  through  thee  and  thy  horns, 
and  will  style  myself  the  bard  of  thy  valour,  I  will  tell  of 
the  delivery  of  Uiy  mother*  accompanied  by  ^tnoean  fire; 
the  routing  of  the  Indian  forces  by  the  Nystcan  crew;* 
the  useless  fury  of  Lycurgus*  on  the  newly  introduced  vine  ; 
the  death  of  Pentheus,"  delightful  to  thee,  and  effected  by  three 
companies ;  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors*  jumping  over-board  into 

'  Etegfi  XVIt.'l  PropCTtiua  dedaiea  thai  ho  wUl  becoma  a  Totary  of 
Bftcchoa,  lo  we  it  he  cm  Uius  drive  dull  care  atrs;. 

*  Tht  nolfuT,  Ac]    See  on  iii,  aO,  V. 

*  Tbt  IndioH  forca,  4c. J  The  attendsnis  of  Bacchm  are  called 
ygtai  ekari  ftom  MimnC  Nysa  ia  Thrace,  on  wbich  he  was  nuracd.  His 
Bi|tedilion  to  India,  uaderukea  by  Hera  inSicling  maduesa  dq  him, 
luted  Ibree,  or,  according  lo  some.  tUty-lwo  years.  He  conquered  ihs 
Indianl,  and  taught  them  ihc  cullivalion  oT  ihe  rine. 

*  Zynuyuf.]  A  king  of  Thrace,  prafessed  foe  (o  Bacchus.  He  would 
have  no  nines  m  his  countiy,  for  vbich  ha  was  made  mad,  and  lulled  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  himself. 

*  Ptyttlau;']  luDg  of  Thebes,  anolhcr  opponent  of  the  woiship  of  Bac- 
t'hus.  He  was  lora  lo  pieces  by  hia  own  mother  Agave,  and  iwo  other 
MiBnads.lno  and  Autonoc.  See  Theocr.  xxti. ;  Bur.  Batch.  1043 — 11&'2. 

'  Tht  Tyrrhtnian  pirata.]  Bacchus  wa^  on  board  a  ship  belonging 
lo  Tyrrlii'uiun  pirates,  who  inlended  lu  sell  hmi,  wbereupon  he  changed 
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the  waves,  in  the  form  of  crooked  dolphins,  from  the  ebip 
that  sprouted  into  vines  ;  and  now  through  the  middle  of  Naxos 
there  flows  a  Bweet-amelling  spring  eacred  to  thee,  whenee 
the  Naxian  people  drink  thy  wine.  The  Lydian  mitre  shall 
surround  thy  hair,  0  Bassareus,  with  the  flowing  ivy-clusters 
falling  heavily  on  thy  fair  neck :  thy  smooth  neck  shall  flow 
with  sweet-scented  oil,  and  thou  sbalt  sweep  thy  naked  feet 
with  a  flowing  robe.  Dirciean  Thebes  shall  strike  the  soft 
tympana  in  thy  honour :  the  goat-footed  Fauns  sitall  play  on 
the  open  reed :  beside  thee,  the  mighty  goddess  Cybelle,  with 
turretted  head,  shall  claah  the  hoarse  cymbals  to  Id^an  choirs. 
Before  the  doors  of  thy  temple  the  priest  shall  place  a  golden 
bowl,  flowing  with  wine  poured  out  for  thy  sacrifices.  I  will 
chronicle  all  this  in  no  humble  strain,  but  in  such  language  as 
peals  from  Pindar's  mouth.  Do  thou  only  release  me  from  my 
cruel  slavery,  and  overcome  this  troubled  head  with  sleep. 


ELEGY  XVUI.'     [iii, 


i.] 

Where  the  lake,'  shut  out  from  the  shady  shores  of  Aver- 
nus,  dashes  up  to  tlie  smoky  ponds  of  the  hot  water  of  Baife, 
and  where  Misenus,  the  Trojan  trumpeter,  lies  buried  on  the 
fihore,  and  the  causeway,  built  by  the  labour  of  Hercules,  re- 
echoes with  the  waves,  here,  where  the  cymbals  clashed  in 
liOQour  of  the  god  of  Thebes,  when  he  waa  winning  mortal 
cities  with  his  own  right  hand, — but  now,  OBaite,  deeply  guilty 
and  hated,  what  hostile  god  has  set  his  foot  in  your  water, — 
here  he  was  laid  low,  and  sank  into  the  Stygian  waters,  and 
bis  spirit  is  flitting  in  your  lake.     Of  what  use  to  him  were 

the  mest'  and  obib  into  sr^rpcntB,  aad  made  Iho  sailora  mad,  so  Uint  they 
leaped  into  [he  sea,  where  the;  were  lurned  into  dolphins.  See  IJom. 
Bt/nai,  vii.  (ed.  Hem.) ;  Ovid,  3Itt.  iii.  582  seq.  The  expresaioa  in  is. 
26  is  in  ■ecordance  wilJi  the  Homeric  account. 

'  Bhffy  Xvm.]  OnlhedeathoC  M.  CI.  Marcellua,  the  son  of  CttiuB 
Harcellui  and  Oclavia,  (Ite  aislei  of  AngUBtui,  which  event,  caused,  most 
probnbly,  b;  incauliouB  and  eieesaivc  use  of  the  bath,  took  place  at  Baias 
B.  tt.  23,  vhen  he  wa«  in  his  2lhh  year.  He  is  immoclalixed  in  ^n.  vi. 
SCO  acq.  The  year  before  his  death  ho  had  been  eurule  ledile.  and  had 
celebrated  gameaivith  great  Bplendoui  (vb.  13 — 20),  For  the  topography, 

*  The  late.]    Paley  takes  FoiUui  as  (bo  Lncrine  lake,  not  as  the  open 


10Z  rRorssTirs. 

bU  high  birth,  hia  manly  worth,  or  his  excelknt  mother,  or  hia 
having  been  n  member  of  Ctesar's  ikmily  ?'  Or  the  awnings 
lately  waving  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and  every  thing  managed 
by  his  mother'B  hands  ?'  He  is  dead,  and  his  twentieth  year, 
poor  youth,  had  just  begun :  bo  many  virtuea  did  his  short  life 
enclose  in  bo  amatl  a  space.  Go  now,  raise  your  spirits,  and 
piisture  triumphs  to  yourself,  and  let  the  whole  theatre  rising 
together  for  applause  delight  you.  Excel  the  tapestry  of  At- 
tains, and  let  every  thing  be  decked  with  gems  at  great  gamei 
celebmted  by  you :  you  must  give  all  the  splendour  to  the 
flames.  Nevertheless  all  must  come  to  tbe  grave,  highest  and 
lowest  alike :  the  public  boat  of  the  grim  ferryman  must  be 
entered.  Though  a  man  be  so  cautious  as  to  hide  himself  in 
brass  and  iron,  yet  death  drags  out  his  guarded  head.  Nireua^ 
was  not  exempt  for  his  beauty,  nor  Achillea  for  his  strength, 
nor  Cr<88us  for  the  riches  proditoed  by  the  water  of  Pactolus. 
In  former  times  this  grief  made  havoc  among  the  uncunacious 
Greeks,  when  his  second  affection  cost  Atridea  dear.  But  may 
the  ferryman,  transporter*  of  the  shades  of  good  men,  convey 
thy  lifeless  body  thither  by  the  same  way  that  Claudius,'  con- 
(lucror  of  tbe  Sicilian  land,  and  Julius  Ciesar,  left  the  path  of 
men  and  reached  the  skies. 


ELEGY  XIS.'    [iu.  19.  K.] 

Toe  are  so  often  reproaching  me  with  my  hot  passions: 
believe  me,  your  own  sway  yon  more.  When  you  have  burst 
all  bonds  of  decency,  you  luiow  not  how  to  set  a  limit  to  your 
wild  desires.  Sooner  vrill  Are  stop  in  a  burning  Held  of  corn, 
rivers  flow  back  to  the  fountain -head,  the  Syrtes  aflbrd  a 

'  A  numi*r,  &c.]     He  had  been  botiollicd  to  Juliu,  the  daughter  of 

*  Bii  molher't  Aowfa.]  OclBvii  had  conducted  Iho  duties  of  her  son  as 
Miile,  when  he  wa>  unnble  through  illuess  lo  mifind  lo  them.  The 
the&tre  of  Uaicelhiti  was  erected  by  Augustus  in  the  name  of  his  uepbew. 

*  M'r«H,]  the  son  of  Charo]>09  sad  Aglaia:  his  beauly  ttecame  pro- 
yerbikl.     He  i^  celebrated  by  Uomcc  illiad\i.671). 

*  TVajkit.]    Paley.. 


quiet  tiflrbour,  and  dreadful  MaJen  shelter  Bailors  in  a  eafe  re~ 
treat,  than  any  one  ever  atop  your  career,  nod  check  your  wan- 
ton impulses.  Sbo  who  Buffered  the  disdain  of  the  Cretan 
bull,'  and  pot  on  false  cow-homs  of  fir,  is  a  proof  of  it.  The 
daughter  of  SolmoneuB,^  who,  burning  with  love  for  the  Thra- 
cian  Eoipeus,  coiiBented  to  submit  entirely  to  the  embraces  of 
the  river-god,  ig  a  proof.  Myrrha '  too,  who  was  changed 
into  the  branches  of  a  young  tree,  and  who  was  secrelJy  ena- 
moured of  her  old  father,  was  a  guilty  proof.  Why  need  I 
mention  the  guilt  of  Medea,  when  love  expiated  the  mother's 
wrath  by  the  murder  of  her  children  ?  Or  that  of  Clyt«ra- 
nestra,  through  whom  the  whole  house  of  Pelops  was  disgraced 
by  adultery  at  Mycenie  ?  Thou  also,  Scylla,*  wast  bribed  by 
the  beauty  of  Minos  to  cot  oif  thy  falher'a  kingdom  with  his 
purple  lock  of  hair.  Tliis,  then,  the  maid  had  promised  to  the 
foe  as  her  dower.  Love  treacherously  opened  thy  gales,  O 
Nisus.  Do  you,  O  maidens,  marry  more  auspiciously:  the 
damsel  was  dragged  through  the  sea  at  the  stern  of  the  Cre- 
tan's ship.  But  Minos  is  not  undeBcrvedly  made  judge  in  Orcus; 
though  conqueror,  he  yet  dealt  fairly  in  the  case  of  a  foe. 


ELEGY   XX.>    [iii  20,  K.] 

Do  you  think  that  he,  whom  you  have  seen  depart  from 
your  bed,  remembers  your  beauty  now  ?  Hard  was  he,  who 
had  the  heart  to  exchange  o,  mistress  for  goldt     Waa  the 

'  Wb  vfut  luffered,  fie]     Pnaiphae. 

"  Tht  ^awghUr  of  SalmMfUi-l     Tyro.     See  on  1.  13,  21. 

*  Msrrha?^  Tbo  daugliter  of  CinyraK,  liy  whom  she  becanie  mother  of 
Adonia ;  lliere  are  divers  forms  of  uet  legend :  all,  howereT,  agree  that 
the  waa  changed  inia  ».  myrrh-Iiee,  from  which  Adonia  came  foith  on  iu 
being  siruck  by  die  swuid  of  Cinyios.  See  Ovid,  Met.  x.  29S  Beq. :  and 
for  condita  in  vs.  16,  ib.  ix.  3G2,  Sub  eodeni  coftice  condi. 

'  ScgUa,']  the  diviighlec  ot  Nisua,  Viiig  of  Mepara,  whose  Ufa  and  king- 
dom depoiideil  on  a  lock  of  purple  Qr  golden  hair  on  the  [op  of  his  head  : 
this  sbe  pulled  out  and  enabled  Minoa  to  lake  the  cily.  Uet  father  was 
changed  into  a  eea-eagle;  and  aho  eilher  into  a  flsh  or  a  bird  called 
Ciris.     See  Gang.  i.  4G4  aeq. ;   Ovid,  Uet.  viii.  6  fcq. 

*  Elegy  XS.]  A  proposal  In  Cynthia  lo  bi-coine  hia  mialress,  and  written 
therefore,  it  may  ha  presumed,  in  or  befure  a.  u.  c.  T16.  The  name  of 
Cynthia  docs  not  oci.-ur  in  il,  prohnbly  because  Propertius  bad  Dal  yet 
conrerred  that  pseudonym  on  Hostiu. 


whole  of  Africa  worth  your  tears  ?  But  you,  simpleton,  keep 
dreaming  of  gods  to  avenge  you, — mere  imagination  !  Moat 
likely  he  is  torturiog  his  heart  with  another  love.  You  have 
brilliant  beauty,  and  accomplishments  such  as  chaste  Pallas  . 
loves ;  and  a  shining  reflection  of  fame  is  cost  upon  you  from 
your  learned  ancestor.'  Your  family  will  be  happy,  if  you 
have  but  a  faithful  friend:  I  will  be  faithful:  mn,  maiden,  to 
my  embrace.  And  do  thou,  Phoabus,  who  drivest  thy  fires 
more  widely  in  summer,  abridge  the  lingering  path  of  light  I 
The  first  night  of  mff  happiness  is  close  at  hand ;  O  moon, 
mate  the  first  night  of  my  embraces  longer :  we  must  first 
make  our  agreement,  and  legal  bonds  must  be  duly  signed,  and 
I  must  draw  up  a  contract  on  newly  entering  upon  my  love- 
engagement.  Love  will  set  his  own  seal  to  the  compact:  the 
whole  chaplet  of  the  starry-mantled  goddess  shall  be  wit- 
nesses. How  many  hours  must  I  talk  away  before  Venns 
prepares  so  delicious  a  warfare  for  me  ?  Wearisome  but  ne- 
eessart/ delay !  For,  when  a  marriage-contract  is  not  duly 
made,  no  vengeance  of  the  gods  ensues  upon  nightly  wrongs, 
and  caprice  will  soon  undo  the  ties  that  caprice  formed: 
— may  our  marriage-auspices  insure  our  constancy  !  On  him, 
then,  that  shall  have  violated  altars  pledged  in  attestation  of 
the  contract,  and  defiled  marriage-rites  by  forming  a  new  at- 
tachment, may  there  fall  all  the  woes  that  love  is  wont  to 
bring,  and  may  he  become  a  subject  for  trumpet-tongued 
scandal ;  and,  though  he  weep,  may  his  mistress's  windows 
never  he  open  to  him  at  night :  may  he  always  he  in  love,  and 
always  destitute  of  the  fruits  of  love. 


ELEGY  XXr.'    [iii.  2t.K,] 

I  AM  forced  to  take  a  great  journey  to  learned  Athens,  to 
get  rid  of  my  troublesome  love  by  the  length  of  the  way :  for 

'  Tout  learned  ancetCor.']     See  on  i.  1,1. 

'  Elegy  5X/.]  It  ia  lillogether  uncerWin  wtether  Uie  joiiraey  to 
AlhenB  here  spoken  of  was  eter  ranll  j  made,  or  even  really  conlemplaled. 
It  may  hue  been  a  mere  threat, — a  rate  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  Cynlhia. 
The  arpinient  heaia  aome  resemblanre  to  the  Tarioua  passages  in  the  llrst 
book,  (1.  i.  30;  ib.  6  and  15,)  where  he  speaks  of  travelling  as  a  remedy 
for  lore.  HertibCi^  is  uiclined  to  auspecl  thai  the  same  journey  is  here 
alluded  to  :  but  obaerves,  {Quest,  p.  SG,)  that  if  he  hadieally  made  (he 
lour  of  Athens  and  Asia,  some  allusion  to  it  might  have  been  looked  (or 


\  my  regard  for  the  girl  increases  by  constently  beholding  her : 
.  Lovehimaelf supplies hisown  most ociplealinient.  Ihavetried 
every  possible  means  of  scaring  hira  away:  but  the  god  keeps 
pressing  on  me  from  every  quarter.  But  my  mistress '  scarcely 
ever  admits  me,  or  but  once  after  frequent  refusals :  or,  if  she 
comes  to  me,  she  sleeps  at  the  edge  of  the  bed.  There  will  be 
but  one  help  for  it :  when  I  have  left  the  country,  love  will  be 
asfarfrom  my  mind  aa  Cynthia  from  my  eyes.  Now,  my  frienda, 
launch  the  bark  into  the  waves ;  draw  lots  for  your  turns  at  the 
oar  in  couples;  hoist  the  lucky  canvass  to  the  mast-head: 
.  the  breeze  is  now  favouring  the  path  of  the  sailors  over  the 
j  ocean.  Ye  towers  of  Rome,  and  you,  my  friends,  farewell ; 
'^  farewell,  too,  O  damsel,  however  you  feel  towards  me.  Now, 
then,  Ishall  ride,  aguestof  the  rude  Adriatic  waves,  and  be  forced 
to  approach  in  prayer  the  gods  that  thuuder  in  concert  with 
the  waves.  Then,  having  crossed  the  Ionian,  when  my  bark 
ehall  rest  its  weary  sails  in  the  quiet  water  in  LechKum,^  bear 
me,  my  feet,  over  the  remainder,  speed  me  on  the  toilsome 
way,  where  the  Isthmus  Iteeps  off  the  two  seas  from  the  land. 
Then  when  the  shore,  with  the  harbour  of  PirKUs,  receives 
me,  I  will  cUmh  the  long  branches  of  the  Thesean  road.  There 
will  I  begin  to  purify  my  mind  by  the  study  of  Plato,  or  in 
thy  gardens,  0  learned  Epicurus :  or  1  will  pursue  the  study 
of  eloquence,  tlte  ringing  periods  of  Demosthenes,  and  thy 
witty  writings,  0  smart  Menander:  or,  at  all  events,  I  shall 
find  pictures  to  captivate  my  eyes,  or  pieces  of  workmanship 
elaborately  carved  in  ivory,  or  rather,  in  brass.  Either  long 
years,  and  a  great  expanse  of  deep  sea  between  us,  will  as- 
suage my  wouiids  in  a  quiet  nook ;  or  else  I  shall  die,  a  natural 
death,  not  heart-braken  by  a  discreditable  attachment ;  and 
the  day  of  my  death,  come  when  it  may,  will  be  honourable 


■  b)  the  rollDwing  Elegies.  It  eeemn  more  probable  (hat  he  vras  becoming 
~iiou8  to  shake  off  Cvnlhin,  though  he  disguises  hia  real  fealinga.  We 
_.  jy  perhiipa  surmise  that  ihe  poet,  who  has  elsewhere  frequenlly  arranged 

f  his  Elegies  in  conuecled  coupleB,  purposely  placed  Iha  present  after  (he 

Seeding,  that  the  cutnmencemenl  of  his  lote  might  he  contrasted  with 
valediction — for  such  it  rirtualiy  la— he  haa  rosoived  to  pronounce. 
'  Dormil  ainica  toro. — Paley.     Most  editions  hsTe  atnicta. 
*  Lecltitvni,]  Now  Balaga,  the  Northern  harbour  of  Corinlb,  on  the 
I    Sinus  Corlnthiacua,  and  connected  with  the  city  by  walls,  twelie  stadia 
*   in  length :  the  other  port,  on  the  Sinus  Saiunicus,  was  Cenchrea. 


106  piiorERTiua. 

ELEGY  SSII.i     [iii.  22.  K.] 

TuLLDS,  you  have  been  so  ]ong  pleased  with  colil  Cyzicus,' 
where  the  isthmua-like  strait  of  the  Propoutis  flows,  and  Din- 
dymna,  and  the  holy  statue  of  Cybelle  in  the  form  of  n  heifer, 
and  the  path  taken  hy  the  horses  of  the  ravisher^  Dis.  If 
jou  happen  to  be  pleased  with  the  cities  of  Helle,  the 
daughter  of  Athamas,  and  are  not  moved,  Tulhis,  with  regret 
for  me :  though  you  delight  to  look  at  Atlas  with  all  the  hea- 
vens on  hia  shoulders ;  the  head  of  Ihe  daughter  of  Phorcys' 
cat  off  by  the  haod  of  Perseus  ;  the  stables  of  Geryon,  and 
the  marks  of  Hercules  and  Anlieus^  struggling  in  the  dust, 
and  the  troops  of  the  Ilesperides ;  and  though  you  cleave  with 
your  crew  the  Colchan  Phasis,  and  go  over,  in  person,  the 
whole  voyage  of  the  ship  cut  from  Pelion,^  where  the  un- 
travelled  pine,  lately  forced  into  the  form  of  a  ship,  floated 
through  the  rock,  accompanied  by  the  Ai^onauts"  dove  ;  and 
though  you  sail  where  may  be  seen  the  region  of  the  Lydian 
Cayater,  and  where  the  river  divides  its  waters  into  seven 
channels ; — yet  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  yield  to  the  Bo- 
man  land.  Nature  has  placed  here  uU  the  beauties  of  every 
land.  The  land  is  more  fitted  for  war  than  prone  to  inflict 
ifljury ;  0  Rome,  fame  is  not  ashamed  of  recording  thee.  For 
we  are  as  strong  in  good  faith  as  by  the  sword :  our  anger,  even 
in  conquest,  can  restrain  its  hands.  In  this  land  thou  flowest, 
O  Tiburtine  Anio,  and  Clitumnus  from  the  Umbrian  dells, 

'  EUmi  XXIL]  He  invites  hU  friend  Tullua  to  come  back  to  Ilsly 
fifom  CyiicuB,  where  he  had  volunlarily  prolunged  liia  stay,  alter  Ihe 
(ennlnation  of  his  yenr  of  oMce  aa  Icgalus  lu  liis  uncle. 

*  Cy^ui.]  {S</2ik)  s  nnble  aad  picluresqiie  city  on  the  N-  W.  coast  at 
Asis,  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  separated  Trom  ibe  mninhind  by  a 
Tory  narrow  channel :  Ihe  city  WB3  dedicnted  to  Proserpine,  and  famed     ' 
for  ils  gold  coin,  giying  Hame  to  the  Cysicme  ilaler,  which  afterwards 
became  Iheiequia.    See  Ovid,  Triil.  I  10,  29. 

'  Tlte  i-oetiAw.J    Dia,  or  rbito,  who  carried  off  Proserpine. 

'  The  daughter  ijf  Phnrc^i.]  Midaia  waa  one  of  the  li}vaia.i  copai, 
[£ich.  P.  V.  794,]  daughtera  of  Phorcjs.  Kninoel  lakes  this  of  the 
GoTffodei  Inivla. 

'  Antaui.^  A  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya,  and  invincible  as  long  aa  be 
remained  in  contact  with  his  mother  enrlh.  Hercules  dLicoserad  the 
source  of  his  strength,  and  accordingly  crushed  him  in  the  nit. 

•  Tht  ship  mi  jrom  Pdim.'\  The  Argo :  cf.  Calull,  Bpith.  Pel.  et 
Thet.  1. 
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tnd  thou,  O  aqueduct  of  Marciug,'  work  destined  to  last  for 
Brer.  We  have  the  Alban  lake,  and  the  Nemorensian  epriog- 
big  from  a  source  in  connexion  with  it,  and  the  wholesome 
:Bti-eam^  drunk  hy  the  borse  of  Pollux.  But  there  oro  no 
3iamed  serpents,  with  scaly  bellies,  gliding  through  the  land, 

:  does  the  Italian  wave  flow  with  unheard-of  monaters. 

Te  DO  chains  clunk  on  Andromeda,^  for  her  mother's  fault ; 
SOT  dost  thou  dread  to  be  scared  by  a  banquet  in  Italy,  O 
7h<Ebua  ;*  nor  has  fire  blazed  forth  in  his  absence,  against 
the  life  of  any  one,  a  mother^  compassing  destruction  for  her 
Savage  Bacchantes  do  not  hunt  for  Fentheus  on 
ft  tree :  nor  does  the  substitution  of  a  slag  enable  ships  to  sail, 
«B  once  with  the  Greeks :  nor  has  Juno  been  able  to  make 
ijraoked  horns  grow  on  a  rival,  or  disfigure  her  face  by  the 
Ibul  shape  of  a  cow:  Italy  knows  not  the  torturing  trees  of 
Binis,^  and  the  rocks  unkindly  to  Grecian  travellers,  and  the 
branches  bent  for  bis  own  destruction.  This  is  your  native 
ijand,  TulluB,  this  your  most  beauteous  abode  ;  here  you  should 
aeek  for  honour  as  becomes  your  high  family  ;  here  you  have 
tntizeDg  to  whom  to  exhibit  your  eloquence  ;  here  ample  hope 
of  grandchildren,  and  of  a  loving  maniage. 

ELEGY  XX1U.1     [iii.  23.  K.] 

So  I  have  lost  my  learned  tablets,  and  with  them  so  many 
.'precioDs  things  have  been  lost  I     They  had  been  worn  in  my 

'   Theagueduotofitarciua.']      .._  ... 

*  Tha  vrholaome  ilream.'\     The  Lacu. 
atwhichCnsldiand  Pollux) 

*  Scared  by  a  baiiytiet,'\  The  Sun,  say»  Ihe  legend,  could  not  luuk 
Vptm  the  hoirid  banquet  of  Tliyestes,  at  which  Alreui  served  up  to  liim 
hu  (Tb.)  two  children. 

'  A  mother,  &c.\  This  alludes  to  Ihe'slory  of  Aitiaa.  who  ihrev,-  on 
the  fire  the  iatal  log  of  u'Uod,  on  whitli  dopcaded  ihe  lilb  of  her  sou 
IttUager. 

'  Siiiij.]  A  robbor  of  tho  IslhmuB  of  Corinth,  who  uaed  to  kill  Iraiel- 
lera  \>y  tyiiiR  Ihem  to  the  lops  of  tall  flexible  trees,  whicli  he  Imd  bent  to 
"  a  gronnd.  and  then  letting  the  trees  fly  upwards :  in  this  way  ha  was 

niBiilf  killed  by  TheBeiis. 

'  Elegy  SXtll.]  The  poet,  haring  lost  his  taiella,  issues  the  follow- 
ing handbUl.  The  lobelia  were  lliia  tabids  of  wood  uovertd  wllh  VKX, 
and  hiugL'd  together.    They  sen  ed  among  other  uses  for  the  tranamisfioa 


p.  2.  12. 
«  Juluniie  in  the  Boman 
watered  their  horses  ai 
i  Lakfl  RegillUB.     Sea  Ovid.  Faal.  i.  7117,  and  Maa 
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hnnds  by  such  long  uae  as  had  gained  ereJence  for  them  even 
when  unsealed.  They  knew,  by  this  time,  how  to  appease  my 
female  acquaintances,  and  speak  some  eloquent  words  without 
me.  No  golden  ornaments  had  made  them  dear  to  me:  they 
were  of  common  box-wood  and  cheap  wax.  Such  as  they 
were,  they  always  remained  faithful  t 
effects  for  me.  Perhaps  the  following  message  was  intrusted 
to  those  tablets ;  "  I  am  angry  at  your  having  been  slow  in 
coming  yesterday,  you  dawdler.  Have  you  seen  some  one 
yoii  think  prettier  than  me  ?  Or  are  you  maliciously  com- 
posing abuse  about  me?"  Or  else  she  said:  "Come  to-day, 
we  will  dine  together :  Love  has  prepared  entertainment  for 
you  for  all  night :"  and  all  the  trifles  that  a  clever  girl  readily 
thinks  of,  when  she  names  a  time  for  talking  and  saying  soft 
nothings  in  secret.  Wretched  man  that  la' 
entering  his  accounts  in  them,  and  placing  them  amongst  his 
heartless  ledgers !  If  any  one  brings  them  back  to  me,  he 
shall  be  rewarded  with  gold.  Who  would  keep  bits  of  wood 
for  wealth  ?  Go,  boy,  and  quickly  fix  this  notice  on  some 
column,  and  say  that  your  master  lives  at  the  Esquiline  hill. 

ELEGY  XXIV."    [iii.  24.  K.] 

Woman,  false  is  that  coofidence  of  yours  in  your  beauty, 
that  was  once  made  too  arrogant  by  my  partial  eyes.  It  was 
my  love,  Cynthia,  that  gave  you  such  praise  :  I  am  ashamed 
of  your  being  celebrated  by  my  verses.  Often  have  I  praised 
the  various  charms  of  your  form,  so  that  love  feigned  yOu  to 
be  what  you  are  not.  And  your  complexion  Ijas  often  been 
compared  to  the  blushing  morning,  whereas  the  bloom 
on  your  face  has  been  artificial.  What  my  oldest  friends 
conld  not  turn  me  away  from,  nor  a  Tbeasalian  witch  wash 
out  even  with  the  mighty  ocean,  this  I  will  confess,  without 
being  forced  by  torture  or  fire,  and  even  if  shipwrecked  ii 
middle  of  the  .£gean  main,  to  have  been  mere  words.  ] 
erst  a  victim  and  constantly  being  tortured  in  the  cruel  furnace 
of  Tenus :  once  I  was  bound  with  my  hands  behind  my  back. 

of  messBgca  b;  poit.    For  the  melhod  of  folding  and  tyiiig  these  in 
the  reader  may  consult  Bekker's  Gb(/ui,  p.  339. 

'  Eltgy  XXIV-I    A  taunling  addiesg  to  Cynthia,  for  whom  ho  pro- 
fesses 10  have  had  no  real  altachmeoL 
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Now  the  vessel  ia  wreathed,'  and  come  to  port,  I  have  passed 
the  SjTtes,  I  Lave  cast  anchor.  Now,  at  length,  we  are  re- 
covering our  aenses,  weary  with  our  long  voyage ;  my  wounds 
have  now  united  and  are  whole  again.  0  Reason,'  since  thou 
art  a  goddess,  I  dedicate  myself  as  an  offering  to  thj  shrine ; 
»  many  vows  of  mine  had  fallen  unheeded  on  the  deaf  ear  of 
Jove, 

ELEGY  XXV.'-  pa.  25.  K  ] 

I  USKD  to  be  a  laughing-stock  when  the  tables  were  set  for 
Feasting,  and  any  one  who  pleased  might  be  facetious  about 
me,  I  submitted  to  serve  you  faitht'ully  for  five  years:  you 
will  often  bite  your  noils  and  regret  my  lost  allegiance.  I 
am  not  &  whit  moved  by  your  tears :  I  was  taken  in  by  that 
trick;  you  generally  shed  tears,  Cynthia,  with  an  artful  mo- 
tive. I  shall  shed  tears  on  leaving  Kome,  but  my  sense  of 
"Wrong  will  conquer  mj  teara :  it  is  you  who  will  not  allow 
the  yoke  to  be  borne  in  concert.  Farewell  now  to  the  thresh- 
old l/ial  haa  oflea  wept  at  my  words  of  woe,  and  to  the  door 
that  after  all  was  not  broken  by  my  angry  hand.  But  may 
time  press  heavy  on  you,  though  you  strive  to  conceal  your 
years,  and  may  unwelcome  wrinkles  come  upon  your  beauty  ! 
Then  may  you  desire  to  pluck  out  grey  hairs  by  the  roots, 
yonr  mirror,  alas,  officiously  pressing  your  wrinkles  on  your 
notice:  may  you,  in  turn,  excluded,  be  forced  to  suffer  crnel 
disdain,  and  may  you  in  your  old  age  regret  the  deeds  you 
have  done.  These  are  the  curses  that  my  page  denounces  on 
you.     Learn  to  fear  what  will  come  at  last  to  your  beauty. 

'  Tha  veael  u  tBrtathed.']  See  Virg.  Gearg.  L  303,  Ceu  teiBS  qaum 
jam  porlum  letigero  carinEe  Puppii)us  el  Iteli  tmulie  poauere  conmai. 

'  «*afon.]  There  was  h  temple  lo  Mean  Bona,  ea  wo  find  from  Ovid, 
fall,  vi.  241,  Mem  quoque  Duinea  habet,  Stenii  dt:lubra  Tidemua,  com- 
-- irad  wtLh  An.  i.  2,  31,  Mem  Bona  duuetnr  maitibus  post  tei^a  returtu. 

«  Livy,  iiii.  9,  vibere  we  find  iLat  after  the  defeat,  B.  c.  316.  of  C. 
Flammiua  at  the  Tbiaaymene  Lake,  the  Sibylline  Boolu  were  comnlted, 
and,  by  their  advice,  ludi  mayiii  and  temples  nete  ordered  foe  Venni 
Eiycina  aad  Man. 

•  Elegy  XXr.l  The  aubject  of  iMs  Ehgy  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  ihe  preceding,  and  is  probably  B  reply  to  Cyolhia"*  wars  and  ci- 
poamlatioDS  on  reeeiring  it. 
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ELEGY  I.«     [iT.  1.  K.] 

Stranger,  all  the  present  extent  that  jou  see  of  mighty 
Rome  waa,  before  the  tiiae  of  Phrygian  JEneas,  a  grassy 
mound :  and  where  the  Palatine,  hallowed  by  the  temple  of 
Naval  PhcebuB,'  now  stands,  the  cows  of  Evaiider  etrayed 
and  fed.  These  temples,  now  golden,  first  sprang  tip  in  hon- 
our of  earthenware  gods,  and  a  shrine  built  in  no  costly  man- 
ner was  no  disgrace.  The  Tarpeian  sire,  too,  used  to  thuniler 
from  a  hare  rock,  and  the  Tiber  met,*  on  its  way,  our  OKen 
only.     The  spot  to  whicli  yonder  house  of  Remus'  has  raised 

'  Booh  r.]  The  Flegies  ia  this  Book  ore  of  a  tniacelluieouB  characler 
and  of  dated  vsc^ins  between  A.  u.  o.  726  and  T3S.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
LaEhmaiui,  in.wliich  HertEberg  ooncurB,  that  the;'  irere  not  pubtiabed 
during  llie  life  of  ihe  poet,  but  coUecled  and  edited  by  his  frieads;  ind 
he  thinks  they  are  general!}'  in  a  mote  rudu  and  imperfect  state  than  the 
others.  However  this  may  be,  it  ia  certain  that  not  a  few  of  Iheae  posl- 
humous  poems  ase  of  surpassing  benuty,  and  a  vei;  high  urdei  of  poclicsl 
merit.  There  is  »  marked  difFcrence  in  style  bctu^en  thia  Booli  aad  tlie 
flrat,  eepeciaily  in  the  studied  use  in  (he  flrst  of  long  words  at  the  end  of 
penlam  eters. — Patey, 

•  Eings  /.]  This  difficult  Elegy,  as  Cir  aa  m  70.  is  supposed  by  Hertz- 
berg  lo  have  been  deaignt'd  as  n  pracemium  la  a  book  of  Komun  Fasti, 
undertaken  by  the  poet,  probably  in  the  year  at'  the  eity  TIS,  and  just  be< 
fore  hl«  love  for  Cynthia,  in  imitation  of  the  ATrio  of  Callimaohus.  To 
the  same  work  probably  belong  El.  2,  4,  9,  10,  all  of  which  are  among 
hi>  earliest  performances.  The  latter  part  of  Uie  present  Elegy  was  evi- 
dently add^  after  his  atlBchment  had  commenced,  and  was  meant  as  a 
kind  of  apology  for  not  pursuing  the  hialotic  style  ot  composition  further, 
but  devoiiug  hmiself  to  amatory  versification.  Hence  the  hospet  address- 
ed in  vs.  I,  originally  rapreSEnled  an  imaginary  stranger  to  whom  the 
poet  was  pointing  out  the  antiquities  of  the  city ;  the  idea  of  making  him 
speak  in  the  character  of  a  Babylonian  seer  seems  to  hare  subsequently 
snggesled,  itself. — Foley. 

"  Vs.  3.  By  Navalii  Phabus  is  meant  the  Actitu  ApoUa,  called  Navalii 
bolli  bom  his  having  a  temple,  on  the  promontory  of  Actium,  oveilooking 
the  sea,  and  from  the  naval  victory  there  gained  by  Augualus. 

*  Vs.  8.  A  river  is  an  advenalo  each  town  that  it  visits  on  ilscouiaa: 
the  meaniug.is  that  there  was  no  one  there  lo  greet  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  hut  a  few  oicn. 

'  Yonder  houit  o/  flemiu.]     The  donaa  Rtini,  more  commonly  called 


itself  by  steps,  was  once  the  brethren's  only  hearth,  and  am- 
ple kingdom  too.  The  lofty  Curia  that  is  now  omnmenled 
by  a  pnetesta- wearing  Senaie  once  held  rustiu  sires,  men  clad 
in  coats  of  skins.  The  trumpet  used  to  summon  the  Quirites, 
in  days  of  old,  to  debates:  many  a  time  did  the  original  hun- 
dred form  a  Senate  in  a  meadow.  The  bellying  awnings 
were  not  hanging  over  the  vaulted  theatre  :  the  stage  did  not 
smell,  aa  ordinarily  now,  of  saffron.  No  one  busied  himself 
with  looking  after  foreign  gods,  when  the  crowd,  aU  eager  at- 
tention, were  trembhng  at  the  native  rite  ;  their  tare  then  was 
to  celebrate  the  FaUlia'  with  burnt  hay,  and  to  perform  such 
sacrifices  as  are  now  renewed  from  time  to  time  with  blood 
from  the  slump  of  a  horae's  tail.  Vesta  was  then  poor,  and 
content  with  a  procession  of  crowned  asses ;  *  lean  oxen  used 
to  drag  the  bumble  sacrifices  to  the  temple.  Fatted  porkers 
used  to  purify  the  narrow  streets,  and  the  shepherd  offered,  to 
the  music  of  a  pipe,  the  entrails  of  a  sheep.  The  ploughman, 
decked  with  pieces  of  goat-skin,  dealt  his  leathern  blows,  from 
which  custoni  tlie  licentious  Fabian  Lupercus^  deriyea  his 
rites.  The  inexperienced  soldier  shone  not  then  in  hostile 
armour  :  they  used  to  light  naked,  and  with  stakes  charred  in 
the  fii-e.  Lycmon,  with  the  goat-skin  cop,  was  the  first  to 
build  a  general's  tent :  and  the  greater  part  of  Tatius'  decisions 
concerned  pastoral  matters.  Hence  came  the  warlike  Titiens, 
and  Bomnea,  and  the  agricultural  Laceres ;  hence  Romulus 

ecua  Ramuli,  wns  IradilionFillj  soiii  to  be  Ihe  veritable  abode  of  ihe 
foundii!'  of  Rome,  uid  as  tuch  was  repaired  and  kept  up  even  to  the  time 
of  the  empire.  Sea  iii.  7.  liO;  Orid. /'luf.  i.  199.  It  stood  on  the  Paln- 
tiiie  Hill.  Quo  matu!U  may  be  simply  understood  "  the  epol  lo  whii^h 
Ihe  hut  of  Humulun  iiiiaed  itself  by  steps. "  This  paasnge  confirms  Mr. 
MscaiUaj'a  coiijecture  (Pref.  lo  Layi  of  Ancirnl  Borne)  that  it  wu  re- 
moved from  its  original  uile  near  tha  Circus. — I'aleif. 

'  Vs.  IB.  Tbe  Pafilia,  or  Panlia,  (proportii  peuoriim,)  were  kept  on 
Ihe  21sl  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  tlie  diviuity  of  shepherds.  The 
ceremonies  conaisted  in  a  puriDcfllJon  by  flro  and  smoke,  the  smoke  being 
■Dade  fium  the  coagulated  blood  of  a  horse's  l^iil,  (whence  curfui  eqimt,) 
tlial  had  been  dropped  on  the  allor  of  Vesta  in  the  preceding  October, 
whence  the  horse  was  called  October  egaiit. 

'  Vs.  21.  On  the  festival  of  Veuta,  (Jime  9,)  a  procession  took  placa 
in  her  honour,  in  which  an  ass,  decked  with  siiings  of  loaves,  held  a  prt.- 
uuiient  plaue.    See  Ovid,  Fofl.  vi.  313  seq. 

•  Vs.  2(i.  The  priests  of  Luperuus  (Defender  from  Wolvei)  ware 
called  Fabii  and  Quiutllii,  from  their  lespeelive  fuundeis,  Remus  ajid 
Komulua. 
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drove  his  four  white  horaea  in  triuroph  :  he  then  could  do  go: 
for,  when  the  city  was  small,  Bovitlie  waa  not  so  close  in  the 
Buburbs,  and  Gabii,  that  is  now  nolhiag,'  had  a  yerj  great 
population ;  powerful  Alba,  too,  named  after  the  omen  of  a 
white  HOW,  waa  in  exiatence,  on  the  road*  beyond  Fiden^ 
wliich  was  then  thought  a  long  journey  off.  The  Roman 
nurseling  has  nothing  ancestral  but  the  name:  it  is  not 
ashamed  at  having  a  she-wolf  as  the  nurturer  of  its  line.  O 
Troj,  for  better,  indeed,  bast  thou  sent  hither  thy  fugitives  ! 
with  what  a  happy  omen  waa  the  Dardan  ship'  wafted  !  There 
was  already  a  good  omen  in  the  very  circuinatance  that  the 
womb  of  the  wooden  horse  did  not,  on  being  opened,  harm 
that  ship  when  the  sire  clung  trembhng  to  hia  sod's  neck,  and 
the  fire  feared  to  scorch  his  affectionate  shoulders.  Then  came 
the  manly  Declus,  and  the  stern  Brutus,''  and  Venus,  in  per- 
BOD,  brought  the  arms  of  Caesar  her  son.  The  land,  adopting 
the  conquering  arras  of  newly-rising  Troy,  happily  received 
thy  gods,  O  lulus !  If  the  oracular-tripod  of  the  feeble- 
voiced  Sibyl  of  Avernus  pointed  out  the  spot  to  be  puriiied 
for  Aventine  Remus,  or  if  the  slowly -fulfilled  prophecies  of 
the  Trojan  priealess,'  addressed  to  aged  Priam,  were  true : — 
"  Turn  back  the  horse,  O  Greeks,"  said  she:  "  your  conquest 
will  be  fatal  to  you.  The  Ilian  land  will  revive,  and  Jnpiter 
will  give  power  to  these  ashes."  0  she-wolf,  sent  by  Mars,* 
best  of  nurses  hast  thou  proved  to  our  fortunes !  how  great 
are  the  walls  that  have  grown  from  thy  milk  !  It  ia  the  walls 
that  I  am  trying  to  describe  duly  in  affectionate  strains :  woe 
is  me  that  my  speech  is  but  humble  1  But,  nevertheless,  every 
rivulet  of  song  that  shall  have  flowed  from  my  lowly  breast 

■  Vs.  31.    Ci  Hot.  Ep.  1.  II,  7.  Gabiis  dcaertior  atque  Pidenia  vicuB. 

*  Ths  rond.]  A)ba  v/aa  (aither  ftom  Rome  llian  Fidenfe,  a  jouraej  to 
which  vaa  thought  Icag ;  much  moic,  theielbce,  would  the  load  lo  Aiba 
be  lung. 

•  Tht  Darian  ihip.]     The  fleet  of  ^nesa. 


*  Brutus,  as  consul,  (whence  Sr«ii 
his  Bona  for  cooapiriag  for  tl: 
3seq. 

'  The  Trojan  priaj(9M,]  Cassandi 
Greeks  would  be  fiila.1  to  them,  beci 
would  come  a  race,  tlie  Romonj,  by 


VeTuIyM 

The  conquest  of  Troy  by  the 
le  from  the  aahcs  of  Troy  theto 
liom  tbey  «eio  nfletwurds  con- 
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shall  entirely  serve  my  country.  Let  Ennius'  surround  his 
Btrwnawitharoughljmadechaplet :  Bacchus,  give  to  me  leaves 
from  thy  own  ivy :  that  Umbria  may  be  proud  of  and  exalt 
herself  in  my  writings,  Umbria,  the  country  of  the  Eoman 
Callimacbus.  If  any  one  sees  the  walla  rising  from  the  valleys, 
let  him  measure  their  greatness  by  my  genius. — Give  ear,  O 
Borne;  1  am  beginning  a  work  in  Ihy  honour:  citizens,  give 
favourable  omens,  and  let  my  enterprise  be  attended  by  kindly 
auspices.  I  wili  sing  of  sacrifices,  and  holidays,  and  ancient 
names  of  ploces :  to  these  goals  must  my  steed  toil. — 

O  truant  Propertius,  why  are  you  imprudently  rushing  into 
a  description  of  sacrifices?  Alas,  your  threads  are  not  skil- 
fully arranged  on  the  distaff.  You  sing  against  the  will  of 
the  Graces :  Apollo  is  unfavourable ;  you  demand  from  your  mi- 
wiUing  lyre  strains  it  will  have  to  repent  of.  I  will  bring  for- 
ward certain  proofs  on  certain  authority  ;  or  else  I  am  a  seer 
that  knows  not  how  to  show  the  motion  of  the  stars  in  a  brass 
orrery.*  The  Babylonian  Horos,  scion  of  Archytos,  gave  nie 
birth,  and  a  family,  descended  from  Conon,  gives  his  to  Horos. 
The  gods  are  my  witnesses  that  I  have  not  disgraced  my  an- 
cestors, and  that  in  my  writings  nothing  is  preferred  to  truth. 
Now  the  pretenders  to  my  craft  have  turned  the  gods  to  profit 
— even  Jupiter  is  misrepresented  for  gold, — and  the  hack- 
neyed signs  of  the  obliquely  turned  sphere,  and  the  lucky 
constellations  of  Jove,  and  that  of  greedy  Mars,  and  the  stt^ 
of  Saturn,  fatal  to  everybody ;  also  what  ia  being  portended 
by  Pisces,  and  the  violent  constellation  of  Leo,  and  by  Capri- 
corn that  bathes  in  the  western  waves.  I  could  say,  0  Troy, 
thou  shalt  fall,  and  thou,  O  Trojan  Borne,  thou  shalt  rise 
;ain ;  and  I  could  tell  of  the  long  entombment  to  come  of  the 
a  and  land.  I  said,  when  Arria  was  leading  forward  her 
two  sons, — she  was  sending  iliem,  against  the  will  of  the  god, 
to  battle, — that  they  would  not  be  able  to  bring  back  tlieir 
arms  to  their  own  home :  two  tombs  of  a  surety  now  attest 
my  faith.  Again  Lupercus,  while  covering  his  horse's  wound- 
ed face,  did  not,  alas,  look  out  for  himself,  when  his  horse  fell 
forward :  while  Gallus,  defending,  in  battle,  the  standard  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  fell  down  before  the  blood-staioed  beak 
of  his  own  eagle.     Doomed  were  the  boys  :  two  deaths  were 
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there  for  the  grasping  mother :  my  prediciions,  then,  were 
true,  though  I  would  fain  have  had  it  otherwise.  I,  too,  when 
Lucina  was  protracting  the  labour  paine  of  Cinam,  and  the 
burden  of  her  womb  waa  long  in  coming  forth,  said,  Offer  to 
Juno  a  prayer  for  deliverance.  She  is  delivered :  my  books 
were  in  high  credit.  Such  a  prediction  fia  this  is  not  put 
forth  by  the  sandy  cavern-oracle  of  Jove  in  Libya,'  nor  by 
the  entrails  that  declare  the  will  of  the  gods  as  rev&'aled  to 
them,  nor  by  any  one  skilled  in  the  moving  of  a  raven's  wing, 
nor  does  a  departed  shade  declare  such  from  a  vessel  Jilted 
with  magic  waters,  Tou  must  look  to  the  path  of  the  sky, 
and  its  track  through  the  stars,  and  true  oraclca  must  be  sought 
from  the  five  Konea.  Calchas  shall  be  a  weighty  proof  of  this ; 
for  it  was  he  that  loosed  from  Aulis  the  ships  that  were  pro- 
perly fast  to  the  rocks,  the  averters  of  mischief: '  he  stained  a 
sword  with  the  blood  of  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and 
Atrides,  when  be  started,  had  his  sails  defiled  with  blood. 
But  the  Greeks  returned  not,  0  plundered  Troy,  repress  thy 
tears,  and  look  to  the  bays  of  Euboia.  Nauplitis^  held  up,  at 
night,  avenging  lights,  and  Greece,  weighed  down  by  her  own 
spoils,  is  wrecked.  O  victorious  son  of  Otleua,*  ravish  now 
and  persist  in  loving  the  priestess  whom  Minerva  forbids  to 
be  torn  from  her  robe.  So  far  history.  Now  I  will  take  a 
flight  to  your  stars  :  begin  to  listen  patiently  to  new  themes 
of  sorrow.  Ancient  Umbria,  well-known  district,  gave  you 
birth, — am  I  false,  or  have  I  hit  upon  your  native  place  ? — 
where  cloudy  Mevania*  sends  dews  upon  the  hollow  plain, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Umbriaa  stream  are  warm  in  summer- 
time, and  the  wall,  better  known  from  your  genius,  rises  on 
the  crest  of  the  towering  Asis.*    You  gathered,  too,  the  bones 

'  L3ij/a,'\     The  ocacle  of  Jupiler  Amnion. 

»  Va.  110.    The  rooka  are  culled  pia. 

'  JVaupIiuf.l  N&uplius,  falbei  of  P[dD.meile9,  who  had  been  killed  by 
Uljues  and  Diomede,  caused  beacons  lo  be  placed  on  Ihe  most  dangerous 
pact  of  the  Eulxsan  coast :  the  sailors,  thun  misguided,  were  ccinsequently 
shipwrecked.    See  Eur.  Oreat,  433>  and  Sohol.  in  loc. 

*  O  victorioia  itm.l  Ajai,  son  of  Oilena,  niTished  Cassandra  in  tte  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  though  ^e  clung  to  tho  statue  of  the  goddess.  Veslit  la 
the  rfn-Xoc  that  was  placed  on  the  statue. 

'  Afmotua.]  Meronia  (flffrayno)  waa  on  tka  confines  of  Umbria  :  in  va. 
124,  Laona  Umber  is  the  river  Clilnmnua, 

'  Aiis.'\  Atia  is  believtd  to  be  Ihe  name  of  a  mountain,  whencu  the 
town  of  Asiaiam  was  so  called. 
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,of  your  fatber,  that  sbould  not  have  been  gathered  at  so  early 
an  age,  and  you  are  reduced  yourself  to  a,  smtdi  estate.  For 
whereas  many  oxen  u»ed  to  plough  your  acres,  the  melancholy 
measuring  rod  '  has  swept  away  your  carefally-kept  lands.  In 
time,  when  the  golden  omulet  was  taken  from  your  young  neck, 
and  the  toga  of  liberty  put  on  before  your  mother's  gods,' 
then  Apollo  taught  you  a  little  of  bis  own  poetry,  and  forbad 
you  to  Thunder  forth  your  eloquence  in  the  jarring  forum. 
But  frame  elegies,  a  tricksome  work  :  make  this  your  eamp, 
and  let  the  rest  of  tbe  poet-crowd  write  after  your  model. 
Too  will  Bufier  war  in  Venus'  stern  campaigns,  and  will  be 
a  gallant  foe  to  the  Loves.  For  one  mistress  will  render  vaiu 
your  palma  of  victory,  the  produce  of  all  your  toil :  and 
though  you  may  extricate  from  your  chin  ^  the  firnily-flxod 
hook,  it  will  be  of  no  use ;  the  handle  will  grasp  you  wilh  its 
knob.  At  her  will  yon  will  see  light  and  darkness ;  no 
tear  will  foil  from  your  eyes,  but  at  her  bidding.  A  thousand 
night  watches,  and  the  marking  of  her  threshold,  will  not  help 
you :  for  a  woman  that  lias  made  up  her  mind  to  deceive,  a 
keyhole  is  enough.  Now  though  your  ship  be  tossing  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  or  you  face,  unaraied,  an  enemy  in  armour, 
or  the  earth  shake  and  gape  from  ils  inmost  holiowa,yeor  not: 
be  in  dread  of  nothi?ig  hut  the  ill-omened  back  of  the  eight- 
footed  crab.* 

ELEGY   II.=     [It.  Z.  K.] 

Why  wonder  at  my  having  so  many  shapes  in  one  body  ? 
Listen  to  the  native  characteristics  of  the  god  Vcrtumniis.  A 
Tuscan  am  I,  from  the  Tuscans  I  spring,  nor  am  I  ashamed  of 

'  The  meaauriag  rod.]  By  which  the  confiscated  lands  -were  aaaigned, 
B.  c.  40,  to  Ihc  saldicra  of  Ottarian.     SeB  Virg.  Edog.  i. 

'  YooT  mother'ti  godi.'\  The  Loteb  are  io  called,  Ma  father  heing  AwL. 
Cf.  PeraiuB,  t.  31,  Bullagve  tiiceindit  LarUna  donala  pcptndit. 

*  Your  ehin,  &c,]  CrimLnnls  were  dragged  through  the  street  by  a  stick 
with  a  hook  at  one  end  (uf.  Juv.  x.  66)  :  at  the  other  end  (here  would 
jirobsbly  be  a  crooked  handle,  (o  prerent  its  Etipping.  The  meaning 
geems  to  be,  "  yon  will  no  sooner  be  oat  of  one  diiEcuIty  than  you  will  be 

*  The  eight-feoted  crab.']    The  meaning  is,  that  "  a  woman  bam  nnder 
r  Cancer  will  be  your  ruui :  "  Cancer  ia  soppoeed  to  have  been  the  symbol 

jfgraBpicg  avarice,  a  prominent  trail,  in  C^lbia's  character. 

'  JS/ejy  IlA  The  god  VcrtumnuB  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
Mb  name,  and  of  his  various  attribulea.  Cr.  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  611  Beq., 
irhicli  passage  has  been  Imitatrjd  by  Swift, 
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having  deserted  the  hearths  of  Volsinium  during  war-time. 
This  urowded  neighbourhood  pleases  me :  nor  do  I  rejoice  in 
a  temple  of  ivory :  it  is  enough  to  be  able  to  see  the  Roman 
forum.  The  Tiber  once  flowed  thia  way,  and  they  say  that  the 
sound  of  oars  was  heard  on  the  waters.  But  since  he  yielded 
so  much  lo  his  nurselings,  I  am  called  the  god  Vertumnus  from 
the  diverting  of  the  stream.  Or,  again,  because  we  taste  the 
first  fruit  of  the  decliniog  year,  a  festival  is  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  to  Vertumnus.  For  me  first  does  the  duatet- 
ing  gmpe  grow  black  and  changb  its  colour,  and  the  ears  of 
corn  Bwell  with  their  mitky  produce.  Hera  yon  see  sweet 
cherries,  and  autumnal  plums,  and  blood-red  mulberries  on  a 
aummfr's  day.  The  grafter  here  pays  his  vows  by  a  chaplet 
of  apple  blossom  when  the  unwilling  pear-stock  has  borne 
apples.  O  lying  report,  you  do  me  wrong.  I  have  another 
reason  for  my  name  :  as  regards  his  own  birth,  believe  a  god 
only :  my  nature  suits  all  shapes :  change  me  into  any  one 
that  you  pleaae ;  I  shall  look  welL  Dress  me  in  robes  of  Coaa 
dye  i  I  shall  become  a,  yielding  maid :  who  can  say  that  I  am 
not  a  man  when  I  put  on  the  toga?  Give  me  a  aickle,  and 
bind  my  brows  with  a  hay-band ;  you  will  swear  that  grass  has 
been  cut  by  my  hand.  Once  I  bore  arms,  and,  I  recollect,  got 
praised  therefor :  with  a  heavy  basket  on  my  head,  I  was  a 
reaper.  I  am  not  disposed  for  quarreb  ;  but  put  a  wreath  on 
me,  and  you  will  cry  out  that  I  have  got  wine  in  me.  Bind 
my  head  with  a  turban,  I  shall  steal  the  shape  of  Bacchus  ; 
also  of  Phtehns,  if  you  but  give  me  the  quilL  Throw  nets  on 
my  shoulder,  and  I  am  a  huntsman :  but  when  I  take  reeds  I 

I  am  a  Faun  deity,  skilled  in  catching  feathered  game.  Ver- 
tamous  also  adopts  the  figure  of  a  charioteer,  and  of  one  M 

'who  nimbly  passes  his  weight  from  horse  to  horse.     Give  I 

jne  the  means  and  I  will  catch  fish  wicb  a  reed:  I  can  also  U 

go  as  a  spruce  pedlar  with   flowing  tunics.       I  can,  as  a  ^M 

shepherd,  bend  me  to  a  stuff,  or  carry  roses  in  baskets  in  the  ^H 

middle  of  the  dust  of  the  circm.     Why  need  I  add  what  I  get  H 

most  credit  from,  the  garden-gifts  that  my  hands  approve  ?  ^M 

The  blooming  cucumber,  and  the  gourd  with  swelling  belly,  ^^ 

and  the  cabbage  tied  with  the  pliant  rush,  distinguish  me : 
and  not  a  flower  in  the  meadow  buds  without  first,  as  is  due, 
being  placed  upon  my  brow  to  fade.  Because,  being  but  one, 
I  change  myself  into  every  shape,  my  native  tongue  gave  me 
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n  Dame  from  that  circumstance :  Rjid  tbou,  0  Rome,  hast  given 
honour  to  my  fellow  Tuscans,  whence  the  Tuscan  street  lias 
now  its  name.'  At  the  time  that  the  leader  Lycomedius  came 
with  his  band  of  allies  and  crushed  the  power  of  the  fierce 
Sabine  Tatiuaf  I  saw  lines  tottering,  and  weapons  brought 
low,  and  foe-men  disgracefully  turning  their  backs  in  flight. 
Butj  0  father  of  the  gods,  grant  that^  throughout  eternity, 
the  toga-wearing  Roman  people  may  pass  before  mj  fe«t  Six 
verses  remtun :  you  who  are  hastening  on  business  I  will  not 
detain :  this  is  the  extreme  end  to  my  descant.  I  once  was 
a  log  of  maple,  hastily  hewn  with  an  adze,  and,  before  Numa's 
time,  a  roughly  made  god  in  a  city  that  was  dear  to  me.  But, 
0  Mamnrius,*  graver  of  my  statue  in  brass,  may  the  Oscan  soil 
not  lie  heavily  on  thy  clever  hands,  tliou  llmt  liadst  skill  to 
cast  mo  so  easily  and  make  me  take  what  form  thou  wouldst. 
Thy  work  is  but  one,  but  honour  is  not  given  to  the  work 
under  one  aspect  only. 


ELEGY  III.'    [ii. 
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This  message  Aretbusa  sends  to  her  Lycotas,  if  you  can 
be  mine,  since  you  are  so  often  away  from  me.  But  if  any 
part  be  blotted  and  wanting  when  you  come  to  read, — the 
blotting  will  have  been  made  by  my  tears  :  or  if  any  letter 
deceive  you  by  its  indistinct  form,  each  that  does  so  will  he  a 
mark  of  my  band  already  stiffening  in  death.  Bactra,  among 
the  repeatedly  visited  Chientals,  has  lately  seen  thee,  and  the 
Neuric*  foe  with  horses  clad  in  armour,  and  the  wintry  Getaj, 
and  the  Britons  with  their  painted  cars,  and  the  scorched  In- 
dian, of  different  hue  from  us,  dweller  near  the  Eastern  wave. 
Is  this  a  husband's  faith?  Was  this  the  way  your  nights 
were  pledged  to  me,  when,  in  innocence,  1  yielded  to  your  im- 

'  The  TUKaa  atreet.]  Allusion  ia  made  to  the  assistance  lent  (o  the 
Romans,  against  the  Sabines,  hj  llie  Tuscaaa,  under  Csles  Vibenna,  who 
gave  his  name  to  Mens  Cxlius.     See  Tao.  Am.  iv.  65. 

*  Mamarius  Veturiiis  is  said  to  liave  been  the  maker  of  the  oleran  an- 
eiliA  after  the  model  of  Uiut  sent  from  heaven  to  Numa. 

*  Blegylll.]  This  puiporls  to  be  on  EpistleTrom  Aretbusa  {^Haaalla) 
to  Lycotiu,  (Fi/slviHUS.  See  iv.  12,)  begging  him  to  come  home,  and  de- 
scribing her  aalitude. 

*  Ifewiaa.  Paley :  the  Nenri  wero  a  itibe  in  Sarmatia :  olhers  read 
Soriciu,  Sericnt. 
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portaaitj  ?  The  onunotij  lorcb  that  was  carried  ber<ve  me 
wheo  I  yna  bronght  home  drew  its  duskj  light  from  &  half- 
extinct  funeral  pile :  I  waa  sprinkled  with  some  Stygian  water, 
and  the  fillet  was  sot  put  straight  on  mj  biur :  I  wedded  with> 
out  a  god  to  accompany  me.  Alas,  my  tows  that  are  hanging 
on  all  the  gates  are  injurious  to  me :  this  is  the  fourtli  military 
cloak  that  I  am  weaving  to  send  to  you  to  the  war.  Death 
to  him  who  first  cut  a  stake  from  the  guiltless  tree,  and  made 
of  bone  the  hoarse  and  grating  trmnpet :  more  worthy  is  be 
than  Ocnus  '  to  twist  the  rope-coil,  and  to  feed  for  ever  thy 
buDger,  O  ass.  Tell  me,  does  the  coat  of  mail  gall  your  de- 
licate arms  ?  does  the  heavy  spear  cliafe  your  b»ids  aaaceos- 
tomed  to  war?  I  would  rather  this  should  hurt  you,  than 
that  any  girl  should  print  with  her  teeth  marks  on  your  neck 
deplorable  for  me.  You  are  said,  too,  to  be  thin  in  the  face ; 
but  I  hope  that  appearance  is  frcnn  r^ret  for  me.  But,  when 
evening  has  brought  to  me  the  bitter  shades  of  night,  I  kiss 
all  your  armour  that  you  have  left.  Then  I  grow  nervous 
because  the  counterpane  slips  off  the  bed,  and  because  the 
birds,  who  herald  the  light,  do  not  sound  their  ohirm.  During 
the  wmter  nights  I  toil  at  my  task  to  send  to  you  in  camp. 
I  cut  the  Tyrian  wool  properly  for  the  shuttle ;  I  try  to  learu  in 
what  quarter  flows  the  Arasea,  the  object  of  your  expedition, 
and  how  many  miles  the  Parthian  aleed  can  run  without 
water ;  I  try  to  learn  from  the  map  the  countries,  as  set  down, 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  nature  of  their  settlement  by  the 
oli-wiae  god ;  what  soil  is  adhesive  from  cold,  what  crumbling 
from  heat,  what  wind  is  favourable  for  wailing  ships  to  Italy. 
One  sister  alone  sits  by  me,  and  my  nurse,  pole  with  anxiety, 
swears,  though  she  knows  it  to  be  false,  that  your  delay  is 
owing  to  the  stormy  weather,  Happy  Hippolyte,  with  naked 
breast  she  bore  arms,  and,  being  a  iMirbarian,  covered  her  de- 
licate head  with  a  helmet.  Would  that  the  camp  was  open 
lo  Roman  maids :  I  would  be  a  fmthful  attendant  on  your 
campaign :  nor  would  Scythia's  mountains  keep  me  back, 
when  the  Father  binds  the  waters  into  ice  under  a  cold  clear 
sky.^     All  love  is  powerful,  surpassingly  great  is  love  for  a 

>  More  worthy  tlum  Ocnui.]  This  alludes  lo  a  picture  in  which  Ocuub 
was  represcntod  as  raakiijs  a  rope  which  a  donkey  ate  hb  faat  aa  il  wss 
made  ;  a  Bymhol  of  m  extravBgant  wife  wsaling  her  husband's  property 
lS  tast  as  he  earned  it.    See  Pauaan.  PAocie.  i.  29,  }  1. 

»  A  clear  <*y.]    We  read  Aprico,  the  aitreoiioa  of  Heiliberg,  which  is 
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lawful  husband:  Yenus  herself  waves  that  torch  to  make  it 
burn  viridly.  What  care  I  that  there  is  glowing  purple 
of  Phcenician  dye  in  your  house,  and  the  sparkling  crystal 
ornaments  my  hands  ?  Everything  is  mute  and  still,  anil 
only  occasionally,  on  the  kalends,  one  miud,  accustomed  to  do 
it  often,  opens  the  closet  of  the  Lares.  I  love  to  hear  the 
melancholy  bark  of  the  lap-dog  Gkucis:  it  alone,  as  it  lies 
on  the  bed,  claims  a  part  of  your  prerogative.  I  deck  the 
chapeb  with  flowers,  strew  the  cross-roads  with  vervain,  and 
the  Sabine  herb  crackles  at  the  old  hearth.  If  aa  owl  perches 
on  a  neighbouring  beam  and  hoots,  or  if  the  waning  lamp  re- 
quires to  be  touched  with  wine,'  that  day  portends  death  to 
yearling  lambs,  aud  the  sacriticers  tuck  up  their  dress  and 
busily  prepare  for  fresh  perquisites.  Value  not,  I  pray,  so 
much,  the  glory  of  mounting  the  breach  at  Bactra,  or  wrest- 
ing from  some  scented  general  the  standard  of  linen  cloth, 
when  the  leaden  missiles  of  the  twisted  sling  are  fiying,  and 
the  cral'ty  archers  twang  the  bow  as  they  ride  away.  But, 
the  denizens  of  the  Parthian  land  having  been  subdued,  may 
a  pointless  spear,  in  your  hands,  follow  the  triumphant  car. 
Eecp  faithful  to  me  and  your  marriage-bed ;  on  that  condition 
only  would  I  have  you  back.  And  when  I  take  your  arms 
and  offer  them  at  the  Capene  gate,  I  will  write  underneath, 
"A  grateful  wife,  on  her  husband's  sate  return." 

ELEGY  1V.«    [iv.  *,  K.] 

I  WILL  speak  of  the  Tarpeian  grove,  the  disgraceful  death 
of  Tarpeia,  and  the  capture  of  the  ancient  shrine  of  Jove. 
There  was  a  grove  enclosed  within  an  ivy-clad  ravine,  with 
many  a  tree  rustling  in  concert  with  the  plash  of  native 
watersj  the  shady  abode  of  tiylvanus,  whither  the  sweet  pipe 

approved,  but  not  ddoplcd,  by  Paley.  Africia,  (lis  olJ  reading,  if  retained, 
must  be  understood  to  moan  na  any  wiud. 

'  "  If  ILe  lamp  sputtered,  an  arrival  was  expected,  and  tha  wine  poured 
out  in  acknovled^Tnent."  Paby.    Cf.  Ovid,  Heroid.  six.  151  seq. 

■  EUgyIV.'[  The  legend  of  Tarpeia  is  here  told  at  lanRth.  Sae  Lfty, 
i.  II.  Prapectiu9  bo  far  departs  trom  the  commoa  version  of  the  atury, 
that  instead  of  attiibutins  Taipeia'a  conduct,  to  so  sordid  and  unpoetical 
A  maliTe  as  covetouanesa,  he  represents  her  as  inHuenced  by  n  passion  for 
Tatiua,  tha  Sabine  king.  He  tliQS  renders  her  characler  leaa  despicable ; 
but  the  conduct  of  Taiius  becunies  in  proportion  more  odious. 
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called  the  sheep  out  of  the  glare  to  driuk.  This  fountain 
Talius  bordered'  with  a  fence  of  maple,  and  placed  his  trusty 
camp  on  the  crest  of  the  eleyation.  What  was  Rome  then, 
when  the  trumpeter  of  the  Cures  shook  with  its  long-drawn 
blast  the  neighbouring  rockB  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Sabine  anna 
were  grounded  iu  the  Boman  forum  where  law  is  now  laid 
down  for  conquered  lands  ?  The  mountains  were  a  wall : ' 
the  war-horse  drank  from  a  fount  where  now  is  the  enclosed 
Curia.  From  this  spring  Tarpeia  drew  water  for  the  god« 
dess :  an  earthenware  um  was  balanced  on  her  head.  And 
was  one  death  enough  for  the  wicked  girl  that  wished  to  de- 
ceive thy  fire,  O  Veata?  She  saw  Tatius  exercising  on  the 
sandy  plain,  and  brandishing  his  flashing  arms  about  his  hel- 
met's yellow  plumes.  She  was  struck  dumb  at  the  king's 
beauty  and  his  royal  arms,  and  her  urn  fell  from  her  careless 
hands.  Often  she  made  a  pretext  of  ominous  appearances  in 
the  guiltless  Moon,  and  said  she  must  dip  her  hair  in  the 
stream.  Often  she  took  silver-white  lilies  to  propitiate  the 
Nymphs  that  the  spear  of  Romulus  might  not  hurt  the  face 
of  TatiuB :  and  while  ascending  the  Capitol,  bnilt  among  the 
clouds,  in  the  early  smoke  of  evening,  and  returning  thence, 
she  scratched  her  arms  with  the  rough  brambles:  and  when 
she  got  back  from  the  Tarpeian  citadel  she  wept  over  her 
love-pangs  destined  not  be  tolerated  by  her  neighbour  Jove : 
"  0  camp-fires,  said  she,  and  tent  of  the  body-guard  of  Ta- 
tius, and  Sabine  arms,  beauteous  to  my  eyes,  oh  that  I  were 
sitting  B.  captive  in  your  innermost  recesse-s,  could  I  but  look 
in  captivity  on  the  arms  of  Tatius.  Ye  Roman  hills,  and 
thou,  O  Rome,  built  on  the  hills,  and  Vesta,  about  to  be  put 
to  the  blush  by  ray  disgmce,  farewell.  That  horse,  that  horse 
shall  restore  my  love  to  the  camp,  whose  mane  Tatius  combs, 
with  his  own  hands,  to  the  right  side.  What  wonder  is  it 
that  Scylla  was  mereiless  to  her  father's  hair,  and  that  the 
lower  part  of  her  fair  form  was  changed  into  fierce  dogs?* 

'  Bordered.'}  Pnecingil.  It  is  manirMt  that  Talius  did  not  completely 
encloae  the  founlsin,  aiaue  it  wns  alill  in  tho  posaession  of  Ihe  besieged, 
hut  that  he  merely  uppronched  it  with  his  camp  lines.  Perhaps,  as  Pale; 
inclines  to  ttunk,  hunefonteia  means  rather  (he  pond  a(  the  bottom  oflhs 
hill  than  the  spring-head.  , 

'  The  numHlaitu  viere  a  leoB.]  The  Tarpeian  rock,  sleep  as  a  wall, 
was  a  natural  farlresa. 

'  Changed  into  fierce  doge."]     Propertius  here  confounda  Scylla,  Iha 
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what  wonder  thai  the  liorns  of  her  monster  brother  were 
betrayed  by  Ariadne,  when  the  mnzy  way  waa  laid  open  by 
following  a  duo  ?  How  great  a  guilt  am  I  going  to  lay  upon 
Ausonian  maida,  I  a  faithleas  attendant  on  the  virgin  hearth 
to  which  I  have  been  chosen  !  If  any  one  ia  surprised  at  the 
fire  of  Fallas '  being  eTtinct,  let  him  pardon  me :  the  altar  is 
drenched  witli  my  tears.  To-morrow,  so  saya  report,  fighting 
will  be  going  on  all  over  the  city :  do  you  follow  the  wet  edge 
of  the  thorny  ravine.  The  whole  way  is  slippery  and  treach- 
erous, for  it  coneeala,  throughout,  the  waters  that  trickle 
noiselessly  in  their  unseen  channel.  Oh  that  I  knew  the  strains 
of  magic  verse  !  this  tongue,  too,  would  then  have  helped  you, 
beautiful  Sabina.  It  is  you  the  embroidered  robe  becomes,  not 
one  whom,  born  to  hia  mother's  disgrace,  the  hard  dug  of  a 
fierce  she-wolf  nursed.  Wiiether  I  am  to  be  a  concubine  to 
you,  or  bear  you  children  as  a  queen  in  your  palace,  I  bring 
you  no  mean  dower  in  the  betrayal  of  Eome.  If  this  please 
yoa  not,  carry  me  off,  that  the  Sabine  women  be  not  carried 
off  unavenged,  and  pay  back  in  turn  what  you  owe  them. 
I  can  separate  the  armies  that  are  in  battle-array :  ye  married 
women,  form  an  alliance  through  my  marriage.  Hymen,  add 
thy  lays:  trumpeter,  stop  thy  fierce  blare;  trust  to  me,  my 
embrace  shall  soften  your  fatigue  in  arms.  And  now  the 
fourth  trumpet  is  heralding  the  coming  of  light,  and  the  very 
stars  are  sinking  into  ocean.  1  will  court  sleep :  1  will  desire 
dreama  about  you.     Come  to  my  eyes  a  kiodly  shade." 

She  spoke  and  dropped  her  arms  in  sleep,  ignorant,  alas, 
{hat  she  had  gone  to  slumber  witli  fresh  furies  in  her  heart. 
For  Vesta,  trusty  guardian  of  fire  brought  from  Troy,  fosters 
her  guilt,  and  puts  more  fires  into  her  bones.  She  rurfies 
forth  like  as  a  Thraciaii  Bacchante,  with  rent  robe  and  boEom 
bare,  speeds  along  by  the  swift  Thermodon.  There  waa  a 
holiday  in  the  city :  the  fathers  had  ordered  the  Palilia :  it 
waa  the  birthday  of  the  city-walls.     It  was  the  shepherds' 

daughter  of  Niaua,  (iv.  19,  21.)  witli  Scylla  the  sen -monster.  Tlie  aune 
mistake  has  been  roado  by  Ovid,  Fnal.  iv.  5()0;  A.  A.  i.  331.  With  »a. 
40.  cf.  Caltill.  ii.  2,  Sylla  lalrani  inHmfl  ingumum  parti. 

>  rAs^rso/Palfai.]  The  celestial  image  of  Minerva,  the  Palladium, 
was  kept  in  the  lemplu  of  Veala,  and  its  oiiat/tdy  was  an  equally  imporl- 
ant  duty  of  the  Vestals  as  the  maintenarice  of  the  perpelual  fire.  See 
Ovid,  Trisl.  iii.  1,  29,  Hio  locua  eat  Vestc,  qui  I'alUda  senat  et  ignem. 
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yearly  feast,  a  merry  lime  in  the  city,  when  the  village  dishes 
reek  with  delicacies,  aud  the  dnrnken  rabble  leap  with  their 
dirty  feet  over  loose  heaps  of  blazing  hay.  Romulus  ordered 
the  pickets  to  rest,  the  trumpet  to  cease  sounding,  and  all  tilings 
to  be  silent  in  the  camp.  Tarpeia,  thinking  this  was  her  time, 
goes  to  meet  the  foe :  she  makes  her  compact,  and  is  ready 
to  accompany  her  confederates.  The  hill  was  difficult  in  as- 
cent, and,  as  it  was  a  holiday,  but  negligently  guarded:  with- 
out delay  Tatius  despatches  with  his  sword  the  dogs  that 
would  have  given  the  alarm.  All  things  combined  to  lull  the 
garrison  to  sleep :  but  Jupiter  alone  determined  to  keep  awake 
for  thy  punishment,  Tarpeia,  She  had  betrayed  her  tniat 
al  the  gate,  and  her  sleeping  home,  and  she  asked  leave  to 
name  a  wedding-day  at  her  choice.  But  Tatins, — for,  though 
a  foe,  he  paid  no  honour  to  villftny, — said,  "  Marry  at  once 
and  ascend  the  marriage-bed  of  my  kingdom."  He  spoke,  and 
overwhelmed  her  by  throwing  his  followers'  arms  on  her. 
This,  O  maid,  was  fit  payment  for  thy  services.  The  moun- 
tain has  got  its  name  from  the  commander  Tarpeius :  O  guard,' 
thou  hast  the  reward  for  thy  undeserved  fate. 

ELEGY  V.'     [iy.  5/K.] 

Mat  the  earth,  O  procuress,  cover  your  tomb  with  thorns  ; 
may  your  shade  feel  thirst,^  which  you  so  dislike ;  may  your 
manes  not  rest  with  your  ashes,  and  may  avenging  Cerberus 
frighten  your  vile  bones  by  his  hungry  bark.  She  had  skill 
to  make  even  obstinate  Hippolytus  become  a  votary  of 
Venus,  and  was  always  a  bird  of  most  fatal  omen  to  a  happy 
bed ;  she  would  have  forced  even  Penelope  to  despise  the 
report  of  her  husband  being  alive,  and  many  the  wanton  An- 
tinous.  Should  she  wish  it,  the  magnet  would  not  be  able  to 
attract  iron,  and  the  bird  would  be  as  cruel  as  a  stepmother 
to  her  own  nestlings.  Moreover,  should  she  bring  to  the 
magic  trench  herbs  from  the  Colline  gate,*  solid  places  would 

'  O  guard,]  O  vigil:  addressed  to  the  f^Iher  whose  iiyvita  aon  (death 
by  iJie  Sabine  caplors)  is  opposed  to  the  deserred  fate  of  Che  daughter. 

'  Elegy  V.]  A.  raalediclion  on  the  raemory  of  an  old  bawd,  Acantkia, 
who  had  wished  to  set  Cfntliia  against  him. 

'  Cf.  Ovid,  Am.  i,  8,  1  seq. 

'  The  Colline  gate,]  near  the  Porta  Collinit,  v/aa  the  Campua  Scehraitu 
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be  drenched  with  running  water.  She  was  bold  enough  to 
attempt  to  enchant  the  raooti,  and  impose  conditions  on  it, 
and  to  change  her  own  form  and  prowl  by  night  aa  a  wolf: 
in  order  to  bo  able  to  deceive  anxious  husbands  by  licr  cun- 
ning, she  gouged  out  with  her  nail  the  guiltless  eyes  of  ravens : 
she  also  consulted  owla  on  my  destruction,  and  against  me 
gathered  the  hippomanes,'  droppings  of  a  mare  with  foal. 
She  used  to  gloss  over  the  work  of  infamy  by  words,  accord- 
ingly as  the  seductive  crime  readily  kindled  the  heart,  or  by 
assiduous  efforts  surmounted  the  stony  path  of  virtue  : 

"If,  Dor3fsenium,"  she  would  say,  "you  have  a  mind  for  the 
treasures  of  the  Orient  shore,  and  the  sheU  that  proudly  glows 
beneath  the  Tyrian  water,  and  Euripulna'  testur6  of  Coan  silk, 
and  tattered  fragments  of  tapestry  cut  from  couches  of  Attains, 
or  the  productions  sent  by  palm-bearing  Thebes,  and  myrrhine 
vases  baked  in  Parthian  fires,  despise  honour,  trample  on  the 
gods,  let  lies  be  your  ruling  principle,  and  break  the  laws  of  ruin- 
ous modesty.  To  pretend  that  you  have  a  husband  pays  well. 
Avail  yourself  of  aWptowwfi/fl  excuses;  the  longer  the  night  is 
put  off  the  more  ardent  will  be  ytiur  lover's  passion.  If  he 
chanue  to  ruffle  your  hair,  his  anger  is  a  good  thing  for  you  : 
by  and  by,  when  he  haa  had  to  buy  his  peace,  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  a  tight  hand  over  him.  Then,  when  he  has  pur- 
chased your  favours  aod  you  have  promised  him  an  embrace, 
take  care  to  pretend,  time  after  time,  that  it  is  the  feast  of 
8atum,^  and  that  you  mnat  keep  pure.  Let  your  maid  lole 
urge  that  it  ia  April,  let'  Amycle  din  into  his  ears  that  it  is 
your  birthday  on  the  Ides  of  May.  He  is  sitting  at  your  feet, 
we  toilt  auppote:  do  you  take  a  chair,  and  write  something  or 
other.  Mtdie  him  believe  that  you  are  writing  a  billet-doux 
to  another  lover  of  yours :  if  he  is  dismayed  by  this  trick,  you 
have  him  fast.  Have  always  fresh  marks  of  bites  about  your 
neck,  and  let  him  think  you  got  them  in  a  struggle  with  another. 
Do  not  choose  to  be  ill-treated  like  fond  Medea ;  she  was  disdain- 
ed because  she  had  ventured  to  make  the  first  proposals ;  be 
■where  Vastal  Virgins  who  Ind  brokeo  their  vowa  were  buried  slire  -. 
■s  soch  it  WHS  a  lood  botanical  field  for  wilobes.  Paley. 

'  Bippomana^  Sea  IhU  described  in  Virgil,  Oearg.  iii.  281  soq. : 
-En.  ir.  515. 

*  TKat  it  athijeatt  of  Saturn.]  Purtu  tideriM  tiH  dia.  Lilenllv 
it  is  the  pure  dny  o(  the  ptuaeL  The  aidia  may.  without  much  Bin 
be  Salumaa.    Same  lend  laidii,  with  which  compote  iii.  32, 
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rather  the  greedy  Thais  of  the  clever  Menander,  when,  as  a 
harlot  in  the  play,  she  takea  the  fancy  of  the  cunning  Getie.' 
Humour  your  man ;  if  he  court  your  favour  by  Lis  singing, 
strike  up,  and  join  your  tipsy  voice  with  his.  Let  your  porter 
be  awake  for  such  as  come  with  presents:  for  such  as  come 
empty-hnnded,  let  him  be  deaf  and  fast  asleep  against  the  bar 
that  closes  the  door.  I  would  not  have  you  dislike  a  soldier, 
though  not  made  for  love,  nor  a  sailor  with  homy  palm,  if  he 
bring  money,  nor  even  one  of  those  who  have  had  labels  bung 
round  their  foreign  necks,  when  they  danced  in  the  middle  of 
the  forum  with  chalked  feet.'  Look  to  the  gold,  not  to  the 
sort  of  band  that  brings  it.  After  listening  to  poetry,  what 
have  you  got  but  words  ?'  A  man  that  gives  verses  without 
a  Coan  dress, — let  his  lyre  have  no  effect  on  you  without 
money.  While  your  blood  is  young,  and  age  has  brought  you 
no  wrinkles,  make  the  best  of  your  time,  leat  to-morrow 
snatch  something  from  your  mouth.  I  have  seen  the  rose 
gardens  of  scented  Pseatum,  that  seemed  likely  to  live,  fall 
scorched  beneath  a  morning's  south  wind." 

While  Aeanthis  was  tampering  in  this  way  with  my  mis- 
tress's heart,  you  might  hove  counted  my  bones  through  my 
akin,  I  was  so  thin.  But,  0  Venus,  for  thy  good  offices,  re- 
c«ve  at  thy  altars  the  offering  of  a  ring-dove,  I  have  seen  a 
cough  gathering  in  her  wrinkled  neck,  and  blood-stained  sputa 
come  from  between  her  gapped  teeth ;  I  have  seen  her  breath- 
ing out  her  rotten  soul  in  her  beggar-father's  wrappers.  The 
confined  garret  was  chilly,  and  there  was  no  fire  on  the 
hearth.  Her  obsequies  were  a  stolen  chaplet  to  tie  up  the 
remains  of  her  hair,  and  a  filthy  old  faded  turban,  and  a  dog 
that,  to  my  sorrow,  was  too  wakeful,  when  I  wanted  to  undo 
the  bolts  noiselessly  with  my  thumb.  Let  the  hawd's  tomb 
have  over  it  an  old  urn  with  broken  neck,  and  let  thy  weight, 
O  wild  fig,  lie  heavy  upon  it.  All  ye  lovers,  pelt  the  tomb 
with  pieces  of  stone,  and,  as  ye  throw,  curse  her. 

'  Geltt.]  This  was  a  common  Geiitile  name  for  a.  slave,  aa  wc  speak  of 
niggert.  ^ 

*  ChaVud  feet.\  Foreign  slaves  imported  for  sale  used  to  stand  in  the 
forum  with  feet  chalked,  (cf.  Tibtiliia,  ii.  2,  59.)  with,  a  paper  about  their 
necks  specihing  their  age,  abilities,  counlry,  &c. 

'  Thera  iollow  here  by  way  of  quotation,  in  some  edd.,  the  first  two 

lea  rrom  i.  i.     These,  though,  judico  Hertzbtrgio,  they  are  nervi  latiia 
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The  priest  is  offering  sacrifice;'  keep  a  religious  silence 
during  the  ceremoay,  and  let  a  heifer  tail  stricken  before  my 
altara.  Let  the  Roman  tablet  via  with  the  ivy -berries  of  Phi- 
lefEia,  and  let  the  urn  of  Cyrene'  contribute  its  atreams.  Give 
me  the  soft  unguent,  and  the  grateful  and  honourable  frank- 
incense, and  thrice  let  the  woollen  chaplet  be  wound  about  the 
altar.  Sprinkle  me  with  waler,  and  let  the  ivory  pipe  pour 
forth  music  from  Phrygian  stores  at  the  altars  of  freah  turf. 
Begone  far  away,  deceits  !  Let  guile  be  in  another  clime : 
the  pure  lanre!-leaf  is  carpeting  a  new  path  to  the  priest.  My 
Muse,  let  us  Celt  of  the  temple  of  Palatine  Apollo :  the  subject 
is  worthy  of  thy  favour,  Calliope.  It  is  CEesar's  name  that 
demands  my  song ;  Jupiter,  thyself  attend  I  pray  while  I  sing 
of  Cteaar.  There  is  a  port  of  Phcebus  receding  into  the  Atha- 
manian  Bhores,*  where  a  bay  encloses  the  murmuring  Ionian 
waters,  a  bay  memorable  for  the  naval  victory  of  the  descend- 
&at  of  lulua,  at  Actium,  and  that  ia  now  of  easy  passage  for 
Bailors.  Here  met  the  forces  of  the  world ;  the  pine-built 
mass  rested  on  the  waves,  and  favourable  omens  did  not 
equally  attend  both.  One  fleet  was  condemned  by  the  Trojan 
Quirinus,  aa  were  the  javelins  disgracefully  thrown  by  a 
woman's  hand.  On  the  other  aide  was  the  ship  of  Augustus, 
with  sails  bellying  by  the  good-will  of  Japiter,  and  the  stand- 
tmla  of  his  country,  by  this  time  skilled  in  conquering.  At 
length  Nereus  had  divided  the  fleets  into  two  crescents :  the 
water,  as  it  rippled,  shone  with  the  brightness  of  the  armour: 
when  Phosbus,  leaving  Deloa*  that  stands  through  dread  of 

'  Elegy  F/.]  A  eulogy  on  Auguatua  for  the  victory  at  Actiutn,  in  com- 
memontlion  of  whioh  ho  had  remodelled  certain  ani^ient  games,  and  ap- 
psinted  ihem  lo  be  celebrated  every  five  years.  It  wns  probably  on  ihe 
occBBion  of  Iheir  being  held  fnr  the  fourth  lime,  n.  c.  15,  that  thia  piece 

'  Tha  prisst  m  offtriag  tacrijice.]  Tho  poet  represents  himself  aa  a 
prieat  about  to  pert'orm  a  Eaeri£ce,  and  hence  in  the  succeeding  verses 
he  borrowa  metaphors  strictly  derived  from  sacrificial  usages. 

'  T/u  urn  b/  Ci/rene.]    Alluding  to  CallimachuB  of  Gyrene. 

*  Th»  AlhamaHian  »4o.'ei.]  Athnmania  was  a  district  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Epims.    The  Ambracian  Gulf  is  meant. 

'  Delos  H-ns  formerly  not  liied,  (hence  Ovid,  3[el.  vi.  332,  urmtKa 
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him, — ^for  it  alone  was  once  movable  end  at  the  mercy  of  the 
angry  south  winds,— «ame  and  hovered  over  the  poop  of  Au- 
gustas, and  shone  there,  a  strange  flame,  thrice  curving  like  a 
torch  when  held  aslant.  He  came  not  with  hair  waving  on 
his  neck,  nor  with  the  unwarlike  strain  of  his  ivory  lyre,  but 
with  countenance  like  as  when  he  looked  at  Agamemnon'  the 
descendant  of  Pelops,  and  piled  the  Dorian  camp  with  greedy 
funeral  firea :  or  like  as  when  he  crushed  the  coiled  folds  of 
the  serpent  Python,  whereat  the  peaceful  Muses  trembled. 
Soon  he  said : 

"  Augustus,  preserver  of  the  world,  descended  from  1 
Alba,  known  as  m'ore  powerful  than  thy  Trojan  ancestors, 
conquer  by  sea:  the  land  is  long  ago  thine;  with  thee  my 
bow  fights,  and  all  this  burden  on  my  shoulders  favours  thee. 
Release  from  fear  thy  country,  which  now,  relying  ou  thy 
championship,  has  set  public  prayers  on  thy  prow.  If  thou 
save  not  her,  Romulus,  when  looking  for  a  site  for  his  walls  by 
augury,  saw  not  the  birds  on  the  Palatine  fiy  past  with  lucky 
omen.  See,  they  are  too  venturous  with  their  oars  :  oh  it  is 
disgraceful  for  the  Latins,  with  thee  at  their  head,  to  allow 
the  queen's  fleet  to  be  upon  the  waves !  Be  not  afraid  at  the 
fleet  having  vessels  with  a  hundred  oars :  the  sea  bears  it 
unwillingly.  As  to  the  prows  carrying  figures  that  threaten 
to  hurl  stones  like  the  Centaurs,  you  will  flud  them  hut  hollow 
boards  and  painted  scare-crows.  With  soldiers  the  cause  they 
fight  for  raises  or  depresses  their  strength ;  if  it  is  not  just^ 
shame  makes  them  drop  their  arms.  The  time  is  at  hand; 
begin  the  fight;  I,  who  have  given  the  time,  will  lead  the 
Julian  ship  with  a  crown  of  laurel  in  my  hand." 

He  spoke,  and  exhausted  the  contents  of  his  quiver  in 
shooting :  nest  to  his  bow  was  the  spear  of  Cfesar.  Eome 
conquers  as  Phiebus  promised;  the  woman  pays  the  penalty; 
the  vanquished  queen  flies  over  the  Ionian  waves.  But  father 
Gfesar  looks  ou  in  admiration  from  the  Idalian  star;  "I  am 
a  god,"  he  says,  "  and  this  ia  a  guarantee  that  he  is  of  my 
blood,"  Triton  advances  winding  his  horn,  and  all  the  sea 
goddesses  applauded  round   the  now  free  standards.      She 

Dclo9.)  till  Phtebus  secured  it:  he  is  called  viiidex  fram  his  threat  nf 
reducing  to  complete  instability  again  if  it  was  not  alcaily. 

'  Agamemnon.']  The  allusion  ia  to  tha  plague,  described  by  Homer, 
(Iliad  i.  40—50.)  as  having  been  sent  by  Apollo  against  the  Greeks. 
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made  for  the  Kile,  weakly  relying  on  a  awift  biirk,  and  for- 
tunate in  this  alone,  that  she  was  not  destined  to  die  on  the 
day  appointed  by  the  conijtteror.  The  gods  ordered  it  for  the 
best ;  but  what  a  triumph  would  one  woman  have  mitde,  in 
the  Btreeta  through  which  Jugurtha  was  led  before  1  Actian 
Apollo  hence  obtained  hia  monument,  because  one  arrow  shot 
from  his  bow  conquered  ten  ships. 

Of  wars  I  have  sung  enough :  victorious  Apollo  now  calls 
r  the  lyre,  and  puts  off  his  arms  for  the  peaceful  dance. 
Let  the  guests,  clad  in  white,  now  enter  the  sacred  grove ; 
let  soft  wreaths  of  rosea  flow  over  my  neck  ;  let  wine  drawn 
from    Falemiaa  presses  flow,  and    let  the  Cilician  Baffrtin- 
l   essence  thrice  lave  my  hair.      Let  the  Muse  stimulate  the 
,    genius  of  her  poet-votaries  as  they  drink.     O  Bacchus,  thou 
art  wont  to  be  suggestive  to  thy  Phosbus.     Let  one  poet  re- 
late that  the  marshy  Sicambri  are  enslaved ;  another  sing  of 
Cephean  Meroe  and  its  swarthy  kingdom.  Let  another  recount 
I   that  the  Parthian  has  at  length  acknowledged  the  yoke  of 
Borne :  let  him  restore  the  standards  of  Remus,  he  will  soon 
have  to  surrender  his  own.     Or  if  Augustus  spares  anything 
0  his  eastern  victories,  may  he  but  leave  those  conquests  for 
his  boys.'     Crassus,  if  sensible  at  oil,  rejoice  among  the  black 
Bands :  we  may  go  over  the  Eophratea  to  thy  tomb.      Thus 
will  I  pass  the  night  in  drinking  and  song,  till  day  sheds  its 
beams  over  my  wine. 


■  ELEGY  TIL'     [It.  7-  K.] 

There  are,  then,  such  things  as  spirits:  death  does  not 
flaish  everything,  and  the  lurid  shade  overcomes  and  escapes 
the  funeral  pile.  For  Cynthia,  who  was  lately  buried  where 
the  marmur  from  the  remote  causeway  falls  faintly  on  the 
eaT)  appeared  to  me  to  be  hovering  over  my  bed,  when  my 
sleep  was  made  unsound  by  thoughts  of  my  love's  obsequies, 
and  I  bewailed  the  chilly  solitude  of  my  bed.  She  had  the 
e  hair  aa  when  carried  out  to  burial,  and  the  same  eyes: 

Bit  bayt."]     Cuiia  sadVuIiua,  the  sons  of  Via  daughter  Julia,  vetit 
I   adopted  Tiy  Anguataa. 

'  Btopy  VIIJ}  The  glioat  uf  Cynthia  appeova  lo  PropartillB  aa  he  is 
I  asleep  and  dreaming  of  her,  and  upbraida  hint  with  bis  neglect  of  her  in 
I   her  laal  moments,  and  his  indifference  to  iior  memtjry. 


[  flowac ' 
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her  dress  was  scorche'l  and  clung  to  her  side :  the  fire  had 
devoured  the  beryl  that  she  generally  wore  on  her  finger,  and 
the  water  of  Letbo  had  washed  her  lips.  She  breathed,  as  in 
life,  and  spoke,  but  the  frail  fingers'  of  her  bands  ratlled. 

"  Traitor,"  she  said,  "  and  one  whom  no  girl  can  ever  hope 
t«  find  better,  caa  sleep  already  have  any  power  over  you  ? 
Had  you  already  forgotten,  when  you  fell  asleep,  our  stolen 
interviews  in  the  wakeful  Suhura,  and  my  window  worn  by 
nightly  cunning  attempts  ?  How  often  have  I  let  myseu 
down  to  you  through  it  by  a  rope,  sliding  band  under  hand, 
into  your  anas  \  Often  have  I  lain  in  your  embrace  in  the 
thoroughfare,  and  warmed  the  pavement  with  my  cloak.  Alas 
for  our  secret  bond  of  affeclion,  the  little  regarded  words  of 
which  were  carried  away  by  the  south  vrinda  that  would  not 
hear.  No  one  cried  out^  to  me  when  my  eyes  were  sinking ; 
I  should  have  obtained  one  more  day,  had  you  recalled  me. 
No  watcher  *  sounded  on  my  account  on  a  split  reed,  and  my 
head  was  cut  by  a  broken  tile  on  which  it  was  propped. 
Lastly,  who  saw  you  bowed  down  with  grief  at  my  funeral? 
Who  saw  your  black  dress  warm  with  tears  ?  If  you  were 
ashamed  of  going  beyond  the  door,  you  might  have  ordered 
my  bier  to  have  been  carried  more  slowly  to  the  pyie.  Why 
did  you  not,  ungrateful  one,  pray  yourself  for  a  breeze  to  blow 
on  my  funeral  pile  ?  Why  was  not  the  fire  that  consumed  me 
scented  with  spikenard  ?  It  was  even  too  much  trouble  for 
you  to  throw  cheap  hyacinths*  over  me,  and  to  place  e. 
broken  vase  as  a  haUowed  ofiering  over  my  tomb.  Let  Lyg- 
damns  be  tortured,  let  the  iron  glow  for  the  slave ;  I  felt  the 
effect,  when  I  drank  the  deadly  wine  that  had  been  drug- 
ged for  me.     But  let  cunning  Nomas  lay  aside  her  secret 

"e  those  of  Ibe 


gmve,  occasionally  aoundiag  n  ahrill  note  on  n  pipe,  in  caae  it  should  be 

*  Cheap  hyacitithi.]  "  The  hyafinth  here  incBiit  is  probably  our  own 
bmiliar  and  beautiful  blue-bell,  agraphia  nuUms,  which  is  b.  native  of 
evBTy  country  in  Europe,  Tbe  eastern  (or  garden)  liyaclntb,  though  nild 
in  the  Levant,  could  hardly  have  been  vilis  in  Italy  ;  and  the  Maitagan 
lily  or  Turk's  cap,  which  is  the  ol  ypairri  vativ6ai  of  Theocritus,  the 
flowec  '  inscribed  with  woe,'  is  still  less  likely  to  be  meant." — Paley. 
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■pitting  on  her  hands :  the  hot  tile  will  then  show  that  they  are 
guilty.'  Acrcaturethftt  was  lately  seen  acummon  nightly  street- 
walker, now  trails  a  gold-bedizened  petticoat  over  the  ground : 
and  with  unfair  baskets'  exacts  the  penalty  of  heavier  tasks 
from  any  tongue  that  says  a  word  about  ray  beauty :  and  be- 
cause Petale  carried  some  wreaths  to  my  grave,  the  old  woman 
feels  the  weight  of  the  degrading  clog.  Lalage,  too,  is  beaten, 
and  hung  up  by  the  hair,*  for  daring  to  make  a  request  in  my 
name.  With  your  consent  she  melted  down  the  gold  of  my 
portrait,  and  i^red  to  win  a  dower  from  my  burning  funeral- 
pile.  I  do  not  blame  you,  Fropertius,  though  you  deserve  it : 
long  was  my  reign  in  your  writiogs.  I  swear  to  you  by  tlie 
song  of  the  Fates,  which  no  one  can  unsing,*  and  so  may  the 
three-headed  dog  bark  gently  at  nie,  that  I  retained  my  at- 
tachment to  you.  If  I  am  deceiving  you,  may  a  viper  hiss  in 
my  grave,  and  crouch  over  my  bones.  For  there  is  a  twofold 
abode  assigned  beyond  the  melancholy  stream,  and  all  the 
crowd  are  ferried  one  way  or  the  other.  One  road  carries  off 
the  adulterous  Clytaimnestra,  another  branch  of  it  the  Cre- 
tan woman  who  horribly  imitated  a  cow  in  wood.  See  an- 
other company  ride  in  a  bark  wreathed  with  flowers,  to  where 
the  blessed  air  freshens  Elysian  rosea,  where  the  jovial  rebeck 
sounds,  and  the  round  cymbals  of  Cybelle,  and  the  Lydian 
lute  sounds  to  the  mitred  choirs :  Andromeda,*  too,  and 
Hypermnestra,^  guileless  wives,  tell  their  tale,  personages  noted 
for  their  history ; — the  form  complains  that  her  arms  are  black 
from  the  chains  put  thereon  by  her  mother,  and  says  that  her 
hands  did  not  deserve  the  cold  rocks ;  Hypermnestra  relates 

'  Spitting  on  her  hand,  &c,]  Aa  a  kind  of  magic  proleclion  Bguioat 
barm.  Il  would  seem  lliat  Momad  had  undergoue  llie  ordeal  before,  but 
had  escaped  in  consequence  of  having  recourse  to  this  unfair  eipodient, 

'  Unfair  imfeto.]  Coaipare  Pijcie  Tom't  Cabin,  chap,  jtisiii.,  1  do 
the  aeigkirig. 

*  Hung  vpbythe  *ni'r.]  Sea  Juv.  vi.  490  seq,,  Martial  ii.  6G,  for  the 
cruelty  with  which  mislresaes  treated  their  maids. 

*  yoontcan  unrinj.]  NuiU  revalubih  :  literally,  "  which  no  one  can 
unlwisl,"  like  the  thread  they  spin  whilst  they  sing. 

•  Andromeda.]    Sen  i.  3,  4. 

•  Bypermneitra.]  One  of  the  daughters  of  Dnnaus.  She  spared  her 
huahand  Lynceus  on  their  wedding-night,  when  her  49  sialeta  murdered 
their  reapective  parlnera,  the  sons  of  .(Egyptus  the  brolher  of  Danaus, 
being  forced  to  do  so  by  their  fnlber.who  «  as  afrnid  that  his  nephews  were 
conspiring  agoinat  him.     See  Horace,  Orf.  ILL  li.  21 — 48. 
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that  her  sisters  dared  a  desperate  deed,  bat  that  her  heart  was 
not  hard  enough  for  such  wickedness.  Thus  bj  tears  shed 
after  death,  we  heal  the  love-wounds  of  life :  I  saj  nothing 
of  your  many  misdeeds  and  perfidies.  But  I  now  give  you  a 
commission,  if  perchance  your  feelings  are  moved,  if  the  spells 
of  Doris  do  not  hold  you  completely.  Let  not  my  nurse  Par- 
thenie  want  anything  in  her  trembling  old  age ;  she  was  easy 
with  you  and  never  grasping :  and  let  not  my  pet  Latris,  who 
has  her  name  from  her  business,  hold  the  mirror  to  your  new 
mistress :  and  all  the  verses  that  you  have  ever  made  on  my 
account  burn,  I  beg :  cease  to  have  credit  on  my  account. 
Keep  from  my  grave  the  ivy,  which  is  twisting  round  my  soft 
bones  with  its  struggling  clusters  and  matted  stems.  Where 
fertilizing  Anio  keeps  guard  over  the  orchards,  and  where, 
by  the  favour  of  Hercules,^  ivory  never  grows  dingy,  there 
write  an  epitaph  worthy  of  me  on  the  middle  of  a  piUar,  bnt 
short,  so  that*  the  traveller  may  read  it  as  he  runs  from  the 
city.  "  Here  in  Tiburtine  soil  lies  the  golclen  Cynthia:*  thy 
bank,  0  Anio,  has  gained  renown."  And  do  not  despise 
dreams  that  come  from  the  kindly  gates ^  of  sleep:  when 
kindly  dreams  come,  they  have  weight.  By  night  we  roam 
abroad :  night  lets  loose  the  incarcerated  shades :  even  Cer- 
berus quits  the  door  and  strays.  Our  laws  compel  us  to  re- 
turn by  day- break  to  the  Lethsean  pools :  we  are  ferried  over : 
the  ferryman  counts  his  freight  each  time.  Now  other  women 
may  own  you :  in  time  I  shall  have  you  to  myself ;  you  will 
be  with  me,  and  I  will  mingle  my  bones  with  yours."  After 
she  had  finished  making  her  mournful  complaint  to  me,  her 
shade  eluded  my  embrace. 

*  Hercules,]  He  was  worshipped  at  Tibur,  the  air  of  which,  from  the 
mephitical  exhalations  of  the  water,  was  supposed  to  preserve  the  colour 
of  ivory ;  in  vs.  82,  pallet  is  "  grows  dull."  Cf.  MarUal  iv.  62 ;  viii.  28, 
11 ;  vii.  13. 

2  Golden  Cynthia.]    Aurea  is  "  excellent."    Cf.  TibulL  i.  6,  57.    Tua 
mater  me  movet,  atque  iras  aurea  vincit  anus.    Shaksp.,  Cy?nb., 
"  Golden  lads  and  lasses  must, 
Like  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust.** 

*  Kindly  gates.']  The  gates  of  sleep  were  twofold :  1 .  ivory ;  2.  horn : 
from  the  latter  true  dreams  were  said  to  come.    See  JEn.  vi.  894. 
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Leaun  what  it  wae  that  made  tlie  watery  Esquilix  turn  out 
last  night,  when  the  crowd  of  neighbours  came  hurryiug  from 
the  new  park.''  Lanuvium  is,  of  old,  protected  by  an  aged 
dragon; — here,  where  the  occasion  of  an  amusement  so  seldom 
occurring  is  not  lost ;  where  is  the  abrupt  desceot  into  a  darl: 
and  hallowed  cave ;  where  is  let  down, — maiden,  beware  of 
every  Buob  journey, — the  honorary  tribute  to  the  fasting  snake, 
when  he  demands  his  yearly  food,  and  hisses  and  twists 
deep  down  in  the  earth.  Maidens,  let  down  for  such  a  rite, 
growpale,  when  their  hand  ia  unprotectedly  trusted  in  the 
snake's  mouth.  He  snatches  at  the  delicacies  if  offered  by  a 
maid,  the  very  baskets  tremble  in  the  virgin's  hands.  If  they 
nre  chaste,  they  return  and  fall  on  the  necks  of  their  parents, 
and  the  farmers  cry  "  We  shall  have  a  fruitful  year  ! "  Hither 
rode  my  Cynthia,  with  hor  ponies  neat  and  trim:  Juno^ 
was  the  cause,  but  Venus  still  more  so.  O  Appion  Boad, 
tell  me,  I  pray,  how  triumphantly  she  rode  as  you  saw  her 
wheels  flying  over  your  rough  pavement,  when  a  disgraceful 
brawl  was  heard  in  a  vile  pot-bouse ;  if  without  me,  at  all 
events  not  without  a  stain  on  my  good  name.  As  she  sat, 
with  all  eyes  upon  her,  she  leaned  over  the  pole,  and  daringly 
drove  at  full  speed  over  the  rough  road.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  silk-lined  vehicle  of  the  closely-shaved  dandy,  and  his 
Molossian  dogs  with  ornaments  on  their  necks :  he  will  one 
day  be  forced  to  sell  himself  to  coarse  diet,  when  the  beard  of 
which  he  is  now  ashamed  will  get  the  mastery  over  his  close- 
shaved  cheeks.  As  my  rights  were  so  often  invaded,  1  de- 
termined to  shift  my  camp  and  change  my  bed.  Tiiere  lives 
a  certain  Phyllis  near  Diana's  temple  on  Mount  Aventine : 
when  sober,  she  is  rather  dull ;  when  she  drinks  everything 

'  Slegy  VIII.']  A  verj  lively  atoount  of  tte  mnnnBr  in  which  tJic 
Jilted  pout  Ktalkled  on  Cynthiu,  and  how  aho  caught  him  in  tiio  fact  and 
took  summuy  veneeanue  tipon  him  and  her  rirala. 
'  The  netc  pari.]  Vg.  i.  Affrit  noeit.  Mwcenis  had  eonrerleda  cemo- 
on  the  Eequiliffi  into  a  park.  The  poet  (cf.  ir.  23,  24)  lived  iu  that 
^neigbbooiiioad,  and  the  people  came  to  aak  him  irhat  tl;e  maUtir  wa*. 
Cr.  Hor.  Sal.i.  6,  14. 

LaniiBi'iim.  ]     Thia  place  was  celebrated  for  theworahip  cf  Juno  Sos- 
Milo,  the  murdeier  of  Clodius,  was  diclatur  there. 
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^M  in  her  is  agreeable.  There  i^i  aoother,  Tcia,  who  lives  near 
^V  the  Tarpeion  grovea,  a  prettj  woman,  but,  when  she  is  tipsy, 
one  man  is  not  enough  for  her.  I  determineil  to  invite  these 
and  enjoj  nijself  in  the  evening,  and  with  a  new  mistress  to 
steal  new  delights  of  love.  A  sofa  was  set  for  us  three  in  tba 
quiet  shrubbery ;  do  you  ask  how  we  sat  ?     I  was  between 

»ihe  two.  Lygdamua  was  our  cupbearer ;  our  goblets  were  of 
glass,  as  it  was  summer,  and  our  wine  Greek,  from  Methym- 
nffi.'  Thou,  0  Nile,  didst  supply  us  with  a  flute-player. 
Fliyllis  played  the  castanets,  she  was  neat  and  simply  dressed, 
and  good-natured  to  be  pelted  with  roses.  A  dwarf,  too,  with 
limbs  shrunk  and  short,  shook  the  hollow  castanets  of  box  in 
his  deformed  hands.  But  the  flame  would  not  burn  steadily, 
though  the  lamps  were  constantly  trimmed,  and  the  table  fell 
flat  off  its  frame  i  and  when  I  kept  trying  to  get  the  Venus 
with  the  lucky  dice,  the  cursed  aces  alwaj's  came  out.  I  was 
deaf  to  their  singing,  blind  to  their  naked  chttrms :  I  was,  alas, 
solely  at  the  gate  of  Lanuvium  ;  when  suddenly  the  door-posts 
shook,  and  the  hinges  creaked,  and  a  slight  noise  was  heard  at 
the  entrance  of  the  house :  in  a  moment  Cyntliia  throws  back 
both  the  folding  doors,  with  her  hair  not  elaborately  decked,  but 
beautiful  in  her  rage.  The  cup  fell  from  my  paralysed 
hands,  my  lips  blanched,  though  moistened  with  wine.  She 
flashed  lightning  from  her  eyes,  and  raged  as  only  a  woman 
can  ;  the  sight  was  as  terrible  as  the  taking  of  a  city.  She 
angrily  dashed  her  nails  into  Phyllis'  fac« :  Teia,  panic -struck, 
cried  out  to  the  neighbours  to  bring  water.*  Lights  wera 
brought  out,  which  roused  the  sleeping  Romans,  and  every 
path  rings  with  the  nightly  brawi.  The  first  wine-shop  on 
the  dark  road  sheltered  my  visitors,  with  hair  torn  off  their 
heads,  and  garments  rent.  Cynthia  stands  exulting  amid  the 
spoils,  and,  having  routed  her  foes,  comes  back  to  me,  and, 
with  ruthless  hand,  scratches  my  face,  bites  my  neck  and  makes 
it  bloody,  and  above  all  strikes  at  my  guilty  eyes.  When  she  has 
tired  her  arms  with  beating  me,  Lygdaraus,  hidden  near  the 
hind  legs  of  the  sofa,  is  pulled  out^  and,_  on  his  knees,  implores 
my  genius ;  Lygdamus,  I  could  do  nothing,  I  was  a  prisoner  as 

'  itahi/intue.]     In  Leaboa. 

'  Til  bring  icaCcr."]     A  ludicrous  image  of  the  panic  produtcd  by  Cyn- 
Ihia's  inuplion.     Oue  of  the  girls  ScreamBd  "  Water!  water  1  "  aa  if  iha 
I  house  was  on  fire. 
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well  aa  yourself.  At  length,  with  clasped  hand?,  I  proposed 
an  agreement,  when  at  last  she  allowed  me  to  touch  her  feel, 
and  said,  "  If  you  wish  me  to  forgive  the  guilt  that  you  have 
committed,  listen  to  the  conditions  I  impoae.  You  will  neither 
walk,  in  fall  dress,  in  Pompey'a  portico,  nor  when  sand 
Btrews  the  noisy  forum.'  Beware  of  looking  up,  with  your  neck 
bent  obliquely,  to  the  top  of  the  theatre,"  or  of  loitering  with 
your  litter  open.  And  in  the  very  first  place  let  Lygdamus,* 
the  origin  of  all  my  complaint,  be  sold,  and  trail  fetters  on 
both  his  feet ! "  Thus  she  laid  down  llie  law.  I  answered, 
"  I  accept  the  conditions,"  She  laughed,  proud  of  the  imperi- 
ous rule  she  had  imposed.  Then  she  fumigated  every  spot 
that  the  strange  girls  had  touched,  and  washed  the  threshold 
Vfith  pure  water.  She  ordered  me  too  to  change  all  my  clothes, 
and  thrice  touched  my  head  with  sulphur-smoke.  Then  we 
changed  the  bed-clothes  sheet  by  sheet ;  I  agreed  to  do  what 
she  wanted,  and,  now  that  the  bed  was  harmless,  we  made  up 
our  quarrel. 


ELEGY  IX.'      [iT. 


,K.] 


At  the  time  that  the  son  of  Amphitryon  had  driven  herds 
from  thy  stalls,  0  Erythea,*  he  came  to  the  Palntine  moun- 
tain ridge  abounding  in  cattle,  and,  weary  himself,  halted  his 
weary  cattle,  where  the  Velabra  were  overspread  by  their  own 
marshy  stream,  and  the  hoat-man  sailed  over  waters  that  have 
given  place  to  what  is  now  part  of  the  city.  But  they  re- 
mained not  safe  in  the  faithless  hospitality  of  Cacus;  by 
stealing  them  he  profaned  the  god  of  hospitality.  Cacus  lived 
hard  by,  a  robber,  in  a  fearful  cave,  who  discharged  flames 
separately  through  three  mouths.  He,  to  prevent  the  traces 
of  his  barefaced  plunder  from  being  clearly  seen,  drew  the 
oxen  backwards,  by  their  tails,  into  the  cave,  hut  not  with- 
out a  god  seeing  it :  the  heifers  gave  token  of  the  theft  by 
lowing,  and  Hercules  in  anger  burst  open  the  stronghold  of 

'  Sand  slremt,  &c.]  The  gladiators  exhibited  in  the  ronim.  the  scene 
of  miny  a  dispuLe  at  other  times. 

»  TAe  top  o/tte  Ihtatre.]  where  the  womon  sat  apart. 

•  Ljrjrfomut  &c.]     He  had  invited  her  rivals. 

■  Elegy  IX.)  This  Elegy  conlaina  an  iiccounl  of  tho  building,  by  Her- 
cules, of  the  Ara  Maximo,  and  the  occasion  thereof.    Cf.  Livy,  i.  7. 

'  Erilhyia.]     Cerjon  kept  hiB  herds  at  Eriihea,  near  Gndfa. 
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die  monster.  Cacus  fell,  stricken  bj  a  blow  on  liis  three  head* 
froia  tlte  Arcailiaa  club.  Alcidcs  then  said,  "  Go,  my  oi 
OKen  of  Hercules,  last  toilsome  trophy  of  my  club,  oxen  twice' 
sought  fur,  twice  won  hj  me,  and  mark  this  ground  as  ox-Gelds 
by  your  long-continued  lowing:  your  pasture -ground  shall  ba 
tlie  noble  forum  of  Rome.' "  Thus  he  spoke,  while  his  moutlh 
and  parched  palate  were  racked  with  thirst,  uid  no  teeming' 
earth  supplied  him  with  water.  Suddenly  he  hears  some  girfii 
laughing,  in  retirement,  at  a  distance,  where  a  grove  had 
grown  into  a  forest  with  shady  circuit,  containinff  the  secret 
shrine  of  the  femiaine  goddess,*  and  the  springs  used  in  sacri> 
fices,  and  the  rites  profaned  with  impunity  by  none.  Purple  fil- 
lets covered  the  retired  abodes ;  the  timewom  shrine  glowed 
with  burning  incense ;  the  poplar,  tuo,  ornamented  the  temple 
with  its  masses  of  foliage,  and  many  a  shady  bower  sheltered  the> 
birds  as  they  sang.  Hither  he  rushed,  and  sweeping  tha. 
ground  with  his  beard,  dry  and  matted  with  dust,  he  poured 
forth,  before  the  door,  words  beneath  the  language  of  a  god : 
"  To  you  I  pray,  0  ye  that  are  sporting  in  a  sacred  grotto  in 
the  grove,  open  your  shrine,  in  hospitality,  to  weary  travellers. 
I  am  wandering  in  want  of  water,  and  that,  loo,  about  a 
country  of  murmuring  streams,  and  as  much  water  as  I  can 
hold  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  is  enough.  Have  ye  heard  of 
one  who  has  borne  the  world  on  his  back  ?  I  am  he :  the 
rescued  earth  calls  me  Alcidea.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  bold 
deeds  of  the  club  of  Hercules,  and  of  his  arrows  powerless  , 
against  no  beast  that  is  born,  and  of  the  Stygian  darkness  1 
opened  to  him  only  of  men  ?  Receive  me:  at  last  this  land  ■] 
is  open  before  me,  weary  one  that  I  am.  Though  ye  were 
offering  a  sacrifice  to  Juno  my  bitter  enemy,  even  she,  step- 
mother though  she  is,  would  not  have  shut  up  her  water  from 
me.  But  if  any  one  of  you  is  frightened  by  my  looks,  or  my 
lion's  skin,  and  my  hair  scorched  in  Libya's  sun,  I  am  the  same 
one  that  performed  servile  offices  in  a  purple  robe,  and  spun  my 
daily  task  with  the  Lydian  distaff:  my  hairy  breast  lias  been 
confined  in  a  BofC  girdle,  and,  though  my  hands  are  hard,  I 
mode  a  bandy  girl," 

Thus  spoke  Alcides:  and  the  venerable  priestess  answered 
him  as  foUows,  having  her  grey  hair  bound  wth  a  purple  fillet : 

'   Tliefariim.]  The  part  of  Rome  aftarwiinla  called  Oie/orani  tooriuBi. 
•  The/eminiiugaddeii.]     The  Bona  Dea. 
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"  Gaze  no  longer,  Btrauger,  and  withdraw  from  tlie  hallowed 
grove ;  quickly  begone,  and  fly  from  our  threshold  whilst  thou 
oanat  leave  it  in  safety  I  The  aliar  that  protects  itself  in  a 
retired  alirine  ia  forbidden  to  men,  and  profanation  of  it  is 
punished  by  a  fearful  penalty.  At  a  great  price '  did  the  priest 
Tiresias  gaze  on  Fullas,  while  she  laved  her  stalwart  limbs, 
having  laid  aside  the  Gorgon -shield.  May  the  gods  send  thee 
other  fountains :  the  spring  that  flows  here,  out  of  the  way, 
and  with  secret  approach,  is  peculiar  to  maidens  I "  Thus  said 
the  old  woman :  he  pushed  with  his  shoulder  the  door  that  hid 
the  fountain  from  his  view,  and  the  closed  door  was  not  proof 
against  his  oManlt,  angry  and  thirsty  as  he  wa^'  But  after 
he  had  fairly  drained  the  stream  and  quenched  his  thirst,  he 
laid  down  severe  laws  before  drying  his  lips..  i*Thi8  corner  of 
the  world,"  said  he,  "receives  me,  in  the  course  of  fulfilling  my 
destiny:  at  length  this  land  is  open  to  me,  weary  as  I  anys. 
May  t^is  great  altar,  dedicated  by  me  on  the  recovery  of  tny 
flocks,  made  great  by  my  own  hands,  never  be  open  to  the 
worship  of  women,  that  the  thirst  of  the  great  Hercules  be 
not  uurevenged  I "  Hail,  0  holy  father,  to  whom  savage  Juno 
is  at  length  kind,  consent,  propitiously,  to  be  in  my  poem. 
This  man,  since  by  his  hands  he  had  cleansed  the  world,  the 
Sabine  Cures  set  up  in  a  temple  as  Holy. 

.  ELEGY  X."    [iv.  10.  K.] 

I  WILL  now  begin  to  sing  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Feretriua,  and  the  taking  of  the  three  suits  of  armour  from 
the  three  chiefiains.  J  am  beginning  a  steep  ascent,  bnt  glory 
gives  me  strength ;  a  crown  gathered  from  an  easy  ascent 
pleases  me  not.  Thou,  0  Komulus,  suppliest  the  first  instance 
of  this  victory,  by  retarning,  laden  with  the  foeman's  spoils, 
whattimewiththyvictorious  spear  thou  felledst  Acron'of  Cos- 
nina,  when  approaching  tbo  gates,  and  laid  low  both  man  and 
horse.  Acron,  descended  from  Hercules,  chief  from  Ccenina's 
citadel,  was  once  a  terror  to  thy  boundaries,  0  Rome.  He 
dared  to  look  for  spoils  from  the  shoulders  of  Quirinua,  and 

'  At  a  prtat  print.']    That  of  blindncs!. 

'  Elegy  S!.]  The  derivation  of  the  obscure  title  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
is  here  discussed. 

»  Acron.]     Sea  Livy,  i.  10. 
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gave  up  his  own,  still  wet  with  hia  blood.  Romulus  saw  him 
poising  his  dart  befoi-e  the  holiow  towers,  and,  haiing  previ- 
ously registered  a  vow,  closed  with  him :  Jupiter,  to-doy  ehall 
this  victim,  Acron,  be  oflered  to  thee.  He  hod  vowed :  and 
Acron  fell,  n  spoil  for  Jupiter.  This  was  llie  way  the  father 
of  the  Roman  city  and  valour  was  used  to  conquer,  he  who 
iKire  the  cold  camp,  with  the  sky  for  hia  roof.  He  was 
Ft  horseman  and  skilled  in  riding ;  a  husbBndman  skilled  in 
ploughing  ;  bis  wolf-skin  helmet  was  crested  with  a  shaggy 
horse's  tail,  and  hb  shield  was  not  ornamented  or  glittering 
with  plates  of  bronze.  After  him  comes  Coasus,'  who  killed 
the  Veientine  Tolumnius,  when  the  conquest  of  Veil  waa  toil- 
some. Not  yet  was  the  sound  of  war  heard  beyond  the  Tiber ; 
the  limit  of  their  booty  was  Nomentum,  and  the  tripartite 
land  taken  with  Cora.*  O  ancient  Veil,  you,  too,  were  then 
a  city,  and  the  golden  chair  of  state  was  placed  in  your  forum. 
Now  within  your  walls  the  pipe  of  the  idle  shepherd  sounds, 
and  among  your  remains  fields  are  mown.  By  chance  the 
Veientine  chief  took  up  his  position  over  the  gate-tower,  and 
confidently  challenged  the  foe  from  his  own  city.  So  while 
the  battering-ram  was  knocking  at  the  wall  with  its  iron 
head,  where  the  long  penthouse  afforded  shelter  for  the  work, 
Cossus  says,  "It  were  better  for  a  brave  man  to  meet  bis  foe  on 
level  ground,"  Without  delay,  each  is  ready  on  the  plain. 
The  gods  helped  the  arm  of  the  Latin ;  the  severed  neck  of  To- 
lumnius splashed  the  Roman  horses  with  blood.  Next  Claudius 
Marcellus  repulsed  the  enemy  who  had  passed  into  the  country 
from  the  Rhine,  when  the  shield  of  the  mighty  Belgic  hero 
Virdumaras  was  brought  back.  This  man  boasted  his  de- 
scent from  the  god  of  Rhine  himself ;  right  skilled  waa  he  in 
hurling  the  javelin,  standing  upright  in  the  car.  To  Claudius 
there  fell,  after  cutting  off  his  head,  a  crooked  chain  from  the 
hero  clad  in  striped  breeches,  while  hurling  the  javelin  in  the 
front  rank.  Now  there  are  three  sets  of  spoils  stored  up  in 
the  temple :  the  origin  of  the  name  Feretrius  is  from  each 
leader  striking*  down  his  opponent  by  a  sure  blow.     Or  else 

'  Comu.]    See  Livy.  iv.  20. 

'  Cora.'^  Cora  (Con)  wai  about -37  miles  fiom  Rome,  and  is  ntntLuned 
in  ^n.  *i.  776.  Noroentnin  (,La  Mmbtna)  vas  amoag  the  Sabines,  and 
aflErwards  tamed  for  its  wine. 

'  Sfriiiii^.]     From/enra,  to  slrika. 


because  they  carried'  on  their  shoulders  tliia  armour  won 
from  their  conquered  foe,  the  proud  altar  of  Jupiter  Feretrius 
hns  ita  name. 

ELEGY  XI.'      [it.  11.  K.] 

FoHBi!AR,  PauUus,  to  dwell  continually,  with  tears,  on  my 
death  :  the  black  gate  opens  to  no  prayers.  When  once  dead 
bodies  have  entered  the  infernal  domain,  egress  ia  barred  by 
intlexible  adamant.  Though  the  god  of  the  gloomy  hall  may 
hear  you,  it  will  be  ia  vain,  for  the  shore  that  cannot  hear  will 
drink  in  your  tears.  Prayers  move  the  gods  above :  but  when 
the  ferryman  has  received  his  toll,  the  gloomy  gate  is  shut 
fast  upon  those  who  have  been  committed  lo  the  grassy  sod. 
Such  was  the  note  of  tiie  mournful  trumpet,  when  the  un- 
friendly torch,  applied  to  the  foot  of  the  pile,  was  withdraw- 
ing my  head  from  the  bier.  What  availed  my  marriage  with 
Paullus,  the  triumphs  of  my  ancestors,  or  the  tokens  of  my 
nobility,  great  though  they  were?  Did  I,  a  Cornelia  though 
I  was,  find  the  Fates  leas  severe  ?  Lo,  I  am  a  weight  that 
may  be  lifted  with  live  fingers.  0  darkness  of  the  damned, 
and  ye  sluggish  pools  of  water,  and  every  wave  that  entangles 
my  feet,  though  before  my  time,  yet  came  I  not  here  guilty. 
May  the  Father,  accordingly,  lay  mild  conditions  on  my 
shade.  Or,  if  there  be  an  .^acus  that  sits  as  judge  with  an 
urn  before  him,  may  he,  if  I  am  found  guilty,  give  the  ballot 
against  me,  and  punish  my  remains.  Mdy  his  fellows  sit  by 
him,  and  may  the  stern  crew  of  Eumenides  he  near  the  seat 
of  Minos  in  the  listening  court.  May  Sisyphus  leave  his 
atone  ;  may  Ixion's  wheel  be  still ;  may  the  deceitful  water 

'  CorHJrf.]    From  firre,  to  bcnr. 

*  EJegy  X/.]  Thia  ElEgy  may  fairly  bo  regarded  as  a  mnsterpieiie  of 
the  poel'e  genius.  Il  ia  u  splendid  composition,  full  of  pnthoa  iiid  eloquent 
appeal,  and  ia  on  the  whole  vorlby  uf  the  almost  extravai^nl  praises 
which  Earth  and  Kulnoel  have  bestowed  upon  it.  ll  assumea  the  form  of 
fta  address  from  a  deceased  wife,  Cornelia,  to  her  husband,  Lucius  iGmiliua 
Panlloa,  who  was  censor  in  the  year  b.  c.  22.  Cornelia  was  Ihe  dHii([hlEr 
of  ScfiboniB,  formerly  wife  of  P.  CDrnelius  Scipio,  but  subsequently 
married  to  Augostus.  She  was  divorced  by  the  latter  on  bis  morringB 
■with  Livia.  Ha  appears,  indeed,  lo  have  left  her  from  her  nnamiabla 
temper ;  "  Pertossua,"  aays  Suetonius,  "  ut  scribit,  morum  perreraitatem 
ejus."  This  ia  the  latest  of  Ibe  poet's  extant  writing,  the  dale  being  A.  u.  c. 
738,  oa  nppeara  fronna.  66.  Paley.   Sec  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  ir.  Lgitrfuj,  J" 
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ijl^ip  for  TuntulUH ;  may  Cerberus  to-day  forbear  from  mis- 
uliievuuNly  snapping  al  any  shades,  and  may  the  chain  full 
from  tliti  lock,  and  the  door  be  still.  I  am  pleading '  for  my- 
Hclf.  If  I  ain  deceiving,  may  the  persecuting  urn,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sisters,"  press  on  my  shoulders.  If  the  fame  of 
ancestral  trophies  was  ever  an  honour  to  any  one,  I  can  boast 
tkal  the  realms  of  Africa  speak  of  my  Numantine'  ancestors. 
Another  class  comprises  my  materuat  ancestors,  the  Libonee,^ 
of  equal  celebrity,  and  my  family,  on  both  sides,  is  exalted  by 
its  honours.  Afterwards,  when  the  maiden's  dress  had  given 
wny  to  the  marriage-torch,  and  a  new  fillet  had  bound  my 
hiiir  as  n  wedded  wife,  I  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  you,  Paul- 
lus,  doomed  to  be  my  only  husband :  on  my  tombstone  I  shall 
l)(!  ryail  of  as  having  been  married  to  you  alone.  I  call  to 
witness  tlie  ashes  of  my  ancestors,  to  be  adored  by  thee,  O 
Kome,  below  whose  epitaphs,  thou,  O  Africa,  liest  with  shorn 
hair,  and  him  who  crushed  Peraes,'  pretending  to  the  courage 
of  his  ancestor  Achilles,  and  thy  house,  0  Peries,  descended 
tVom  Achilles,  and  that  I  was  not  the  cause  for  relaxing  the 
laws  of  the  Censorship,  and  that  your  altars  never  blushed  at 
any  fault  of  mine.  Cornelia  did  not  prove  a  disgrace  to  such 
great  trophies:  nay  more,  she  was  a  praiseworthy  member 
evon  of  her  noble  family.  Nor  did  my  life  alter ;  the  whole 
of  it  is  fi'ee  from  guilt :  I  lived  a  model  from  the  marriage  to 
the  funeral-torch.  Nature  gave  me  principles  inherited  from 
my  birth,  so  that  I  could  not  be  better  from  fear  of  punish- 
ment. Let  any  jury  pa^  a  severe  sentence  on  me :  no  one 
will  be  disgraced  by  contact  with  me-  Neither  thou,  O 
Claudia,^  who  didst,  after  others  had  failed,  move  with  a  rope 
CylwUe,  model  Mtendaut  on  the  goddess  with  the  crest  of 

'  '  I  am  phaiUiif.)  This  is  supposed  lo  be  the  speecti  of  Comelia  before 
Qm  UMOil'led  Iribunal  ofOrcus. 

*  nl*  luln,]    The  Duiaides. 

*  AuHMfta*,]  P.  Coraelius  Scipio  AGricanus  £iDiliuius  Minor,  ob- 
tainid  the  imnomeii  of  XHmaMlinH*  aaiD  SimutHlia  in  Spun,  nhictt  he 
look  B.  C.  13X 

*  We  liiid  mention  of  ftren  Scri&onu  Liimtei,  kfter  one  of  whom  ihe 
iStW  Lttntu  wu  auD«l. 

*  Bim  wto  <TtmW  P<n«.]    I^  £ni.  Pautlas  MicedooJcos. 

*  nmadi»  ]  She  ma  ■  VesttI  Tiiicin,  and  sgciukI  of  tacwutneocc.  npoi 
'Bbkh,  tai  pRiTe  ber  umoccnce.  du  di«v,  «ith  hu  ovn  bind,  ui  innge  of 
Cvb«IWoffkiko^iB(lieTiber,  lbaugtiBHiBbtTSoroi«ibail£uU4.  See 
Otid.  AK.  iT,376wq.;  Liij.  "«■  Ui  *«»<■  Tii.  ji. 
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toivers :'  nor  thou,  Emilia,  under  whose  litinda  the  wliilo  cloth 
kindled  the  fire,  when  Vesta  claimed  the  flames  intrusted  to 
thee.  Nor  have  I  injured  thee,  my  dear  molher  Scribonia. 
What,  save  my  early  doom,  wouldst  thou  have  changed  in 
me  ?  My  praise  is  song  ia  my  mother'a  tears  and  in  the 
ei^'3  regrets,  and  my  hones  have  beon  protected  by  the  grief 
of  Ciesnr.  He  constantly  asserts  that  a  Biater  worthy  of  hia 
daughter^  is  no  more,  and  we  have  seen  tears  shed  hy  a  god.^ 
Moreover,  I  gained  the  ennobling  honours  of  the  garment,* 
and  I  was  not  carried  off  without  leaving  any  children.  Thou, 
Lepidua,  and  thou,  Paullus,  wilt  assuage  my  loss  now  that  I 
am  dead  ;  my  eyes  were  closed  in  your  arms.  We  also  saw 
our  brotlier*  attain  the  double  honours  of  the  curule  chdr,  at 
the  time  of  whose  consulship  his  sister  was  carried  off.  My 
daughter,  boru  a  proof  of  the  strictness  of  thy  father's  morals, 
imitate  me,  and  keep  to  one  husband.  Do  you,  ray  descend- 
ants, keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  family.  The  boat  Is  ready 
for  me,  not  against  my  will,  since  so  many  of  mine  are  left 
to  ennoble  my  lot.  This  is  the  highest  glory  and  triumph 
for  a  womw,  when  report  is  kind,  and  praises  her  after  death. 
Now  I  commend  to  you  our  children,  pledges  of  our  common 
love.  This  care  lives,  as  it  were,  branded  in  my  bones.  Dis- 
charge a  mother's  duly,  0  father :  all  my  troop  of  children 
will  have  to  be  carried  on  your  neck.  When  you  give  them 
kisses,  when  they  weep,  add  a  mother's  kisses.  The  burden 
of  the  whole  house  now  begins  to  be  yours.  K  you  must 
needs  grieve,  grieve  not  in  their  presence :  when  they  come, 
dry  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  them  with  feigned  cheerfulness. 
Let  the  nights  that  you  wearily  spend  in  tliinking  of  me, 
Paullus,  be  enough  for  you,  and  the  dreams  oilen  token  for 
visions  of  me :  and  when  you  talk  in  private  to  mj  portrait, 
speak  each  word  as  if  it  was  going  to  answer  you.  But  whe- 
ther a  new  marri^e-bed  be  placed  opposite  the  door,  and  a 

'  Creit  of  iotwra.]  CjbellD  ia  alwnya  represented  with  a  Covvia 
Uwalii. 

'  Hia  daughter.]  Julia,  (be  daaghter  of  Auguatm  by  Soriliouia,  would 
be  Cornelia's  ball-sister. 


n  L^trorum,  bat  in  whit  manner  is  micsitaiii. 

'  Oar  brolher.']     P.  Coraeliua  Scipio  was  consul  a.  c. 

mitios  Abcnab&rbaa,  having  previously  been  mdilQ  and  pi^ 
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suspicious  stepmother  lie  on  a  couch  once  mine,  acquiesce  in 
and  subipit  to  your  father's  mamage,  my  boy,  his  new  wife 
will  be  captivated  by  your  behaviour.  Praise  not  your  mother 
too  much :  if  compared  with  a  former  wife,  your  stepmother 
will  interpret  your  free  talk  as  an  insult  to  herself.  Or  if  he 
respect  my  memory  and  remain  contented  with  my  shade, 
and  think  my  ashes  worthy  of  so  much  attention,  learn  to 
mark  the  very  first  approach  of  age,  and  let  there  be  no  way 
open  to  make  him  feel  the  misery  of  an  unmarried  man.  May 
what  has  been  taken  from  mine  be  added  to  your  life-time : 
may  Paullus  delight  in  growing  old  from  having  my  offspring : 
and  it  is  well :  as  a  mother  I  never  put  on  mourning :  all  my 
company  of  children  followed  at  my  funeral. — I  have  pleaded 
my  cause.  Witnesses,  rise,  and  weep  for  me,  while  the  grate- 
ful earth  is  paying  the  tribute  to  my  worth  when  alive.  To 
some  virtues  heaven  has  been  opened :  may  I  earn,^  from  my 
merits,  the  privilege  of  being  one  whose  bones  are  conveyed 
into  Elysium  in  triumph. 

*  Equis,  Foley:  Others  ftad  aquiSf  am*  {ad  avo8),-&c» 


THE 


ELEGIES  OF  PROPERTIUS. 


BOOK  I. 

ELEGY  I.    TO  TULLUS. 


Cynthia's  insnaring  eyes  my  bondage  tied : 
Ah  wretch !  no  loves,  till  ti^en,  had  touch'd  my  breast : 

Love  bent  to  earth  these  looks  of  stedfast  pride^ 
And  on  my  neck  his  foot  triumphant  press'd. 

He  taught  me,  then,  to  loathe  the  virtuous  fair, 
And  shameless  waste  my  wild  and  driftless  hours : 

Twelve  moons  this  madness  lasts ;  and  yet  my  prayer 
Is  breathed  in  hopeless  love  to  adverse  powers. 

MinaHon,  erst,  could  all  adventures  brave, 
Till  Atalanta's  barb'rous  heart  grew  mild : 

Love-crazed  he  trod  each  drear  Parthenian  cave. 
And  look'd  on  shaggy  beasts  in  forests  wild. 

Struck  by  the  branch  the  monstrous  Centaur  sway'd, 
Midst  shrill  Arcadia's  rocks  he  groaning  fell ; 

And  thus  he  tamed  the  nimble-footed  maid : 

Thus  love-prayers  speed,  and  acts  that  merit  well. 

In  me  no  arts  can  tardy  Love  devise  ; 

His  foot  can  track  no  more  the  beaten  ways : 
Come  ye!  that  draw  the  moon  from  charmed  skies! 

That  bid  the  hearth  in  magic  orgies  blaze! 
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Come !  turn  a  haughty  mistress'  marble  heart, 
And  change  her  cheek,  still  paler  than  mj  own : 

Then  will  I  trust,  that  stars  obey  your  art, 
And  rivers  rush,  by  mutter'd  verse  alone. 

Friends !  that  too  late  my  sliding  feet  recall, 

Some  antidote  to  this  my  frenzy  bear : 
Bring  steel ;  bring  flames  and  racks :  I  brave  tl^m  all : 

But  let  me  freely  vent  my  fierce  despair. 

Oh  snatch  me  to  the  world's  remotest  shore ! 

Oh  waft  me  o'er  th'  immeasurable  main ! 
Where  never  woman  may  behold  me  more, 

Nor  trace  my  way,  to  sting  with  her  disdain  ! 

Stay  ye,  to  whom  the  listening  god  consents ; 

Safe  in  an  equal  yoke  of  fondness  move ; 
But  Venus  all  my  bitter  nights  torments : 

No — not  a  single  hour  is  free  from  love. 

Beware  my  sufferings :  hold  the  mistress  deai* 

Whose  faith  is  tried,  nor  shift  th*  accustom'd  sway : 

If  to  my  voice  ye  bend  a  slothful  ear, 

What  pangs  shall  my  remember'd  words  convey ! 

Elton. 

THE  SAME. 

First  Cynthia's  eyes  this  wretched  heart  subdued, 
Which  ne'er  before  had  sigh'd  with  am'rous  pain ; 

When  Love  my  unrelenting  aspect  bow'd. 

And  trampled  on  my  neck  with  proud  disdain. 

At  length  the  tyrant  taught  me  to  detest 

Chaste  nymphs,  and  banish'd  reason  from  my  mind : 

Nor  one  whole  year  has  the  dire  frenzy  ceas'd ; 
Still  Fate  forbids  my  mistress  to  be  kind ! 

^  No  toils,  O  Tullus !  did  Milanion  dread. 
When  Atalanta's  pride  he  forc'd  to  yield ; 
Now  to  Parthenian  caves  he  raging  fled. 
Now  bristly  monsters  daringly  beheld. 

Struck  by  the  pond'rous  club  which  Hylaeus  bore, 
Arcadia's  rocks  could  witness  each  loud  groan ; 
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Then  braving  danger,  and  the  Centaur's  power, 

The  nimble-footed  maid  he  nobly  won. 
Thua  pray'ra  and  gen'roua  deeda  will  much  avail 

In  hopeless  flames ;  jet  Love,  a  tardy  friend, 
To  me  no  arts,  as  usual,  will  reveal. 

No  wily  ways  that  to  affection  tend. 

But  you,  whose  spells  can  draw  the  toil'd  Moon  down. 

Whose  magic  pyres  can  wailing  ghosts  appease, 
0,  let  my  Cynthia's  will  your  influence  own  1 

While  her  wan  cheek  a  hue  like  mine  displays : 
Then  will  I  credit  that  yon  starry  height, 

That  floods,  Cylceon  incantations  rule — 
And  you,  my  friends,  who  warn  me  when  too  late, 

0,  bring  relief,  aad  heal  my  wounded  soul ! 
Steel  and  fierce  flames  with  patience  I  can  bear. 

But  what  rage  prompts  with  freedom  let  me  say ; 
Waft  me  through  farthest  climea,  through  billows,  where 

No  prying  nymph  can  track  my  distant  way  ! 
You,  to  whom  Cupid  with  assenting  nod 

Lends  a  kind  ear,  whom  mutual  love  delights, 
Be  happy  still !  while  me  the  cruel  god 

Pursues,  and  Venus  saddens  all  my  nights. 
Be  warn'd,  ye  blissful  lovers,  by  my  fate  ; 

And  from  a  nymph  that's  kind  forbear  to  stray  ! 
Tiiose  who  reject  my  counsel,  when  too  late 

Shall  think  with  keen  remorse  on  all  I  say.     Nott. 

ELEQY  II.    TO  CYNTHIA. 

ON    EER   ISOaniNATE    WVZ  OF   riKEKT. 

WuT  to  walk  forth,  sweet  life,  thy  tressea  braid  ? 
Why  in  Ihe  Coan  garb's  thin  folds  array'd  ? 
Why  with  Orontes'  myrrh  thy  locks  imbue  ? 
Thy  beauty's  price  enhance  by  foreign  show  ? 
Why  Nature's  charms  with  purchas'd  luslre  hide, 
Nor  let  thy  limbs  disclose  their  genuine  pride  ? 
Trust  me  thy  face  wants  no  cosmetic's  aid; 
Love's  naked  god  abhors  the  dressing  trade : 
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0»  mark  what  blooms  the  painted  earth  displajs, 
How  oif  themselves  best  climb  the  ivy-sprays, 
How  in  lone  caves  arbutus  lovelier  grows, 
Through  untaught  channels  how  the  streamlet  flows. 
How  native  gems  deckt  shores  spontaneous  yield, 
And  sweeter  notes  by  untamed  birds  are  trill'd ! 
Leucippus'  daughter,  beauteous  Phoebe,  fired 
Young  Castor's  bosom,  with  no  gauds  attired ; 
And  her  fair  sister  Hilaira  too. 
As  unadom'd,  delighted  Pollux'  view. 
No  ostentatious  ornaments  could  boast 
Evenus'  offspring,  on  her  native  coast ; 
When  once  the  nymph  the  cause  of  discord  proved 
'Twixt  Idas,  and  the  god  who  fondly  loved. 
Nor  Hippodamia,  when  the  stranger's  car 
In  triumph  bore  away  the  virgin  fair. 
By  beauties  borrow'd  from  the  stores  of  art, 
Subdued  to  love  her  Phrygian  husband's  heart ; 
No  jewels  heighten'd  her  bright  face,  that  show'd 
Such  tints  as  in  Apelles'  pictures  glow'd. 
These  heroines  strove  not  various  loves  to  win. 
Enough  for  them  by  chastity  to  shine ; 
Yet  sure  in  virtue  thou  canst  vie  with  these  ; 
She  wants  no  charms,  who  can  one  lover  please. 

Since  thine  is  all  that  Phoebus  can  inspire. 
Thine  fond  Calliope's  Aonian  lyre. 
Thine  the  choice  gift  of  pleasing  speech,  my  fair. 
Thine  all  that's  Beauty's,  all  that's  Wisdom's  care ; 
'Tis  surely  thine  to  gild  my  life  with  joy. 
But  ne'er  let  odious  pomp  thy  thoughts  employ  !    Nott. 

ELEGY    III. 

CYNTHIA  FOUND  SLEEPING. 

As  wrapt  in  slumbers  lay  the  Cretan  maid 
On  the  bleak  coast,  while  Theseus'  vessel  fled ; 
[As  from  rude  rocks  Andromeda  unbound, 
Slept  her  first  sleep  in  freedom  on  the  ground ;]  * 

*  As  too  the  fair  Andromeda  reposed, 
When  first  her  limbs  from  the  rude  cliff  were  loosed.    Nott.    , 
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And  fts  the  Mtenas,  with  long  rites  opprest, 
Sinks  on  Apidanus'  green  marge  to  rest ; 
So  Cynthia  slept,  soft  breathing,  while  her  arms 
Feebly  suataiii'd  her  hend'a  reclining  charmB ; 
When  to  the  nymph  my  reeling  steps  I  bore, 
And  the  hoy's  midnight  torch  blazed  on  before. 

Nor  yet  were  all  my  wand'ring  senses  fled, 
Eager  I  sought  the  nymph's  soft -printed  bed : 
And,  though  my  heart  a  twol'old  impulse  sway'd, 
Though  Love,  though  Bacchus,  gods  by  all  ohey'd, 
Bade  me  attempt  her  with  a.  soft  embrace, 
Kiss  her  ripe  lips,  and  rifle  every  grace  ; 
Still  I  ne'er  ventur'd  to  awake  laj  love, 
Lest  with  her  wonted  Bcom  she  might  reprove ; 
But  iny  fond  eyes,  that  from  her  charms  ne'er  stray'd, 
Those  charms  in  silent  ecstasy  survey'd; 
Not  more  intent  could  [Argus  scan,  I  trow,] ' 
la,  unconscious  of  her  budding  brow. 
Now  from  my  head  the  chnplet  I  unbound. 
And  with  the  wreath  my  Cynthia's  temples  crown'dj 
Now  I  adjusted,  with  assiduous  care. 
The  loosen'd  plaits  of  her  disorder'd  hair  j 
Or  to  her  hollow  palm,  which  passive  lay, 
With  am'rous  stealth  an  apple  I'd  convey. 
Such  fondness,  lavish'd  on  thy  thankless  rest, 
Seem'd  as  rejected  by  thy  rising  breast: 
Oft  when  I  saw  thee  heave  the  deep-fetch'd  sigh, 
Methought  some  danger  it  portended  nigh ; 
That  fears  unusual  did  thy  dreams  invade. 
And  that  some  fancied  rival  forced  my  maid. 

Now  through  the  fronting  windows  gleam'd  the  moon. 
Whose  Ung'ring  lustre  too  officious  shone ; 
The  silver  radiance  oped  her  slumb'ring  eyes, 
Then  with  uplifted  head  she  sweetly  cries ; 

"And  dost  thou  to  my  bed  at  length  repair, 
Deharr'd  access  to  some  more  fav'rite  fair  ? 
Enfeebled  youth,  to  these  fond  arms  untrue. 
Where  didst  thou  waste  the  night  to  Cynthia  due? 

'  wnltefiil  Argua  tiew.     Non. 
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Ah,  long,  long  night !  for  lo !  in  yonder  skies 

Each  stur^s  faint  beam  before  the  morning  flies : 

Oh,  would  heaven  grant,  nnfaithiiil  wretch,  'twere  thine 

To  wear  awaj  such  tedious  nights  as  mine ! 

Bj  turns  I  tried  the  loom's  impurpled  toil. 

The  tuneful  lyre,  and  fain  would  sleep  b^;uile :    ' 

[Sometimes  I  thought — for  prone  art  thou  to  stray — p 

That  some  new  love  had  caus'd  thy  long  delay ; 

Till  Morpheus  waved  his  glad  wings  o'er  my  head ; 

Thus  the  fierce  torrent  of  my  tears  was  sta/d."    Nott. 

ELEOT  IV.    TO  B ASSUS ; 
PROFESSING  UNALTERABLE  ATIACHMENT  TO  CYNTHIA. 

Tell  me,  why  thus  extol  each  various  maid  ? 
To  quit  my  love  would  Bassus  then  persuade  ? 
Why  not  allow,  while  this  poor  life  remains. 
To  hug  with  transport  my  accustom'd  chains*? 
Now  sweet  Antiope  of  Nyctsean  race, 
Now  bright  Hermione  the  Spartan  Grace, 
All  who  adorn  this  beauty-boasting  age, 
Thy  commendation  in  their  turns  engage : 
But  learn,  that  Cynthia  from  the  list  of  fame 
Can  with  her  charms  erase  the  fairest  name ; 
[Much  less,  with  meaner  beauties  matched,  shall  she, 
Judge  her  who  may,  come  off  ingloriously.] ' 

But  think  not,  Bassus,  'twas  her  form  alone, 
Superior  talents  my  affection  won : 
Her  pure  complexion,  that  no  art  had  stain'd ; 
•   The  various  rare  endowments  she  attain'd ; 
And  the  rich  joys  which  well  she  could  impart 
Beneath  the  bed's  mute  covering,  gain'd  my  heart. 
Strive  all  thou  canst  our  loves  to  disunite. 
And  still  more  strong  our  mutual  faith  well  plight ; 
Vengeful  I'll  tell  thy  arts,  my  nymph  shall  rage, 
No  silent  war  with  thee  shall  Cynthia  wage ; 

*■  Sometimes  I  wept ;  then  thought,  forsook  by  thee.    Nott. 

'  With  meaner  beauties  then  her  beauties  place, 
And  vulgar  judges  must  their  worth  confess.    Nott. 
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Urged  by  thy  crimes,  she'll  treat  thee  with  neglect ; 
Warn  me  henceforth  thy  converse  to  reject ; 
[With  all  our  girls  she  'U  bring  thee  in  disgrace ; 
They'll  slam  their  doors  in  thy  unlucky  face;]' 
Her  wrathful  tears  shall  on  each  altar  run, 
On  all  that's  sacred,  on  each  hallow'd  stone : 
No  losa  can  Cyntliia  with  less  patience  bear 
Than  when  Love  robs  her  of  what  most  is  dear, 

Koba  her  of  me Thus  long  may  she  remain. 

Nor  ever  lei  her  am'roua  bard  complain  !     Nott. 

ELEGY  V.    TO  GALLUS. 
EiviL  1  at  lengl.h  thy  odions  speech  restrain. 
And  let  us  each  an  equal  path  maintain : 
Wouldst  thou,  raah  mortal,  tempt  the  pangs  I  bear? 
Ah,  wretch  1  th'  extremes  of  misery  to  dare, 
Flames  yet  untried  thus  madly  to  explore. 
And  swallow  all  Thesaalia'a  poia'noua  store, 

Cynthia,  unlike  the  varying  harlot  crew, 
With  flxt  revenge  will  each  offence  pursue; 
And  should  she  haply  grant  our  hold  request, 
Oh,  with  what  cares  thy  peace  she  would  molest ! 
She'd  break  thy  sleep,  thine  eyes  with  tears  she'd  drown. 
To  bind  the  proudeat  aoul  is  hers  alone : 
Oft  as  despia'd  thou'lt  to  my  friendship  fly. 
And  thy  vain  boasts  shall  vanish  with  a  sigh  ; 
A  thrilling  horror  shall  succeed  thy  teara, 
Thy  livid  cheek  betray  thy  ara'rous  fears, 
Thy  falt'riag  tongue  in  vain  would  speak  thy  woe, 
And  where,  or  what  thou  art,  thou  scarce  shalt  kuow  : 
Then  learn  how  hard  a  bondage  is  thy  doom, 
How  hard  to  live  an  exile  from  her  home  ; 
Then  at  the  love-sick  paleness  of  my  face. 
At  my  lank  frame,  shall  all  thy  wonder  cease  ; 
Thy  noble  lineage  thou  shalt  boast  in  vain, 
Love  will  thy  statued  ancestors  disdain  ; 
And  if  in  part  thou  but  reveal'st  thy  flame, 
Thy  birth  with  scoffers  shall  increase  thy  shame. 
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To  thee  shall  I  deny  the  osk'd  relief. 
As  yet  DO  mod'cine  haa  allaj'd  my  grief; 
One  fate  involves  us  both ;  alike  distrest, 
Our  tears  we'll  mingle  on  each  other's  breast. 
To  tempt  her  rigour,  Gflllua,  theo  forbear  j 
Cynthia  wiU  punish  each  presumptuous  prayer. 

ELEGY  VI.    TO  TULLDS; 


Think  not  I  fear  to  tempt  the  Adrian  sea, 

Or  plough,  my  friend,  ^gKan  waves  with  thee; 

With  thee  Riphasaa  heights  I'd  traverse  o'er,         •! 

And  ^thiopia'a  farthest  lands  explore : 

But  me  detains  the  fond  encircling  fair, 

Her  words,  her  changeful  bloom,  her  ardent  prayer ; 

Now  through  whole  nights  my  passion  she'll  upbraid. 

Vows  there's  no  gods  in  heaven,  since  thus  betray'd: 

Now  she  refuses  to  be  mine  ;  and  tlien 

Threats  all  that  weeping  maids  can  threat  false  men. 

And  shall  I  bear  one  hour  that  she  should  mourn  ? 
Perish  the  wretch,  whoso  flame  thus  faint  could  bum  I 
Can  learned  Athens  yield  so  much  delight, 
Can  Asia's  boasted  wealth  so  charm  the  sight ; 
That,  when  my  vessel's  launch'd  into  the  main, 
Cynthia  with  keen  invectives  should  complain  ; 
With  desperate  hands  her  beauteous  face  assail. 
And  piteous  tell,  how  the  unfavouring  gale 
Wafts  far  away  those  kisses  that  are  due  ; 
How  nought's  so  hard  to  bear  as  love  untrue  ? 
Go  then,  surpass  thy  uncle's  honour'd  reign. 
Thy  lost  compatriots'  ancient  rights  regain. 

No  am'rous  indolence  thy  temper  chann'd. 
Thou  in  thy  country's  cause  wert  ever  arm'd; 
Cupid  ne'er  taught  thee  to  endure  loy  cares, 
Or  wish  for  death  to  stay  thy  ceaseless  tears : 
Th'  extremes  of  fortune  since  I'm  doom'd  to  prove, 
O,  let  me  give  my  soul  a  loose  to  love  ! 
To  lasting  flames  some  wilUng  martyrs  die. 
And  midst  that  number  let  my  relics  lie ; 


Not  bom  for  raartial  toil,  or  aught  that's  great. 
Beneath  Love'a  banners  I  enlist  my  fate. 

Shouldst  thou  lonia'a  wanton  soil  explore. 
Or  where  Pactolus  bathcB  rich  Lydia's  ahore ; 
Shouldst  thou  earth's  regions  tread,  or  ocean  dare, 
Or  watch  that  empire  trusted  to  thy  care ; 
Still  think,  if  chance  remind  thee  of  thy  friend. 
That  baleful  planets  on  hia  life  attend.  Nott, 


ELEGY  Vn.    TO  PONTICtJS, 

F  THE  UEEIT3  OF  EROTIC  POETET. 

While,  Ponticus,  Cotlmean  Thebea  yon  sing, 
And  the  dire  wars  which  feuds  fraternal  bring ; 
While  you,  I  vow,  must  share  great  Homer's  praise. 
Should  the  Fates  smile  propitious  on  your  lays ; 
My  muse  with  wonted  voice  of  love  complains, 
And  atrivea  to  soothe  fierce  beauty  with  its  strains ; 
'Tia    grief,  not  genius,  bids  my  numbers  flow. 
Bids  me  bewail  life's  unabaling  woe: 
Such  is  the  race  I  run ;  be  tbis  my  fame. 
Hence  let  my  song  acquire  a  deathless  name  ! 
Mine  is  renown,  because  th'  accompliah'd  fair 
None  else  could  charm,  or  her  proud  menace  date : 
Neglected  lovers,  study  then  my  lore, 
And  gatber  wisdom  from  the  wrongs  1  bore  ! 

But  if  the  wanton  god  should  once  [lay  low 
Thy  stubborn  pride,] '  with  his  unerring  bow  ; 
(Yet  may  the  am'rous  powers,  that  rule  my  mind. 
Not  yet  for  thee  the  thread  of  love  unwind  !) 
Then  shall  thy  camps,  then  thy  seven  legions  die, 
And  in  the  dust  for  ever  silent  lie ; 
Then  shalt  thoa  strive  to  write  soft  verse  in  vain, 
For  Love  so  late  invok'd  will  thee  disdun  ; 
Then,  no  mean  bard,  me  abalt  thou  oft  admire, 
Aa  I  to  Roman  wit's  first  seat  aspire ; 


Thy  unlaugbl:  heart. 


(  moPERTiua. 

And  youths  shall  soy,  while  o'er  toy  tomb  they  dvfeh. 
Here  sleeps  the  bard  who  sang  our  loves  so  well. 

But  let  not  epic  pride  disdain  my  lay. 
Such  scorn  at  laat  Love  amply  will  repay.     Nott. 

ELEoY  vni.  TO  cynth:a. 

ON   HER   PROPOSED   DEPARTURE  TO   ILLYRLl. 

Art  mad  ?  nor  can  my  cares  thy  flight  beguile  ? 
Am  I  than  cold  Illyria's  coast  more  vile  ? 
[Thou  lik'at  this  fellow  then  so  much,  thou  It  go 
Without  me,  whatsoever  wind  may  blow.] ' 
Canst  thou,  my  Cyntliia,  hear  the  roaring  deep 
Unmoved  ;  and  in  the  hard  rough  vessel  sleep  ? 
Can  thy  soft  feet  divide  the  frosts  below  ? 
And  canst  thou  bear  unusual  drifts  of  snow? 

Oh,  double  be  the  winter's  rudo  domain  ! 
Let  ling'nng  seamen  ling'ring  stars  detain  ! 
On  Tyrrhene  shores  still  let  thy  cable  stay. 
Nor  snatch  th'  unfriendly  blast  my  prayers  away ! 
Ne'er  let  my  eyes  behold  these  winds  subside. 
When  thy  launch'd  ship  shall  cleave  the  boist'roua  tide. 
And  force  me  on  the  desert  shore  forlorn 
With  wretched  hands  to  blame  thy  crnel  scorn  ! 
Yet  treat  me  as  thou  wilt,  thou  perjur*d  maid, 
May  Galatea  still  thy  passage  aid  ! 
And  Oricum's  calm  coast,  Ceraunia  past 
With  prosp'rous  oars,  receive  thee  safe  nt  last  I 

No  second  passion  shall  my  bosom  stain ; 
Still  will  I  haunt  thy  door,  and  still  complain  ; 
And  to  each  sailor,  as  he  hastens  by. 
What  port  now  shelters  Cynthia  ?  will  I  cry : 
Whether  on  Atrax',  or  on  Ells'  plain. 
The  nymph  abide,  she  shall  be  mine  again — 
Here  shall  she  come  ! — here,  having  sworn,  she'll  stay  ! 
Conquest  is  mine ! — my  foes  now  pine  away  ! 


PSOFERTmS. 

For  well  I  knew,  such  faithful  constant  prayer 
My  miatreaa'  gentle  boaom  could  not  bear  ; 
Let  carping  malice  her  false  joys  ky  by, 
My  Cynthift  hence  desists  new  paths  to  try : 
She  loves  me,  loves  e'en  Rome  too  for  my  sake ; 
And  crowns  she'd  scorn,  unless  I  crowns  partake  j 
Ilad  rather  on  some  little  bed  recline, 
Content  in  any  manner  to  be  mine. 
Than  Hippodamia's  regal  dower  obtain. 
Or  the  vast  treasures  Elis'  horses  gain : 
Though  large  hia  gifts,  his  promises  though  great, 
Her  heart,  not  selfish,  courts  my  humble  state : 
'Tis  not  with  Eastern  sheila,  or  gold,  I  move  -, 
'Tia  with  the  soothings  of  the  muse  I  love, 

Nor  Phccbua,  nor  the  Nine,  a  lover  shun; 
On  these  I  rest,  and  Cynthia  is  my  own : 
Now  sure  I  tread  wliere  highest  planets  shine. 
By  night,  by  day,  is  peerless  Cynthia  mine  ! 
No  more  a  rival  can  supplant  niy  flame. 
Hence  my  white  hairs  shall  lasting  glory  claim.     S 

ELEGY  IX.    TO  PONl'ICUS. 


ON  ni8  AMora  v 


S  SLAVE  GIRL. 


I  TOLD  thee,  scoffer,  thou  shouldst  wear  Love's  chiun, 
Thy  vaunting  speech  ere  long  thou  shouldst  restrtun : 
Lo  !  to  the  nymph  a  suppliant  ivretch  art  thou; 
And  slie,  so  late  thy  slave,  is  mistress  now ; 
[I,  like  Chaonian  doves,  can  augur  shrewd 
What  youths  shall  languish,  by  what  nymphs  subdued.] ' 
With  grief  and  tears  this  sldll  I've  dearly  bought ; 
Oh,  were  I  free  from  love,  and  still  untaught ! 

Say,  wretch,  what  now  avails  thy  epic  swell ; 
Or  of  Amphion's  lyre-built  walls  to  tel!  ? 
Li  love,  MimnermuB  above  Homer  rose  ; 
Bland  Cupid  seeks  the  strain  that  sweetly  flows : 
Go  then,  aside  thy  lays  disast'rous  throw, 
And  sing  what  every  maid  wc  'n  know ! 
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[What  if  no  theme  were  ready  to  thj  hand  ? 

Lack  water,  blockhead !  and  in  mid-stream  stand !]  ^ 

Nor  yet  thou  'rt  pale,  no  real  flames  you  prove ; 

This  the  first  kindling  spark  of  future  lore : 

Armenian  tigers  soon  thou  It  rather  dare» 

Or  on  the  wheel  Ixion's  torture  bear, 

Than  feel  the  pangs  Love's  powerful  shafts  conyey. 

And  a  tyrannic  nymph's  command  obey ; 

For  Cupid  never  lends  such  flatt'ring  wings, 

But  joy  and  grief  alternately  he  brings. 

By  her  obedience  be  not  thou  misled ; 
The  more  she's  thine,  the  more  her  influence  dread : 
Think  not,  when  none  but  her  thou  joy'st  to  view, 
Liv'st  for  none  else,  thou  canst  thy  flame  subdue ; . 
Not  till  the  wasted  frame  our  ill  declares. 
The  dire  effect  of  pois'nous  love  appears : 
O  shun,  whoe'er  thou  art  that  read'st  my  lays. 
Shun  those  officious  blandishments  that  please ! 
O'er  rocks  and  oaks  such  blandishments  prevail ; 
Suits  then  resistance  with  a  wretch  so  frail  ? 

* 

If  shame  forbids  not,  thy  fond  errors  tell ; 
Oft  it  relieves,  our  passion  to  reveal.       Nott. 

ELEGY  X.    TO  GALLUS. 
CONGRATULATIONS  AND  ADVICE. 

O  BLISSFUL  night,  when  [I,  who'd  seen  thy  weeping, 
Saw  thy  crown'd  love  its  first  glad  vigil  keeping  I 
Oh  the  delicious  memory  of  that  night ! 
Oh  source  to  me  of  oft-renew'd  delight  I]  ^ 
'Twas  then  I  saw  thee,  breathless,  speechless,  laid ; 
Entwined,  O  Gallus !  by  thy  circling  maid : 
Though  scarce  my  drowsy  eyes  from  sleep  refrain'd, 
Though  their  mid  sky  the  red  Moon's  steeds  had  gain'd ; 

*  What,  were  thy  nymph  of  hard  access  ?  since  now 

Thy  thirst  *8  unquench'd  *mid  waves  that  freely  flow.    Nott. 

*  thy  first  loves  I  view*d ! 

I,  who  erst  saw  each  am'rous  tear  that  flow'd : 
O  blissful  rapture,  which  that  night  endears ! 
Oft  1*11  invoke  it  in  my  tender  prayers.       Nott. 


PSOPEBTIL'B. 

Still  from  those  raptures  I  could  not  depart, 

Your  mutual  murmurs  breathed  such  warmth  of  heart. 

But  aince  to  rac  thou  hast  Ihy  jojs  declar'd, 
Let  thiB  thy  sm'rous  confidence  reward  : 
I've  learnt  not  only  to  conceal  thy  grief; 
My  faith,  dear  friend,  can  yield  aiill  more  relief: 
'Tia  mine  the  parted  pair  to  reunite, 
And  ope  the  door  that's  shut  hy  beauty's  apite ; 
Tis  mine  to  heal  the  lover's  recent  wound, 
And  in  my  counsel  no  small  virtue's  found : 
'Twas  Love,  'twas  Cynthia,  did  my  judgment  guide ; 
They  taught  me  what  to  seek,  and  what  avoid. 

Ne'er  thwart  the  nymph,  if  anger  she  puts  on ; 
Faatidioua  speech  and  tedious  silence  shun  ; 
Never  unkindly  what  she  asks  deny, 
Nor  from  thy  mind  let  one  fond  promise  fly : 
Wrathful  shell  prove,  if  thou  shouldat  once  disdain ; 
And  if  offended,  her  juat  wrath  maintain: 
The  more  thou'rt  humble,  and  subdued  to  Love, 
The  more  delicious  sweets  thou'rt  sure  to  prove. 

He  with  one  nymph  will  live  contented  most. 
Whose  captive  heart  of  no  free  choice  can  boast.    Nott. 


ELEQT  XI,     TO  CYNTHIA. 


Imhers'd  in  joys  midst  Bais'a  gay  abode, 
Near  which  extends  the  Herculean  road ; 
Delighting  now  Thesprotia  to  [behold. 
And  now  the  waves  near  great  Misenum  roll'd  j] ' 
Say,  does  tlie  mera'ry  of  past  nights  remain  ? 
And  dost  thou,  far  removed,  thy  love  maintain  7 
Does  some  strange  rival,  with  disaembted  flame. 
From  my  fond  page  blot  out  my  Cynthia's  name? 
O,  wouldat  thou  rather  on  the  Lucrine  tide 
Some  little  skitf  with  slender  paddles  guide  I 


Now 


itMiM 


itn,  wasi'd  by  aubjeul  sea. 
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Or  shelter'd  sfeci'et  on  clear  Teuthnw'  wave, 
With  pliant  arms  the  yielding  waters  cleave ; 
Than,  soft  reclined  upon  the  tranquil  beach, 
List  to  some  lover*s  bland  insidious  speech : 
So  the  frail  beauty,  who  escapes  her  spies, 
Sins,  and  forgets  love's  common  deities. 

Not  but  that  fame  bespeaks  tl^  conduct  just ; 
Yet,  such  thy  state,  the  lover  will  mistrust : 
O,  pardon  then,  if  e'er  my  erring  song 
Suspicion  breathed ! — ^from  fear  my  guilt  has  sprung : 
Dear  is  thy  safety,  as  a  mother's  dear  I 
For  life  without  thee  were  not  worth  my  care ! 
Thou,  Cynthia  !  parent,  kindred,  art  to  me ; 
All,  all  my  pleasures  are  comprised  in  thee  ! 
If  sad,  if  mirthful,  to  my  friends  I  seem, 
I'll  say  'tis  Cynthia  does  my  temper  frame. 

Haste  then  from  Baise's  dissolute  retreat ; 
With  am'rous  discord  are  those  shores  replete. 
Shores  that  to  virtuous  nymphs  most  hostile  prove : 
Ah,  perish  Baia&'s  stream,  that  bane  of  love  !    Noxr. 

ELEGY  XII.    TO  A  FRIEND. . 
ON  CYNTHIA'S  ABSENCE. 

Why  ceaselessly  my  fancied  sloth  upbraid, 
As  still  at  conscious  Rome  by  love  delay'd  ? 
Wide  as  the  Po  from  Hypanis  is  spread 
The  distance  that  divides  her  from  my  bed. 
No  more  with  fondling  arms  she  folds  me  round, 
Nor  in  my  ear  her  dulcet  whispers  sound. 
Once  I  was  dear ;  nor  e'er  could  lover  burn 
With  such  a  tender  and  a  true  return. 
Yes — I  was  envied — hath  some  god  above 
Crush'd  me  ?  or  magic  herb,  that  severs  love, 
Gather'd  on  Caucasus,  bewitch'd  my  flame? 
Nymphs  change  by  distance :  I'm  no  more  the  same. 
Oh  what  a  love  has  fleeted  like  the  wind, 
And  left  no  vestige  of  its  trace  behind  I 
Now  sad  I  count  the  ling'ring  nights  alone ; 
And  my  own  ears  are  startled  by  my  groan. 


.\ 
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Happy !  the  youth  who  weeps,  his  mistress  nigh ; 

Love  with  such  tears  has  mingled  ecstasy : 

Blest,  who,  when  scorn'd,  can  change  his  passing  heat ; 

The  pleasures  of  translated  bonds  are  sweet. 

I  can  no  fither  love  ;  nor  hence  depart ; 

For  Cynthia,  fbrst  and  last,  is  mistress  of  my  heart. 

Elton. 

THE  SAME. 

Why  tax  me  still  with  criminal  delay, 
Because  at  Rome,  at  conscious  Rome,  I  stay  ? 
Far  distant  from  these  arms  is  Cynthia  now; 
Far  as  from  Hypanis,  Venetian  Po : 
To  nurse  my  wonted  flame,  no  more  the  fair 
Folds  me,  or  whispers  rapture  in  mine  ear. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  dear  nymph  I  cbarm'd. 
No  bosoms  then  such  faithful  passion  warm'd ; 
But  soon  to  envy  were  we  doom'd  a  prey. 
Some  jealous  god  sure  snatch'd  our  bliss  away: 
Or  the  curs'd  power  of  noxious  herbs,  that  grew 
On  steeps  Promethean,  broke  a  love  so  true : 
Changed  is  my  fate,  by  distance  changed  the  maid ! 
And,  ah,  how  sudden  is  affection  fled ! 
Now  tedious  nights  I'm  forced  to  waste  alone, 
And  my  own  6ars  I  vex  with  ceaseless  moan : 
Thrice  happy  he,  who  to  some  present  fair 
Can  weep ;  for  Love  enjoys  tl^e  falling  tear ! 
Or,  if  neglected,  can  his  flame  remove ; 
For  change  of  bondage  gives  a  gust  to  love — 
Pleas'd  with  one  nymph,  from  her  I'll  not  depart ; 
Cynthia  first  charm'd,  and  last  shall  charm  my  heart ! 

NOTT. 

ELEGY  XIII.    TO    GALLUS. 
IN  PRAISE  OF  HIS  MISTRESS. 

[Laugh,  as  thou  'rt  wont,  to  see  me  sit  forlorn. 
Left,  Gallus,  by  my  truant  nymph  to  mourn ;  ]  ^ 

'  Still,  as  thou  'rt  wont,  with  mirth  my  woei^  deride ; 
While  I  forlorn  lament,  a  mistress  fled.        Kott. 
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Yet,  faithless  youth,  III  not  thy  taunts  return ; 
No  female  fabehood  may  my  Gallus  mourn  ! 
While  nymphs  betra/d  increase  thy  am'rous  fame, 
While  fickle  still  thou  rov'st  from  flame  to  flame ; 
Yet  for  one  fair  at  length  thy  cheeks  grow  pale, 
And  in  the  first  attack  thy  eflbrts  fail ! 
One  shall  avenge  full  many  a  slighted  maid, 
By  one  the  wrongs,  of  thousands  be  repaid! 
One  shall  each  vagrant  looser  love  constrain, 
And  no  new  conquest  shalt  thou  strive  to  gain ! 
Untaught  by  fame,  unskill'd  in  prophecy, 
Pve  seen — and  canst  thou  what  I  saw  deny? 
Lock'd  to  her  Toeck,  I've  seen  thee  panting  laid ; 
I've  seen  thy  tears ;  thine  arms  thrown  round  the  maid ; 
On  her  dear  lips  I  've  seen  thee  wish  to  die ; 
Nay  wish  those  things,  which  shame  must  needs  pass  by. 

Not  e'en  my  presence  could  your  raptures  stay. 
Such  raging  passions  bore  your  souls  away ; 
Less  fond  the  god  whom  Tsenarus  adores, 
When  with  Enipeus,  through  Haemonian  shores^ 
He  mixt  his  waves ;  and  to  his  fraudful  breast 
The  beauteous  daughter  of  Salmoneus  prest: 
Less  fond  Alcides,  when  from  CEta's  height 
He  rose  to  regions  of  eternal  light. 
And  first  enfolded  in  his  longing  arms 
Celestial  Hebe's  ever-blooming  charms. 
One  day ! — and  thine  exceeds  all  former  fires ; 
No  lukewarm  fi ame  thy  beauteous  maid  inspires ; 
[Thy  old  disdain  she  lets  thee  not  renew ;  ^ 

No  more  thou  It  swerve ;  passion  shall  keep  thee  true.]  * 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  such  should  be  thy  love. 
When  thy  bright  fair  might  grace  the  arms  of  Jove : 
As  Leda's  self,  or  Leda's  daughter  fair. 
She  with  the  beauteous  three  might  well  compare ; 
Not  Argive  heroines  with  her  charms  can  vie. 
Her  speech  might  win  the  ruler  of  the  sky. 

Since  doom'd  to  passion,  let  thy  flame  burn  on ; 
Of  her  thou'rt  worthy,  and  of  her  alone: 

.     *  She  wills ;  past  pride  no  longer  can  avail, 

No  wand'rer  thou ;  her  power  thy  breast  shall  feel !    Nott. 


New  is  thy  love,  3o  prosp'rous  may  it  be ! 

And  let  this  nyijaph  be  every  nytoph  to  tiiee.     Nott. 

ELEGY  XIT.    TO  TTJLLUS. 
LOVE  PREFERRED  tO  WE4LTH. 

Go  then,  on  Tiber's  velvet  banks  recline ; 
And  in  Meatoreau  cups  quaD*  Lesbian  v 
Go  view  thy  rapid  wherries  cleave  the  ti 
Or  drawn  hy  cords  thy  barges  slowly  glide; 
View  thy  tall  trees  their  cultur'd  ranges  spread. 
Like  woods  that  burden'd  Caucasus  o'ershade; 
Yet  what  are  these  compar'd  with  iny  fond  joys? 
IiOve  will  not  yield  to  all  that  wealth  aupphes  I 
Methinks  if  e'er  with  me  she  spends  the  night, 
Or  kindly  wastes  the  day  in  dear  delight; 
Beneath  my  roof  Factolus  rolls  its  stores. 
And  gems  I  cull  on  Erythnean  shores : 
Then  beyond  kings  my  joya  proclaim  me  blest ; 
May  these  remain,  while  life  shall  warm  this  breast! 
If  cross'd  in  passion,  who  wiH  riches  heed  ? 
When  Venus  smiles  not,  then  we're  poor  indeed ! 
She  lays  the  hero's  boasted  vigour  low, 
'Tis  Venus  melts  the  hardest  heart  to  woe  ; 
She  on  Arabian  thresholds  dares  to  tread, 
Th'  empurpled  couch,  O  TuUua !  dares  invade ; 
She  on  hia  bed  can  stretch  the  sighing  swain. 
Then  o'er  it  spreads  the  pictur'd  silk  in  vain. — 
Propitious  prove,  thou  charmer  of  the  sties  ! 
And  thrones  I'll  scorn,  Alcinous'  wealth  despise !     Nott. 

ELEGT  XV.    TO  CYNTHIA, 


Opt  has  thy  frailty,  Cynthia,  moved  my  fear : 
But  this  deceit  I  little  thought  to  bear ; 
Ah,  sec  what  dangers  Fortune  round  me  throws  1 
Yet  art  thou  alow  to  heed  my  dreaded  woes; 
Thy  wanton  fingers  still  new -braid  thy  hair, 
Adjust  thy  person  with  protracted  care ; 
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Still  Eastern  gems  irradiate  all  thy  breast ; 

So  shines  some  nymph  for  her  new  bridegroom  drest. 

Not  thus  Calypso,  on  the  desert  shore, 
Did  once  her  flying  Ithacus  deplore ; 
With  scattered  locks  for  msmy  a  day  sat  she 
All  mournful,  and  reproacli'd  the  faithless  sea ; 
Though  he  was  doom'd  no  more  to  charm  her  sight, 
She  sooth'd  her  grief  with  thoughts  of  past  delight. 
Alphesiboea,  with  her  brothers'  breath, 
Fondly  avenged  her  much-loved  husband's  death ; 
And  love,  uxorious  love !  in  her  withstood 
Those  ties  by  most  held  dear,  the  ties  of  blood ! 
Not  thus  when  ttason  far,  far  distant  sail'd. 
Her  widow'd  bed  Hypsipyle  bewail'd ; 
She  let  no  second  fires  inflame  her  breast, 
But  languish'd  still  for  her  Haemonian  guest. 
Evadne,  first  mid  virtuous  Argives  placed. 
Breathed  on  her  husband's  parting  pyre  her  last : 
Yet  such  examples  can't  thy  mind  engage. 
Like  these,  to  grace  the  bright  historic  page ! 
Cynthia,  no  more  repeat  thy  perjuries. 
Nor  rouse  the  slumb'ring  vengeance  of  the  skies ! 
Too  daring  wretch!  some  sad  reverse  of  fate 
Shall  haply  teach  thee  to  lament  my  state. 

Rather  may  floods  glide  noiseless  to  the  main, 
Or  through  the  year  inverted  seasons  reign ; 
Than  in  my  breast  this  passion  should  decline. 
Or  thou,  whate'er  thou  art,  shouldst  not  be  mine ; 
Than  I  should  gaze  with  hatred  on  those  eyes,  I 

Which  oft  have  smiled  such  pleasing  perfidies ! 
By  these  thou'st  sworn,  that  if  thy  faith  betray'd 
One  vow,  those  hands  should  tear  them  from  thy  head ! 
And  canst  thou  lift  them  to  yon  glorious  Sun, 
Nor  conscious  dread  those  wrongs  which  thou  hast  done  ? 
Who  forced  thy  cheeks  to  wear  this  varying  hue. 
Or  bade  unwilling  tears  thine  eyes  bedew  ? 

O  witless  youths !  like  me  who  sadly  sigh. 
Trust  not  those  blandishments  by  which  I  die.     Nott. 
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ELEQT  XVI. 
THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  WANTON'3  DOOK. 

Open  to  splendid  triumphs  once  was  I, 

No  stranger  to  Tarpeian  Chastity; 

My  threshold,  bathed  with  captives'  suppliant  tears, 

Has  gajn'd  renown  from  gold-embtazon'd  cars; 

But  vext  with  drunkards'  midnight  broils,  and  beat 

By  impious  hands,  I  now  lament  my  fate  ; 

With  ucchaate  wreaths  I'm  hung;  and  oft  is  seen 

Some  torch  extinct  that  speaks  th'  excluded  swain : 

My  mistress's  lewd  nights  I  can't  deny ; 

So  known,  so  dreat  with  bawdy  rhyiaes  am  1 ! 

Nor  will  she  learn  a  virtuous  name  to  prize. 

Or  shun,  less  vile,  this  age  of  luxuries: 

While,  from  a  suppliant's  plaint  more  piteous  grown, 

His  long,  long  vigils  I  with  teara  bemoan ; 

My  wakeful  frame  is  ever  doom'd  to  hear 

The  silver  flatt'ry  of  hia  tuneful  prayer. 

"  0  door,  more  cruel  than  thy  mistress,  why 
Do  thy  mute  valves,  unkind,  access  deny? 
Wilt  thou  ne'er  open  to  my  am'rous  woe; 
Or,  kindly  moved,  report  each  secret  vow  ? 
Shall  nought  at  length  my  ceaseless  sorrows  charm  ? 
Shall  my  rude  slumbers  still  thy  tiireshold  warm  ? 
E'en  waning  stars,  e'en  midnight's  hallow'd  reign, 
And  the  ciiill  breath  of  morn  regard  my  pain; 
Thou,  only  thou  1  untouch'd  by  human  grief. 
On  silent  hinges  bung,  deniest  relief: 
O,  much  I  wish,  some  pervious  cleft  could  bear 
My  munnur'd  accents  to  her  wond'ring  ear  I 
As  .ffitna's  rocks  unfeeling  were  the  fair. 
Let  her  with  iron  or  with  stee!  compare ; 
Yet  sure  soft  pity  would  bedew  her  eyes, 
And  midst  her  tears  she'd  heave  unbidden  sighs. 
While  some  loved  youth  now  folds  her  with  delight, 
Pour'd  is  my  moan  on  the  vain  blast  of  night. 
O  door  !  thou  sole  cliief  cause  of  all  my  woe, 
Not  bribed  by  all  the  ofi^'rings  I  bestow. 
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Thee  with  rude  phrase  my  tongue  did  ne'er  ill-treat, 
Such  phrase  as  youths,  when  vext,  to  doors  repeat ; 
That  I,  grown  hoarse  with  frequent  wail,  should  meet 
Such  long  neglect,  and  nightly  range  the  street  I 
Oft  in  choice  verse  for  thee  I  framed  the  song, 
And  to  thy  steps  my  warmest  kisses  clung ; 
Tum'd  to  thy  frame,  vile  thing  I  how  oft  I've  stood. 
And  paid  with  secret  hand  each  vow  I  owed." 

The^,  and  such  plaints  as  suit  a  swain  forlorn. 
He'll  urge,  and  stun  the  clam'rous  birds  of  mom : 
Thus  the  still-weeping  youth,  and  lustful  dame. 
Brand  with  eternal  infamy  my  frame.  Nott. 


ELEGY  XVII.    REPININGS  AT  SEA. 

And  justly  sure,  since  from  the  nymph  I  fled. 

To  the  lorn  halcyons  am  I  doom'd  to  plead ; 

My  bark  Cassiope  regards  no  more. 

Lost  are  my  vows  upon  the  faithless  shore  ! 

For  absent  Cynthia  are  the  blasts  combined ; 

Hark,  how  hoarse  vengeance  murmurs  in  each  wind ! 

Shall  no  kind  fortune  smooth  the  billowy- waste  ? 

On  these  mean  sands  shall  my  wreckt  bones  be  cast  ? 

Thy  imprecations  spare !  for  yon  black  skies. 

Yon  dangerous  shoals,  thy  vengeance  should  suffice : 

Tearless  couldst  thou  compose  my  corse,  and  strain 

To  thy  fond  breast  the  ashes  that  remain  ? 

Perish  the  wretch !  who  first  upon  the  sea 

Placed  barks  and  sails,  and  plough'd  th'  unbidden  way ! 

Ah,  sweeter  far  a  mistress  to  persuade  ! 

(For  though  hard-hearted,  matchless  is  my  maid !) 

Than  thus  to  view  strange  woods  surround  the  shore, 

And  the  Twin-brothers  ardently  implore  ;     • 

Should  fate,  where  dwells  the  nymph,  inter  my  woes, 

And  the  sad  stone  mark  where  her  loves  repose ; 

With  her  dear  tresses  sure  she'll  dress  my  tomb. 

And  in  my  urn  bid  short-lived  roses  bloom ! 

Oft  to  my  latest  dust  my  name  address  ; 

So  might  the  turf  my  relics  lightly  press ! 
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And  yon,  ye  Nereids,  from  iair  Doris  sprung, 
Loose  the  white  soils,  and  come  a  prosp'rons  throng  ! 
If  Love  from  heaven  e'er  sought  your  moist  abode, 
Give  Btormleda  shores  to  one  who  serves  that  god ! 

NOTT. 


ELEGY  XVIII. 


THE  LOYEB'B  BOLILOtlDY  C 

LoNESouB  these  glooms,  and  peaceful  to  lorn  swains ; 
Along  th'  uni^pled  grove  blond  Zephyr  reigns: 
Here  may  we  dare  our  secret  griefs  to  tell. 
For  desert  rocks  those  griefs  will  ne'er  reveal. 

Whence,  O  my  Cynthia !  shall  I  date  thy  scorn  ? 
When  was  it  first  that  Cynthia  bade  me  mourn  ? 
I,  who  late  bore  a  happy  lover's  name, 
Now  see  my  passion  dooin'd  to  fatal  shame ! 
Why  treat  me  thus?  what  spell  Bubverts  thy  love  ': 
Say,  does  some  rival  nymph  thy  hatred  move  ? 
As  to  my  home  no  stranger  fair  Itaa  borne 
Her  steps ;  so  may'st  thou,  credulous  ! 
And  though  to  thee  their  sting  my  si 
Not  so  resentful  shall  my  anger  flow. 
That  thou  shouldst  e'er  grow  frantic  with  despak. 
And  thy  swoll'n  eyes  the  recent  tear  declare. 
Say,  does  neglect  my  change  of  love  proclaim  ? 
And  do  no  vows  breathe  forth  my  am'roua  flame  ? 
Witness,  thou  beech  !  (if  trees  make  love  their  care.) 
And  by  Arcadia's  god,  thou  pine  1  held  dear ; 
How  your  green  shades  my  song  has  vocal  made. 
And  Cinthia's  name  your  letter'd  rinds  display'd : 
Say,  do  my  cares  spring  from  thy  wrongs  alone  ? 
Those  cares,  which  only  to  mute  doors  are  known  ! 
Fearful  I  wont  thy  dictates  to  obey. 
Nor  loudly  murmur'd  at  thy  haughty  sway : 
For  this,  ye  gelid  rocks  1  ye  founts  divine  I 
In  these  wild  haunts  is  sleepless  torment  mine ; 
For  this  I  I  'm  doom'd,  alone  to  tuneful  choirs 
To  sing  whate'er  my  tender  woe  inspires. 
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» 

But  true,  or  faithless,  be  mj  Cjrnthia  found ; 
Cynthia's  sweet  name  let  woods  and  hills  resound ! 

NOTT. 

ELEGY  XIX.    TO  CYNTHIA. 
PBOFESSIONS  OF  UNALTERABLE  ATTACHMENT. 

I  FEAH  not,  Cynthia,  through  death's  gloom  to  stray. 
Nor  would  the  funeral  pile's  last  debt  delay ; 
But  lest  thy  fondness  with  my  life  expire. 
Brings  dread  far  greater  than  the  fatal  pyre. 

Caught  were  these  eyes  by  no  faint  spark  of  love, 
For  e'en  my  dust  shall  ne'er  oblivious  prove : 
The  brave  Protesilaus,  in  realms  of  night, 
Could  not  forget  his  bosom's  sole  delight ; 
But  the  Thessalian  ghost,  to  press  the  dame 
With  airy  grasp,  to  his  loved  mansion  came. 
Yet,  in  those  realms  whate'er  the  change  I  prove. 
Thy.  faithful  shade  shall  never  change  in  love ! 
Passions  so  vast  as  mine  are  wafted  o'er 
The  lurid  wave,  and  reach  the  Stygian  shore : 
Yes  !  to  those  realms  let  all  the  Dardan  fair. 
Heroines  a  prize  to  Argive  chiefs,  repair ; 
Still  none  to  me  wiU  look  like  Cynthia  bright; 
And  sacred  Earth  shall  deem  my  judgment  right ! 
To  wan  old  age  should  fate  prolong  thy  years. 
E'en  in  the  shades  thy  death  I'U  mourn  with  tears : 
O  feel !  while  living,  all  I  feel  for  thee ; 
And  then  content  I'll  die,  whate'er  it  be. 
Ah,  Cynthia !  much  I  fear,  lest  Love  unjust 
Teach  thee  to  shun  my  grave,  and  spurn  my  dust ; 
Force  thee  to  stay  the  torrent  of  thy  tears ; 
For  firmest  hearts  will  yield  to  ceaseless  prayers. 

Then  let's  improve  short  pleasures  while  we  may. 
An  age  of  passion  seemis  but  as  a  day.  Nott. 

ELEGY  XX.    TO  GALLXJS. 
THE  DEATH  OF  HYLAS. 

Be  wam'd  by  friendship,  which  thou  long  hast  tried ; 
Nor  let  my  precepts  from  thy  mem'ry  slide : 


Dire  fate  attends  whoe'er  has  rashly  ioveilj 
Ascauiua  baleful  to  the  Minyfe  proved. 

Alike  thy  Hylae,  both  in  name  and  face. 
To  him  who  boasts  Thiodamantean  ra^e  : 
Then,  whether  coasting  on  the  wood-hung  wave. 
Whether  thy  footsteps  Aiiio'a  waters  lave. 
Whether  thou  roam'st  the  Giant-peopled  shore. 
Or  fliest,  a.  vagrant  guest,  where  torrents  pour ; 
Still  of  the  am'rous  Nymphs,  fond  thefts  beware, 
Anaoaian  Dryads  too  make  love  their  care; 
Not  to  cool  rocks  or  rugged  luountaina  stray ; 
Nor  to  enamour'd  lakes  e'er  bend  thy  way  j 
Wand'ring  to  foreign  climes,  Aleides  tried 
All  these,  and  wept  by  cold  Ascanins'  side. 

Once  from  the  Pagasean  port,  'tis  said, 
The  Argo  sail'd,  and  far  as  Phasis  fled ; 
Then  o'er  the  Hetleapont  the  vessel  paas'd, 
And  Mysia's  rocky  haven  reach'd  at  last : 
Here  the  brave  throng  the  grateful  shore  o'erspread, 
And  on  the  turf  with  leaves  they  form'd  their  bed  : 
Meanwhile  th'  unconquer'd  hero's  boy  went  on, 
To  lind  the  scarce  stream's  secret  fount  alone ; 
Zetbes  and  Calais,  twins  from  Boreas  sprung. 
Pursued  him  close,  and  pressing  round  him  hung ; 
Poia'd  by  their  hands,  they  bear  each  kiss  supine 
Aloft,  and  snatch  by  turns  the  theft  divine ; 
ITprais'd  in  air,  the  youth  avoids  th'  embrace, 
And  in  their  wings'  last  shelter  hides  his  face ; 
Then  with  a  little  bough'he  soon  removes 
The  Bwift  attacks  of  their  insidious  loves. 
And  now  Orithyia'a  sons,  of  Pandion  race, 
Foil'd  in  th'  attempt,  gave  o'er  their  am'rous  chase ; 
When  Hylaa  onward  haslea'd  to  his  doom. 
And  sought,  ah  grief !  the  Hamadryads'  home. 

Beneath  Arganthus'  lofty  height  there  stood 
A  fount,  the  Thynian  Naiads'  moist  abode ; 
On  the  wild  frees,  that  deckt  its  margin,  grew, 
Estrang'd  to  culture,  apples  fed  v.itli  dew ; 
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And  lilies  m  the  dank  surrounding  meads, 

'Md  crimson  poppies  rear'd  their  silver  heads : 

To  cull  these  llow'rs  with  artless  fingers  went 

The  boj,  unmindful  of  his  first  intent ; 

Then  near  the  painted  wave  unconscious  lay. 

And  his  reflected  charms  prolonged  his  stay ; 

At  length,  with  hands  plung'd  in,  the  wave  he  sought ; 

His  right  arm  laboring  with  the  vase  full  fraught : 

The  Dryad-maids,  whom  his  fair  beauties  fir'd. 

Forsook  their  choral  frolics,  and  admir'd ; 

As  Hylas  fell,  beneath  the  yielding  flood 

They  drew  the  boy,  who  wept  his  rape  aloud ; 

Far  off  Alcides  answer'd  as  he  moum'd. 

And  echo  from  deep  founts  his  name  retum'd. 

Thus  wam'd,  0  Grallus !  watch  thy  love  with  care ; 
Nor  trust  with  nymphs  a  youth  like  Hylas  fair.      Nott. 

ELEGY  XXI.  '  THE  MURDERED  SOLDIER. 

Thou  !  who  the  battle's  common  fate  hast  fled, 

Hast  by  a  wound  firom  Tuscan  ramparts  bled. 

Why  for  my  loss  roll  thy  swoll'n  eyes  in  tears  ? 

Because  I  late  partook  thy  martial  cares : 

O  warrior !  let  thy  pearly  sorrows  tell 

To  my  lov*d  Acca^  how  her  brother  fell ; 

So  may  thy  parents  greet  thy  safe  return  ! 

Tell  her,  how  Gtillus,  who,  through  dangers  borne 

Mid  Caesar's  armed  legions,  death  defied. 

At  last  by  hands  of  unknown  ruffians  died : 

And  learn,  O  stranger !  wlien  loose  bones  you  see 

On  Tyrrhene  heights,  those  bones  belong  to  me.     Nott. 


ELEGY  XXII.    TO  TULLUS. 
ON  THE  author's  BIRTH-PLACE. 

Mt  race,  my  nation,  fain  would  TuUus  know ; 
Long  friendship  sure  the  question  will  allow  :- 
No  stranger  thou  to  fam'd  Perusia's  war. 
In  which  my  ruin'd  country  bore  its  share ; 
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What  time  Italia  laboured  with  her  doom, 

And  discord  arm'd  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

(Etruria !  thou  chief  cause  of  all  my  woe  ; 

Ah  wretched  soil !  that  basely  couldst  allow 

My  kinsman's  corse  unburied  to  remain, 

Nor  let  some  scanty  sod  hi^  bones  contain.) 

Then,  bord'ring  on  this  spot  of  conquered  earth, 

Umbria's  rich  meadows  lie,  which  gave  me  birth.     Nott. 


BOOK  11. 


ELEGY  II.    ON  HIMSELF. 


Ah  !  thou,  that  vaunted'st  nought  could  harm  thy  bteast, 
Art  caught :  that  haughty  spirit  crouches  tame : 

Scarce  one  short  month  art  thou  content  to  rest. 
And  lo !  another  love-book  speaks  thy  shame. 

Late  I  was  free ;  my  sleep  without  a  thorn ; 

In  widow'd  bed,  and  single  quiet  laid ; 
I  trusted  to  the  peace  which  Love  had  sworn. 

But  false  and  hollow  was  the  truce  he  made. 

1  sought  if  fishes  on  the  sands  might  live, 

Or  the  wild  boar  through  seas  accustom'd  stray : 

If  wakeful  studies  might  abstraction  give : 
Love,  though  deferr'd,  is  never  chased  away. 

As  from  his  neck  the  bull  shakes  fierce  the  plough. 
But  soon  bends  mildly  to  the  wonted  yoke : 

Young  lovers  blustering  chafe,  but  humbled  bow. 
And  tamely  bear  each  light  and  heavy  stroke. 

Inglorious  chains  Melampus  patient  took, 
Who  stole  from  Iphiclus  his  herds  away ; 

Not  gain  compell'd,  but  Pero's  lovely  look : 
Thus  in  his  brother's  arms  a  bride  she  lay* 
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'Twas  not  her  face,  though  fair,  that  caught  mj  sight ; 

Less  fair  the  lily's  beU:  as  Scythian  snows 
Should  hlend  with  Ebro's'red  their  virgin  white. 

Or  in  pure  cream  as  floats  the  scattered  rose : 

Not  tresses,  that  enring'd  in  crisped  twine, 
Flow  loose  with  their  accustom'd  careless  art 

Down  her  smooth  marble  neck ;  nor  eyes  that  shine. 
Torches  of  passion ;  load-stars  of  my  heart : 

Not  that  through  silken  folds  of  Araby 

The  nymph's  fine  limbs  with  lucid  motion  gleam ; 

(For  no  ideal  beauties  heaves  my  sigh  ; 

Nor  airy  nothings  prompt  my  amorous  dream :) 

Not  all  so  charms,  as  when  aside  she  lays 

The  mantling  cup,  and  glides  before  my  view ; 

Graceful  as  Ariadne  through  the  maze 

Of  choral  dance  with  Bacchic  revellers  flew : 

Or  when,  inspired  by  Aganippe's  stream. 
O'er  Sappho's  lyre  with  sportive  touch  she  strays ; 

And  challenges  Corinna's  ancient  theme, 
And  coldly  listens  to  Erinne's  lays. 

When  first,  sweet  soul  I  you  saw  the  light  of  heaven. 
Did  Love  with  clear,  shrill-echoed  omen  sneeze  ? 

The  gods  have  all  thy  rare  endowments  given ; 
The  gods  have  given,  nor  from  thy  mother  these. 

Not  these  the  fruit  of  merely  human  birth. 
Nor  ten  short  moons  matured  thy  every  grace ; 

Thou  art  the  glory  of  our  Roman  earth, 
A  bride  for  Jove,  the  first  of  Roman  race : 

Not  always  on  my  mortal  couch  to  lie, 
A  second  Helen  treads  this  earthly  ball ; 

What  wonder,  that  our  youth  in  ardour  sigh  ? 
For  her,  O  Troy !  more  splendid  were  thy  fall. 

I  once  admired,  that  for  a  woman's  eyes 

Round  Ilium's  ramparts  Europe,  Asia,  strove : 

Wise  Paris  was,  and  Menelaus  wise. 
Who  claim'd,  and  who  refused,  the  cause  of  love ! 


But  hers  are  chaniis  that  might  Achilles  be&d. 
Might  warm  old  Priam,  and  might  saiietion  war ; 

Here  ancient  paintings'  hreathing  forms  transcend, 
To  all  of  pictured  fame  superior  far. 

To  west  and  east  her  blooming  portrnit  show. 
Both  east  and  west  she  shall  inflame  with  love: 

Why  tarries  she  in  human  form  helow  ? 
Thy  ancient  gallantries  I  pardon,  Jove  ! 

Yellow  her  hair ;  her  shapely  hands  are  long ; 

Tall  her  fine  form,  and  Juno-like  she  treads : 
So  Pallas  walks  Dulichian  shrines  among, 

While  her  broad  breast  the  snaky  mail  o'erspreads. 

Such  ns  Ischomache,  the  heroine-bride. 

When  rape  of  wine-fluahed  Centaurs  dared  her  cliarma : 
Such  virgin  Brimo,  nothing  loth,  beside 

Eelxeis'  fountain  sank  in  Hermes'  arms. 

Yield,  goddesses !  whom  erat  the  shepherd  saw 
Disrobe  your  limbs  in  Ida's  mountain-glade: 

May  never  age  its  lines  transforming  draw. 

Though  hers  the  lustres  of  the  Sibyl  maid.     Eltom. 


ELEGY  V.      TO  CYNTHIA. 

Then  wide  through  Rome — and  is  it,  Cynthia,  true  ? 

Thy  name  is  blown  ;  thy  wanton  actions  fly : 
Look'd  I  for  this  ! — this,  traitress  !  thou  ahalt  rue ; 

The  northern  wind  shall  teach  me  constancy. 

One,  whom  thy  sei'a  treachery  less  inspires, 
111  seek !  who  from  my  song  will  covet  fame ; 

Whose  shamelessnesa  will  not  insult  my  (ires ; 
Whose  nimble  tongue  shall  scandalize  thy  name. 

Oh  long  beloved  I  too  late  thy  tears  will  (low  ! 

Now  fresh  my  fury  ;  let  me  now  depart ; 
When  anger  cools,  alas  I  too  well  I  know, 

Love  will  resume  its  influence  o'er  my  heart. 
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Not  80  the  north-wind  turns  Carpathian  tides, 
Nor  blackening  clouds  the  veering  south  obey ; 

As,  at  a  word,  the  lover  soothed  subsides ; 

Loose,  then,  th'  unequal  yoke,  while  yet  we  may. 

And  thou,  not  wholly  from  compunction  free. 
Wilt  somewhat  grieve ;  but  only  on  the  night 

When  thy  late  lover  first  is  missed  by  thee ; 
All  ills  of  love  become  by  patience  light* 

• 

But  oh !  by  Juno's  dear,  protecting  name. 

Harm  not  thyself,  nor  give  these  passions  rein ; 

Not  the  hom'd  bull,  alone,  will  wrongs  inflame ; 
E'en  the  mild  sheep,  if  injured,  turns  again. 

I  will  not  from  thy  perjured  bosom  tear 
The  vest  away ;  thy  bolted  chamber  storm ; 

Pluck  with  infuriate  grasp  thy  braided  hair. 
Nor  with  hard  nails  thy  tender  cheeks  deform : 

Thus  let  the  rustic  churl  his  anger  show ; 

To  such  these  base  revenges  I  resign ; 
For  whom  no  garlands  of  the  Muses  grow. 

Bound  whose  rude  brow  no  ivy  tendrils  twine : 

But  I  will  write — what  thou  wouldst  blot  in  vain ; 

Of  Cynthia — Cynthia^  beautiful  and  frail ; 
Fame's  busy  murmurs  thou  may'st  still  disdain. 

Yet  this  my  verse  shall  dye  thy  cheek  with  pale ! 

Elton. 

ELEGY  VI.     TO  CYNTHIA. 

Not  such  Corinthian  Lais'  sighing  train. 
Before  whose  gates  all  prostrate  Greece  had  lain ; 
Not  such  a  crowd  Menander's  Thais  drew. 
Whose  charms  th'  Athenian  people  joy'd  to  woo ; 
Nor  she,  who  could  the  Theban  towers  rebuild, 
When  hosts  of  suitors  had  their  coffers  fiU'd. 
Nay — by  false  kinsmen  are  thy  lips  carest ; 
By  sanction'd,  simulated  kisses  prest. 
The  forms  of  youths  and  beauteous  gods,  that  rise 
Around  thy  pictured  roof,  offend  mine  eyes. 
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The  tender  lisping  babe,  by  Ihee  earest 

Within  its  cradle,  wounds  my  jealous  breaat. 

I  fenr  thy  mother's  kiss,  thy  sister  dread ; 

Suspect  the  virgin  partner  of  her  bed  : 

All  wakes  my  spleen,  a  very  coward  grown : 

Forgive  the  feara  that  spring  from  thee  alone. 

Wretched  in  jealous  terror,  to  my  eyes 

Beneath  each  female  robe  a  lover  lies. 

Blest  was  Ailmetus'  spouse,  and  blest,  the  dame 

Who  shared  Ulysses'  couch  in  modest  fame : 

Oh !  ever  happy  shall  the  fair-one  prove, 

Who  by  her  husband's  threshold  bounds  her  love. 

Ah  I  why  should  Modesty's  pure  fane  ascend  ? 

Wiy  at  her  shrine  the  blushing  maiden  bend? 

If,  when  she  weds,  her  passions  spurn  control ; 

If  the  bold  matron  sates  her  wishful  soul  ? 

The  hand,  that  first  in  nakdd  colours  traced 

Groaps  of  loose  loves,  on  walls  that  once  were  chaste ; 

And  fuU  exposed,  broad  burning  on  the  light, 

The  shapes  and  postures  that  abash  the  sight ; 

Made  artless  miuds  in  crime's  refinements  wise, 

And  flash'd  enlightening  vice  on  virgin  eyes. 

Woe  to  the  wretch  !  who  thus  insidious  wove 

Mute  rapture's  veil  o'er  wrath  and  tears  of  lova  I 

Ifot  thus  the  roofs  were  deck'd  in  olden  time, 

Kor  the  stain'd  walls  were  painted  with  a  crime : 

Then,  for  some  cause,  the  desert  fanes  of  Rome 

Wave  with  rank  grass,  while  spiders  veil  the  dome. 

What  guards,  0  Cynthia !  shall  thy  path  confine  ? 

What  threshold  bound  that  wilful  foot  of  thine? 

Weak  is  constraint,  if  women  loth  obey, 

And  she  is  safe,  who,  blushing,  fears  to  stray.     Elton 


ELEGY  IX.      ON  A  RIVAL. 

Twice  t«n  long  years  Penelope  was  woo'd. 
Yet  chaste  remain'd,  by  countless  lovers  sued: 
With  fictions  woof  her  wedlock  could  delay, 
And  rent  by  night  the  threads  she  wove  by  day; 
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Hopeless  Ulysses  to  behold  again, 

Yet,  tarrying,  saw  ber  youtbful  beanties  wane. 

Briseis'  arms  the  dead  Achilles  press'd, 

With  frantic  hand  she  smote  her  snowy  breast, 

Mourning  her  bleeding  lord ;  and,  though  a  slave, 

Wash'd  his  stain'd  corse  in  Simois'  shallower  wave : 

Soil'd  her  fair  locks,  and  in  her  slender  L<^d 

CuU'd  from  the  pile  those  bones  of  giant  mould. 

No  sire,  no  blue-hair*d  mother  of  the  sea. 

Nor  widow'd  Deidamia  moum'd  for  thee. 

Then  her  true  sons  did  Grecia's  glory  wield,  . 

When  modest  love  could  bless  the  tented  fidd. 

Thou  not  a  single  night  alone  canst  stay : 

No — shameless  wqman !  not  a  single  day. 

Now  thy  gay  laugh  'midst  circling  goblets  flies ; 

Myself,  perchance,  thy  raillery's  sacrifice. 

E'en  him  thou  seek'st,  who  late  forsook  thy  charms : 

Then,  may  the  gods  consign  him  to  thy  arms  I 

But,  when  in  tears  we  stood  around  thy  bed ; 

When  Styx  had  nigh  o'erwhelm'd  thy  sinking  head ; 

When  my  fond  vows  were  silent  breathed  for  thee. 

Where  then,  perfidious  !  where  and  what  was  he  ? 

Wouldst  thou  for  me  thus  fondly  breathe  the  prayer^ 

Did  I  to  farthest  Ind  the  standard  bear ; 

Or  in  mid-ocean  were  my  galley  placed, 

A  lonely  speck  amidst  the  watery  waste  ? 

Yes — ^words  and  smooth  deceits  are  thine  at  will : 

This  task  is  easy  to  a  woman  stilL 

Not  Afric's  sands  so  fluctuate  to  the  blast. 

Or  quivering  leaves  on  wintry  gales  are  cast ; 

As  passion's  gust  bids  woman's  promise  fly. 

Be  rage  the  cause,  or  be  it  levity. 

Since  'tis  thy  pleasure,  I  no  more  contend : 

Ye  cruel  loves  1  yet  keener  arrows  bend ; 

Bight-aiming  at  my  heart,  dissolve  my  life ; 

My  blood  the  palm  of  this  your  glorious  strife. 

And  must  thou  thus,  Propertius !  in  the  bloom 

Of  opening  youth  descend  into  the  tomb  ? 

Must  thou  then  die?  yes,  die — that  she  may  view 

Thy  corse  with  smiles ;  thy  fleeting  ghost  pursue 
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With  her  tonnenting  scorn ;  disturb  thee  dead ; 

Leap  on  thy  pyre,  and  on  tbj  ashes  tread. 

What  ?  did  not  Hsemon  on  his  bloody  glaive 

Fall,  by  Antigone's  untimely  grave ; 

And  mix  his  ashes  in  the  maiden's  urn, 

Nor  would,  without  her,  to  his  Thebes  return  ? 

Thou  shalt  not  'scape ;  yes,  thou  my  death  shalt  feel: 

Our  mingled  blood  shall  trickle  from  the  steel. 

Yes — ^though  thy  death  to  ages  brand  my  name, 

That  death  shall  reach  thee,  and  I  brave  the  shame. 

Witness  the  stars  I  the  dews  of  morning's  hour  I 

The  stealthy  door,  which  open'd  to  thy  bower : 

That  nought  in  life  more  precious  was  to  me. 

And  still  I  love  thee :  yes,  in  spite  of  thee ! 

No  other  nymph  sh£^l  on  my  couch  recline ; 

Alone  and  loveless,  since  no  longer  thine. 

Ah  I  if  my  life  some  virtuous  years  have  known, 

May  he  thy  arms  enfold  be  turn'd  to  stone  I 

Not  with  more  horrid  zest  and  thirst  of  blood, 

Thebes'  princes  fought,  while  near  their  mother  stood, 

Than  I,  if  Cynthia's  presence  fired  the  strife,' 

Would  yield  my  own  to  snatch  my  rival's  life.     Elton. 


BOOK    III. 


ELEGY  II.     TO  CYNTHIA. 


Be  praised  by  others,  or  unknown  remain : 

Who  sings  thy  praise  will  sow  a  barren  plain. 

The  funeral  couch,  that  last,  that  gloomy  day. 

Shall  bear  those  offerings,  with  thyself,  away. 

The  traveller  o'er  thy  slighted  bones  shall  tread, 

With  heedless  foot,  unconscious  of  the  dead ; 

Nor,  lingering  at  thy  xiameless  grave,  declare, 

**  This  heap  of  dust  was  an  accomplished  fair."    Elton. 
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ELEGY  III.      EFFIGY  OF  LOVE. 

Had  he  not  hands  of  rare  device,  whoe'er 

First  painted  Love  in  figure  of  a  hoj  ? 
He  saw  what  thoughtless  beings  lovers  were. 

Who  blessings  lose,  whilst  lightest  cares  employ. 

Nor  added  he  those  airy  wings  in  vain, 

And  bade  through  human  hearts  the  godhead  fly ; 

For  we  are  tost  upon  a  wavering  main ; 
Our  gale,  inconstant,  veers  around  the  sky. 

Nor,  without  cause,  he  grasps  those  barbed  darts. 
The  Cretan  quiver  o'er  his  shoulder  cast ; 

Ere  we  suspect  a  foe,  he  strikes  our  hearts ; 
And  those  inflicted  wounds  for  ever  last. 

In  me  are  fix'd  those  arrows,  in  my  breast ; 

But  sure  his  wings  are  shorn,  the  boy  remains ; 
For  never  takes  he  flight,  nor  knows  he  rest ; 

Still,  still  I  feel  him  warring  through  my  veins. 

In  these  scorch'd  vitals  dost  thou  joy  to  dwell  ? 

Oh  shame !  to  others  let  thy  arrows  flee ; 
Let  veins  untouch'd  with  all  thy  venom  swell ; 

Not  me  thou  torturest,  but  the  shade  of  me. 

Destroy  me — ^who  shall  then  describe  the  fair  ? 

This  my  light  Muse  to  thee  high  glory  brings : 
When  the  nymph's  tapering  fingers,  flowing  hair, 

And  eyes  of  jet,  and  gliding  feet  she  sings.     Elton. 

PART  OF  ELEGY  IV.  ON  HIS  POETRY. 

Fewer  the  Persic  darts  in  Susa's  bands 

Than  in  my  breast  those  arrows  sheath'd  by  Love : 

He  not  to  scorn  the  tender  Muse  commands. 
And  bids  my  dwelling  be  th'  Ascrsean  grove. 

Not  that  Pierian  oaks  may  seek  my  lyre. 

Nor  savage  beasts  from  vales  Ismarian  throng ; 

But  that  my  Cynthia  may  the  strain  admire. 
And  I  than  Linus  rise  more  famed  in  song. 
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Not  an  engaging  form  so  channs  mine  eye ; 

Not  so  the  fair  one's  noble  lineage  moves ; 
As  on  th'  accomplish'd  n3rmph's  soft  breast  to  lie, 

And  read  what  she  with  chasten'd  ear  approves. 

Be  this  my  lot,  and  henceforth  I  despise 

The  mingled  babblings  of  the  vulgar  throng : 

What  are  to  me  e'en  Jove's  dread  enmities, 
^If  she  appeased  relent,  and  love  my  song  ?    Elton. 


PART  OF  ELEGY  IV.     TO  CYNTHIA. 

Then,  soon  as  night  o'ershades  my  dying  eyes, 
Hear  my  last  charge :  let  no  procession  trail 

Its  lengthen'd  pomp,  to  grace  my  obsequies. 
No' trump  with  empty  moan  my  fate  bewail. 

Let  not  the  ivory  stand  my  bier  sustain, 
Nor  on  embroider'd  vests  my  cor^  recline ; 

Nor  odour-breathing  censers  crowd  the  train  : 
The  poor  man's  mean  solemnities  be  mine. 

Enough  of  state — enough,  if  of  my  verse 

Three  slender  rolls  be  bonie  with  pious  care : 

No  greater  gift,  attendant  on  my  hearse. 
Can  soothe  the  breast  of  hell's  imperial  fair. 

But  thou,  slow-following,  beat  thy  naked  breast, 
Nor  weary  faint  with  calling  on  the  dead  : 

Be  thy  last  kisses  to  my  cold  lips  prest. 
While  alabaster  vases  unguents  shed. 

When  flames  the  pyre,  and  I  am  embers  made, 
My  relics  to  an  earthen  shell  convey : 

Then  plant  a  laurel,  which  the  tomb  may  shade, 
Where  my  quench'd  ashes  rest,  and  grave  the  lay 

^'  What  here  a  heap  of  shapeless  ashes  lies, 
Was  once  the  faithful  slave  of  Love  alone:" 

Then  shall  my  sepulchre  renown'd  arise 

As  the  betroth'd  Achilles'  blood-stain'd  stone. . 
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And  thou,  whene'er  thoa  yieldest  thus  to  fate, 
Oh  dear  one !  seek  the  memorable  way 

Already  trod ;  the  mindful  stones  await 
Thj  second  coming,  and  for  thee  they  stay. 

Meantime,  whilst  life  endures,  oh,  warn'd  beware 
Lest  thou  the  buried  lover  shouldst  despise : 

Some  conscious  spark  e'en  mould'ring  ashes  share : 
The  senseless  clay  is  touch'd  by  injuries. 

Ah !  would  some  kinder  Fato,  while  yet  I  lay 
In  cradled  sleep,  had  bid  me  breathe  my  last ! 

What  boots  the  breath  of  our  precarious  day ! 
Nestor  is  dead,  his  three  long  ages  past. 

On  Ilium's  rampart  had  the  Phrygian  spear 
Abridged  his  age,  and  sent  a  swifter  doom : 

He  ne'er  had  seen  his  son's  untimely  bier, 

Nor  cried,  "  O  death !  why  art  thou  slow  to  come  ?" 

Thou  thy  lost  friend  shalt  many  a  time  deplore ; 

And  love  may  ever  last  for  those  who  die : 
Witness  Adonis,  when  the  ruthless  boar 

Smote  in  th'  Idalian  brake  his  snowy  thigh : 

'Tis  said,  that  Venus  wept  her  lover  lost. 

Trod  the  dank  soil,  and  spread  her  streaming  hair : 

Thou  too  in  vain  wouldst  call  upon  my  ghost : 
These  moulder'd  bones  are  dumb  to  thy  despair. 

Elton. 

ELEGY  VII.    ON  VENAL  INFIDELITY. 

The  Praetor  from  Ulyria  comes  again ; 
Thy  spoil  and  prey ;  my  torment  and  my  bane : 
Could  not  Geraunian  rocks  his  bark  have  wreck'd  ? 
What  gifts,  O  Neptune !  had  thy  altars  deck'd ! 
Now  is  thy  table  fill'd ;  thy  midnight  door 
Left  soft  ajar;  but  ah !  for  me  no  more. 
Yes — now,  if  wise,  the  inviting  harvest  reap ; 
Fleece  with  no  sparing  hand  the  silly  sheep : 
Then,  when  his  gifts  run  dry,  command  him  sail 
To  new  lUyrias  with  a  prosperous  gale. 
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No  wreaths,  no  fasces  draw  my  Cynthift's  gaze ; 

But  everraore  her  lover's  purse  she  weighs. 

Aid,  Yeuus  I  aid  my  anguish  !  quick — dispense 

Th'  unnerving  plagues  of  blasted  impotence  ! 

Then  barter'd  gifts  can. now  a  mistresa  move? 

For  gifts,  0  Jupiter !  she  pinea  in  love. 

For  lucid  gems  she  sends  me  o'er  the  muin. 

And  bids  me  seek  in  Tyre  the  purple  grain: 

Oh  that  in  Rome  no  lords  of  wealth  we  saw ; 

That  e'en  the  palace-roof  were  thatch'd  with  straw ! 

No  venal  mistress  then  would  melt  lo  gold  : 

Beneath  one  roof  the  bride  would  then  grow  old. 

Hot  that  seven  nights,  while  I  apart  recline. 

Thy  suowy  arms  round  that  vile  reptile  twine : 

Not,  bear  me  witness,  am  I  wroth  with  thee : 

I  curse  the  fair's  proverbial  levity. 

A  stranger  tracks  the  traces  of  my  kiss, 

And,  sudden  blest,  usurps  my  throne  of  bliss. 

Ah ;  Eriphyle's  biiler  gifts  survey ! 

On  Jason's  bride  seo  fiery  torments  prey ! 

Can  then  no  wrongs  forbid  my  tears  to  flow. 

Nor  I  the  vice  forsake,  that  feel  the  woe? 

Whole  days  have  ded(  nor  longer  Mars's  fleld. 

The  theatre,  the  Muse,  delight  can  yield: 

Shame !  where  is  now  thy  blush  ?  but  ah  I  I  fear 

That  a  disgraceful  passion  cannot  hear. 

Look  on  the  chief,  who  late  with  treason's  host 

Raised  empty  uproar  on  the  Actian  coast: 

Love  ignominious  turn'd  his  flying  prores. 

And  drove  him  to  the  world's  remotest  shores : 

Augustus'  brow  a  double  glory  wreaths: 

The  hand  that  conquer'd  now  the  falchion  eheaths. 

Oh!  may  those  rohes,  tliose  emeralds  which  he  gave, 

Be  snatch'd  by  storms  through  air  or  o'er  the  wave: 

Those  chrysoUtes,  that  gleam  with  yellow  light. 

Be  tnrn'd  to  earth  and  water  in  thy  sight  i 

Not  always  Jove  when  peijur'd  lovers  swear 

Complacent  laughs,  nor  deaf  rejects  the  prayer, 

Heard'st  thou  you  roll  of  thunder,  muttering  deep  ? 

Saw'st  thou  from  ether's  vault  the  lightnings  leap  ? 
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No  Pleiads — no  Orion's  clouds  are  here; 
Nor  casual  falls  the  fiery  atmosphere. 
On  nymphs  forsworn  wrath  lightens  from  above, 
.     For  e'en  the  god  has  wept,  betray'd  in  love. 
Is  Sidon's  crimson  garment  still  thy  care  ? 
But  tremble,  false  one !  at  the  darkened  air  I     Eltok. 


ELEGY  X.    TO  CYNTHIA, 
WHEN  IN  THE  COUNTRT. 

Though,  with  unwilling  eyes,  from  Rome  I  see 
Thy  mourn'd  departure,  my  regretted  love  I 

Yet  I  rejoice  that,  e'en  remote  from  me, 
Thy  feet  the  solitary  woodlands  rove. 

In  the  chaste  fields  no  soft  seducer  sighs 

With  blandishments,  that  force  thee  to  thy  shame ; 

No  wanton  brawls  before  thy  windows  rise ; 
Nor  scared  thy  sleep  with  those  that  call  thy  name. 

Thou  art  in  solitude — and  all  around 

Lone  hills,  and  herds,  and  humble  cots  appear ; 

No  theatres  can  here  thy  virtue  wound, 
No  fanes,  the  cause  of  sin,  corrupt  thee  here. 

Thou  shalt  behold  the  steers  the  furrows  turn ; 

The  curv'd  knife,  dextewus,  prune  the  foliaged  vine ; 
Thy  grains  of  incense  in  rude  chapel  burn, 

And  see  the  goat  fall  at  a  rustic  shrine ; 

Or,  with  bare  leg,  the  rural  dance  essay. 

But  safe  from  each  strange  lover's  prying  sight: 

And  I  will  seek  the  chase :  alternate  pay 
To  Venus  vows,  and  join  Diana's  rite. 

Chide  the  bold  hound ;  in  woodland  covert  lie. 
And  hang  the  antler'd  spoil  on  pine-tree  boughs ; 

But  no  huge  lion  in  his  lair  defy, 

Nor  savage  boar,  with  nimble  onset,  rouse. 
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Mj  prowess  be  to  seize  the  timid  hare, 

Or  from  my  reedy  quiver  pierce  ihe  bird; 
Nigh  where  Clitumaua  winds  Lis  waters  fair 

Through  arching  trees,  and  laves  the  snow-white  herd. 
Whate'er  thy  sports,  remember,  sweetest  aonl ! 

A.  few  short  days  will  bring  me  to  thy  side ; 
For  not  the  lonely  woods,  the  rills  that  roll 

Down  mossy  crags  in  smooth,  meandering  tide. 
Can  so  divert  the  jealousy  of  fear. 

But  that  I  name  thee  by  some  fancied  name. 
While  earnest  in  thy  praise ;  lest  they,  that  hear, 

Should  seek  thee  absent,  and  seduce  to  shame.    Elton, 

ELEGY  XV.  DEFENCE  OF  INCONSTANCY. 

"Frasiest  thou  excuse,  who  art  a  tale  to  all? 

Whose  Cynthia  long  is  read  at  every  stall  ?" 

These  words  might  damp  a  deaf  man's  brow,  and  move 

A  candid  blush  for  mean  and  nameless  love. 

But  did  my  Cynthia  breathe  a  melting  sigli, 

1  were  not  called  the  head  of  levity: 

Nor  broad  town-scandal  should  traduce  my  fame: 

Then  would  I  speak,  though  branded  thus  fay  name. 

Wonder  not  thou  that  meaner  nymphs  invite: 

They  less  defame  roe :  are  the  causes  light  ? 

She'll  now  a  fan  of  peacock's  plumes  demand  ; 

And  now  a  crystal  ball  to  cool  her  hand: 

Tease  me  to  death  for  ivory  dice,  and  pray 

For  glittering  baubles  of  the  sacred  way. 

Ah !  let  me  die  if  I  regard  the  cost : 

A  jilting  fair  one's  mockery  stings  me  most. 

Was  this  the  favour  to  transport  my  heart? 

Thou  feel'st  no  blush,  thus  charming  as  thou  art : 

Scarce  two  short  nights  in  tender  joys  are  sped. 

And  I  am  call'd  intruder  on  thy  bed. 

Yet  wonldst  thou  praise  my  person ;  read  my  lay : 

Has  this  thy  love  then  flown  so  swift  away  ? 

The  race  of  genius  may  my  rival  run  : 

But  let  him  learn  from  me  (o  love  but  one. 

What!  he  forsooth  will  Lerna's snake  enfold; 

Snatch  from  th'  Hesperian  dragon  fruits  of  gold  ;   , 
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Drain  poisonous  jnice ;  or  shipwreck'd  galp  the  sea ; 
And  from  no  miseries  shrink,  for  sake  of  thee  ? 
Ah !  would,  my  life  I  these  tasks  were  proved  in  me  I 
Then  should  we  find  this  gallant,  now  so  proud. 
Skulk  his  mean  head  among  the  coward  crowd. 
Let  the  vain  braggart  vaunt  his  puff'd  success  ; 
One  short  year  shall  divorce  your  tenderness. 
No  Sibyl's  years,  Herculean  toils,  avail. 
Nor  that  last  gloomy  day  to  make  my  fondness  fail. 
Yes — thou  shalt  cuU  my  bones,  which  tears  bedew : 
"  Propertius !  these  were  thine :  ah  tried  and  true  ! 
Ah  me  I  most  true !  though  not  through  noble  veins 
Flow'd  thy  rich  blood,  nor  ample  thy  domains." 
Yes — I  will  all  endure  :  all  wrongs  are  slight : 
A  beauteous  woman  makes  the  burden  light. 
Many  for  thee,  I  well  believe,  have  sigh'd ; 
But  few  of  men  in  constancy  are  tried. 
Brief  time  for  Ariadne  Theseus  bum'd : 
Demophoon  from  his  Phillis  ingrate  tum'd : 
In  Jason's  bark  the  sea  Medea  braved. 
Yet,  lone  abandoned,  cursed  the  man  she  saved : 
Hard  too  the  woman's  heart,  whose  feign'd  desire 
For  many  lovers  fans  the  ready  fire. 
Not  to  the  suitors,  vain  of  noble  race. 
Not  to  the  wealthy,  yield  thy  bribed  embrace : 
Of  these  scarce  one  would  shed  a  tear  for  thee. 
Or  near  thy  um  be  found,  as  I  shall  be. 
Yet  rather  thou  for  me,  grant,  heaven !  the  prayer, 
Smite  on  thy  naked  breast,  and  strew  thy  streaming  hair. 

Elton. 

ELEGY  XVII.     ON  HIS  JEALOUSY  OF  A  RIVAL. 

Oh  lovely  torment !  for  my  anguish  born. 
Since  oft  excluded  from  thy  door  in  scorn : 
Come  to  these  arms ;  my  verse  renown  can  give ; 
Here  thou  the  fairest  of  thy  sex  shalt  live : 
Let  not  my  boast  Catullus'  ear  ofiend ; 
Let  gentle  Calvus  too  his  pardon  lend. 
The  veteran,  gray  with  service,  quits  the  field ; 
Their  necks  no  more  the  age-worn  oxen  yield  ; 


On  the  waste  sands  their  mouldering  barks  remain, 

And  the  cleft  shield  hangs  idle  la  tlie  lane. 

Were  it  not  better  crouch,  a  tyrant's  slave. 

And  in  thy  brazen  bulls,  Perillus  !  rave : 

At  Gorgon'a  visage  stiffen  into  stone, 

Or  under  Caucasus'  keen  vultures  groan. 

Still  I  persist :  lo!  rust  can  steel  decay. 

And  gentle  droppings  wear  the  flint  away. 

Love  to  the  marble  threshold  clings,  nor  feels 

The  wearing  stone ;  though  threaten'd,  patient  kneels  ; 

Though  wrong'd,  pleads  guilt ;  implores  the  foot  that 

And,  loth  returning,  yet,  when  call'd,  returns. 

And  thou,  fuU-flush'd  with  bliss !  be  taught  from  me, 

Fond  rival  I  woman's  light  inconstancy. 

In  the  mid-storm  who  pays  his  thanks  to  heaven, 

When  ot'l,  in  port,  the  floating  wreck  is  driven? 

Who  claims  the  prize,  ere  seven  times  round  the  goal. 

With  grazing  wheel,  the  kindling  chariot  roll  ? 

In  love's  fair  sky  fallacious  brecKca  blow. 

And  heavy  comes  tlie  storm,  when  threatening  slow. 

E'en  though  aha  love  thee,  be  thy  joy  suppreat. 

And  lock  the  secret  in  thy  silent  breast. 

The  boasdngs  of  successful  passion  prove, 

I  know  not  how,  injurious  oft  in  love. 

Go  once,  for  many  times  that  she  invites; 

Short  is  the  bliss,  which  prying  envy  blights. 

Oh,  if  the  ages  paat  could  votaries  find. 

And  if  our  nymphs  were  of  that  ancient  kind, 

What  now  thou  art,  should  J,  unrivall'd,  be; 

The  time's  corruption  hath  supplanted  me. 

Not  from  this  age  my  nature  takes  its  hue ; 

Each  has  his  path,  and  I  my  own  pursue. 

But  thou,  whose  couriship  ^us  promiscuous  roves. 

How  must  thine  eyes  be  tortured  by  thy  loves ! 

Thou  seest  the  akin  with  lunar  clearness  white, 

Thou  seest  the  brown  of  tint,  and  both  delight; 

Charm'd  by  the  shape  through  Grecian  robes  displayed. 

By  vestures  ravish'd  of  the  Roman  maid. 

Be  russet  garments,  or  the  purple,  worn. 

By  both  alike  thy  tender  breast  is  torn. 
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One  only  nymph  might  well  employ  thy  dreams ; 
One  nymph  variety  of  torment  seems.    Elton. 

ELEGY    XIX.    THE  LOVER. 

Mortals  !  ye  fain  would  search,  with  curious  eyes» 
Death's  hovering  hour,  and  ever-varied  way ; 

Scan  with  Phoenician  art  the  starlight  skies, 
And,  kind  or  adverse,  read  ^ach  planet's  ray. 

Britons  our  fleets,  and  Parths  our  legions,  fear, 
Yet  still  blind  perils  haunt  the  earth  and  main ; 

Anxious  ye  rue  the  tumult  thickening  near, 
When  Mars  joins  havoc  ori  the  dubious  plain. 

Ye  dread,  lest  flames  your  crashing  roofs  devour. 
Or  livid  poison  lurk  within  your  bowl : 

The  lover  only  knows  his  fated  hour ; 

Nor  blasts,  nor  arms,  give  terror  to  his  soul. 

Though  now  on  reedy  Styx  the  oar  he  ply, 
Ev'n  now,  the  murky  sail  of  Hell  survey ; 

Let  her  he  loves  recall  him  with  a  sigh, 

He  shall  retrace  that  unpermitted  way.      Elton. 

elegy  XXI.    TO  CYNTHIA. 

As  yesternight,  my  life !  I  roam'd  the  street, 
Flush'd  with  the  grape,  no  slave  to  guide  my  feet, 
A  tiny  multitude  of  boys  drew  near ; 
I  could  not  count  them  for  my  wildering  fear. 
Some  torches  shook ;  some  brandish'd  darts  in  air ; 
Some  rattled  chains ;  their  rosy  limbs  were  bare. 
Till  one,  more  petulant  in  mischief,  cried, 
"  Seize,  bind  him  !  he  is  known  to  us,  and  tried : 
'Tis  he,  mark'd  out  by  an  offended  fair." 
Instant  my  neck  was  noosed  in  knotted  snare : 
One  shouts  to  drag  me  forth ;  another  cries, 
"Wretch !  if  he  doubts  that  we  are  gods,  he  dies. 
For  thee,  all  undeserving  as  thou  art, 
She  wakeful  counts  the  hours,  that  slow  depart :  ^ 
And  still  expectant  sighs ;  while  some  strange  fair 
Attracts  thee  to  her  door :  we  know  not  where. 
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Fond  fool  1  when,  diaentangled  from  her  head 

Her  nightly  turban's  purple  fillet's  spread. 

As,  drooping  with  moist  aleep,  she  lifts  hor  eyes, 

Such  odours  from  her  locks  dishevelled  rise. 

As  ne'er  Arahia's  breathing  halms  difi'use ; 

For  Love's  own  hands  extract  those  esaenced  dews. 

But  spare  him,  brothers  I  the  repentant  youth 

Gives  his  free  promise  now  of  amorous  truth : 

And  see,  we  reach  th'  appointed  house,"  he  said : 

Then  my  slript  mantle  o'er  my  shoulders  spread, 

And  led  me  in :  "  Go  now  :  no  longer  roam : 

But  learn  from  this  to  pass  thy  nights  at  liome."  Elton, 


ELEGY  I.    PREDICTION  OF  POETIC  IMMORTALITY. 

Sprite  of  Caliimachus  I  and  thou  blest  shade, 
Coan  Philetaa  !  I  your  grove  would  tread ; 

Me,  Love's  vow'd  priest,  have  Grecia's  choirs  obey'd. 
From  their  pure  fount  in  Lalian's  orgies  led. 

Say,  Spirits  !  what  inspiring  grotto  gave 
Alike  to  both  that  subtly  tender  strain  ? 

Which  foot  auspicious  enter'd  first  the  cave. 

Or  from  what  spring  ye  drank  your  flowing  vein  ? 

Who  lists,  may  din  with  arms  Apollo's  ear : 

Smooth  let  the  numbers  glide,  whose  fame  an  high 

Lifts  me  from  earth :  behold  my  Muse  appear  ! 
And  on  wreath'd  coursers  pass  in  triumph  by  ! 

With  me  the  little  Loves  the  ear  ascend; 

My  chariot -wheels  a  throng  of  bards  pursues ; 
Why,  with  loose  reins,  in  idle  strife  contend? 

Narrow  the  course  which  Heaven  assigns  the  Muse. 
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Full  many,  Rome,  shall  bid  thy  annak  shine, ' 
And  Asian  Bactra  rise  thy  empire's  bound ; 

Mine  are  the  lays  of  peace,  and  flowers  are  mine 
Gathered  on  Helicon's  untrodden  ground. 

Maids  of  the  sacred  fount  I  with  no  harsh  crown. 
But  with  soft  garland  wreathe  your  poet's  head ! 

Those  honours,  which  th'  invidious  crowd  disown. 
While  yet  I  live,  dhall  doubly  grace  me  dead. 

Whate'er  the  silent  tomb  has  veil'd  in  shade 
Shines  more  august  through  venerable  fame ; 

Time  has  the  merits  of  the  dead  display'd, 
And  rescued  from  the  dust  a  glorious  name. 

Who,  else,  would  know,  that  e'er  Troy-towers  had  bow'd 
To  the  pine-steed  ?  that  e'er  Achilles  strove 

With  grappling  rivers  ?  that  round  Ida  flow'd 
The  stream  of  Simois,  cradling  infant  Jove  ? 

If  Hector's  blood  dyed  thrice  the  wheel-track'd  plain  ? 

Polydamas,  Deiphobus,  once  fell. 
Or  Helenus  was  number'd  with  the  slain  ? 

Scarce  his  own  soil  could  of  her  Paris  tell. 

Shrunk  were  thy  record,  Troy  !  whose  captured  wall 
Felt  twice  th'  jEtsean  god's  resistless  rage : 

Nor  he,  the  bard  that  register'd  thy  fall, 
Had  left  his  growing  song  to  every  age. 

Me  too  shall  Rome,  among  her  last,  revere ; 

But  that  far  day  shall  on  my  ashes  rise ; 
No  stone  a  worthless  sepulchre  shall  rear. 

The  mean  memorial  where  a  poet  lies. 

So  may  the  Lycian  god  my  vows  approve ! 

Now  let  my  verse  its  wonted  sphere  regain ; 
That,  touch'd  with  sympathies  of  joy  and  love. 

The  melting  nymph  may  listen  to  my  strain. 

'Tis  sung  that  Orpheus,  with  his  Thracian  tones, 
Stay'd  the  wild  herd,  and  stay'd  the  troubled  flood ; 

Moved  by  Amphion's  lute  Cythaeron's  stones 
Leap'd  into  form,  and  Thebes  aspiring  stood. 


Beneath  rude  iEfna'a  crag,  O  Polypheme  1 

On  the  smooth  deep  did  Galatea  rein 
Her  horses,  dropping  with  the  briny  streara, 

And  wind  their  course  to  cat9h  thy  floating  straiD. 

Then,  if  the  god  of  verse,  the  god  of  wine, 

Look  down  propitious,  and  with  smiles  approve ; 

What  wonder,  if  the  fair's  applause  be  mine. 
If  thronging  virgins  list  llie  lays  of  love  ? 

Thoagh  no  green  marble,  from  Tfenarian  minea. 

Swells  in  the  columns  that  my  roof  uphold  ; 
No  ceiling's  arch  ivith  bumish'd  ivory  shines, 

And  intersecting  beams  that  blaze  with  gold  ; 
My  orchards  vie  not  with  Phieacian  groves, 

Through  my  carved  grot  no  Marcian  fountains  play ; 
With  me  the  Muse  in  breathless  dances  roves; 

Nymphs  iiaunt  my  dwelling  j  readers  love  my  lay. 
Oh  fortunate,  fair  maid !  whoe'er  then  art, 

That,  in  my  gentle  song,  shalt  honour'd  be  I 
This  to  each  charm  shall  lasling  bloom  impart ; 

Each  tender  verse  a  monument  of  thee ! 

The  Bumptiioua  pyramids,  that  stately  rise 

Among  the  stars,  the  Mausolcan  tomb, 
rh'  Olympic  fane,  expanded  like  the  skies — 

Not  these  can  scape  th'  irrevocable  doom. 

The  force  of  rushing  rains,  or  wasting  flame. 
The  weight  of  years  may  how  their  glories  down  ; 

Hut  Genius  wins  an  undecaying  name. 
Through  ages  strong,  and  deathless  in  renown-  Ei.Ti 


ELEGY  III.     THE  CREAM  OF  PROPERTIUS. 

Metbouhht  I  lay  by  Pegasus'  iresh  fount. 
On  pleasant  Helicon's  umbrageous  mount: 
The  feats,  0  Albii !  of  thy  storied  kings 
A-lready  tremhled  on  my  murmuring  etiings : 
Vent'rous  1  aloop'd  that  mightier  Btream  to  sip. 
Whence  father  Eunius  slaked  his  ihiraty  lip; 
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The  Carian  and  Horatian  spears  he  sung ; 
Th'  ^milian  bark  with  regal  trophies  hung ; 
Fabius'  slow  conquests ;  Cannae's  fatal  plain ; 
And  heaven  bj  pious  offerings  tum'd  again : 
Rome's  gods  that  forth  the  Punic  spoiler  drove, 
And  the  shrill  bird  that  saved  the  fane  of  Jove. 

When,  from  a  laurel  by  Castalia's  wave, 
Propt  on  his  golden  harp  before  a  cave, 
Apollo  saw :  he  fix'd  his  glance,  and  cried, 
"  What  wouldst  thou,  madman  !  with  so  vast  a  tidef 
Who  bade  thee  thus  heroic  numbers  claim  ? 
Not  hence,  Propertius !  hope  the  wreath  of  fame. 
Rather  with  slender  track  thy  chariot  lead 
To  print  the  verdure  of  the  velvet  mead : 
While  careless  on  the  couch  thy  page  is  thrown, 
Where  she,  that  waits  a  lover,  sighs  alone. 
Why  quit  the  ring  that  bounds  thy  lay's  renown  ? 
Or  weigh  the  pinnace  of  thy  genius  down  ? 
One  oar  the  sea  and  one  the  sand  should  sweep : 
Be  safe,  for  stormiest  rolls  the  midmost  deep." 

Then  with  his  ivory  quill  he  show'd  a  seat, 
And  path  of  springing  moss,  by  foot  unbeat : 
Studding  the  grot,  stones  green  with  lichens  clung ; 
And  timbrels  from  the  rock's  worn  vault  were  hung : 
Silenus  old  with  clay-form'd  Muses  stood ; 
And  piping  Pan  from  his  Arcadian  wood : 
My  darling  doves,  light-hovering  round  their  queen, 
Dipp'd  their  red  beaks  in  rills  from  Hippocrene. 
The  sculptured  Sisters,  ranged  on  either  side. 
In  various  tasks  their  yielding  fingers  plied : 
This  culls  for  Bacchic  spears  the  ivy  sprays ; 
That  tunes  the  stringed  lyre,  and  sets  the  lays : 
Another's  hands  the  braided  garland  bind 
With  roses,  white  and  red,  alternate  twined. 
One,  rising  from  the  group,  drew  near  to  me. 
Her  air,  methought.  bespoke  Calliope : 

"  Let  snow-plumed  swans  for  ever  waft  thy  car. 
Nor  steeds  strong-thundering  whirl  thee  to  the  war. 
Blow  not  the  dismal  trumpet's  hoarse  alarms, 
Nor  stem  beset  th'  Aonian  bowers  with  arms ; 
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Bid  not  the  Marian  banners  flout  the  sky ; 
From  Some's  firm  shock  the  broken  Teutons  fly ; 
Or  barb'rous  Rhine  along  his  wailing  flood 
Eoll  heaps  of  Suevian  slain,  and  blush  with  blood. 
Sing  thou  the  lovers  that,  with  garlands  crown'd. 
Another's  doors  with  amorous  siege  surround ; 
Sing  of  the  torches  glaring  through  the  night,  «• 
And  riot-ensigns  of  inebriate  flight ; 
To  him  the  secrets  of  thy  lore  impart, 
Who  aims  to  dupe  a  rigid  keeper's  art ; 
And  teach  him,  by  the  magic  of  a  lay. 
Through  bars  and  bolts  to  lure  the  nymph  away." 

She  said :  and  on  my  brow  the  waters  threw. 
Drawn  from  the  fountain,  whence  Philetas  drew. 

Elton. 


ELEGY  V.     PRAISE  OF  A  LIFE  OF  EASE.  ' 

Love  is  the  god  of  peace :  we  lovers  know 

But  love's  hard  combats,  and  a  mistress-foe : 

Not  gold's  devouring  want  my  soul  has  curst ; 

Not  from  a  jewell'd  cup  I  slake  my  thirst ; 

I  plough  not  wide  Campania's  mellow'd  soil. 

Nor  for  thy  brass  in  ships,  O  Corinth !  toil. 

Ah  !  hapless  clay  that  erst  Prometheus  press'd, 

Moulding  a  rash  and  unforeseeing  breast : 

The  skill,  that  knit  the  frame,  o'erlook'd  the  heart ; 

An  upright  reasoning  soul  escaped  his  art. 

Now  tost  by  winds  we  roam  the  troubled  flood. 

Link  foe  to  foe,  and  restless  pant  for  blood. 

Fool !  not  on  Acheron  thy  wealth  shall  float. 

All  naked  drifting  in  th'  infernal  boat. 

The  conqueror  with  the  captive  skims  the  tide. 

And  chain'd  Jugurtha  sits  at  Marius'  side : 

Robed  Croesus  shares  the  tatter'd  Irus'  doom. 

And  owns  that  death  the  best,  which  soon  shall  come. 

Me  in  youth's  flower  could  Helicon  entrance, 

My  hands  with  Muses  link'd  in  mazy  dance : 

Me  has  it  charm'd  to  bathe  my  soul  in  wine. 

And  vernal  roses  roui\d  my  temples  twine : 
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When  irksome  age  hath  stolen  on  love's  delight, 

And  strewn  my  sable  locks  with  sprinkled  white : 

Then  may  it  please  to  search  in  Nature's  ways, 

And  learn  what  god  the  world's  vast  fabric  sways ; 

How  dawns  the  rising  east  and  fades  again ; 

How  the  round  moon  repairs  her  crescent  wane ; 

How  mnds  the  salt  sea  sweep,  and  th'  eastern  blast 

The  billows  warps,  and  clouds  their  ceaseless  waters  cast. 

Whether  a  day  shall  come,  when  headlong  hurl'd 

Shall  fall  the  tottering  pillars  of  the  world ; 

Why  drinks  the  purpling  bow  the  rainy  cloud ; 

Wliy  Pindus'  summits  reel,  in  earthquake  bow'd ; 

Why  shines  the  sun's  wheel'd  orb  with  umber'd  light, 

His  golden  coursers  pall'd  in  mourning  night ; 

Why  turns  Bootes  slow  his  starry  wain, 

Why  sparkling  throng  the  Pleiads'  cluster'd  train ; 

Why  bounded  roll  the  deepening  ocean's  tides ; 

Why  the  full  year  in  parted  seasons  glides ; 

If  under  earth  gods  judge,  and  giants  rave ; 

Tisiphone's  fierce  ringlets  snaky  wave  ; 

Furies  Alcmseon  scourge,  and  Phineas  hungering  crave ; 

Thirst  burn  in  streams,  wheels  whirl,  rocks  backward  leap. 

Or  hell's  dark  mouth  three-headed  Cerberus  keep : 

If  Tityos'  straiten'd  limbs  nine  acres  press ; 

Or  fables  mock  man's  credulous  wretchedness 

Through  long  tradition's  age :  nor  terror's  strife 

Survive  the  pyre : — ^be  such  my  close  of  life. 

Go  ye  who  list,  the  Parthian  overcome, 

Bring  Crassus'  wrested  standards  back  to  Rome.     Elton. 


ELEGY  X.     THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  CYNTHIA. 

I  maryell'd  what  the  smiling  Muses  led. 

While  blush'd  the  rising  sun,  beside  my  bed. 

My  fair  one's  birth-day  shone ;  and,  standing  round. 

Thrice  with  clapp'd  hands  they  gave  the  signal  sound. 

May  this  day  cloudless  pass,  winds  breathe  no  more ; 

And  raging  waves  roll  smoothly  to  the  shore. 

Let  no  sad  looks  on  this  blest  day  appear ; 

Ev'n  Niobe  suppress  the^  marble  tear : 
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The  Halcyon's  bills  lay  now  their  moans  aside, 

Nor  on  her  son  devoured  let  Progne  chide. 

And,  dear  one !  thou,  in  light-wing'd  moments  bom, 

Rise,  pray  the  heavens  for  blessings  on  thy  mom. 

Disperse  the  dews  of  sleep  with  waters  fair. 

With  parting  fingers  sleek  thy  glossy  hair ; 

The  robe,  that  first  allured  Propertius'  eyes. 

Assume,  nor  for  thy  brow  the  flower  despise. 

Pray  that  those  powerful  beauties  ne'er  may  fade, 

And  still  my  neck  may  bow,  by  Cjnthia  sway'd. 

When  smoke  of  purifying  incense  streams 

From  the  wreath'd  altar,  and  its  broadening  gleams 

Fill  all  the  gilt  saloon  with  happy  light, 

Arrange  the  board ;  let  goblets  speed  the  night.         x 

From  box  of  yellow  agate  ^weet  dispense 

The  liquid  nard  moist  breathing  on  the  sense : 

Let  the  sigh'd  flute  sob  hoarse  in  midnight  dance ; 

Thy  wit  in  libertine  gay  sallies  glance  ; 

From  jocund  feast  unwelcome  sleep  retreat, 

And  ringing  echo  din  the  neighbouring  street. 

Let  the  dice  rattle  and  the  throw  denote 

Whom  that  wing'd  boy  with  heaviest  pinions  smote. 

When  many  an  hour  has  flow'd  in  bumpers  by. 

Let  Venus  lend  her  nightly  ministry : 

Let  us  the  yearly  solemn  love-rites  pay, 

And  crown  the  pleasures  of  thy  natal-day.        EltoIi. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ENCOLPIUS  HARANGUES  OM  THE  CORRUPTION  OF  ELOQUENCE. — THE  THEME 
IS  TAKEN  UF  BY  AGAMEMNON. — POETICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  ORATOR. — ENCOLPIUS  AND  ASCYLTOS  INVEIGLED  TO  A  BROTHEL. — 
THEIR  ADVENTURES  THERE. — THEIR  QUARREL  AND  RECONCILIATION. 

[It  is  SO  long  since  I  promised  to  relate  my  adventures  to  you  that  I 
am  resolted  to  fulfil  my  engagement  to-day,  now  that  we  are  happily  met 
no^  only  to  talk  of  matters  of  learning,  but  also  to  season  our  meny  con- 
versation with  pleasant  tales. 

Fabricius  Yeiento  ^  has  already  discoursed  ably  on  the  abuses  of  religion, 
and  exposed  the  fraudulent  mania  of  pretended  inspiration  with  which  priests 
impudently  expound  mysteries  of  which  they  often  know  nothing ;  but] 
are  not  our  declaimers  possessed  with  another  kind  of  fury, 
who  cry  out :  These  wounds  I  received  in  defence  of  the  pub- 
lic liberty ;  This  eye  was  lost  in  your  service  J  Give  me  some 
helpful  hand  to  lead  me  to  my  children;  for  my  severed 
hams  ^  can  no  longer  support  me. 

*  Fabricius  Veiento.']  Tacitus  mentions  him  as  the  author  of  a  tre- 
mendous satire  against  the  priests  of  his  day,  in  which  he  described  the 
method  of  getting  up  those  divine  frenzies  with  which  they  pretended 
to  be  visited  in  Uie  performance  of  the  sacred  offices.  The  same  his- 
torian speaks  also  of  another  satire  against  the  senators  for  their  corrup- 
tion in  selling  justice.  For  writing  this  satire  Yeiento  was  banished  by 
Nero. 

s  Severed  hams,']     Hannibal  is  said  to  have  hamstrung  several  of  his 


condemn  those  impromptu  effusions  which  ore  thrown  off  || 
Lucilius's  easy  manner,'  I  will  myself  give  you  mj  thoarf"' 
iu  Terse. 

Whoso  would  be  an  orator,  and  own 

The  mighty  powers  bom  of  true  art  alone, 

Must  prize  the  ancient  discipline,  and  be 

A  Uegeman  true  to  pale  FrugiUity : 

Not  with  prone  front  in  regal  mansions  wait ; 

Not  fawn  for  invitations  on  the  great ; 

Nor  quench  in  wine  his  mental  fire  ;  nor  waste 

His  time  on  stage  shows,  and  corrupt  his  taste ; 

But  whether  to  Tritonia's  letter'd  halls ' 

The  Muses  lead  his  steps,  or  to  the  walls 

Founded  by  Spartan  colonista,*  or  where 

The  Syren's  soul  haunts  the  voluptuous  lur,* 

Let  Poesy  his  early  years  engage, 

And  Homer'H  fount  his  happy  thirst  assuage. 

To  bolder  efforts  he  will  rise,  when  fraught 

With  all  the  lore  the  wise  Athenian  taught^* 

'  Lticiliui'a  eaay  manner.]  Laciliiia  was 
his  rapidily  in  composition,  so  that,  bs  Huti 
couple  of  huDdrod  tiocs  while  standing  on  oi 

•  Triloaia'i  letta'd  haUi.]  Athens.  Triti 
Pallns,  the  mlelary  goddess  of  that  city. 

'  Foanded  bg  Spartan  cobniil).!  TareDtum.  It  happened  about  th*  1 
yeu  7UU  b.  c.  Ihat  the  vholc  manhood  of  Sputa  was  engaged  abroad  in.  ] 
a  perilous  wot  wilh  the  Messenians,  and  being  appieheusire  lest  Ihcir 
death  or  theic  prolonged  absence  from  home  should  deprire  their  Country 
of  a  new  generation  of  warriors,  they  sent  back  the  youngest  men  in  thair 
camp  lo  prevent  thai  calamity  by  makmg  mothers  of  all  the  Lacediento. 
nian  maidens.  The  children  thus  bci^lteo  were  called  Paitheniana 
(from  irapBivQz,  a  vii^).  When  IheSpartana  returned  home  victorious, 
they  did  not  talie  Teiy  kindly  In  these  Parthenians,  who  therefore  emi- 
grated under  the  leadership  of  Phalantus,  and  established  (hemaelvea  in 
Calabria,  where  they  rebuilt  the  old  uty  of  Tarenlnin.  Hence  Horace, 
speaking  of  that  city,  says, 

regnata  petam  Loooni 
Rura  Phalanto. 

'   The  Syren'i  loiil,  &c.]     Naples,   otherwise   Parthenopeia,  E 
n  ParUienope,  one  oE  the  Syrena,  who  was  buried  there. 
*      "■  '     Socraics. 
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And  dare  to  shake  the  mighty  ape&r  and  shield 
Which  great  Demosthenes  was  wont  to  wield. 
Then  to  new  sounds  let  liim  attune  his  ear. 
And  Grecian  sense  in  Homan  accents  hear. 
Nor  only  in  the  foruia  will  he  find 
Fit  occupation  for  his  studious  mind ; 
With  books  he'll  feed  its  vigour,  with  the  lines 
Through  which  the  poet's  fervid  genius  shines. 
Heroic  tales  of  war,  and  words  of  fire, 
That  flasii'd  from  Tullyin  his  patriot  ire. 

This  do  :  then.  Orator,  pour  forth  amain 
The  mighty  flood-hurst  of  thy  teeming  hrain. 
My  attention  being  fised  on  the  speaker,  I  did  not  perceive 
that  Ascyltos  had  given  me  the  sUp  ;  and  I  was  still  home 
along  by  the  tide  of  rhetoric,  when  a  great  crowd  of  scholars 
filled  the  'portico,  just  come,  as  it  appeared,  from  an  extem- 
poraneous declamation  of  some  one  or  other  who  had  taken 
exceptions  to  Agamemnon's  discourse.  So  whilst  the  lads 
were  ridiculing  the  sentiments  and  condemning  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  harangue,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  with- 
draw, and  set  ofi'  running  in  quest  of  Ascyltos.  But  I  did 
not  well  know  the  way,  nor  where  our  inn  was  situated  ;  so 
that  whatever  road  I  took  X  found  myself  coming  back  to  the 
spot  I  had  left.  At  last,  tired  with  running,  and  bathed  in 
perspiration,  I  accosted  an  old  woman  who  sold  herbs  ;  "  Pray, 
mother,  said  I,  do  you  happen  to  know  where  I  lodge  ?"  De- 
lighted with  the  humorous  absurdity  of  the  question,  "  Why 
not?"  aho  replied;  and  getting  up,  went  on  before  me.  I 
thought  her  a  witch  ;  but  presently,  when  we  had  cqme  into  a 
by-place,  the  old  woman  threw  back  her  hood,  and  said, 
"  Here  is  where  you  should  live." 

While  I  was  protesting  that  I  did  not  know  the  house,  I 
saw  some  persons  walking  stealthily  about  between  cells  with 
biUs  on  them, '  and  among  naked  harlots.      Too  late  then 

■  Cilliwith  biili  on  Ihem.']     In  iho  Roman  brothels  the  name  uf  fach 
piosUlutB  and  her  price  were  posted  on  tlie  door  of  her  room,     llenca 
lI,  speaking  of  MesBalina,  who  had  borrowed  Ihe  chflmber  of  llw 
i  LJtisca,  gays  Titulvm  tnontUa  LyiUcm.    The  fono  if 
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I  diacoTcred  that  I  had  been  brought  to  a  brothel ;  eo  curs- 
ing the  old  woman's  treat^hery,  I  covered  my  bead,  and 
ran  through  the  midst  of  the  brothel  to  the  opposite  end; 
when  behold,  just  at  the  outlet  whom  should  1  meet  but  As- 
Cfltos,  tired  and  half  dead  like  myself ;  you  would  h&ve 
thouglit  he  had  been  brought  there  by  the  same  old  woman. 
Saluting  him  thexefore  with  a  smile,  I  asked  what  be  was 
doing  in  such  a  disgraceful  place.  "  If  you  but  knew  what 
has  happened  to  me,"  ha  replied,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
face  with  hia  hands. 

What  is  llie  matter  ?  said  I. 

He  answered  with  a  faint  voice,  "  As  I  was  wandering  all 
oyer  the  town,  unable  to  find  our  inn,  a  respectable  looking 
man  came  up  to  me  and  very  civilly  offered  to  show  me  my 
way.     He  led  me  through  some  very  dark  and  intricate  lanes 

till  we  came  to  this  place, '  where,  bad  I  not  been  the 

stronger,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  me." 

[While  Ascyltoa  vaa  relating  his  gdienture  to  me,  up  came  liia  respect- 
sble  man,  accompanied  1)j'  a  woman  by  no  meana  bod  looking,  ajid  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Ascylfoa,  bogged  bim  lo  n-aik  in,  aasuriiig  him  ho  had 
nothing  to  feur.'  The  womsn  on  her  put  viaa  very  pressing  with  me  to 
accompany  her.  We  followed  (he  pair,  therefore,  who  led  ua  along  be- 
tween ratigea  of  bills,  and  we  saw  EGveral  persons  of  both  seies  demean- 
ing themselves,]  80  that  they  all  appeared  to  me  to  have  drunk 
satyrion.^ [Ascyltos  was  again  assailed,  but]  unit- 

Ihese  tituU  is  preserved  in  the  history  of  Apollonius  Tiiius.    It  ii  nitlitt 

Quicuuona  Tirsiah 

The  Italian  tranalBior  of  Petioniiu  infoimB  us  that  this  custom  still  exisCa 
iu  bis  country. 

'  la  hunc  me  locum  pciduzit,  prolatoque  peculio  ecepit  rogara  stuprum. 
Jam  pro  cella  merelrii  sssem  exegciat ;  jam  itie  mihi  injeccrat  manum, 
&c.] — There  is  s,  double  meaning  in  the  word  peauUwn;  in  its  primitire 
sense,  it  ia  a  mut's  aUick  of  money,  all  ho  has  got;  melapborioally,  it  is 
synonymous  with  maitula.  Homines  bene  Tosatoa  et  majorii  peciilii. 
Lamprid.  in  Vita  Heliogab. 

'  Certiorem  faciens  ml  timendum ;  sed  cum  patiene  esse  nollet  sallem 
agetis  foret. 

■  Ut  conspicimur,  nos  cynrndica  petolantia  allicere  conati  mint:  sla- 
limque  nans  nlte  succiactua  invadit  Ascylton,  et  super  eum,  grabafo  pro- 
stratum,  molere  eanatus  est.] — Salyrion  was  a  generic  name  among  the 
Greeks  for  apbrodinars  of  all  kiads  [I'lin.  xmi.  ti3].     Salirione  ia  tbe 
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ing  our  forcea  wo  mnde  nothiDg  of  the  troublesome  fellow. 

[AacyltDS  ran  out  of  doots  and  mode  off,  leaiing  me  to  sLill  for  mj^ulf; 
but  finding  me  too  strong  for  them  they  left  me  alone. 

After  I  had  run  almost  all  over  the  ojly,]  I  saw  aa  if  through  a 
fog  Giloa  standing  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  [on  the  threshold 
of  our  inn,]  and  hurraing  up  to  him,  I  Hsked  what  my  favour- 
ite had  provided  for  our  dinner,  whereupon  the  hoy  sat  down 
on  the  bed,  and  wiped  away  hie  flowing  tears  with  his  thumb. 
Exceedingly  surprised  at  the  boy'e  distress,  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter  i  but  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  liim  for  a  long 
time,  nor  until  I  had  mingled  threats  with  entreaties.  At  last 
he  said,  "  That  brother  or  cororade  of  yours  came  in  here  a 
little  before  you,  and  wanted  to  force  me  ;  and  when  I  cried 
out  he  drew  a  aword  and  said,  If  you  are  a  Lucretia  you 
have  found  a  Tarquin." 

On  hearing  this  I  cried  out  to  Aacyltos,  putting  my  fists 
before  his  eyes,  What  do  you  say  lo  this,  you  Ganymede, 
whose  very  breath  is  impure  ? 

Ascyltos  affected  indignation,  and  imitating  my  gesture  with 
more  force,  he  bawled  out  still  louder,  "  Will  you  hold  your 
tongue,  you  obscene  gladiator,  you  that  escaped  from  the  am- 
phitheatre,' [to  which  you  were  sent  for  murdering  your  host.] 
Hold  your  tongue,  you  night-pad,  who  even  when  you  were  in 
vigonr  never  lay  with  a,  decent  woman.  Did  not  I  serve  you 
formerly  in  the  orchard  as  this  boy  does  now  in  the  inn  ?" 

Why  did  you  steal  away,  said  I,  from  Agamemnon's 
harangue  ? 

"And  what  would  you  have  had  me  do,  you  booby,  when 
I  was  dying  of  hunger  ?  Stop  and  listen  to  fine  phrases, 
as  much  to  the  purpose  as  the  jingling  of  broken  glnss,  or 
interpretations  of  dreams  ?  By  Hereules,  it  is  you  that  are 
much  worse  than  I,  you  that  flattered  a  poet  for  sake  of  a 
supper."     Our  most  unseemly  brawling  now  gave  place  to 

name  of  a  love  poliou  known  in  Italy.    See  Clizia,  a  comedy  by  Ma- 
chtavelli. 

'  Enaiped  from  the  amphitheairt.'\  The  ori^at  is.  Quern  dt  rutna 
oTtaa  dimiait,  whioh  expression  all  odes  to  those  Pegmata  amphilbeatralia 
described  by  Seneca,  Ep.  91.  They  were  lar^  boaidcd  machines,  so 
contrived  as  lo  lilt  up  or  let  down  at  pleasure.  On  these  were  placed 
condemned  criminals,  who  either  fought  together  alter  the  manner  of  gla- 
dialora ;  or,  the  machine  flying  open  on  a  sadden,  ihey  fell  among  wild 
beasts,  or  tires  put  there  to  vonsume  them. 
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hearty  laughter,  and  we  b^an  to  talk  more  qaietly  of  other 
things. 

But  the  recollection  of  the  late  injury  coming  freah  upon 
me  again,  Ascyltos,  said  I,  I  find  we  shall  never  agree  toge- 
ther ;  let  ua  therefore  divide  out  little  common  stock,  and  let 
each  of  ua  make  shift  separately  to  mend  his  own  fortunes. 
You  are  a  scholar  and  bo  am  I ;  but  that  I  may  be  no  hia- 
deranee  to  your  project*,  I  will  turn  my  thoughts  to  something 
else  ;  otherwise  we  shall  have  n  thousand  contentions  every 
day,  and  become  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

Ascyltos  made  bo  objection.  "  As  we  have  to-day  accepted 
an  invitation  to  supper,"  said  he,  "  as  men  of  letters,  we  must 
not  lose  our  night ;  but  to-morrow,  since  you  wish  it,  I  will 
look  out  formyself  another  lodging,  and  another  bed-feltow." 

It  is  never  too  aoon,  said  I,  to  do  what  one  has  a  mind  to. 
It  was  the  ardour  of  my  desires  that  made  me  wish  to  hurry 
on  this  separation,  for  I  bad  long  wished  to  rid  myself  of  an 
irksome  observcTj  that  I  might  resume  ray  old  intercourse 
with  Giton. 

[Offended  at  toj  impoitunitj,  Ascyltos  dashed  out  of  the  room  with- 
out siij'ing  s  word.  So  sudden  iiii  exit  foreboded  sometliiiig  unpleBaant ; 
for  1  waa  well  aware  nf  the  violence  of  his  temper  and  of  his  passion  for 
Gilon.  I  therefore  went  after  him,  boUi  to  observe  his  designs  and  to 
prevent  thctn  ;  hut  losing  sigkt  of  him,  I  wss  a  long  while  in  pursuit  of 
him  10  DO  purpose.] 

After  I  had  searched  the  whole  city,  I  returned  to  my  room, 
where  I  made  myself  happy.'  Meanwhile  Ascyltos  stele  to 
the  door,  and  violently  bursting  it  open,  he  clapped  his  hands 
and  made  the  room  ring  with  his  laughter .  .  .  .  "  What  were 

you  doing,  my  most  sanctified  brother?"  he  cried Nor 

was  he  content  with  words  only,  but  untying  the  thong  that 
bound  his  wallet,  he  whipt  me  with  all  his  might,  mingling 
sareasms  with  the  stripes  he  laid  on — "  This  is  the  way  you 
divide  stock  with  your  comrade  !     Don't  think  to  do  so ! " 

'  In  cellulam  redii,  osculaique  tandem  hona  flde  eTactis,  atligo  arctis- 
simia  complexibus  puenim,  fruorque  votis  usque  ad  invidiain  felicibua. 
Nee  adhuc  quidem  omnia  eiant  facta,  cum  Ascyltos  furlim  se  foriboa 
admovit,discussisque  fortiasime  clauatris,  inrenit  me  cum  fratre  ludentem : 
riau  iUique  plausuque  ceilulam  impleTit,  operlumque  ainiculo  erolvit.  Et 
quid  agehas,  inquit,  fratei  Bsnctlssimc  ?    Quid  vesticontubemimn  facis  I 
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[The  BUddenneBa  of  the  Ihiu^  conipelled  me  to  Lake  his  abuse  and  hts 
blows  in  aiJence  :  I  therefare  treated  tlie  matlft  as  a  joke,  and  therein  I 
did  wisely,  for  olheiwise  I  must  hare  had  a  light  with  my  comrade.  My 
counterfeit  mirth  calmed  hia  passioa,  and  even  mode  him  smile.  "  Look 
you,  Encolpius,"  said  he,  "  you  are  so  buried  in  youj  pleaaurea,  you  neTW 
reflect  that  our  money  is  gone,  and  liiat  what  things  we  have  left  are  of 
no  Tolne,  There  is  nothing  to  be  got  iu  the  town  in  summer-tiiae ;  we 
Bboll  have  better  luok  in  the  country ;  let  ub  go  virit  ota  fheads." 


CHAPTER  11. 


NBOEsaiTT  compelled  me  to  approve  of  Ms  sdvice  and  smother  my  re- 
Bontmont,  So  loading  Giton  with  our  baggage,  we  left  the  city,  and  went 
to  the  country  houaa  of  Lyourgus,  a  Roman  knight.  In  consequence  of 
hia  old  Eralemity  with  Ascyltos,  he  received  us  handsomely,  and  the  com- 
pany we  found  there  made  our  entertainment  stilt  more  agreeable.  Above 
all,  Tryphiena  was  there,  a  very  beautiful  womon,  wlio  had  come  with 
Lycas,  the  master  of  a  ship  and  owner  of  lands  in  the  Qeiglibourhood  of 
theaea. 

No  ton^e  can  tell  the  delights  we  enjoyed  in  this  charming  place, 
though  Lycurgua  kept  a  frugal  table.  Vou  must  know  that  we  all  paired 
togElhcr  OB  loVErs  without  delay.  The  beautiful  Tryphfona  took  my  fancy, 
and  readily  inclined  to  my  wishes.  But  hardly  had  I  enjoyed  her  favouia 
when  Lycas,  enraged  at  my  having  filched  his  pleasures  from  him,  in- 
sisted  that  I  Bhould  indemDify  bim.  The  lady  had  been  an  old  flama  of 
his ;  so  he  pleasantly  proposed  that  I  should  make  good  his  loaa  in  per- 
son. He  pressed  me  hotly,  but  aa  Trypha-na  had  my  heart,  my  eara 
were  shut  ogaiHBt  Lyeas.  Refusal  made  him  keener;  he  followed  me 
wherever  I  went,  and  getting  into  my  chamber  at  night,  when  he  found 
enlrealiea  of  no  avail  he  would  have  forced  me  ;  but  I  made  auch  an  out- 
cry that  I  raised  the  whole  house,  and,  with  the  help  of  Lycurgua,  I  was 
saved  from  his  violence. 
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Finding  at  litst  llml  Ljcurgiu's  house  wu  not  coDTenienl  fot  his  de- 
■igiu.  he  uied  to  entice  me  to  bis  oon ;  nnd  when  I  rejected  hia  invita- 
tioii  lie  miule  usa  of  TiipliEeaa^  influeoce  ovoi  me ;  and  she  the  rather 
persuaded  me  to  comply  with  Lycas's  wishe«.  w  she  hoped  to  be  under 
less  reatraini  at  his  house.  I  did  therefore  as  my  churner  desired ;  but 
LycuTgus  had  relieved  his  old  intimacy  tiitb  Aaoyll^,  and  would  not 
suffer  bim  to  go;  accordingly  we  agreed  that  ho  should  slay  vith  Ljcar- 
gus,  and  we  should  go  wi^  Lycas.  Moreoter  we  resolved  that  each,  of 
us  should  make  booty  as  occasion  sened,  for  Ibe  common  stock. 

Incredibly  deliglilcd  at  my  consent,  Lycas  iiaatencd  our  departure,  and 
forthwith,  bidding  our  friends  farewell,  we  arrived  on  the  some  day  at 
his  bonae. 

Lycas  had  so  artfully  arraJi  jed  it,  that  he  sat  nest  me  on  the  journey, 
and  Tryphmna  next  lo  Gitoii ;  and  ihtfi  he  had  contrived  on  account  of 
the  notorioua  inconstancy  of  that  woman.  Nor  was  be  mistaken  in  his 
aim,  for  she  immediately  became  enamoured  of  the  boy,  and  I  eaaiiy  per- 
ceived it.  Lyoas  too  did  all  he  could  to  make  me  take  accurate  note  of 
it  For  this  reason  I  treated  him  with  more  complaisance,  whereat  he 
was  overjoyed,  feeling  assured  that  the  infidelity  of  my  mistress  would 
make  me  despise  her.  and  that  In  consequence  of  my  resentment  against 
TrypbiEna  i  should  be  more  disposed  to  treat  bim  favourably. 

Such  was  (he  posture  of  alTkirs  while  we  were  at  Lycas's.  Tryphtena 
WOE  desperately  in  love  with  Giton ;  Giton  doted  upon  her  ;  I  cared  Utile 
for  the  sight  of  either  of  them  ;  and  Lycas,  studying  to  please  me,  found 
me  every  day  some  now  diversion ;  in  all  which  his  wife  Doris,  a  fine 
woman,  atrove  to  surpass  bim,  and  that  too  with  such  grace  that  she  soou 
expelled  Tryphinna  from  my  heart.  My  eyes  lold  Doris  of  my  love,  and 
Doris  responded  with  voluptuous  glances ;  so  that  this  mute  language, 
anticipating  the  ofiice  of  the  tongue,  furtively  expressed  the  mutual  in- 
olinatioa  we  both  conceived  at  the  same  moment. 

It  was  the  knowledge  1  bad  of  the  jealous  temper  of  Lycas  that  kept 
me  silent ;  and  passion  itself  gave  bis  wife  a  quick  insigbl  into  bis  designs 
with  regard  to  me.  The  llrst  time  we  bad  an  opportunity  of  talking 
together,  she  told  me  what  she  had  discovered,  and  I  candidly  oonfessed 
the  hot,  and  told  her  how  hnrably  I  had  always  repulsed  Ma  overtures. 
But  she,  like  a  very  discreet  woman,  said,  "  We  most  use  our  wits,"  and 
following  her  advice,  1  found  that  giving  way  to  the  one  was  tbo  means  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  other. 

Meanwhile  Tryphffina,  leaving  Giton,  whom  she  had  uscdap,  to  recruit 
his  strength,  would  fain  have  returned  to  me ;  but  meeting  with  a  bad 
reception,  her  love  changed  into  furious  hatred ;  and  as  she  followed  nie 
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with  unceasing  pertinnoity,  the  deteotad  my  intrigue  with  both  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife.  She  cnied  nattiiag  foi  his  waiitonueBa  withreie,  as  ehe 
lost  notUng  by  ilj  but  Shu  fell  foul  of  Doris's  futtive  aniuur,  and  da- 
nouDCed  it  to  Lyeaa,  whose  jealousy  being  strnnger  than  love,  ran  all  to 
revenge  ;  but  Doris,  having  been  put  on  hor  guard  by  TryphKua's  moid, 
abstained  /roni  any  more  clandestine  meeliugs. 

As  soon  na  I  was  aware  of  all  this,  cursing  Trypliafiia's  treachery  and 
Ihe  ingratitude  of  Lycas,  I  resolved  to  abscond,  and  Fortune  favoured  my 
design  i  for  a  aliip  consecrated  to  laia,'  and  riL:lily  laden,  had  the  day 
before  run  upon  the  rocks. 

I  tallied  over  the  matter  with  Giton,  and  found  him  as  willing  as  myself 
to  be  gone ;  for  Tryphoina  now  manifestly  neglected  him  after  having  ex- 
hausted hia  strength.  Very  early  nast  morning,  thorefora,  we  set  off  to 
the  sea-aide,  and  got  on  hoard  the  vessel  without  any  difficulty,  because 
we  were  known  to  Lycaa's  aeivants  who  had  charge  of  her;  but  as  they 
followed  ua  out  oE  respect  wherever  we  went,  so  that  we  bad  no  oppor- 
Innity  to  filcli  anything,  I  managed  to  slip  away,  leaving  Giton  «ilh  them, 
and  got  into  the  atom,  where  stood  (he  image  of  lais.  This  1  stripped  of 
B  rich  manlie  and  a  silver  sislmm,'and  having  picked  up  other  good 
booties  in  tlie  maater'a  cabin,  I  let  myself  down  by  a  rope,  unseen  hy  any 
but  Giton,  who  also  quitted  liis  companions  and  sneaked  oner  me. 

Aa  soon  as  he  came  up  1  showed  him  the  plunder,  and  we  both  resolved 
la  make  what  haste  we  could  lo  Aacyllos,  but  were  not  able  to  reach  the 
house  ofLycurgtis  until  the  next  day.  Then  I  told  AscyltoB  briefly  about 
the  robbery,  and  our  nmoroua  miaadvenlurea.  He  advised  us  to  engage 
Lycurgus  in  our  favour,  by  acquainting  him  that  the  new  pBtsecutlona  I 
had  suOeied  from  Lycas  liad  been  the  cause  of  our  sudden  and  secret 
change  of  qnarters.  We  followed  his  advice,  and  Lycurgus,  when  he 
heard  out  story,  swore  that  he  would  for  ever  protect  us  against  our 
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13  not  perceived  imtil  Tryplucna  and  Doris  were  out  of 
ade  it  a  practiae,  like  assiduous  gallants,  to  attend  their 


'  A  ahip  oHwecrated  lo  Iiis.l  Among  the  ancients  navigation  was  sus- 
pended during  tho  winter  months,  and  was  re -opened  with  great  ceremony 
on  tho  festival  day  of  Isis,  in  March,  hy  a  ship  which  wai  specially  dedi- 
cated 10  the  goddess.  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion, 
fee  The  Golden  Ass  of  Apulelus,  book  li. 

*  A  tilBtr  tistruM.']  This  was  a  metallic  instrument  appropriate  to  the  . 
worship  of  lais.  It  was  in  shape  like  a  battledore,  hut  with  a  shorter 
handle,  and  had  four  transverse  rods  of  metal  inserted  in  holes  on  the 
ftarae,  and  playing  Ireely  in  them,  so  aa  to  malce  a  jingling  noise  when  the 
ioBlrument  was  shaken. 
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monuns  toOette.  Whon  Ihorofore  we  were  found  missing,  conlraiy  to 
custom,  Lycu  Knt  out  incssengera  to  look  for  us,  and  particularly  to  Iha 
■ear«>ut,  whence  be  received  irord  llut  we  had  been  (o  the  wreck ;  but 
nothing  vu  aaid  aboal  the  theft,  which  wai  not  j'et  known,  for  the  stem 
WM  to  leawaid,  and  the  master  had  not  yet  relumed  to  the  wreck. 

Ac  loBl  our  flight  being  known  Tar  certain,  Ljcas  waa  greatly  Tezed, 
and  Tented  his  fury  on  Doris,  whom  be  accused  of  baring  caused  our  de- 
parture. I  will  aay  nothing  of  the  hurd  words  and  the  blows  he  gare  her, 
not  knowing  the  details ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  tbat  TiypbienB,  wbo  had 
been  the  originator  of  all  ibis  disluibajice,  persuaded  Lycas  to  go  in 
quest  of  ua  to  Lycurgus's,  as  the  place  where  in  all  likelihood  we  had 
taken  refuge  i  and  she  chose  to  accompany  him,  that  she  might  load  us 
with  abuse  as  she  (bought  we  deserved. 

Next  day  they  set  out  and  arrived  at  the  mansion.  We  were  not  in  ; 
tor  Lyeurgus  had  taken  us  to  a  feast  in  bouoiu'  of  Hercules,  which  wu 
held  in  a  little  town  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  having  heard  we  wers 
there,  ihoy  followed  in  all  bsale,  and  met  na  in  the  portico  of  the  temple. 
We  were  greatly  confounded  at  the  sight  of  them :  Lycas  vehemeatly 
complained  of  our  flight  to  Lyeurgus,  but  was  received  with  such  a  con- 
tracted brow  and  so  haughty  air,  that  taking  courage,  I  loudly  cried  shaiUB 
upon  his  lewd  allempls  against  me,  both  in  the  house  of  Lycurgns  Hndin 
his  own;  and  Tryphcena,  who  endeavoured  to  slop  tny  mouth,  had  het 
share  of  the  infamy,  for  I  exposed  her  vile  conduct  to  the  crowd  that  bad 
gathered  lo  hear  Ibe  brawl ;  and  in  token  of  the  truth  of  what  I  slated,  [ 
showed  them  poor  exhausted  Giton,  and  myself,  who  bad  been  hnnigbt 
to  death's  door  by  the  loHciviousncss  of  that  harlot. 

The  shouts  of  laughter  tbat  burst  from  the  crowd  pnt  our  enemies  to 
out  of  countenance  that  they  went  oiT  in  the  dumps,  pondering  how  they 
might  be  revenged.  Seeing  that  we  had  prepossessed  Lyeurgus  in  oui 
favour,  they  delermiaed  to  wait  for  him  at  his  own  bouse,  in  order  to  dia- 
abuse  his  mind. 

The  Bolemniliea  ended  too  late  for  us  to  return  that  day  to  the  mansion, 
and  Lyeurgus  having  taken  us  to  a  farm  of  his  which  lay  midway  thither, 
lell  us  still  sleeping  there  next  morning  when  he  went  home  to  despatch 
some  business.  He  found  Lycos  and  Tiypbiena  waiting  for  him,  and 
they  talked  so  wheedlingly  to  him  (hat  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  giie 
ua  up  into  their  hands.  Lyeurgus,  naturally  barbarous  and  faithless, 
began  to  contrive  whioh  way  to  belroy  us,  and  sent  Lycas  to  get  soma 
help,  whilst  he  himself  went  lo  the  farm  to  have  us  secured. 

Thither  he  came,  and  accosted  us  on  entering  with  such  a  countenanca 
as  Lycas  might  have  shown ;  then  wringing  his  hands,  he  upbraided  us 
with  the  lie  we  had  told  of  Lycas,  and  ordered  us  lo  bu  loi'ked  up  in  Iha 
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room  in  vMch  wq  lay,  after  turning  ou[  Ascyllog,  whom  he  would  not  hear 
speak  a  word  in  onr  defence.  He  then  put  Us  under  walch  aai  ward 
until  Ms  lelunt,  and  went  off  to  his  mansion,  taking  Aacyltoa  with  him. 

AacylloB  on  the  road  tried  in  vain  to  mollify  Lyciirgua,  but  neither  en- 
treaties, nor  caresses,  nor  leara  could  moyn  him.  It  therefore  cfline  into 
ourcomrade'a  head  to  set  us  free  by  other  means;  and  coming  to  an  open 
rupture  witlt  Lycurgus,  ho  ivas  so.  much  the  freer  to  execute  hia  project.' 

As  soon  as  all  the  household  were  fast  asleep,  Ascyltos  took  our  baggage 
on  his  shoulders,  and  passing  through  a  breach  he  had  previously  remarked 
in  the  wall,  he  arrived  by  day.break  at  the  farm,  and  meeting  no  one  lo 
■lop  him,  he  stepped  in  and  came  to  our  room,  which  our  guards  had 
token  care  to  make  fast.  But  he  had  no  difficulty  in  breaking  it  open, 
the  bolt  being  of  wood  he  forced  it  aside  with  a  piece  of  iron,  and  woke 
us  with  the  fall  of  the  lock  i  for  we  were  snoring  in  spile  of  our  il!  for- 

Our  guards  had  so  OTet^atched  themselves  that  they  had  fallen  into  it 
deep  sleep,  which  waa  (he  reason  that  we  alone  were  wakened  by  the 
breaking  of  the  door.  Aacyltos  hating  come  in,  told  us  brieSy  what  he 
had  done  for  us.  There  was  no  need  of  more  words.  'While  we  were 
carefully  putting  ou  our  clolhea  it  came  into  my  head  lo  kill  our  keepera 
and  plunder  the  farm-house.  1  imparted  the  idea  to  Ascyltoa,  who  ap- 
proved of  the  pillage,  but  put  us  in  the  way  of  elfecling  our  wishes  without 
bloodshed  ;  for  being  well  acquainted  with  erery  corner  of  the  house,  ho 
took  lu  to  the  store  closet,  the  lock  of  which  he  picked,  and  there  helping 
ourselves  lo  the  beat,  we  got  off  while  it  was  yet  early  in  the  morning,  and 
BToiding  the  main  roads,  we  did  not  halt  until  we  thought  ourselves  safe 
from  pursuit. 

Then  Aacyltos,  having  taken  breath,  expatiated  on  the  delight  he  had 
felt  in  robbing  that  most  miserly  Lycurgua,  of  whose  alingincss  he  had 
good  reason  lo  complain,  for  he  had  been  paid  nothing  for  hia  services, 
and  he  had  been  kept  upon  abort  and  dry  commons  :  for  Lycurgus  waa 
so  sordid,  that  notwithstanding  bis  immense  wealth,  he  denied  himaelf 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.] 

Unhappy  Tantalus,  with  plenty  cui^t, 

'Mid  fruita  for  hunger  faints,  'mid  streams  for  thirst ; 

The  miser's  emblem  I  who  of  nil  possesa'd, 

Tet  feara  to  taste,  in  blessings  moat  unhless'J. 
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[Ascyltos  WIS  for  entering  Naples  iKntBumedny;  but  said  1,  it  would  be 
imptudeut  to  go  to  a  ptaee,  where  in  all  probiibilxiy  we  shall  be  aougiit 
afler.  Let  ua  thecetore  nbseat  ourselves  for  a  while  and  rsmblB  about; 
ve  have  wherewithal  to  make  ounelies  comfottahle.  The  g4Tice  wu 
approved,  and  we  set  out  for  a  hamlet  embellished  with  chunuitig  lodges, 
where  several  of  our  adjuainlance  ware  enjoying  the  plea 
season.  But  we  had  sciuxely  got  haJf  way,  when  the  rain  coming  dowa 
upon  ua  in  bucketful*  compelled  us  to  run  for  shelter  to  the  n< 
lage,  where  enteriiig  an  inn,  we  found  many  other  peiaons  wlio  bad  ftlu 
turned  in  there  to  escape  the  storm.  The  throng  proie 
observed,  and  as  it  gave  us  the  opporlunity  of  pryinghere  and  there  toseq 
what  we  might  Slch,  Ascyltos  picked  up  from  the  ground,  unobBerred  by 
any  one,  a.  Utile  bag  in  which  he  found  several  pieces  of  gold.  We  w 
averjoyed  at  this  forlunnlo  beginning  ;  but  fearing  lest  some  one  should 
reclaim  the  money,  we  stole  out  at  lie  back  door.  There  w 
ant  saddling  horses,  and  he  left  them  just  at  that  moment  and  went  back 
into  the  house  asif  to  fetcli  something  he  had  forgotten.  As  sc 
was  gone,  I  saw  a  very  liandftome  mantle '  fastened  to  a  saddle.  I  undid 
the  straps,  secured  the  mantle,  and  we  made  olf  with  it  under  the  covel 
of  some  outhousea  into  a  neighbouring  wood. 

Having  sat  ourselves  down  in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  where  we  thonght 
ourselves  more  out  of  danger,  we  began  to  contrive  how  we  should  h: 
our  gold,  so  that  we  might  neither  be  found  with  that  evidence  of  our 
theft  upon  us,  nor  be  cobbed  of  it  ourselves.  At  last  we  determined  to 
lew  it  up  in  the  lining  of  an  old  thread-bare  tunic,  which  I  then  thiew 
over  my  shoulders,  committing  the  care  uf  the  cloak  to  Ascyltos,  and  we 
prepared  to  start  fur  the  city  by  cross-ways.  But  as  wc  were  quilting 
the  wood  we  heard  somebody  say  on  our  letl,  "  They  shall  not  escape  ua 
l^ey  entered  the  wood ;  let  us  separate  and  beat  about,  that  we  may  b 
the  surer  of  catching  them." 

>  A  Tfiy  hatukome  manlis.]  Pallium.  The  English  word  cfooA,  though 
commonly  adopted  us  the  proper  translation  of  palhum,  paUiolnm,  or 
palla,  convoys  no  accurate  coHccplion  of  the  form,  malarial,  or  use  of 
that  which  those  terms  denoted.  The  article  designated  by  them  was 
alw^B  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  or  at  least  nenrly,  square. 
It  was  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was  taken  from  the  loom,  with- 
out any  aid  from  the  tailor,  except  to  repair  the  iiynries  it  sustained  by 
time.  Such  a  piece  of  cloth  might  of  course  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways :  as  a  blenltet,  a  carpet,  a  curtain,  a  horae-oloth,  &e.  When  It 
served  as  a  garment,  it  might  be  wrapped  round  the  whole  person,  or  put 
on  like  a  Spanish  cloak,  or  a  Scotch  plaid  ;  or  it  might  be  fastened  with 
a  brooch  over  the  right  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  arm  free,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  admired  statue  of  Pbocion  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 


■truck  with  auch  conBternaliiiB  nt  these  words,  tiat  Ascjltoa 
and  GitoB  darted  off  through  the  thickets  towards  the  city  ;  while  I  turned 
liBck  in  Buch  a  hurry  that,  without  my  peTceivlng  it,  the  precious  tunic 
fell  off  from  my  shoulders.  At  last  being  quito  tired  aud  unable  to  go 
any  farther,  I  stretched  myaelf  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  there  1  firal  dis- 
covered my  los9.  The  pang  I  felt  gave  me  new  strength.  I  stnrted  up 
again  to  search  for  the  treasure,  and  beat  about  foe  a  long  lime  to  no  pur- 
poBEi  till,  spent  with  toil  and  vexation,  I  plunsed  into  the  thickest  parts 
of  the  forest,  and  stayed  there  at  least  four  hours.  Weary  at  last  of  that 
frighirul  solitude,  I  sought  my  way  out ;  but  as  I  noDt  forward  I  fell  in 
with  a  coantr^an.  Then  indeed  I  had  need  of  all  my  assurance,  and 
it  did  not  fail  me.  Going  boldly  up  to  him,  I  asked  my  way  lo  the  oily, 
complaining  that  I  had  been  for  a  long  timo  lost  iu  the  wood.  Pitying 
say  appcaranee,  for  I  was  deadly  pale,  and  all  over  dirt,  he  asked  me  if 
I  had  seen  any  one  in  the  wood!  Mo  one,  said  I.  Then  he  very  civilly 
led  ins  into  the  highway,  where  ho  met  two  of  his  friends,  who  told  him 
they  had  beat  the  wood  through  and  through,  but  bad  found  nothing  but 
a  ttmic  which  they  showed  him. 

I  had  not  the  impudence  to  claun  it,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
though  I  well  knew  its  lalue.  Afflicted  more  than  ever,  and  mourning 
ovtr  my  lost  treasure,  my  weakness  increased,  I  slackened  my  pace,  and 
ftU  into  the  rear  of  tho  countrymen,  who  took  no  mote  notice  of  me. 

II  was  late  therefore  when  I  reached  the  city,  and  entering  the  ins  I 
found  Ascyltoa  stretched  on  a  bed  half  dead.  I  threw  myself  upon  an- 
'Olhcr,  and  nas  not  able  lo  utter  a  single  word.  Uneasy  at  not  seeing  ihe 
tunic  left  in  my  caro,  he  hastily  asked  what  had  become  of  it.  But  I 
Iiad  not  strength  eaough  to  reply,  and  only  let  my  drooping  eyes  hint  lo 
him  that  for  which  I  had  no  words.  At  length  recovering  little  by  little, 
I  plainly  told  him  my  misfortune ;  but  he  thought  I  was  joking ;  and 
though  the  shower  of  tears  1  shed  might  havebeen  taken  as  contlrmalion  of 
my  oaths,  he  was  manifestly  incredulous,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  but 

I  had  a  mind  to  cheat  him.  Giton,  who  was  standing  by,  was  as 
much  distiessed  as  myself;  the  boy's  sadness  increased  mine  ;  but  what 
distracted  me  most  was  the  search  that  was  made  after  us.  I  spoke  of 
this  10  Ascyltos,  hut  he  made  light  of  it,  because  he  hod  got  happily  out 
of  the  scrape  for  the  present.  Morcorer,  he  folt  assured  Ihat  we  were 
of  all  danger,  since  we  were  neither  known  nor  had  been  seen  by 
■nybody  as  yet.  We  thought  proper  to  prelend  Ihat  we  were  unwell, 
might  have  a  pretest  for  keeping  lo  oui  room  so  much  the  longer, 
our  money  fell  short,  necessity  compelled  us  to  go  abroad  sooner 
than  we  had  intended,  and  sell  some  of  our  thmgs.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 


It  was  growing  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  forum,  where 
we  saw  a  great  quantity  of  things  for  sale,  of  no  extraordinary 
value  it  ia  true,  but  aucU  as  had  ne^d  of  being  hawked  about 
under  cover  of  the  dark,  as  thej  hod  not  been  too  honestly 
come  by.  As  we  too  had  brought  our  stolen  mantle  with  us, 
wc  began  to  use  our  opportunity,  and  flourish  the  skirt  of  it  ia 
a  comer,  to  see  if  percliance  the  splendour  of  the  garment 
might  tempt  some  purchaser. 

We  bad  not  waited  long  before  a  countryman,  whom  I 
thought  I  had  seen  before,  came  up  to  us  wiih  a  liltle  wt 
in  his  company,  and  began  to  inspect  the  mantle  with  great  at- 
tention ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  Ascyltos  cast  Ids  eyes  on  the 
countryman's  shouiderB,  and  was  suddenly  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment.  Neither  indeed  could  I  myself  look  on  tbe' 
man  without  some  commotion  of  mind,  for  he  seemed  to  be 
the  same  who  had  found  our  tunic  in  the  wood  ;  and  so  be 
really  was.  But  Ascyltos,  doubting  whether  he  should  trust 
his  own  eyes,  and  that  he  might  do  nothing  rashly,  first  went 
up  to  the  man  as  a  buyer,  took  the  tunic  off  his  shoulders,  and 
began  to  scrutinize  it  minutely.  Oh  wonderful  caprice  of  for- 
tune !  The  countryman  had  not  yet  had  the  curiosity  to  ex- 
amine tbe  seams,  and  he  even  offered  it  for  sale  with  contemp- 
tuous indifference  as  a  beggarly  thing. 

As  soon  as  Ascyltos  saw  that  the  money  we  had  hidden  ii 
the  lining  was  untouched,  and  that  the  seller  was  a  person  o 
no  consequence,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  :  "  Do  jaa  know, 
brother,  that  the  treasure  I  was  lamenting  is  come  back  ti 
There  is  our  tunic  to  all  appearance  still  full  of  gold  pieces. 
What  shall  we  do  then,  or  how  shall  we  get  our  own  again  ?  " 

My  apirita  being  greatly  raised,  not  only  because  I  had  caught 
sight  again  of  our  booty,  but  also  because  Fortune  had  cleared 
me  from  a  very  ugly  suspicion,  I  was  by  no  means  for  going 
about  the  bush,  but  straightway  bringing  an  action  against 
the  fellow,  so  that  if  he  refused  to  give  up  what  did  not  be- 


long  to  him  to  the  right  owner,  he  should  be  compelled  to  do 
§0  by  law.  Ascyltos,  on  the  other  hand,  was  afraid  of  the 
law.  "  Who,"  said  he,  "  knows  us  in  this  place,  or  will  give 
any  credit  to  what  we  say  ?  I  am  decidBdly  for  buying  it, 
though  we  know  it  to  be  our  own,  and  recovering  the  Ireasure 
-with  a  little  money,  1*311161:  than  embroil  ourselves  in  an  un- 
certain suit. 

"What  worth  are  laws  where  gold  alone  is  strong, 
Where  to  be  poor  is  to  be  in  the  wrong  ? 
Cyniea  themselves,  heroes  in  abstinence, 
Like  now  and  then  to  sell  their  eloquence. 
Justice  is  marketable  ware,  you  buy  it. 
And  have  your  right  confirmed  by  judge's  fiat." 

But  all  the  money  we  had  was  only  two  small  pieces,  with 
which  we  intended  to  buy  some  pulse.  Lest,  therefore,  the 
prey  should  escape  us  in  the  mean  time,  we  agreed  to  sell  the 
mantle  at  a  lower  price,  that  the  advantage  we  got  by  the  one 
might  make  amends  for  what  we  lost  by  the  other. 

Accordingly  we  spread  out  our  merchandise,  when  the 
woman,  who  stood  muffled  by  the  countryman,  having  closely 
observed  some  marks  upon  it,  seized  it  with  both  hands,  and 
cried  out  with  all  her  might.  Thieves,  thieves  ! 

We  were  very  much  disconcerted  by  this  occurrence,  but 
that  we  might  not  appear  to  admit  our  guilt  if  we  did  nothing, 
y/e  laid  hold  of  the  dirty,  tattered  tunic,  and  as  spitefully 
bawled  out  that  it  was  ours,  and  that  they  had  robbed  us  of 
it.  But  our  case  was  in  no  wise  like  theirs  ;  and  the  crowd 
that  gathered  upon  the  outcry,  made  fun  of  us  and  our  claim, 
and  naturally  enough,  because  the  other  asserted  their  right 
to  a  rich  mantle,  and  we  to  an  old  rag  scarce  worth  a  good 
pet«h.  But  Aacyltos  cleverly  put  a  slop  to  the  laughter,  when, 
after  silence  had  been  obtained,  he  cried  out,  ''  Every  one,  we 
■ee,  likes  his  own  best.  Give  us  our  tunic,  and  let  them  take 
the  mantle." 

The  countryman  and  the  woman  were  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  exchange ;  but  certain  lawyers,  who  were  in  fact  a 
Bort  of  night -prowlers,  having  a  mind  to  turn  the  mantle  to 
their  own  profit,  importunately  required  that  both  mantle  and 
tunic  should  be  left  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  cause  should 
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eome  before  the  judge  on  the  morrow  ;  for  it  was  not  alom 
the  ownership  of  things  in  iiuestion  that  sbould  be  ioquired 

into,  but  quite  anollier  mailer,  namely,  a  strong  saspicion  o 
robbery  on  both  sides. 

At  last  liic  opinion  of  the  by-atanders  was  in  favour  of  t 
iequestration,  wlien  a  fellow  with  a  bold  pate,  and  a  mosfr 
pimply  face,  a  sort  of  touier  for  the  lawyers,'  laid  hold  of  ths| 
mantle,  declaring  that  he  would  beaecurity  it  should  be  forth- 
coming at  the  time  of  trial.  But  it  was  manifest  he  had  r 
other  intention  than  that,  having  once  got  it  into  his  knavisli 
hands,  he  might  smuggle  it  away,  as  it  was  not  likely  W8 
would  ever  come  to  own  it  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  For' 
our  part  we  were  quite  as  willing  as  he,  and  chance  befriended 
both  of  us:  for  the  countryman,  disgusted  at  our  in^sting  on 
the  formal  surrender  of  an  old  rag,  threw  the  tuoie  at  Ascyl- 
toa'a  head,  discharging  us  of  oil  claims  except  as  to  the  m&ntle, 
which  he  required  to  be  secured  as  the  only  subject  of  litiga- 
tion, Having  therefore  recovered  our  treasure,  as  we  thought, . 
we  hurried  away  to  our  inn,  and  having  bolted  our  door,  wa 
made  ourselves  merry  at  the  acuteness  both  of  the  mob  nuA 
of  our  aocusers,  who  had  with  so  much  cleverness  and  cir- 
cumspection given  us  back  our  money. 

[While  we  were  ripping  (he  tunic  ami  tHking  out  the  gold,  we  O' 
hoard  sorao  one  asking  tho  innheeper,  what  kind  of  people  those  were 
that  had  juet  now  come  in.  Being  Btarlled  al  the  question,  I  went  down, 
ailer  the  inquirer  was  gone,  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  learned 
that  a  Prielor'a  lictor,  whose  office  it  was  to  see  that  the  names  of  all 
euangera  were  enlered  in  the  public  registets,  bad  seen  a  couple  enter 
the  ian,  whose  names  Le  Lad  not  jet  token  down,  and  therefore  inquired 
of  what  country  they  were,  and  what  was  their  way  of  living. 

The  innkeeper  told  me  l^is  in  so  oiT-band  a  mniiner  as  to  make  a 
miapecl  we  were  not  safe  there;  ao  for  fear  of  being  taken  ap,  welbought 
it  best  to  go  out  for  the  present,  and  not  leturit  again  till  late  At  night, 
bat  leave  the  care  of  our  supper  to  Giton's  tnanagemcn 

Our  intention  being  to  keep  out  of  the  main  streets,  we  made  far  that 
qnarlec  of  ibe  city  in  which  we  were  likely  to  meet  least  company  ;  and 

'  Aiorlqfiouter/oTlJielaiByBraJ]    Qui  eolebat  aliqiiandi 
agere.    The  advocate  and  oiatoT  was  said  agere  causae;  but  agera  ml 
causas  was  to  exercise  functions  analogaus  to  Ibuae  of  the  modern  at'~ 
ney.    The  word  al'tjuaTtdo  implies  that  the  person  here  epoltcn  of 
not  a  regular  practitioner. 


in  &  by-place  we  saw  two  handaome  matronl j-laofcmg '  women, 
•nd  folloired  Ihem  softly  to  a,  small  temple,  wbicb  they  etilered,  and 
whenre  we  beacd  on  odd  humming  noiae,  a«  though  itveieToices  iuuing 
ftom  the  interior  of  a  cave.  Cuiioaity  impelled  ua  to  go  in  after  iheiii; 
and  we  saw  a  great  number  of  women  like  Bafl chants,  each  holding  a 
luaty  emblem  of  Priapus  in  her  hand.  More  we  were  not  allowed  la  see, 
fcr  no  sooner  were  they  aware  of  our  presence  than  they  set  up  such  a 
shout,  as  made  the  roof  of  the  temple  '  shake  again,  and  rushed  at  us  to 
seize  us  ;  but  we  took  to  our  heels,  and  ran  as  fist  as  we  could  to  our 

We  had  scarcely  despatched  the  supper  which  Giton  had 
provided  for  ua,  when  we  were  startled  by  an  unusually  loud 
knocking  at  the  door.  We  turned  pala,  and  asked  who  waa 
there  ?  "  Open  the  door  and  you  will  see,"  waa  the  answer. 
While  we  were  talking  the  bolt  dropped  off,  the  door  flew 
open,  and  a  woman  with  her  head  veiled  came  in,  the  very 
same  who  a  little  hcfore  had  been  with  tlie  countryman  in  the 
market.  "  What,"  said  she,  "  did  yon  think  to  make  a  fool  of 
me  ?  I  am  the  servant  of  Quartilhi,  whose  service  at  the  shrine 
you  disturbed.  She  is  just  at  hand,  and  desires  to  speak  with 
you.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  She  neither  deootmces  your  faull, 
nor  wishes  to  puaish  it ;  nay,  she  rather  wonders  what  god 
has  brought  such  well-bred  youths  into  her  neighbourhooiJ." 

We  remained  silent  and  knew  not  what  to  think  of  all  this, 
when  in  came  the  miatreas  herself  attended  by  a  young  giri, 

'  Matnmly-lookins  u-omen.]  Malicres  alolalas :  literally  women  dressed 
in  BtolcB.  The  slola  waa  the  cliaraeteristic  dress  of  the  Roman  mntrans, 
OS  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman  men.  Henco  the  merctrices  vers  not  al- 
ioned  lo  wear  it,  hut  only  a  dark-coloured  toga,  and  accordingly  Horace 
(Sat.  i.  3,  63)  speaks  of  the  matrona  in  contradistinction  tu  the  togala. 
The  stola  was  worn  over  the  tunic,  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet,  and 
waa  fastened  round  the  hodj  by  a  girdle,  leaiing  broad  folds  above  the 
breast.  The  tunic  did  not  reach  much  below  tke  knee  ;  but  the  essen- 
lial  difference  bclweon  the  tunic  and  stola  seems  lo  have  been,  that  the 
latter  had  always  an  instila  or  Hounce  sewed  lo  the  bottom  and  reaching 
to  the  inalep. 

•  rA«roo/iif(Ai!teinpfa.]  Templi  camera.  The  place  in  question  was 
oalled  aom'e  lines  back  sacellum,  a  word  which  is  nol  synonymous  with 
templum,  hut  means  a  sacred  enclnsure,  surroonded  by  a  fence  cr  wall, 
and  containing  an  altar,  eometimes  also  a  statue  of  thu  god  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  Featua  expressly  slates  thai  a  aacdlum  never  had  a  roof. 
IE  that  asaenion  is  correct,  it  follcwa  either  that  Petronius  blundered 
strangely  in  the  use  of  Iwo  very  tommon  words,  or  that  the  passage  be- 
fore ua,  which  belongs  to  the  so-called  Belgrade  discovery,  is  not  genuine. 
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^B    and  Bitting  down  on  mv  bed,  fell  a  weepiog  for  s< 

^H     Sdll  we  said  not  a  word,  but  stood  watching  in  astonishment 

^H     thia  extraordinary  display  of  tactitious  sorrow.     When  the 

^H     big  shower  waa  over,  she  turned  back  )ier  hood,  displajred  a 

^H     stem  countenance,  and  wringing  licr  hands  till   the  joints 

^f     cracked,"  What  impudence,"  she  said,  "isthis?  Whereleamed 

you  these  shams,  and  that  Blight  of  hand  you  have  lately  been 

beholden  to?     In  good  faith  I  am  aorry  for  you;  for  no  one 

ever  beheld  with  impunity  what  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to 

look  upon  i  and  truly  our  part  of  the  world  has  in  it  so  many 

present  deities,  that  you  may  more  easily  meet  with  a  god  than 

a  man.     But  do  not  think  I  am  come  with  any  vindictiTe 

purpose  ;  I  am  rathef  affected  with  compassion  for  your  youth 

I  than  angry  at  the  affront  you  have  put  upon  me ;  for  I  still 
think  it  was  in  pure  ignorance  you  committed  a  sacrilegious 
"  Last  night  I  waa  seized  with  such  a  perilous  shaking  fit 
that  I  was  afraid  I  had  got  a  tertian  ague ;  wherefore  in  my 
sleep  I  prayed  for  a  cure,  and  I  waa  commanded  to  go  in 
search  of  you,  that  you  might  aiiay  the  violence  of  my  disorder 
by  the  contrivance  indicated  to  me.  But  it  is  not  the  cure  I 
am  so  much  concerned  about ;  the  thought  that  anguishes  me 
to  death  is,  lest  in  youthful  levity  you  declare  what  you  saw 
in  the  temple  of  Priapua,  and  disclose  the  mysteries  of  the  gods 
among  the  vulgar.  I  therefore  stretch  forth  my  suppliant 
hands  to  your  knees,  and  beg  and  beseech  you  not  to  make  a 
jest  and  a  mock  of  our  nocturnal  rites,  nor  to  divulge  things 
which  have  been  kept  secret  for  so  many  years,  and  which 
are  not  thoroughly  known  to  every  one  even  among  our 
.mystics." 

After  this  deprecatory  harangue,  she  burst  again  into  tears, 
and  sobbing  violently  threw  herself  on  her  face  upon  ray  bed. 
Thereupon,  moved  at  the  same  time  by  pity  and  fear,  I  bade 
her  take  courage,  and  aasiired  her  that  we  would  never  open 
our  hps  about  those  holy  mysteries,  and  that  moreover,  if  her 
god  had  indicated  any  other  means  of  curing  her  'fever,  we 
would  second  the  intentions  of  divine  providence  at  any  risk 
to  ourselves. 

Cheering  up  at  this  promise  of  mine,  the  woman  fell  to 

kissing  ma  thick  and  three-fold,  and  passing  from  tears  to 

^M       laughter,  she  combed  buck  some  hairs  that  hung  over  my  ^M 
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cheeks  with  her  flngera.  "  I  make  a  truce  witli  you,"  she  said, 
"  and  withdraw  my  plaint  against  you.  But  had  you  not 
complied  with  respect  to  that  cure  I  required  »t  your  hands,  I 
had  plenty  of  persona  in  readinesa  for  to-morrow,  who  would 
have  avenged  my  honour  and  the  affront  you  put  upon  me. 

"  Contempt  is  loathsome;  glorious  'tia  to  away 
Obedient  minds ;  I  love  to  have  ray  way. 
The  wise  themselvee  will  oft  resent  an  ill ; 
But  they  are  victors  most  who  spare  to  kill." 

Then  clapping  her  hands  together,  she  suddenly  broke  out 
into  such  a  violent  fit  of  laughter  that  she  alarmed  us ;  so  did 
the  woman  who  had  come  in  first ;  so  did  the  girl  who  ac- 
coApanied  Quartilla;  while  we,  who  saw  no  cause  fur  no  sud- 
den a  change,  stood  amazed,  and  stai'ed  now  upon  each  other, 
and  now  upon  the  women. 

At  last  Quartilla  said,  1  have  given  orders  that  no  mortal  be 
permitted  to  come  into  this  inn  to-day,  that  I  may  receive 
&om  you  the  remedy  for  my  ague  without  interrnption. 

Ascyltos  was  somewliat  astounded  at  this  declaration,  and 
as  for  me,  I  turned  colder  than  a  Gallic  winter,  and  had  not 
power  to  utter  a  word.  But  I  ceased  to  fear  much  when  I 
considered  the  strength  of  the  party ;  for  they  were  but  three 
women,  quite  too  weak  to  effect  anytliing.  against  us,  who,  if 
we  had  nothing  more  of  man  about  us,  had  at  least  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  of  the  manly  sex.  We  were  all  well  pre- 
pared for  the  event ;  and  1  had  so  contrived  the  couples,  that 
if  it  came  to  a  fray,  I  was  to  grapple  with  Quartilla,  Ascyltos 
with  her  woman,  and  Giton  with  the  girl, 

[While  I  WBS  thus  contriviiig  the  mailer,  Quartilla  came  up  to  me  thst 
I  might  cure  her  of  her  ague  ;  but  tindiiig  herself  disappomted,  elie  llew 
out  in  a.  puEion,  and  returning;  soon  anci,  ahe  had  ua  seised  by  Bonte  un- 
known persoo»,  aud  forcibl;  conveyed  into  a  msguificeat  palace.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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rron  ihd  fahntchib. 

Now  indeed  our  courage  quite  failed  us,  and  nothing  hat 

certnin  death  stared  us  miserablf  in  the  face.  So  I  said  to 
Qaartilla,  If  you  intend  to  do  jour  worst  by  ua,  madam,  pray 
despatch  ua  quickly,  for  we  have  not  done  anything  bo  heinous 
as  to  deserve  that  we  should  be  racked  to  death.  Thereupon  - 
the  maid-aervant,  whose  name  was  Psyche,  spread  a  carpet  on 
the  floor,  and  tried  to  put  me  on  my  mettle ;  but  it  was  lost 
labour  i  I  was  as  cold  aa  a  thousnnd  deaths  could  make  me.^ 
Ascyltoa  had  muffled  his  head  in  bis  mantle,  as  having  had  a 
warning  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  meddle  with  other 
people's  secrets.  Meanwhile  Psyche  drew  out  two  ribbona 
from  her  bosom,  and  bound  my  Lands  with  one  of  tbcm  and 
my  feet  with  the  other. 

[Fuiding  myself  thus  manacled  and  fettered,  TbU  ia  not  the  way,  said 
I,  to  enable  me  to  cure  jour  mistress's  ague.  "  I  kngw  that,"  ehe 
swered,  "  but  1  hare  other  and  surer  medicaments  at  bund  :"  saying  which 
abe  banded  me  a  cup  full  of  satyrion,  and  so  meirLly  did  she  run  o 
praisa  of  its  wonderful  Tirtnea,  Ihat  she  induced  me  to  drink  up  almoat 
the  vhole  of  it ;  but  because  Ascyltoa  had  lately  slighted  her  adtances, 
ahe  throw  what  was  lell  of  it  upon  his  back  without  Ms  perceiving  it.} 

"  What ! "  said  Ascyltos,  when  this  pleasant  chat  waa  over, 
"am  I  not  worthy  to  got  a  sup?"  Psyche,  betrayed  by  my 
laughter,  clapped  her  hands  and  cried,  "  I  have  given  it  you, 
my  lad ;  you  have  drunk  up  the  whole  potion  to  your  own 

"  Is  it  80  ?  "  said  Quartilla,  shaking  her  sides  with  not  un- 
graceful laughter.  "  Has  Encolpiua  drunk  up  all  the  satjrrion 
we  had  ?"  At  last  not  even  Giton  could  abstain  from  laugh- 
ing, especially  when  the  Uttle  girl  had  thrown  her  anna  round 
his  neck,  and  given  him  a  multitude  of  kisses,  to  which  lie 
showed  no  repugnance. 

We  would  fain  have  cried  out,  but  there  waa  no  one  to  help 
us  ia  our  distress ;  moreover  Psyche  pricked  my  cheeke  with 

'  SoUicitaTit  bguina  mea  mille  jam  morlibua  frigida. 
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her  hair-pin  whenever  I  seemed  disposed  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  public,  whibt  the  little  girl  persecuted  Ascyltos  with  & 
sponge  which  she  had  dipped  in  satjrion.  Lastly,  in  came  an 
obscene  buffoon,  dressed  in  a  myrtle-coloured  robe,  with  a 
belt  round  hia  middle,  who  at  one  time  nearly  woiTied  the  life 
out  of  ua ;'  until  Quartilla,  holding  her  whalebone  wand  in 
her  hand,  and  with  her  robe  tucked  up,  made  a  sign  to  give 
us  quarter.  Then  each  of  *us  took  a  most  solemn  oath  that 
ao  horrible  a  secret  should  die  with  us. 

After  this  a  great  number  of  wrestlers  came  in,  and  rubbed 
us  all  over  with  stimulating  oil,  until,  being  Bomewhal  re- 
cruited after  our  fatigues,  we  put  on  dinner  dresses,  and  were 
shown  into  the  next  room,  where  three  couches  were  Iwdj 
and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  a  repast  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous style.  We  took  our  places  as  we  were  invited ;  the 
banquet  opened  with  a  marvellous  first  course,  and  we  were 
abundantly  treated  with  Falernian  wine.  Several  other 
courses  having  followed,  when  we  began  to  nod,  "What?" 
said  QuartiUa,  "do  you  think  of  sleeping,  when  you  know 
that  this  whole  live-long  night  is  due  to  the  worship  of 
Priapus?" 

Ascyltos,  however,  being  unable  to  keep  awake  after  all  he 
had  undergone,  Psyche,  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  scorned, 
smeared  all  his  face  with  lampblack,  as  he  lay  unconscious, 
and  charcoaled  his  lips  and  his  shoulders. 

I  too,  being  worn  out  by  the  persecutions  I  had  suffered, 
had  just  begun  as  it  were  to  sip  the  sweets  of  repose;  all  the 
household  too,  within  doors  and  without,  had  done  the  same ; 
some  lay  up  and  down  at  our  feet,  some  leaned  against  a  wall, 
and  some  lay  bead  to  head  fast  asleep  on  the  threshold.  The 
oil  in  the  lamps  having  burnt  low,  they  gave  a  weak  and  glim- 
mering Ught,  when  two  Syrian  slaves  crept  into  the  banquet 
room  to  steal  a  jar  of  wine.  But  while  they  were  scuffling 
among  the  dinner  utensils  and  snatching  the  jar  one  from  the 
other,  it  broke  in  two,  and  threw  down  the  table  with  all  the 
plate  upon  it ;  at  the  same  time  also  a  cup  faUing  from  some 
height  on  Psyche's  bed  as  she  lay  asleep,  cut  hor  head  open. 

'  tntimo  cimedus  BUpen-etiit  myrLhea.  Biibomalua  gtiusnpina,  cingu- 
loqne  succincCus,  modo  eilartis  noa  clunibns  cecidil,  modo  basiis  olidis- 
simis  inquiaavit. 
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Stnrting  up  ftt  the  blow  she  Bcreamed  aloud,  thereby  discover- 
ing  the  thieves,  and  waiting  some  of  the  druukurds.  The 
Syrians  seeing  themselves  caught  in  the  lact,  throw  themselves 
down  beside  one  of  the  couuhea,  and  began  to  enore  as  if  thej 
had  been  a  long  while  asleep. 

The  butler  having  by  this  time  woke  up,  put  more  oil  into 
the  dying  lamps,  and  the  attendants  having  rubbed  their  eyes 
returned  to  their  business,  whea  in  cume  a  woman  who  played 
on  the  cymbals,'  and  rouHed  us  all  with  her  tinkling.  The 
banquet  was  therefore  renewed,  and  Qaartilla  again  challenged 
us  to  drink  i  whilst  the  cymbal -player  put  atill  more  animation 
into  the  revellers. 

Presently  appeared  an  obscene  rascal,  the  most  witless  of  all 
buffoons,  and  one  quite  worthy  of  that  house,  who,  clapping 
hia  hands  together,  spouted  the  following  verses ; 
All  who  love  uncurb'd  delight, 

Delian  eunuchs,^  young  or  old. 

Hither  wing  jour  sportive  flight. 

Here  yom-  wanton  arts  unfold.' 

Having  done  with  hia  poetry,  he  smeared  my  lips  with  loath- 
some kisses  J  then  getting  on  the  couch  he  brayed  and  kneaded 
me  with  all  his  might.*  Streams  of  sweat  mingled  with  paint 
as  thick  as  gnm  poured  down  bis  forehead  and  face,  the 
wrinkles  of  which  were  so  stuffed  with  plaster  as  to  look  like 

'  A  iBoman  who  played  on  the  cymiolt.]  The  cymbal  was  a  very 
ancteat  inslrumenl.  being  used  in  Ihe  wutahip  of  Cybele.  Bacchna,  Jdoo, 
lUid  hU  Lhe  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  mythalog;.  It 
probably  came  from  the  Eaat,  Among  the  Jews  it  ftppeare  to  have  been 
in  common  uae.  Several  kinds  of  cymbals  are  represented  on  auoient 
monuments.  The  most  usual  fonn  was  UiBt  of  two  hollow  half  globea, 
either  with  transTeiae  handles,  or  with  cylindrical  stems  running  off  from 

*  Ditian  eunucht.']    The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Delos  were  very 
expert  in  the  praclice  of  costralian;  and  it  appeaia  from  Cicero  {pro 
Vanie^)  that  Ibey  carried  on  on  extensiTa  export  trade  in  annuchs. 
*  Hue  hue  convenite  nunc  spalalocinsdi, 
Pade  teudtte,  carsum  addite,  conrolate  planta, 
Femore  facili,  dune  agili,  et  manu  piocace, 
Mallea,  vetercs,  Deliaci  manu  recisL 
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'  Mox  et  enper  lectum  Tenlt,  alqne  omoi  tl  detexit  lecusantea.    Super 
inguiaa  mea  diu  mullumque  frustra  moluit. 


a  naked  wall  washed  by  rain.  I  could  no  longer  restrain 
my  tears,  but  vexed  beyond  endurance,  I  beseecli  you,  madam, 
I  cried,  is  tfaia  the  embasicete  you  promised  I  should  have  ? 

"  0  t!ie  witty  man,"  she  exclaimed,  gently  clapping  her 
bands;  "howclever  you  are!  Do  you  not  know  that  afellow 
of  this  kind  is  calSed  an  embasicete  ?  "  ' 

Thereupon,  that  my  comrade  might  not  fare  better  than 
myself,  said  I  to  her,  But  I  put  it  to  your  conscience,  shall 
A^yltos  alone  keep  holiday  here  ? 

"Is  it  so?"  said  she.  "Let  Ascyltos  have  his  share  too."  At 
the  word  my  incubus  quitted  me  for  my  companion,  and  nearly 
pounded  him  to  a  jelly .^  Giton  stood  laughing  aJl  the  while 
as  if  his  sides  would  split.  Quartilla  took  notice  of  him,  and 
aaked  with  much  curiosity  whose  boy  he  was.  Wlien  I  told 
her  he  was  my  favourite,  "  Why  then,"  said  she,  "  has  he 
not  kissed  me  ?  "  And  calling  him  to  hor  she  began  to  kiss 
him ;  then  putting  her  hand  under  liis  robe,  and  taking  hold 
■of  what  he  hardly  knew  the  use  of,  "  This,"  said  she,  "will 
be  well  enough  by  way  of  a  whet  for  me  to-morrow ;  for 
to-day  I  am  not  inclinod  to  put  the  beggar  over  the  gcn- 
tlernan."^ 

As  she  said  this,  Psyche  went  up  to  her  laughing,  and 
.■whispered  something  in  her  ear.  "  Right,  right,"  said  Quar- 
tilla, "  that  was  well  thought  of  Why  should  not  our  Paa- 
nycbis  lose  her  maidenhead?  There  can  never  be  a  finer 
opportunity."  Immediately  there  was  brought  in  a  pretty 
little  girl,  apparently  not  more  than  seven  years  old,  the  same 
that  had  accompanied  Quartilla  to  our  inn.  All  present  ap- 
plauded the  proposal,  and  in  compliance  with  their  eager 
demands  the  nuptial  proceedings  began. 

'  Dofounolknow.&c]  Quid  lunoninfe1lBieriiscin(Ed.unii>mbafliciBtain 
VDcari  t  The  joke  eongisls  in  the  double  loeauing  uf  the  word  eniftiMiciBios, 
which  is  properly  u,  cup  on  ge'ting  in""  bed,  (i/i^ame  toinic,)  what  we 
CHil  famiharl)'  "  a.  nightcap."  buL  may  a]ao  signif^  one  who  mounU  upon 
a  bed,  one  who  perambuli^il  omnium  cubilia,  aa  Calullua  says. 

*  Ab  hao  voce  equum  cintEdua  cnuuvit,  tianBitui^ue  ad  comitem  meum 
lacto,  cluaibus,  earn  baaiiBque  dislimt. 

'  Put  the  beggar  ottT  the  !/entlenian.^  Fosl  asellum  diaria  non  Bumo : 
lilerally,  I  will  not  parlake  o(  ordinary  lare  after  cboicB  Hah.  Here  again 
there  ia  a  play  of  worda.  Aaeltui  (JackssB)  was  the  iiamo  uf  a  fish 
greatly  eateemed  by  Roman  epicures ;  il  was  also  ft  common  term  ftFf 
deaignating  a  hamo  bene  vataiia,  ojini  inttar. 


I  was  quite  amazed,  and  protested  that  an  innocent  lad  like 
GitOD  was  incapable  of  playing  a  port  in  such  an  obscene  ex- 
hibition, and  that  Pannychia  was  not  of  an  age  to  endure 
what  II  bride  must  submit  to. 

"  Why,"  said  Qiiartilla,  "ia  she  younger  than  I  y 
J  began  ?  May  my  Juno  confound  me,'  if  I  can  remember 
that  I  ever  was  a  maid  ;  for  when  I  was  a  child  I  played 
with  boys  of  my  own  age,  and  afterwards  with  bigger  and 
bi^er  ones  as  my  years  increased,  until  I  reached  my  pre- 
sent age.  Hence,  I  believe,  comes  the  proverb.  She  will  bear 
him  a  bull  who  bore  him  a  calf."* 

Lest,  therefore,  Giton  should  run  a  great  hoEord  i 
absence,  I  also  got  up  to  assist  at  the  wedding. 

Psyche  hod  already  covered  the  girl's  head  with  the  nuptial 
Teil ; '  the  embeisicete  led  tho  way  with  a  torch  ;  a  long  train 
of  drunken  women  followed,  clapping  their  hands,  having  pre- 
TiouBly  strewed  the  nuptial  couch.  Then  Quartilla,  fired  by 
the  wanton  spectacle,  caught  hold  of  Giton,  and  dragged  hini  - 
into  the  bed-chamber ;  but  indeed  the  b  _ 
nor  did  the  girl  seem  frightened  at  the  name  of  matrimony. 
Ah  soon  then  as  they  were  in  bed,  and  the  door  shut  on  them, 
we  stole  softly  to  it,  and  first  of  all  QuartiUa  put  her  eye  to  a 
slit  made  on  purpose,  and  watched  their  childish  dalliance 
with  libidinous  curiosity.  She  also  drew  me  gently  to  her  to 
Bhore  her  enjoyment  of  the  scene ;  and  as  our  faces  met,  she 

'  May  my  Juno  coHfound  me.]  The  Juno  here  appsaled  li 
undoralood  u  tho  feminine  of  Genius.  The  iaUer  wna  the  tulolary  god 
BMigned  to  every  maa  at  bia  birth,  a  divine  soul,  ss  it  *ere,  altaobed  ti 
Mb  marlat  eiiBtenco;  llie  coitespanding  deity  peculiar  to  tbe  olhei  aei 
was  called  tho  J  uno  of  this  or  ihatwoman.— Bums,  who  wad  certainly  no 
a  reader  of  Pelroniiu,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  Itii  Jolly  Beggm  u 
arawal  exsftly  like  Quulilk'B  : 

I  once  waa  a  maid,  but  1  cannot  lell  vlien. 

And  all  my  delight  ia  in  proper  young  men. 

Some  onB  of  a  troop  of  dragoona  was  my  daddie; 

No  wonder  I'm  fond  of  a  aodger  laddie. 
■  SAa  toia  bear  him  a  bull,  &c.]  An  allusion  lo  the  feat  performed  by 
Milo  of  Crotona,  who  carried  a  two-year-old  bull  a  furlong  at  the  Olympic 
gamea,  and  then  killed  him  with  his  fist.  He  had  begun  by  carrying  the 
animal  when  it  was  n  calf,  and  had  continued  the  practice  daily  up  lo  tht 
time  of  hil  grand  exhibition. 

"  The  nuptial  neil.]     The ^mmeum,  which  was  of  a  bright  safiroa  01 
flame  coIuut,  designed  to  conceal  the  blushes  of  the  bride.    The  torch  | 
was  an  iuTariable  accompaniment  of  the  mairiage  pi 


every  now  and  then  snalched  an  open-mouthed  kiss,  as  if  by 
stealth,  when  she  was  not  occupied  in  peeping.' 

'  In  the  year  1800,  therti  was  publiahed  at  SCrasburg  a  preLcnded  frag- 
ment of  PetroniTis,  said  to  hare  been  found  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and 
purporting  to  supplywhnt  was  wanting  in  the  text  of  Ihe  previous  editions 
at  tliia  place.  It  was  one  ot  Uie  ablest  literary  forgeries  ever  perpelrated. 
So  nell  was  the  style  of  Ihe  original  imitated  as  lo  deceive  all  the  eriticti, 
until  the  hoax  was  cocfoBscd  by  its  author,  a  Spaniard  named  Marchena. 
His  pamphlet  being  now  rery  rare,  we  will  gratify  the  roader'a  curiosilj 
by  a  reprint  ot  the  supposililious  l«xt. 


Hro;  dam  Bard,  ingenii  sono  forea  rapente  pcratrepuat,  oranibusque, 
quid  tarn  inopinus  sonitua  csset,  mirantibus,  militem,  ex  eicubiis  noc- 
tutnis  UDun.  distrioto  gladio,  adoleseentorumquc  turba  Btipatum.  con- 
spicimus.  Trucibua  ille  ocniia  ac  Thraaonicu  gealu  omnia  circuicEpici- 
ebal;  tandem  Quarlillaro  intueua:  Quid  id  eat,  inqait,  mutier  impndia- 
■ima  ?  Falsis  me  pollicilalioaibua  ludls,  nocteque  prumissa  fraudas  ^  At 
non  impune  ferea,  tuque  amatorquc  iste  tuns  ine  eaae  hominem  intel- 

Dicto  Budienles  militia  comites  me  Quartillamque  adligant,  oa  ori, 
peclori  pectus,  femur  denlque  femori  applicantes,  nee  sine  magno  risu. 
EmiiasioffltoH  autcm,  juflsu  militia,  olidi  oris  fcedioaimiB  oaouliB  lolum  me 
misemm  caQSpuri:abat ;  qisie  nee  cffiigere,  Dec  nilo  modo  vilare  valebam. 
Constupravit  tandem  el  gaudium  integrum  hausit.  Interim  Wlyrieo, 
quod  pauio  ante  ebiberam,  omnes  in  venerem  nervos  intendenle,  Quar- 
tillain  valenter  permolere  ctnpi,  nee  ilia,  libidine  accensa.  ludo  gravabalur. 
Solvebantiir  in  riaum  juvenes,  jocoso  accna  pcnnolij  namque  a  turpia- 
limo  cinsdo  aubactna,  ingraliia  ac  pene  inscius,  qiiam  cieberrime  cevebam 
quum  Quartilla  crisaaret. 

Pannyohifi  inlcrea,  nlpola  nee  veneri  malura,  clamorem  inlendit, 
inileiqua  ad  repentinom  lamentationom  animum  adveriit.  Devirgini- 
batur  enim  tenerrima  puella,  viclorque  Gitou  hand  iacruenta  spolia  re- 
al. Quo  Bpeeloculo  milea  pecmotua  impetum  vi  Tacit;  arclissimis- 
impleiibua  nunc  Pannycbida,  nunc  Gitooa,  nunc  simul  ambos  per- 
^bnt.  Effusa  in  fletum  TJrgo  letali  ut  porcuret,  obEiecrabatur ;  Bed 
jlihil  precea  proBcicbaut,  furebatque  miles  in  Tenerem  immaluram. 
Operuil  ergo  Pannychis  caput,  quidquid  fata  porlendcrent  passuia. 

Tunc  vero  anus.  Ilia  ipsa  quco  dudum  me  domicilium  quierentem  luse- 
ral,  velut  a  cmlo  domiaaa  miseiai  Pamiychidi  auxilio  fuit.  Magnia  ilia 
■  olamoribna  domam  intral,  »icum  proiinium  pererrare,  pradonoa  aulu- 
fhiatra  cives  Quiritium  fidem  imptorare,  nee  vigUum  eicubias,  aut 
10  aopiiaa,  ant  commeasaCionibua  intentas,  pneato  esie.    Uic  miles 
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[I  was  so  tired  of  QuartiUa's  fulsomeness  that  I  thought  of  inaking 
my  escape.  I  communioated  my  design  to  Ascyltos,  who  was  well 
pleased  with  it,  for  he  wanted  to  be  rid  of  Psyche's  importunity.  The 
thing  might  easily  have  been  done,  had  not  Giton  been  shut  up  in  tiie 
chamber ;  for  we  were'  resolved  to  take  him  with  us,  and  not  leave  him 
at  the  mercy  of  those  lustful  strumpets.  While  we  were  anxiously  ponder- 
ing the  matter,  Pannychis  fell  out  of  bed,  dragging  Giton  after  her.  He 
was  not  hurt,  but  the  girl  having  slightly  bruised  her  head,  set  up  such  a 
squalling,  that  Quartilla  rushed  in  a  fright  into  the  room,  leaving  us  ttee 
to  escape ;  and  without  losing  a  moment  we  flew  to  our  inn,  where] 

jumping  at  once  into  bed,  we  passed  the  rest  of  the  night 
without  fear.  • 

[When  we  went  abroad  the  next  day  we  fell  in  with  two  of  the  fellows 
who  had  carried  us  off  by  QuartiUa's  orders.  The  moment  Ascyltos  set 
eyes  on  them,  he  briskly  attacked  one  of  them,  and  having  disabled  him, 
came  to  my  aid  against  the  other,  who  defended  himself  so  vigorously, 
that  he  wounded  us  both,  though  but  slightly,  and  got  o£f  himself  unhurt.] 


CHAPTER  V. 


TRIMALCHIO'S  BANQUET — THE  PRELIMINARIES  —  TRIMALCHIO'S  HOUSE  — 
THE  STEWARD  AND  THE  DELINQUENT  SLAVE — THE  GUSTATIO  OR  FIRST 
COURSE. 

It  was  now  the  third  day,  specified  in  the  invitation  we  had 
received  to  Trimalchio's  free  banquet;^  but  as  we  had  re- 

graviter  commotus,  preecipitanter  se  ex  Quartillse  domo  abduxit;  eum 
insecuti  comites  Pannychida  impendente  periculo,  nos  omnea  metu  li- 
beramut. 

^  Free  banquetJ]  Libera  coena :  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  has  been 
purposely  left  as  undetermined  in  the  translation  as  it  is  in  the  original. 
It  has  been  variously  interpreted,  as  signifying,  1.  a  banquet  at  which 
there  was  no  mcigUter  or  chairman ;  2.  one  in  which  the  guests  were  to 
be  without  restraint,  a  free  and  easy  entertainment ;  3.  or  to  which  per- 
sons of  all  sorts  were  to  be  admitted ;  4.  or  in  which  the  company  was 
to  consist  chiefly  of  freed-men ;  5.  or  at  which  slaves  were  to  receive 
their  freedom ;  6.  or  at  which  even  slaves  were  to  be  free  for  the  nonce 
as  guests.  The  phrase  is  applicable  in  any  one  of  these  senses  to  the 
narrative  which  follows. 
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cdved  some  wounds,  we  thought  it  more  advisable  to  abscond 
than  to  remain  where  we  were.  Therefore  [we  hurriBd  to  our 
inn,  went  (o  bed,  and  aa  our  wouada  were  triBiiig,  we  dressed  tbera  wiLh 

One  of  our  roguea  however  had  been  left  on  the  ground,  and  wa  were 
afraid  of  a  diacovery.)  While  then  we  were  anxiously  ponder- 
ing how  to  get  out  of  this  scrape,  we  were  startled  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  Agamemnon's  servant.  "  What,"  said  he, 
"  do  you  not  know  who  gives  an  entertainment  to-day  ?  It 
13  Trimalchio,'  a  most  sumptuous  man  ;  he  has  a  time-piece' 
in  his  banqueting -room,  and  a  trumpeter  on  purpose  to  let 
him  know  from  time  to  time  how  mach  of  his  span  of  life 
gone  by."  So  we  dresaed  in  haste,  forgetting  aU  our 
troubles,  and  told  Giton,  who  had  iiitherto  very  willingly  acted 
the  part  of  a  servant,  to  follow  us  to  the  bath. 

'  Triaaldiio,]    A  name  of  Greek  etymology,  signifying  trebly  volup- 

'  A  time-pisce.']  The  Greeks  and  Romans  measured  the  lapse  of  tiniQ 
either  by  the  length  or  Lhe  position  of  the  sun's  shadow,  as  ascertained 
■fay  a.  gnomon  or  by  a  sun-diai,  oi  by  the  flow  of  water.  The  instrament 
oommunly  mod  for  the  latter  purpoaE  was  called  a,  clepsydra,  and  was 
•nalogoue  in  principle  to  our  modem  hour-glasses,  only  it  was  filled  with 
,  water  instead  of  sand.  II  seems  at  first  to  have  been  used  only  for  mea- 
miing  the  length  of  time  during  which  persons  were  allowed  to  apeak  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  not  to  have  been  made  of  any  transparent  ma- 
terial, but  of  bronze  or  brass,  ao  that  it  cauM  not  be  seen  in  the  clepsydra 
itself  what  quantity  of  water  hod  escaped.  Siich  an  instrument  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  horologium  ;  but  amaller  ones  mode  of  glass  were 
used  rory  Barly  in  famihes  for  the  purpoaes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for  di- 
viding llie  day  into  twelve  equal  parts.  These,  however,  did  not  show 
the  time  quite  correctly  all  the  year  round ;  firat,  because  the  water  ran 
out  foster  or  slower  according  Cu  Tariations  of  temperature ;  and  socondly, 
becaose  the  length  of  the  hours  varied  in  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Beconrse  was  had  to  many  contrivances  for  remedying  these  dsfecli ;  liut 
all  snch  improvements  on  the  old  clepsydra  were  excelled  by  the  tngeni- 
oua  invention  of  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  malhematiciBD  of  Alexandria 
(about  13S  B.  c).  It  was  called  a  hydraulic  horologe,  and  is  described 
by  Vitravius  (ii.  9).  Water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  were 
thereby  turned.  Their  regular  rooycment  was  communicated  to  a  small 
Uatue,  which  gradually  rising  pointed  with  a.  little  stick  to  the  hours 
marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to  the  mechanism.  It  indicated 
the  hours  regularly  thronghout  the  year,  but  still  required  to  be  often  at- 
tended to  and  regulated.  This  complicated  and  costly  kind  of  horologe 
is  no  doubt  lhe  one  spoken  of  in  the  text.  It  seems  never  to  have  come 
into  general  use,  and  was  probab^  found  only  in  the  houses  of  very 
wealuiy  people.  See  Smith's  Diet.  ur.  aud  Rom.  Antiq.,  art.  Horohgiiim. 
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We  meanwhile,  dressed  in  banqueting  costume,  begai 
stray  about,  or  rather  to  amuse  ourselves  a^  we  loitered  near 
the  groups  of  hall-players ;  and  there  we  observed  a  bald- 
pated  man,  in  a  russet  tunic,  at  play  among  a  group  of  long- 
haired boys.*  But  our  attention  was  not  so  much  attracted 
by  the  boys,  though  they  were  well  worth  our  notii*,  as  by  the 
master  of  the  house  himself,  who  was  playing  in  sandals,* 
with  green  balls.  He  never  touched  one  again  after  it  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  ;  but  a  servant  stood  near  with  a  bag  full 
of  balls,  with  which  he  supplied  the  players. 

We  also  retoarked  other  curious  thin^  There  were  two 
eunuchs  standing  opposite  each  other,  one  of  whom  held  a 
silver  urinal,  and  the  other  counted  the  balls  ;  not  those  which 
the  players  were  tossing  to  and  fro,  but  those  which  fell  on 
the  ground,* 

Whilst  we  were  admiring  these  reBnements,  Menelaus  came 
up  to  U3  and  said,  "  This  is  the  person  with  whom  you  are  b 
dme  ;*  and  indeed  what  you  now  see  is  the  prelude  to  your 
entertainment." 

He  was  yet  speaking,  when  Trimalchio,  like  a  very  magni- 
ficent man  as  he  was,  snapped  his  lingers,  at  which  sign  the 
eunuch  held  the  urinal  to  him  as  he  played ;  then  calling  for 
water  to  wash  his  hands,  he  just  dipped  his  fingers  into  it  and 
dried  them  on  the  boy's  hair. 

It  would  have  taken  too  long  to  note  every  particular  {  so 
we  entered  the  bath,  and  from  the  sweating  room  we  passed 

'  Long-haired  boyi.']  To  wear  (he  hair  long  wiu,  in  the  male  sex,  a, 
token  of  the  vilust  dcpiavity.  St.  AmbroBn  quou-a  u  proverb  to  this  eflecl : 
Nullus  coniatus  qui  non  idem  cinivdus. 

'  Plat/ing  ia  landali,']  Soleatui :  this  wiLS  one  of  Trimslchio's  endless 
eccenlricilies.  Among  the  better  classes  the  use  of  ihesolea  orsscdal  vas 
eonfiaad  to  the  house  or  Ibe  bulb.  According  to  Aulus  Gellins,  it  was 
indecorous  lo  appear  in  public  in  anch  foot-gear. 

'  Counted  tie  oaUt,  not  thoie  ahieh,  &c.]  There  were  several  kinds  of 
ball  play  in  use  among  the  Kamans,  most  of  which  seem  to  have  consisted 
in  various  modes  of  throwing  and  catching.  The  most  favoorite  game 
van  the  Irigon,  or  pila  trigonalis,  which  was  played  by  three  persons  stand- 
ing in  the  fonn  of  a  triangle.  Another,  as  represented  ma  painting  in  the 
baths  of  TiiUB,  in  which  font  players  are  engaged  in  throwing  and  catch- 
ing gix  bilta, 

*  You  are  to  dine.']  Literally,  you  are  lo  plant  your  elbow,  which  is 
equiralont  lo  the  slang  phrase,  to  put  one's  feet  under  a  man's  mahogsny- 
The  Romans  reclined  at  meals,  resting  on  their  left  elbows,  with  Iheic 
heads  to  the  table,  (heir  feel  pointing  from  it. 
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St  once  all  reeking  into  the  chilling  room.'  As  for  Trimnlchio, 
after  being  sluiced  with  perfumes  he  was  rubbed  dry,  not  with 
towels,  but  with  blankets  of  the  softest  and  finest  wool.  Mean- 
while three  bath  doctore'  were  drinking  Falernian  in  his 
presence ;  and  as  they  brawled  and  apilfed  a  good  deal,  Tri- 
malchio  told  them  it  was  the  same  wine  he  drank  himself. 
Then  they  wrapped  bim  in  a  searlet  mohair  mantle,'  and  put 
him  into  a  litter,  preceded  by  four  richly  bedizened  footmen 
and  a  wheeled  chair,*  in  which  sat  his  favourite,  a  withered, 
blear-eyed  eunuch,  uglier  than  his  master.  As  Trimolchio  was 
boroe  along,  a  musician  walked  beside  him  with  two  very  small 
flutes,  and  bending  forward  as  if  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  he 
kept  playing  aU  the  way.  Satiated  with  wonder,  we  followed, 
and  arrived  with  Agamemnon  at  the  gate,  od  one  of  the  pillars 
of  which  hung  a  tablet  with  this  inscription  : 

ANT  SLATE 

WHO  SHAIL  GO  OUT  OF  D00R3  WITHOUT  HIS  MASTER'S  LEAVE, 

SHALL   RECEIVE 

ONE  HDfTDIlED  LASHEB. 

At  the  entrance  stood  the  porter  dressed  in  green,  with  a 
cherry-coloured  sash,  and  engaged  in  picking  peas  in  a  silver 
dish ;  and  over  the  door,  in  a  golden  cage,  hung  a  parti- 
coloured magpie,  who  saluted  the  company  as  they  entered. 
But  while  I  was  staring  open-mouthed  at  all  I  saw  before,  I 


I  Tht  Bweatias  roam,  &c.]  Tho  Roma 
'»re  in  use  at  this  day  all  over  tho  East,  e 
in  Bome  of  which  the  balhei  was  exposed 
lure,  itepidanutn.)  or  Tery  hoi,  (caJidoriu. 
he  was  dashed  wlLh  cold  wster. 

'  Bath  doetors.}  latralipts.  This  was  i 
aliple,  or  ttnoinlera,  who  were  merely  bath  : 
the  oUier  hand,  professed  to  be  phyaiciani 
they  were  generally  quacks,  who  had  proma 
grade  of  their  calling,  like  fame  of  ihe  se 
day,  who  began  their  career  oa  balb-mci 
eslablishmeDis. 

*  A  mohaiT  iBonifc.]  Gaasapa  :  this  wa 
very  long  woo!  on  one  side. 

'  A  Kheeted  chair.]     Cheiramaiio  :  Ihia 

'    lated  Bedon  chair,  Ihe  Latin  name  for  w1 

cheiromaEium  curresponded  lo  our  inialid  i 

uid  itos  moved  by  men  instead  of  aniroola- 


L  batlis  were  like  those  which 
id  contained  several  chambers, 
a  vapour  of  moderate  lempern- 
i,)aud  in  othera  {frigidaraim) 


inplin 


I  from  the  lower 
■-dubbed  doclora  uf  onr  own 
at  soma  of  Ihe  water-cure 

a  kind  of  Ihiclt  eloth  with 

IBS  been  erroneonsly  trans- 
ch  is  Bella  geslatoria.    The 
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had  liked  to  have  fallen  backwnrda  und  broken  my  legs.  For 
to  the  lefl  as  we  eniercct,  not  far  from  the  porter's  lodge,  aa 
cuormoiis  chained  dog  was  painted  on  the  wall,  with  an  in- 
Bcription  over  it  in  capital  letters :  beware  op  the  dogJ 
My  companions  laughed  heartily ;  but  my  fright  was  soon 
over,  and  I  continued  to  eiamine  all  the  frescoes  on  the  wall. 
There  was  a  market  of  alavea  with  labels  hung  from  their 
necks ;  and  Trimalchio  liimself,  with  long  hair,  a  caduceus  iit 
his  hand,  and  led  by  Minerva,  was  making  his  entry  into 
Some.  In  another  place  was  shown  how  he  had  learned  to 
keep  accounts,  and  how  ho  had  come  to  be  made  steward; 
and  the  painter,  like  an  esact  man,  had  been  careful  to  explain 
everything  by  legends.  At  the  end  of  the  portico  Mercury 
was  lifting  up  the  hero  by  the  cliio,  and  placing  him  aloft  on 
a  tribuDai.  Fortune  Stood  by  with  her  cornucopia,  and  the 
three  Fates  apinoing  a  golden  thread. 

I  noticed  also  Id  the  portico  a  troop  of  runuing  footmi 
erciaing  under  the  directions  of  a  master.  I  saw  besides,  a 
large  console  in  a  corner,  and  in  it  a  shrine,  in  which  were 
deposited  lares  of  silver,  a  marble  Venus,  and  a  golden  caaket, 
no  small  one  either,  in  which  they  told  us  were  preserved  the 
first  shavings  of  Trimalchio's  beard,  ^ 

I  asked  the  hall-keeper'  what  were  the  paintings  ii 
middle  of  the  portico.     The  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  he  repUed, 
and  the  combata  of  gladiators  given  under  I^nas. 

We  had  no  time  to  examine  further,  being  now  arrived  at 

'  Bueaft  the  dog.]     A  aimilnr  puiiliiiguid  uiaciiplJoi)h>.Te  beenfinind 
amonit  tho  ruins  at  Pompeii. 

'  The  firit  ihavingi  of  Triiaakhlo' t  beardJ]  Muiycon 
this  trait  a  pointed  altuaiunlo  tbefsct  recorded bjrSuetoniui.tiutt  Nero  pnt 
up  hia  first  beard  in  a  gold  box  set  with  pearls  and  dedicated  (o  Jupiter 
C^iitolinus.  Buf  lliis  is  q  groundless  assumption;  for  the  practice  of 
dedicating  the  firsl-fruita  of  the  manly  chin  to  some  god  was  conuno 
all  [he  Romans  from  the  lime  when  tne  custom  of  shaving  was  Jtrst  in 
duued  among  them.  Nor  was  Nero  the  only  Roman  who  encloBad  Uifl 
offering  in  so  costly  a  case.  Statius,  for  instance,  (Praf.  ad  Silo.  iiL,) 
mentions  a  persou  who  sent  his  hair  as  an  ottering  to  £aeulspiuK  Pec- 
gamenuB,  and  reqnealed  Statins  to  wrile  some  dedicatory  ti 
occaaion.  He  sent  the  hair  with  a  boi  aet  with  precious  i 
gemmata  pyxide)  and  a  mirror. 

■  The  KaU-ktepsr.]  Atriensem.  This  was  one  of  lie  principal  domes- 
tics whose  business  it  vas  tn  take  care  of  the  atrium  and  its  laluable  ci 
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-the  banqueting  hall,  at  the  entrance  of  which  sat  the  steward 
receiving  accounts.  But  what  strucic  mc  most  was  to  see  the 
door-posts  adorned  with  rods  and  axes,  resting  as  it  were  on 
the  brazen  prow  of  a  ship,  whereon  wna  inscribed, 

TO  GAIUS   POMPaiDS   THIMALCHIO 
AN  AUGCSTAL   SEVHt,' 
CINNAMUS  HIS   STEWARD. 

Below  this  inscription  a  lamp  with  two  branches  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  and  two  tablets  were  fixed,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  door:  one  of  these,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
bore  this  inscription, 


,  On  the  other  was  represented  the  course  of  the  moon  and  the 
Beven  stars ;  and  what  days  were  lucky,  what  unlacky,  with 
an  embossed  stud  to  distinguish  Clie  one  from  the  other. 

When  we  had  seen  enough  of  these  fine  things  we  were 
about  to  enter  the  banqueting  room,  when  one  of  the  servants, 
.placed  there  for  the  purpose,  cried  out.  Right  foot  I'ORE- 
MOST  !^  Truly  we  were  somewhat  fluttered  lest  any  of  us 
should  transgress  therole;  however,  just  as  we  were  all  step- 
ping out  together  in  proper  order,  a  stripped  akve  threw  him- 
self at  our  feet,  entreating  us  to  intercede  for  hiin,  and  save 
liim  from  punishment ;  his  fault  was  no  great  one ;  it  was 

'  An  auijiutal  iroir.]  The  Augustalea  were  wi  order  qf  priests  in  the 
muDiciplit,  wboBe  duty  it  wns  to  attend  lo  the  religious  rites  belonging  to 
the  Lores  and  Penatea,  -whinh  Augustus  put  up  in  plaj:eii  wbcre  two  ai 
more  vajb  met.  The  AuguBtnlea  .were  selected  from  the  libertini,  and 
m  most  iDunicipia  the^  formed  a  kind  of  cutpomtion,  of  which  the  Drat 
BIX  in  impoTtuice  had  the  title  of  seviri.  The  olHce,  which  was  called 
augnalBliUta,  was  looked  upon  aa  honourable,  and  was  much  sought  after 
'  1)y  the  more  wealthy  hherlini ;  and  it  appears  Ihnl  the  decurionee  in  the 
'  municiplA  were  accustomed  to  aelt  the  dignity,  since  special  mention  is 
made  of  instances  in  which  it  was  conferred  giatnitonely,  ia  consideration 
of  benefits  conferred  on  the  town. 

'  Sight  fooi  foTtmost.'^  The  Romans  were  moal  solicitons  to  avoid  the 
ill  amen  of  passing  throngh  a.  door  with  the  left  foot  in  ndvnnce.  For 
Haa  {eason  Vitrailns  fiii.  4)  lays  il  down  ns  a  m)ei  that  the  steps  leading 
into  a  temple  should  always  be  of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  wor- 
shipper, after  placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  stepi  would  lh«n  place 
the  some  foot  on  the  threshold  also. 
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only  that  some  of  tho  steward's  clothes,  hnrdly  worth  t«n 
sesterces,  had  been  stolen  from  lijm  at  the  bath.' 

Facing  about,  therefore,  still  right  foot  foremost,  we  went 
ap  to  the  steward,  who  was  counting  gold  in  bis  oiBce,  and 
besought  him  to  pardon  the  slare.  Looking  up  haughtily 
he  replied,  "  It  is  not  so  much  the  loss  which  frets  me,  as  ] ' 
negligence  of  the  rascal.  He  has  lost  me  tlie  garments  I  ui 
to  wear  at  tabic,  which  a  client  of  mine  presented  me  with 
my  birth-day.  They  were  of  the  right  Tyrian  dye,  I  assi 
you,  though  but  once  dipped.  However,  I  forgive  the  oSendex 
at  your  request." 

Deeply  sensible  of  this  great  favour,  we  went  back  to  the 
banqueting  room,  where  we  were  met  by  the  same  slave  for 
whom  we  had  interceded,  who  astonished  us  with  a  multitude 
of  kisses  and  thanks  for  our  kinduess.  "  In  fine,"  said  he, 
"  you  ahall  presently  know  whom  you  have  obliged.  The 
master's  favourite  wine  is  the  servant's  thanks -offering." 

At  last  we  took  our  places.  Egyptian  boys  poured  snow- 
water on  our  hands  j  after  them  came  others,  who  with  great 
dexterity  picked  our  toe-nails  ;'  nor  were  they  silent  during 
this  unpleasant  office,  but  sang  all  the  while,  I  had  &  mind 
to  try  if  all  the  household  were  vocalists,  and  therefore  called 
for  wine  :  up  came  a  boy  on  the  instant  and  handed  it  to  ins 
with  the  same  falsetto  trilling;  call  for  what  you  would  iC 
WHS  always  the  some ;  so  that  you  would  rather  have  taken 
them  for  a  company  of  pantomimista  than  the  servants  of  ft 
man  of  good  station. 

A  magnificent  first  course^  was  served  up,  for  we  were  all 
reclined  except  Triraalchio,  for  whom,  after  a  new  fashion,  tha 

■  SUUnfrom  him  at  the  balhS]  Pa<!9np;i?s  itbound  in  tbi?  clnasics  show-  J 
ing  that  ihe  publiu  bntha  vere  ereatly  infested  with  thieves,  wlio  moda  ■ 
booty  of  the  bathers'  elulhea.  ] 

t  Picked  our  toe-naila,]  It  ifis  iiaual  to  lie  bareroot  at  tnble.  Whan* 
B  man  went  out  to  dinner  he  iTRlked  in  iIioGa  (calceue),  (nking  vith  him  I 
ilipptra  (aoccue)  or  aimdalB  (solea),  vhich  he  pui  on  when  he  entered  f 
the  house.    Before  roclming  at  table  these  trerc lakec  awny  byaaervanLV 

*  A  magnificmt  fint  couni.]  This  was  thu  prom^ibit  or  aniecana,  I 
here  called  gmtaiio;  it  Was  usually  made  up  of  alt  eons  of  thingswhidil 
wore  deemed  proTocatice  of  appetite.  Egga  too  were  so  indispensable  (o  -I 
Iha  tirat  courae,  that  they  almustgavaa  name  toil  iaboro  laqxtt  ad  main).  I 
In  the  present  instance  ws  SM  the  promulsts  served  up  in  a  sort  of  epergn»  I 
called  a  promulaidaT. 
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chief  place'  was  reserved.  On  the  promulaidary  stood  an  ass 
in  Corinthian  metal,  with  two  panniers  containing  oiivea,  white 
on  one  side,  blauk  on  the  other ;  and  flanked  by  two  silver 
dishes,*  on  the  borders  of  which  was  engraved  Trimalchio's 
name  with  tiie  weight  of  metal  in  each.  There  were  also 
little  salvers  in  the  shape  of  bridges,  on  which  were  laid  dor- 
micie*  strewed  over  with  honey  and  poppy  seed ;  and  smoking- 
hot  sausages  on  a  silver  gridiron,  beneath  which  [by  way  of 
black  and  live  cools]  lay  damsons  and  pomegranate  grains. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  these  dainties  when  Triraalchio 
himself  was  ushered  in  with  a  flourish  of  music,  and  was  bol- 
stered up  on  his  couch  with  a  numher  of  httle  pillows,  which 
set  some  indiscreet  persons  among  us  a-laughing.  And  well 
they  might,  for  his  shaven  pate  poked  out  of  a  scarlet  mantle, 
which  loaded  his  neck,  and  over  the  mantle  he  had  put  a 
napkin  adorned  with  a  lattclave,^  with  fringes  that  hung  on 

'  The  chief  plaee.^  A  triclinium  consisled  of  three  heda,  or  conches, 
nmoGd  along  three  sides  of  a  quailiilaleriil  table,  nnd  eacli  bed.  accom- 
modated three  persons.  The  lliree  beds,  and  the  Baveral  places  on  each, 
vere  dislini;uished  as  nppei,  middle,  and  lower,  (summui,  Hiediua,  imiti,) 
Bud  differed  much  in  poiol  of  rank.  The  middle  coui-ji  was  the  moat 
honourable,  then  the  ttimmiu,  which  vaa  lo  the  left  of  the  medius,  and  lut 
the  iraiu,  nhich  was  lo  the  right.  Thelectua,  cr  conch,  bad  a  miling  along 
at  one  end,  where  lay  a  cushion  ;  the  rest  of  the  places  wero  separated  by 
pillows.  On  this  railing  the  person  lay  with  his  left  arm,  so  that  tlie 
intK>  would  have  bad  the  railing  next  to  the  mtiSut,  whilst  that  of  Iho 
tummui  would  have  been  at  the  eitreme  end  oppoaile.  The  most  liou- 
ourable  place  was  that  next  to  the  railing,  Uien  the  ceatie,  and  lastly  the 
lowest  one.  But  to  this  rule  the  tnediui  was  an  exception;  for  on  that 
the  lowest  place  was  first  in  rank,  and  also  the  seat  of  honoor  of  the  whole 
triclinium,  and  always  left  for  the  most  important  person  ;  hence  it  was 
(rften  called  consularia.  The  host  took  the  adjoining  place,  the  upper- 
most on  the  Itctva  iimis,  in  order  tn  fao  aa  near  as  possible  to  the  must 
distinguished  gnesL.     See  Bekker's  Gallna. 

'  Flanked  by  tiro  liieer  diiAts.'}  Tegebant  asellum  duce  lancis,  i.  e. 
latna  oaelh  claadebanL    So  Statins, 

Hmic  legit  laaiusque  pater,  plaudiisque  Phernneus. — Hriiu, 

■  Dermici.]   These  Uttleanimals  areallllingood  repute  among  modem 

'  A  napkin  adortied  with  a  laliclava,]  Tho  laticlaTa,  elavju  laiui,  was 
ft  broad  purple  band  extending  down  the  front  of  the  tnnio,  and  was  a 
distinctive  badge  of  the  senatorial  order.  Those  who  were  entitled  lo  it, 
would,  if  tain  men,  have  their  uapkine  adorned  wilh  it.  See  Martial,  iv. 
46, 17,  Lalo  variala  mappa  clavo.  Trimalchio  could  not  bavo  displayed 
his  vulgar  arrogance  more  Btriklngly  than  by  the  assnmplion  of  the  lali- 
clave,  to  which  he  had  no  more  right  than  a  retired  bnller  has  to  sport  a 
ducal  coronet. 
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either  side.  He  had  also  a  lar^  gilded  ring  on  (be  little 
finger  of  hia  left  hund,  and  on  the  last  joint  of  the  finger  next 
it  a  smaller  ring  that  tieenied  of  pure  gold,  but  starred  with 
steel.'  And  to  let  us  Bee  that  these  were  not  the  whole  of  hia 
bravery,  he  stripped  his  right  arm,  which  was  adorned  with  a 
golden  bracelet,  and  an  ivorj  circle  fastened  with  a  gliatening 
plate  of  gold. 

Picking  his  teeth  with  a  silver  pin,  "  My  friends,"  said  he, 
'  I  had  no  mind  to  come  yet  to  table ;  but  lest  my  absence 
should  keep  you  waiting,  I  deprived  myself  of  my  amusement. 
Tou  will  allow  me  however  to  finish  my  game." 

A  boy  followed  him  with  a  draught-board  of  juniper  wood 
ind  crystal  dice  ;  and  I  noticed  one  surpassing  piece  of 
luxury,  for  instead  of  black  and  white  pieces  he  had  medals  of 
silver  and  gold. 

Meantime,  whilst  he  was  sweeping  off  his  adversary's  piecea, 
and  we  were  still  engaged  with  the  first  courr^e,  a  machine  was 
handed  in  with  a  basket  on  it,  in  which  sat  a  hen  carved  of 
wood,  her  wings  lying  round  and  hollowed  as  if  she  was 
brooding.  The  musiciitns  struck  up,  and  two  servants  began 
immediately  to  search  the  straw  under  the  hen,  and  drawing 
forth  some  peafowl's  e^s  distributed  them  among  the  guests. 

At  this  Trimalchio  turned  towards  us  and  said,  "  My 
friends,  I  gave  orders  that  this  hen  should  be  set  upon  pea- 
fowl's eggs,  but,  by  Hercules,  I  nm  afraid  they  are  half 
hatched.     However,  we  will  try  if  they  are  yet  eatable." 

We  took  our  spoons,  each  of  which  weighed  at  least  half 
a  pound,  and  began  to  break  our  paste  eggs.  For  my  part  I 
had  like  to  have  thrown  mine  away,  for  it  seemed  to  me  to 
have  a  chicken  in  it ;  but  hearing  an  old  guest  say,  "  There 
must  be  something  good  in  this,"  I  continued  my  search,  and 
found  a  fine  fat  beccafico  surrounded  with  yolk  of  egg,  sea- 
soned with  pepper. 

Trimalchio  having  now  left  off  his  play  had  been  helped 
to  everything  on  the  table,  and  announced  in  a  loud  voice' 
that  if  any  one  wished  for  more  honeyed  wine  he  might  have 
it.  The  signal  was  given  by  the  music,  and  the  firat  course 
was  removed  by  a  company  of  singers  j  but  a  dish  falling  in 

'  Piiw  gold  itarred  aith  iteel.]  Freedmen  and  piEbeiana  were  not  al- 
lowed to  wear  rings  of  pure  gold,  for  these  were  ono  oi'  the  di£ting;uialung 
niitrks  of  llie  equestrian  older. 


the  hurry,  a  aervant  took  it  up,  which  Trimalchio  observing, 
boxed  hia  ears  and  ordered  him  to  tlii-ow  it  down  again ;  and 
presently  came  the  groom  of  the  chambers  with  his  broom,  and 
swept  away  the  silver  dish  with  the  rest  of  the  litter. 

He  was  followed  immediately  by  two  long-haired  Eihiopiana, 
■with  small  leather  bottles,  such  as  are  used  for  sprinkling  the 
arena  of  the  amphi  theatre ;  and  they  poared  wine  oa  our  hands,' 
for  no  one  offered  ua  water. 

The  master  of  the  house,  having  been  complimented  on  this 
piece  of  elegance,  cried  out,  "  Man  is  a  lover  of  fair  play." 
Then  the  old  fellow  gave  orders  that  every  man  should  liave 
his  own  table ;  and,  continued  he,  "  We  shall  be  less  incom- 
moded by  heat  when  we  are  no  longer  crowded  upon  by  these 
stinking  servants." 

At  the  same  time  there  were  brought  in  glass  jars,  close 
stopped  with  plaster,  and  with  labels  round  tbeir  necks  on 
which  was  written, 


FALEKNUN  J 


i   OI-D.^ 


Whilst  we  were  reading  the  labels,  Trimalchio  ejaculated, 
"  0  dear '.  0  dear !  to  think  that  wine  should  be  longer-lived 
than  we  poor  manikins.  Well,  since  it  is  so  let  us  e'en  drink 
till  we  can  hold  no  more.  There's  life  in  wine.  This  is  genu- 
ine Opimian,  you  may  take  roj  word  for  it.     I  did  not  put  so 

'  Poured  mine  on  our  Asnifi.]  The  Romans,  it  muEt  be  remembered, 
B.te  without  forks ;  btnue  ihe  necessity  for  ablutions  during  meala  ;  and 
these,  we  obaeire,  were  pmcliaed  in  the  wme  manner  as  among  essteni 
nations  at  the  present  diy :  the  wilet — oi  in  this  instance  Ihe  wise — was 
poured  over  the  hands,  a  basin  no  doubt  being  placed  on  the  floor  lo  uatcti 
it  M  it  fell  irom  them. 

'  Opimian  Fahrnian.]  The  vintage  under  Hie  consulate  of  Opimiiis 
was  singularly  excellent  bolli  in  quantilj  and  quality.  I'hnt  epoch  was 
to  liis  Romans  what  "the  year  of  the  eomet"  Is  to  connoisseura  in  Bur- 
gundy. The  addition,  "  a  huudred  years  old,"  is  a  chnracterititic  ab- 
surdity, just  as  if  one  should  talk  in  the  year  1854  of  Comet  Port  ten 
years  old.  Opimius  was  consul  a.  n.  c.  63^.  Trimalchio's  wine,  if  genu- 
ine Opimian,  must  liare  been  at  least  160  or  171)  years  old.  It  is  also 
to  be  noticed  that  tlie  jars  were  of  glass,  and  tliis  inTolves  another  ana- 
chronism, for  such  lessels  were  not  in  use  in  the  lime  of  Opimins.  "  Tlie 
lagena  and  amphone  were  generally  of  clay  thinly  pitched.  Later  Ihey 
were  made  of  glass,  upon  which  only  perhaps  the  labels  were  hung,  as- 
the  name  was  written  on  the  earthen  vessels  themselves,  and  frequently 
became  obliterated  lhroii|!h  age.  which  waa  a  recommendation.  Martial, 
xiii.  nO.—SMier-t  Gatltti. 
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good  on  my  table  yesterday,  and  I  had  much  more  respectable 
men  than  yon  to  dine  with  me." 

So  we  dbrank  our  wine,  and  mightily  extolled  all  the  fine 
things  set  before  us ;  when  in  came  a  servant  with  a  silver 
skeleton,  so  artfully  put  together  that  its  joints  and  backbone 
turned  every  way.  Having  cast  it  a  few  times  on  the  table, 
and  made  it  assume  various  postures,  Trimalchio  cried  out. 

Vain  as  vanity  are  we  ! 

Swift  life's  transient  flames  decay  ! 
What  this  is,  we  soon  shall  be  ; 

Then  be  merry  whilst  you  may. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TRIMA.LCHIO*S  BANQUET  CONTINUED  —  THE  SECOND  COURSE  —  CONVERSA- 
TION ABOUT  TRIMALCHIO  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  GUESTS — TRIMALCHIO  DIS- 
COURSES ON  ASTROLOGY — HE  MAKES  A  FREBDMAN  AND  A  PUN. 

The  applause  we  gave  him  was  followed  by  the  second 
course,  which  certainly  did  not  come  up  to  our  expectation  ; 
yet  the  novelty  of  the  thing  drew  every  one's  eyes  upon  it. 
It  was  a  large  circular  tray  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 
round  it,  upon  every  one  of  which  the  arranger^  had  put  an 
appropriate  dish :  on  Aries  ram's-head  pies ;  on  Taurus  a  piece 
of  roast  beef;  on  Gremini  kidneys  and  lamb's  fry ;  on  Cancer  a 
crown;  2  on  Leo  African  figs;^  on  Virgo  a  young  sow's  haslet;* 
on  Libra  a  pair  of  scales,  in  one  of  which  were  tarts,*  in  the 

*  The  arranger.]     Structor :  an  attendant, 

qui  fercula  docte 
Componat.  Juven.  Sat.  vii. 

It  was  his  business  to  arrange  the  dishes  on  the  ferculum  or  tray. 

'  On  Cancer  a  crown,']    Because,  as  Trimalchio  explains  further  on, 
he  was  bom  under  that  constellation. 
»  On  Leo  African  figs.]    Because  lions  abounded  in  Africa. 

*  A  young  sow* a  haslet]    Among  the  most  favourite  dishes  of  the  an- 
.cieuts  were  the  womb,  vulva,  and  the  dugs,  aumen,  of  a  virgin  sow : 

hence  there  is  no  dish  so  frequently  mentioned,  from  Plautus  down  to 
the  latest  period. 

*  Tarts  \    Striblita,  a  word  derived  from  arpifSXiiVt  to  twist  like  a 
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Other  cheese-cakes ;  on  Scorpio  a  little  sen-fish  of  the  same 
L  Sagittarius  a  hare  ;  on  Capricorn  a  lobster ;  on 
Aquarius  a  goose ;  on  Pisces  two  mullets ;  and  in  the  middle 
here  was  a  green  turf,  on  which  lay  a  honeycomb. 

Meanwhile  an  Egyptian  slave  carried  bread  in  a  silver 
portable  oven,  singing  at  the  same  time  in  a,  very  delicate 
L  song  in  praise  of  wine  flavoured  with  laaerpitium,' 
But  as  we  looked  rather  blank  at  the  coarse  fare  before  us, 
Trimalchio  cried  out,  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  fall  to :  you  see 
four  dinner."* 

As  be  spoke,  four  fellows  came  dancing  in  to  the  sound  of 
muaic,  and  took  off  the  upper  part  of  the  tray ;  which  being 
done,  we  saw  beneath  on  a  second  tray  Drummed  fowb,  a  sow's 
paps,  and  in  the  middle  a  hare  fitted  with  wiiigs  Ui  resemble 
Pegasus,  We  also  remarked  four  figures  of  Marsyas  stand- 
ing at  the  several  corners,  and  spouting  a  highly -seasoned 
Bauce^  on  some  fish  that  swam  in  a  very  Euripus.' 

We  all  joined  in  the  admiring  esclamations  begun  by  the 

rope.  Tbo  English  word  Urt  was  originally  tort,  from  dii>  Litsn  torlia, 
(Iwialed,)  the  diatiiictive  fe&ture  of  Ihlnga  so  called  being  the  well -known 
lallice-work  of  alrips  uf  pastry  twisted  like  ropes. 

'  Singing  at  the  tame  linu,  &c.]  We  rend,  TeDerriinit  voce  de  laser- 
Liario  vino  caiiticum  extorquet.  Laser,  Laserpitium,  or  Gilphion,  was 
plaat  in  the  higlieet  esleem  among  the  ancieata,  but  which  the  modems 
have  been  unable  to  jdeatify.  It  appears  that  it  grew  only  in  Libya, 
about  Cyreue.  oa  the  coins  of  which  state  it  was  ^gured.  At  first  iU 
exportalion  was  wholly  prohibited  ;  but  this  law  was  afterwards  repealed, 
Rnd  the  gum  of  the  laaer  used  to  sell  in  Home  for  its  weight  in  eilver. 
IL  was  preserved  with  other  precious  commodities  in  the  town  treaauriea. 
When  Julius  Cieear  plundered  the  treasury  of  Rome  after  the  flight  of 
Pompey,  he  canied  off  tioai  it  hfteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  lascr- 

The  test  is  doubtful.  Many  copies  have, 
of  which  Goesius  reads,  with  much  proba- 
bility, Hoc  eat  hujus  cccnK.  Burmann  understands  lie  passage  in  the 
same  sense.  Trimalchio  intended  a  surprise  for  his  guests ;  and  by  and 
by  we  shall  find  him  forcibly  exclaiming,  Putatia  me  conlentum  ilia  oistiit, 
quam  in  theea  repoeitorit  videraiis  J 
'  A  highly-aeaaoned  laww.]  Gomm  piperatum.  This  highly-prized 
HOB  was  extracted  from  the  entrails  of  f^  macerated  in  sea-water  unlit 
they  began  to  putrify.  Pliny  calls  it  an  "  eiquxsite  liquor."  SeBeco,  a 
"  precioua  sanies."  It  probably  was  to  the  aDcients  what  caviare  is  lo  Bs. 
*  Etmma.'\    The  proper  name  of  the  atraila  whicb  separated  the  island 

I —  ., :_, — J     :.  _. — ™ijeil  (0  all  tinda  of  arli'^---'  -- 

d  here  by  a  jocular  exaf 
n  which  the  lish  swam  in 
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domeatics,  and  merrily  fell  to  at  what  each  liked  best.  "  Cut  I " 
said  Trimalchio,  who  was  not  less  delighted  than  oun>eIves 
with  B.  device  of  the  sort ;  and  forth  stepped  the  carver '  and 
began  to  cut  up  the  ment,  keeping  time  with  the  music,  and 
with  such  antic  gestures,  you  would  have  thought  he  was 
exerting  himself  to  the  souod  of  a  hydraulic  argon^  to  win 
a  chariot  race. 

Trimalchio  nevertheless  went  on  calling  out,  Cut,  from  time 
to  time,  in  a  low  voice.  Hearing  ibe  word  so  often  repeated, 
I  fancied  there  must  be  some  joke  connected  with  it,  and 
therefore  ventured  to  ask  the  guest  who  sat  next  above  me 
what  it  meant.  As  he  had  often  been  present  at  these  fool- 
eries he  replied,  "  Do  you  see  that  servant  who  is  carving : 
his  name  is  Cut ;  and  therefore  as  often  as  Trimalchio  cries 
Cut,  he  both  calls  and  commands." 

Not  beiug  able  to  eat  any  more,  I  turned  to  the  same  person 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  other  particulars ;  and  after  leading 
the  way  with  some  pleasanlries.  What  woman  is  that,  said  I, 
who  ia  bustling  about  the  room  ? 

"  She  is  Trimalchio's  wife,"  hu  replied,  "  her  name  is  For- 
tunata,  she  counts  her  money  by  the  bushel.  As  for  what  she 
was  a  little  while  ago,  saving  your  favour,  you  would  have 
been  loth  to  take  bread  out  of  her  hand  ;  but  now,  no  one 

'  The  canterJ]  SomeUoiea  Ibe  ttnuior  i^arred  ;  bnt  it  was  more  uaual 
to  ha.Te  B.  Blare  Bipiessly  far  thai  oOice,  wbo  wna  BtylE(t  idtior,  carptor, 
or  diribilor.  His  art  coDsisted  not  only  in  carving  in  a  skilful  manner, 
bnt  also  in  peiforming  the  operalion  in  a  rhythmical  manner,  with  regular 
dandng  movementa. 

'  A  hydraulie  organ.']  It  is  not  the  least  curious  foot  in  the  hiBlory  of 
iuTilationSi  that  the  origin  of  our  modem  church  organs  may  be  diBliDclijr 
traced  bock  to  so  aimple  an  ilutrumetit  an  ihe  Pandean  pipes.  The  in- 
geniouH  Olesibius  of  Alexandria,  the  inrenloc  of  the  hydraulic  organ, 
eridently  took  the  idea  from  that  primitive  contiiTance.  He  employed 
one  or  more  rows  of  pipes  of  very  large  size,  gradually  diminishing  in 
length  from  one  end  of  the  row  to  the  other,  and  furnished  with  sliden, 
which  were  moved  by  keys  and  levers,  so  as  to  open  and  shut  the  months 
o(  the  pipes.  A  supply  was  obtained  without  intermission  by  bellows, 
which  were  kept  in  action  by  the  pressure  of  water,  Tiie  hydraulic  or- 
gan continued  in  use  bq  late  as  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.  It  wag  an 
il  well  adapted  to  graliiy  the  Roman  people  ia  the  splendid  en- 
nts  prarided  for  tbem  by  the  emperors  and  other  opulent  per- 
ero  was  very  curieua  about  organs,  both  ui  regard  to  their  musical 
id  their  mechanism.  A  representation  of  one  occurs  on  a  con- 
medal  of  that  emperor. 
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knows  why  or  wherefore,  she  has  got  into  heaven,  as  it  were, 
and  19  Trimnlchio's  factotum;/ in  short,  if  she  eays  it  is  mid- 
night at  high  noon  he  will  believe  her.  |  He  cannot  tell  his 
riches,  he  is  bo  excessively  wealthy;  but  this  high-horn  lady 
has  an  eye  to  everything,  and  when  you  least  think  to  meet 
her  she  is  at  your  elbow>  She  drinks  little,  she  is  sober  and  a 
good  adviser ;  but  she  has  an  ogly  tongue,  and  chatters  like 
a  magpie  in  bed.  If  she  likes  a  body  she  likes  liim,  and  if 
she  dislikes  him  she  dislikes  him  in  good  earnest. 

"  As  for  Trimalchio,  he  hE&  as  much  land  as  a  kite  can  fly 
over  ;  he  has  heaps  upon  heaps  of  money.'  There  is  more 
silver  lying  in  his  porter's  lodge  than  another  man's  whole 
estate  is  worth.  And  as  for  his  slaves,  wheugh  !  by  Hercules, 
1  do  not  believe  one-tenth  of  them  know  their  own  master, 
and  they  stand  in  such  awe  of  him  that  he  could  make  every 
dolt  of  them  creep  into  a  gimlet-hole.'  You  must  not  imagine 
that  he  buys  anything  i/ue  has  all  within  himself,  wool, 
chalk,  pepper,  nay,  if  you  have  a  mind  for  hen's  milk  you  II 
get  it.  At  first,  I  grant  you,  his  wool  was  none  of  the  beat,  for 
which  reason  he  bought  rams  at  Turentum  to  improve  his 
breed  ;  he  had  bees  fetched  from  Atbem<,  that  ho  might  have 
Attic  honey  home-made  ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  native 
bees  might  he  bettered  by  a  cross  with  the  Greek.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  he  wrote  to  India  for  mush  room -seed  ;  and 
he  has  not  a  single  mnle  but  was  got  by  a  wild  ass.  You  see 
all  these  beds  ?  There  is  not  one  of  them  but  is  wadded  with 
the  finest  purple  or  scarlet  wool.  Oh  what  a  happy  man 
he  is! 

"  And  don't  turn  up  your  noBe  at  any  of  his  fellow- freedmen, 
mind  you.  They  aru  very  snug  iellows.  You  see  that  one  at 
the  end  there  to'  the  right  ?  ^  He  is  worth  this  moment  his  eight 
hundred  thousand.  Yet  he  began  the  world  with  nothing ;  it 
ia  not  long  since  he  used  to  carry  wood  on  his  back.  They 
do  say,  but  I  don't  know  how  true  it  may  be,  I  only  speak 


'  /afo  a  gimtel-Aote.]     In  TuUC  fuljum.  lilenilly,  into  a  i«nf  of  n 
This  plant  liaa  tigured  among  all  natiuiia  tu  an  iaauspiclous  emblem. 
'  At  lAe  end  there  to  the  rijAt,]     Imua  in  imo. 
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from  lii^araay,  that  he  snati^hed  off*  an  locubo's  hat,'  and 
found  a  treasure.     For  my  part,  I  envy  no  man  ;  il'  any  god 
has  stood  hia  friend,  n-ell  and  good.     lie  can  gtiil  take  a  box 
on  the  ear  for  all  that  ;^  lie  knows  which  side  his  bi'ead  is 
buttered,  aad  lately  set  up  this  bill : 

0.  roMPEira  diooenes 

WILL   LET    TOE    GARRET    PROM    THE    KALENDS    OP    JCLT,' 
HAVING  lllUBELF    BODGHT   THE  HOUSE. 

"  But  what  think  you  of  him  you  see  in  the  freedman'a 
place  ?  *  How  well  ofi'  he  was  once  !  I  don't  upbraid  him. 
He  saw  l»ia  money  increase  tenfold,  but  he  went  wrong  at  last, 
I  don't  suppose  he  has  a  hair  on  his  head  that  is  not  mort- 
gaged;  though,  by  Hercules,  it  was  not  his  fault,  for  there  is 
not  a  belter  man  living,  but  his  rascally  freedmen's,  who 
choused  him  out  of  alK  Let  me  tell  you,  when  the  pot  no 
longer  boils,  and  a  man's  fortune  declines,  farewell  friends. 
And  what  was  the  handsome  occupation  he  followed  that  you 
see  him  where  he  is  ?  Why  he  was  an  undertaker.  He  used 
to  keep  a  table  like  &  king's — boars  fed  on  Carian  figs,*  huge 

'  ^«  Jiieuio'i  And.]  A  popular  Buperatition  not  pecTiIiiir  to  wij  aga  or 
country.  Il  prevails  in  raany  places  lo  Ibis  day.  Tlie  Irish  Leprechaun 
is  nearly  ullied  to  the  Incubo. 

'  He  can  Mitt  take  a  box  on  the  ear.}  Eat  Umen  sub  aJapa :  though  lie 
is  a  iraedniBn  he  una  sulmiil  to  his  patron's  petulant  humour.  Or  the 
phrase  may  mean,  aa  Burmanrt  sugi^eats  :  thoui^h  oateusibly  a  freedmaji, 
lie  is  not  yet  (ully  enmncipated.  Several  conditions  were  requisite  to 
raise  a  slave  to  the  status  of  a  Ciiia  Romanua ;  if  any  of  these  were 
wanting,  he  became  a  Latinua,  and  in  some  cases  only  a  DcdiLicius. 

'  TAt  Kaleiidt  of  Julg,']  The  nsuai  period  for  changing  lodgings, 
though  perhaps  not  tbe  onlv  one. — Btkker'a  Gallut. 

'  TTie  freedman'i  plact.']  A  ftfiednion  at  his  maalgr's  tahle  wotlld  of 
oourse  take  the  lowest  place,  uid  thai,  we  have  seen,  was  already  occu- 
pied. Scheffer  oonjeclures  that  the  place  here  iudiealed  is  thai  of  the 
emperor's  freedman,  namely,  the  place  of  honour,  which  in  Rome  wa* 
oailed  cOMuIn™.  The  imperial  frecdmen  were  persons  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  provinces  to  whith  they  were  often  seiii  on  special  misdons. 
ScheCTcr's  conjecture  is  ingenious,  but  it  labours  under  this  difGcally,  that 
Trimnlchio  himielf  occupied  the  consular  place.  By  and  by,  to  increase 
nur  perplexity,  we  shall  find  a  new  comer,  Hahiunas,  assuming  the  Prss. 
loc's  place,  which  of  coarse  would  bo  the  Bame  KS  tliat  of  lie  Coneut, 
though  it  ia  not  hinted  that  Trimalchio  rose  to  let  him  take  it,  nor  is  ii 
consistent  with  his  character  that  ha  should  havs  done  so. 

*  Btmra  fad  on  Cariaafiga.}    The  common  reading  is,  apros  gaDsapa- 
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pies,  wild-fowl,  stags — his  cooks  and  pastry-cooks  spilled  more 
■wine  under  tiie  table  than  another  man  lias  in  his  cellar :  it 
waa  more  a  dream  of  fancy  than  the  life  tif  a  mortal  man. 
Even  when  his  affairs  Lad  grown  shaky,  lest  his  creditors 
should  think  he  was  done  up,  he  posted  this  notice : 
JULIDS  PHOcnms 

WILL   SELL   BY  Al'CTIOK 
HIS   SUPERFLDOnS   MOVEABLES."       - 

Trimalchio  interrupted  this  pleasant  chat ;  for  the  course 
had  heen  removed,  and  as  the  company,  now  warm  with  wine, 
were  beginning  to  engage  in  general  conversation,  he  leaned 
on  his  elbow  and  said,  "Pray  commend  this  wine  by  your 
drinking!  you  mast  make  your  fiah  swim  again.  Do  you 
imi^ne  I  can  be  content  with  such  a  supper  as  you  saw  just 
now  boxed  up  as  it  were  in  a  tray  ?  Is  Ulysses  no  better 
known  ? '  Eh,  what  say  you  ?  Even  at  table  we  must  remem- 
ber our  philology. 

"Peace  to  the  bones  of  my  good  patron  !  It  was  his  plea- 
sure to  make  me  a  man  among  men.*  Nothing  can  come 
across  me  that  is  new  to  me,  just  as  it  was  with  bim,  whereof 
this  tray  supplies  practical  proof.^ 

"  This  heaven  in  whieh  dwell  twelve  gods  turns  itself  into 
as  many  different  figures.  Sometimes  it  becomes  Aries,  (the 
Bam,)  BO  that  whoever  is  born  under  ibat  sign  has  many 
flocks  and  much  wool,  a  bard  head  into  the  bargain,  a  shame- 
less front,  and  a  sharp  horn.  Most  of  your  schoolmen  and 
wranglers  are  born  under  this  sign." 
/^We  praised  our  astrologer's  wit,  and  he  went  on  again. 

"Next  the  whole  heaven  becomes  Taurus,  (the  Bull,)  and 
.then  are  born  stubborn  fellows,  and  neatherds,  and  such  as 


la  UljB 


D  beUer  knoanT^     A  quotation  from  tlie  ^ncid,  i 
es,  that  i( 


in  the  highest  sense  of  the  ward,  in  vbicti  slaTen  were  nut  included,  (sue 
mui  among  free  mi-n,  nnd  occumplislied  moreover  with  liberHl  art*. 

'  Jutl  HI  it  mu  with  him,  &c.J  Locus  prndigioso  cortuplus.  IJetni. 
Locus  desperalua  ac  viuic  lenCaLua.  Bihih.  The  MSS.  have  Fericulusla 
mel  hnbuil  prailm,  the  simplest  inlelligible  luodiliealion  of  which  is, 
Feiiculu  istB  mei  habeut  pianin. 
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Rll  their  own  bellies.  Under  Gemini  are  born  those  that  n 
in  couples,  joke-fellows,  wenchers,'  &nd  those  who  keep  fi 
with  liolh  aides.*  I  royaelf  was  born  under  Cancer,  (theCnb^] 
wherefore  I  stand  on  mnnj  feet,  and  have  great  posseaaion^ 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  for  Cancer  suits  one  element  as  well  a 
the  other.  And  this  is  why  I  put  nothing  just  now  on  tha 
sign,  that  I  might  not  eclipse  my  own  nativity.  Under  Leo^ 
(the  Lion,)  are  born  devourers^  and  men  of  might;  undei^ 
Virgo,  (the  Virgin,)  women,  runaways,  and  jail-birda  i  undO! 
Libra,  (the  Balance,)  butchers,  druggists,  and  all  retail  deal<i 
ers ;  under  Scorpio,  (the  Scorpion,)  poisoners,  and  <;ut« 
throats  :  Dnder  Sagittarius,  (the  Archer,)  squinting  people,* 
who  make  believe  to  look  at  the  cabbnge,  and  steal  the  bacon  ; 
under  Capricorn,  labourers  whose  skins  turn  to  horn  through; 
hard  usage ;  under  Aquarius,  (the  Waterman,)  tavern-keeper^* 
and  fellows  with  heads  like  pumpkins;'  under  Pisces,  (th« 
Fishea,)  sauce-makers,  and  rhetoricians.  Thus  the  world 
runs  round  like  a  mill,  and  always  to  our  misfortune  eomebo^ 
or  other,  whether  we  come  into  or  quit  it.  As  for  the  topf 
you  see  in  the  middle,  and  the  honeycomb  upon  it,  there  is  a 
reason  for  that  too  ;  for  our  mother  earth  is  in  the  middle,  a ' 
round  as  an  egg,  and  tontains  all  good  things  in  herself,  like: 
a  honeycomb/^ 

O  the  wise  man  I  we  all  cried  out  with  our  hands  uplifted 
to  the  ceiling,  and  swore  that  neither  Hipparchus  nor  Aratas 
was  to  be  compared  to  him.  Presently  servants  came  in,  and. 
spread  tapestry  before  the  couches,''  on  which  were  depicted 

'    IVencRers.']     Cold,  i,  e.  benevasBli. 

■  TluM  wAo  ksap  fair  viilk  bath  lirla.]  Qui  ulrosque  parietes  linnnt 
ThiB  is  the  Greek  proverb  S6o  Tolyrtvg  AXh^ouai,  nenrly  eqiiivolenl  tor 
They  run  with  the  hare  and  bunt  wuh  the  bounds.  All  ibe  English  end 
French  tranalalon  have  crnmeoualy  nsLTibed  to  it  an  obscene  meiLning. 

•  ZfewttflWf.]  CatsphttgEB.  Tbe  Greek  -word,  and  the  Latin  (wm«fe  . 
have  a  meauin;;  liardly  implied  in  sny  lilnglish  pbrsae,  but  which  il 
exscllf  expressed  in  the  French  phrase,  manger  ion  bisn. 

*  Squinting  people,]     Because  archers  shut  oae  eye  when  they  take 

'  Tanera-ke^m-i,^    A  sly  bit  at  Iheir  practice  or  unterin  j  their  wini 

'  FellovK  Kith  htads  tike  pumpkins.]     Cncurbit(c;    properly  cucu 

hers.    The  French  call  a  noodle,  un  cnmicAtm,  probably  in  allusion 

tbe  presumed  oonstitulirm  of  Ma  brains.      Cucumbers  requiro  muck 

watering ;  henca  their  relation  to  Aquarius, 

'    Spread  tapealry  before  the  coutAei.]      Torulia  propof 


nets,  men  in  ambush  with  hunting  poles,  and  all  the  apparatus 
of  the  chase.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  new  scene 
tbia  promised,  when  on  a  sudden  we  heard  a  great  cry  with- 
out, and  in  rushed  a  pack  of  Spartan  hounds,  and  ran  round 
■the  table.  These  were  followdd  by  a  great  tray  on  which  was 
Iftid  a.  wild  boar  of  the  largest  size,  with  a  cap  on  its  head, 
■while  from  its  tusks  hung  two  baskets  made  of  palm  leaves, 
the  one  full  of  Syrian,  the  other  of  Theban  dates  ;  and  about 
it  lay  little  sweetmeat  pigs  as  if  at  suck,  to  signify  that  a  sow 
Was  placed  before  us  ;  and  these  were  presents  to  be  taken 
home  with  them  by  the  guests. 

The  servant  who  came  to  cut  up  the  boar  was  not  that  Cut 
who  had  carved  the  fow!,  but  a  big  bearded  fellow,  with  leg 
bands,  andafrieieeape,' who,  drawing  his  hunting  knife,  made 
&  great  gash  in  the  beast's  side,  out  of  which  flew  a  flock  of 
fieldfares."  Fowlers  stood  ready  with  reeds,'  and  caught  them 
In  a  moment  as  they  fluttered  about  the  room.  Then  Tri- 
inalchio  ordered  every  man  his  bird,  and  added,  "  Now  see 
ifhat  choice  acorns  this  wild  pig  devoured."*     Thereupon 

'Bekker  adduces  ib'a  passage  in  disproof  of  tlie  comman  nolion  Uiat  ihe 
taraiia  were  tbe  same  na  the  itragula  (coverlets).  It  ia  plain  that  tjie 
^Bies  CDUld  not  spread  covers  over  the  couches  whilst  liie  guests  la; 
6R  Ihem. 

'  A  friae  eapt.'\  AlicuU  polymita.  Tbe  alicuU  was  a  short  garmenl, 
I  to  called,  says  Veliua  LoDgua,  quod  alas  nabia  injecta  conlineat.  The 
»djeclive  iraXu/iiroc  maana  ihick  and  sloul,  woven  of  many  tAriadi,  jta 
opposite  being  Xiirrdftiroc  OT  i|jiXD/urD£. 

■  Thetide  oftht  beatt,  out  of  ahich,  &c.]  Thi*  was  what  ihey  callea 
•  Trojan  boar,  in  allusion  to  the  Trojan  borso.  SometiniGa  the  belly  of 
the  boar  contained  a  fawn,  the  fawn  a  hare,  the  hant  a  partridge,  and  the 
tiartiidge  a  nighlingale. 

'  Finfleri  ilood  rcadg  viilli  reeds.]  The  method  of  catching  birds  hero 
■lloded  to,  and  more  fully  detailed  in  a  sulisequent  chapter,  was  very  in- 
leaiiniB,  The  fowler  was  Furnished  with  a  series  of  reeds  which  could  be 
nstened  ons  to  the  other  like  the  joints  of  a  Hahins-cod,  so  that  without 
alaiming  the  bird  he  could  reach  it  nith  the  end  of  the  liral  reed,  which 
was  lipped  with  birdlime.  Valerius  Flaccna  (vi.  3lj)  speaks  of  ibis  prac- 
tice in  the  following  lines : 

Qualem  populen  fldentem  neiibus  umbne 
Si  quis  avem  summi  deducat  ab  aere  rami. 
Ante  mann  lacila,  cui  plurima  crevit  uiundo, 
Ilia  dolie  viscoque  snper  correpla  sequnci 
Implorat  ramoa,  alque  irrifa  CDacitat  alas. 
'  WTiol  choice  acomt,  &c.]  The  common  tradiug  ia,  Eliam  vldele 
quam  parcus  ille  sylvalicua  lotam  comederit  glaodcm.     It  is  strange  that 
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the  servants  took  the  baskets  that  hung  on  the  tusks,  and  dis- 
tributed both  kinds  of  dates  equally  to  the  company. 

Meanwhile,  thinking  over  the  matter  to  myself^  I  made  a 
thousand  conjectures  as  to  why  the  boar  had  been  brought  in 
with  a  cap  on  its  head.  After  cogitating  for  a  long  while  to 
no  purpose,  I  ventured  to  apply  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
to  the  same  person  who  had  already  explained  other  things  to 
me.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  your  servant  could  explain  that  to 
you  ;  it  is  no  riddle ;  the  thing  is  quite  clear.  This  boar 
escaped  from  yesterday's  dinner,  where  he  was  presented  at 
the  last  course  and  dismissed  by  the  guests,  and  so  he  now 
returns  to  table  as  a  freedman."  I  cursed  my  own  stupidity, 
and  asked  no  more  questions,  lest  it  should  seem  that  I  had 
never  before  dined  among  people  of  fashion. 

While  we  were  talking  there  came  in  a  handsome  boy 
crowned  with  vine  leaves  and  ivy,  who  sometimes  called  him- 
self Bromius,  then  Lyaeus,  and  sometimes  again  Evous ;  ^  he 
had  a  little  basket  of  grapes  in  his  hand  which  he  carried 
round  to  the  company,  and  he  recited  in  a  shrill  voice  some 
poems  of  his  master's  composition ;  whereat  Trimalchio  turned 
to  him  and  said,  "  Dionysus,  be  thou  Libeb."  The  boy  at 
once  took  the  cap  off  the  boar's  head  and  put  it  on  his  own,^ 
and  Trimalchio  exclaimed,  "  You  will  not  deny  that  I  have  a 
Liber  Pater."  ^  We  all  applauded  the  witticism,  and  kissed  the 
young  freedman  over  and  over  again  as  he  went  round  us. 

any  editor  should  have  hesitated  to  adopt  Hunker's  conjectural  emenda- 
tiivn  of  lotam  (that  is,  lautam,  like  coda,  cauda,  copo,  caupo)  for  totam. 

^  Bromius^  LycBUSf  Evoua,  &c.]  All  names  of  Bacchus,  or  Dionysus. 
When  Trimalchio  says  to  the  boy.  Liber  esto,  he  gives  him  his  freedom 
with  a  pun,  for  the  adjective  liber  means  free, 

•  The  boy  took  the  cap^  &c.]  The  felt  cap  was  the  emblem  of  liberty 
among  the  Romans.  When  a  slave  obtained  his  freedom,  he  had  his  head 
shaved,  and  wore  instead  of  his  hair  an  undyed  pileus  or  scull-cap.  This 
change  of  attire  took  place  in  the  temple  of  Feronia,  who  was  the 
goddess  of  freedmen.  The  figure  of  Liberty  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  struck  a.  d.  145,  holds  this  cap  in  the  right  hand. 

*  I  have  a  Liber  Pater."]  This  pun  is  untranslatable.  You  see,  says 
Trimalchio,  I  have  a  Father  Liber  among  my  dependants :  otherwise,  You 
must  admit  I  am  a  gentleman  bom  (ingenuus)  since  I  have  9l  free  father. 
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CHAPTER  TIL 


BiNQUET   OOBTlNnED — -THE  Si 


Tbiualchio  got  up  from  table  to  go  to  the  close  stool,  and 
we,  being  left  free  by  the  absence  of  the  monarch,'  began  to 
indulge  in  a  little  table-talk.  One  of  the  guesia  having  caUed 
fbr  a  cup*f  wine,  broke  forth  thus : 

"  0  day,  you  are  nothing ;  before  you  ean  turn  round,  it  ia 
oight.  Therefore  ono  cannot  do  better  than  go  straightway 
'fitun  bed  to  board.  What  very  cold  weather  we  have  had ; 
the  bath  has  scarcely  warmed  me ;  but  good  liquor  ia  your 
Itest  clothier,  I  have  drunk  brimmers  and  I'm  quite  fuddled  ; 
ibs  wine  has  got  into  my  head." 

Seleucua  then  struck  in  :  "I  don't  bathe  every  day,"  he 
wd;  "your  daily  bather  ia  no  better  than  a  fuller.  Water 
[as  teeth,  and  dissolves  away  one's  heart  day  by  day  j  but 
Fhen  I  have  lined  my  stomach  with  a  cup  of  mulled  wine,  I 
»d  the  cold  go  be  hanged.  Indeed  I  could  not  bathe  to-day, 
br  I  have  been  to  a  funeral.  Foor  Chrysauthua  has  breathed 
lis  laat ;  such  n  nice  fellow  he  was  !  It  seems  to  roe  as  though 
[  heard  him  calling  me  to  him  but  a  moment  ago.  I  could 
kncy  I  was  talkiiig  with  him  even  now,  Heigho  1  We  are 
}  blown  bladders  on  two  legs ;  less  than  flies ;  they  are 
r  something,  and  we  are  no  better  than  bubbles.  May 
e  you'll  say  he  did  not  live  low  enough  ?  Not  a  drop  of 
water  or  a  crumb  of  bread  went  down  his  throat  for  five  days ; 
e  died  for  all  that.  He  was  killed  by  too  many  doctors, 
or  rather  hia  time  was  come,  for  the  doctor  is  good  for  nothing 
i  a  satisfaction  to  the  mind.  However,  he  was  hand- 
somely carried  out  on  the  bed  he  used  to  lie  on,  covered  with 
good  blankets.  The  lamentation  waa  very  fine,  (he  manumit  te<l 
some  slaves  before  he  died,)  although  hia  wife  4id  not  cry  as 
if  she  cared  for  him.  How  would  it  have  been  if  he  had  not 
^behaved  so  well  to  her  ?  But  woman  is  a  sort  of  kite ;  a  man 
lught  never  to  waste  the  least  kindness  on  one  of  the  sex ;  it 


a  left  free 


,B0f!/,.. 


Di-c/i.]     No3  lihtrtalem 
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is  all  the  same  ns  throwing  it  into  n  well ;  and  oW  li 
bad  as  n  jail  lo  llicni." 

Here  Phileros  iDt(!rrupte<I  him  wiUiout  ceremony,  excUim- 
ing,  "  Let  us  talk  of  the  living :  he  had  what  was  due 
he  lived  well  and  eo  he  died ;  tlien  what  has  he  lo  coiii|iliui| 
of?  He  began  the  world  with  nothing,  and  to  his  dying  '  _ 
he  would  have  picked  a  farthing  out  of  a  dunghill  with  hLl 
teeth ;  therefore  he  throve  all  he  could,  like  a  honeycomb.  Bv 
Ilercules,  I  believe  he  died  worth  a  hundred  thousand  solidi, 
and  all  in  ready  money.  But  I  will  tell, you  the  trath  of  th<»- 
matter,  that  I  will,  for  I  have  eaten  dog's  tongue.  He  bad  a, 
foul  mouth  and  a  rough  tongue,  and  was  the  very  living  imagQ 
of  discord.  Hia  brother  was  a  fine  fellow,  a  friend  to  luft 
friend,  as  free  aa  the  day,  and  kept  a  plentiful  table.  At  Ura^ 
his  own  cake  was  all  dough,?  but  his  first  vintage  set  b\ 
again,  for  he  sold  his  wine  just  for  what  he  would ;  but  Wh^ 
chiefly  kept  up  his  chin  was  an  inheritance  out  of  which  he 
stole  more  than  came  to  him  by  rights.  After  all,  what  ' 
this  log  do  hut  full  out  ivith  hia  brother,  and  leave  hia  forlunei 
to  some  vagabond  scum  of  the  earth.*  He  flees  far  that  fleeft 
hia  own  kith  and  kin.  But  he  was  led  by  the  ears  by  a  parcflt 
of  titlle-tatUe  servants.  A  man  never  can  do  well  that  ia  too 
ready  to  believe  all  he  is  told,  especially  a  man  in  businesa. 
It  is  a  true  saying,  however,  which  he  was  an  inslance  of  alj. 
his  life-time :  Happy  u  he  that  has,  not  he  t/iat 
have.  He  was  visibly  one  of  Fortune's  aona :  lead  turned  to 
gold  in  his  hand  ;  and  where's  the  wonder  when  all  things 
run  upon  wheela  j  ust  as  you  'd  have  them  ?  How  many  years 
do  you  think  he  buried  with  him  ?  Seventy  odd  ;  but  he 
R3  tough  as  horn  ;  he  carried  his  years  well,  and  was  as  black 
as  a  crow.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  young  chap  no  better 
than  he  ought  to  be ;  and  he  was  a  lecher  to  the  last ;  by 
Hercules,  I  don't  believe  he  let  a  living  thing  alone  in  hi^ 
liouse  down  to  the  very  dog.    A  great  wencher  he  waa  surely. 

'  flu  oirn  cake  oat  all  dough,']  Malum  parram  pilarit ;  Jiterelly, 
"  lie  plucked  a  bad  (unluckj)  jay,"  a  proverbial  exprcaiiian,  in  eome  de 
gree  analogous  to  our  own  phrase,  "  I  have  a  crow  lo  pluck  with  you.' 
'I'he  jay  or  the  magpie  (parra)  was  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  See  Hor.  iii 
Ode  27, 

Impios  parrs 

'  Sewn  nf  the  tarth.']     Tena 


Wthing  came  amiss  to  him : '  not  that  I  blame  Lim ;  that  is  the 
r^nly  advantage  he  carried  out  of  the  world  with  him."' 

Here  Fhileros  made  au  end,  and  Ganymede  began :  "  You 
talk  of  what  concerns  neither  heaven  nor  earth ;  meantime 
no  one  thinks  of  the  deamesa  of  provisions,  or  asks  where  the 
pinch  lies.  By  Hercules,  I  could  not  get  a  mouthful  of  bread 
to-day;  for  why?  the  drought  continues;  it  is  a  twelve- 
month since  I  have  had  a  bellyful.  Bad  luck  to  these  .^idilea ; 
they  and  the  bakers  are  all  in  a  string  together,  Claw  me,  and 
I'U  elate  thee;  and  so  poor  folks  are  starved  ;  for  your  rich 
raacals  wag  their  jaws  all  the  year.  0  if  we  had  those  bully- 
boya  that  I  found  here  when  I  came  over  first  from  Asia. 
Living  was  living  in  those  days ;  it  was  like  being  in  the 
hfeart  of  Sicily  for  plenty,  and  they  banged  those  vampires  of 
.^Idilcs  about  in  such  style  that  Jupit«r  was  their  friend  no 
longer.  There  was  Safinius,  I  remember  him  well ;  he  lived 
near  the  old  triumphal  arch  when  I  was  a  boy ;  he  was  a 
peppercorn,  not  »  man  ;'  he  made  the  ground  smoke  under 
him  wherever  be  went ;  hut  he  was  a  downright  honest  man, 
no  shnfller,  a  friend  to  his  friend,  and  one  with  whom  you 
might  have  safely  played  mora  in  the  dark.*  And  then  in  the 
coort-house !  Ilow  he  pounded  them  up^  one  and  all !  Ue 
did  not  talk  in  figures,  but  gave  everything  its  right  name, 
as  if  he  was  calling  the  muster-roll.  His  voice  swelled  in  the 
forum  like  a  trumpet,  without  his  ever  sweating  or  spitting. 
.  I  believe  indeed  he  had  something  of  the  Asiatic  in  his  blood. 
I  And  what  a  civil  man  he  was,  returning  our  salutes,  and  call- 
m  all  by  name,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  us  !    Accordingly 


>  Nothing  came  Oniiaa  to  him.']     O 
n  applied  to  a,  moji  of  very  v 
a  every  ul.    The  phraae  also  odmi 
Bliera  implied,  omnii  Minerva  being  Equivalem 


.ia  Minervffi  homo:  a  proTerbial 

lalile  talents,  one  who  was  Bkilled 

leuting,  aucb  as  is 


w  Btrgm 


0  thes£ 


in  the  Tusculan  QuesLions,  b 

Hoc  hflbeo,  qiite  edi,  quffique  ciBalurala  libido 
HbubIi;  at  illajacent  multa  et  pnGclara  relicla. 
pergyenom,  not  a  man,]   A  comaioa  form  of  expression  among  the 
Keapolituu  to  this  day  :  i  t«llapepe, 

*  Placed  mora  in  the  rfari,]  This  game,  at  whioli  llie  populace  of 
modem  Italy  play  mcessantly.  consists  ia  gnessing  instantly  the  number 
of  fin^tera  auddenly  held  np  hy  one  Of  the  two  players. 

'  He  povpded  them  up.]     Vel  pilo  pertractabat.      Some  read  Velut 
L  ^oa  tractabat— he  made  noiliing  of  them. 
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s  dirt  in  his  time.  A  halfpenii 
n  could  cnt  at  a  meal,  but  [ 
is  not  as  big  03  a  buUcwk's  eye.  Heigho !  things  are  gi 
worse  and  worse  every  day  ;  our  colouy  is  growing  down  lik 
a.  calfs  tail,  a»  why  should  it  not?  siace  we  have  on  .^Idil 
not  worth  three  flgs,  who  values  more  the  getting  uf  a  penn 
than  the  lives  of  us  all  put  together.  He  may  well  be  joli 
at  home,  for  he  gets  more  money  in  one  day  than  anottu 
man's  whole  fortune  comes  to.  I  know  where  he  took  i 
thousand  gold  denars ;  but  if  we  were  not  geldings  *  he  woul 
not  hold  bis  head  bo  high.  But  now-o'-daya  the  people  a 
lions  at  home,  foxes  abroad.  For  my  part  I  have  already  eats 
up  my  duds,  and  if  this  scarcity  cmtinues  I  must  sell  my  bi 
of  houses.  For  what  is  to  become  of  us  if  neither  gods  n 
men  take  pity  on  the  colony?  Let  me  never  be  happy  but 
think  all  Ibia  proceeds  from  the  deities  !  for  nobody  now  bft 
tieves  heaven  to  be  heaven  ;  or  keeps  a  fast,  or  cares  a  str&iC 
for  Jupiter;  but  all  shut  their  eyes,  and  only  trouble  th 
heads  about  what  they  are  worth.  Time  was  when  ( 
matrons,  with  pure  minds  and  dishevelled  hair,  went  vei 
and  barefoot  up  tlic  hill  to  beseech  Jupiter  for  rain,  s 
presently  it  rained  by  pitcherfuls,  then  or  never,  and  evei; 
one  rejoiced  ;  but  now  we  think  no  more  of  the  gods  than  c 
mice.*  Therefore  their  feet  are  tied  from  helping  i 
beeause  we  jre  irreligious  the  fields  lie  barren." 

"  Better  words  ! "  cries  Echion,  a  freedman  who  was  well  fi 
do.  "  The  worse  luck  now  the  better  next  time,"  aa  the  clowA 
said  when  be  lost  his  brindled  hog.  What  happens  i 
day  may  happen  lo-morrow ;  so  life  passes.  By  Hercules,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  our  country  would  be  more  fruitful  if  then 
were  better  men  in  it ;  though  we  suffer  at  present  it  is  no 
fault  of  hers  ;  we  ought  not  to  be  too  nice  ;  the  sky  is  equally 
distant  everywhere,  and  if  you  were  in  another  place  y( 
would  say  that  hogs  ran  about  here  ready  cooked.  Let  n 
tell  you  we  shall  have  an  excellent  gladiator  show  these  holi- 
days, noue  of  your  comaioD  sort,^  but  most  of  them  freedmen 

'  If  at  leers  not  gildingiA    Si  dob  coleoahabBremua, 

■   Wa  think  m  atare  of  the  gods  than  of  mice.]     The  leit  ii 

here.      Heinsiua  propoaes  to  reud,  Et  omiiea  rodebanl,  avidi 

Hiurea.     "  And  evorjbody  fell  b  picking  up  his  grub,  as  busy  a 

'  None  of  your  coraram  lorl.]     Familitt  non  lanisulia.     Tl 


Our  patron,  Titus,  lias  a  large  soul  and  a  Lot  head ;  it  will  be 
^  right  up  and  down  £ght,'  I  think  I  should  knuw  him,  see' 
.ing  I  am  of  hia  household.  He  is  not  the  sort  to  give  quarter ; 
he  will  put  sharp  Bworda  into  their  hands,  and  no  way  of  back- 
'ing  out,  till  the  arena  is  turned  into  regular  shambles  in  sight 
jOf  the  spectators.  And  he  has  the  meana  to  do  it,  for  his 
father  has  just  left  him  thirty  millions  of  sesterces ;  he  may 
squander  four  hundred  thousand  and  never  feel  the  loss  of  it, 
>aiid  his  name  will  be  up  to  eternity.  He  has  already  got 
i  ponies,  a  woman  that  £ghts  from  the  Gaulish  chariot, 
^d  Glyco's  steward  that  was  canght  diverting  his  mistress. 
Tou  will  see  what  a  row  there  will  be  among  the  people  be- 
itween  the  cuckolds  and  the  cuckold-makers.  Giyco,  you  see, 
llhe  rich  hunks,  condemned  the  stewoi'd  to  the  wild  beasts ; 
^^  ind  what  was  that  but  to  publish  his  own  shame  ?  How  was 
the  servant  to  blAie  who  was  forced  to  do  what  he  did  ?     It 

2  she  deserved,  the  strumpet,*  to  be  tossed  by  the  bull  more 
rthan  he ;  but  he  that  can't  come  at  the  ass,  must  thrasli  at  the 
>pack-saddle.  And  how  could  Glyco  expect  that  the  daughter 
■of  Henuogenea  should  ever  come  to  good?  that  sharper  who 
irould  steal  a  kite's  claws  as  she  flew.  A  anake  does  not  bring 
jbrth  a  rope.  Glyoo,  Glyco  Las  given  up  his  own  family  to 
^infamy  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  a  brand  on  him  as  long  as 
the  lives,  which  nothing  bnt  hell  can  obliterate ;  but  every 

m'a  follies  are  his  own  concern, 

"  I  seem  lo  scent  out  that  Mammea  intends  to  give  ns  a 
treat  with  the  usual  presents ;  if  he  does  so,  I  hope  he  will 
cut  Norbanus  quite  out  of  favour  j  for  you  must  know  he 
.Trill  crack  on  all  aaUs;  and  in  truth,  what  good  has  the  otlier 
■  ever  done  us?  He  gave  us  a  trumpery  show  of  gladiators, 
-Such  decrepit  wretches  you  might  have  blown  them  down ;  I 
have  seen  better  men  thrown  to  the  beasts  by  torch-liglit ; 
■you  would  have  taken  them  for  so  many  dung-hill  cocks. 
One  was  so  heavy-liceled  he  could  scarce  budge,  another  was 
club-footed,  another,  who  was  half-dead  beforeLand,  was  put 

wretches  purchased  and  kept  by  each  trainer  (lanistu]  to  be  exhibited  as 
-"-"aloia  were  called  bia  jamilia. 
^^        It  Kill  be  a  right  upatid  dotnt  Jigltl.]    Lilctalij,  It  will  be  eilier  ibis 
W  thai ;  Aut  hoc,  aut  illuiJ,  ecil. 

>■    '  T?u  itrunymt.]      Maiella,  hoc  eet  tub  ad  urinanduiD,  ci  Ggiualive 
adultera  commuoia  pluribus,  uti  matella  coavirie. 


up  as  third  man  in  place  of  one  who  had  his  ham-stringB  cat 
The  only  one  that  hud  somo  pith  in  him  was  a.  Thracuu),' 
and  he  only  Tought  as  wc  shouted  him  on.  In  fine,  they  d< 
got  a  flogging,'  they  hod  proved  themselves  such  a  labb^f 
rahble,  mere  niiiHways.  *  Yet  after  all  I  have  given  yon  ft 
show,'  says  he  to  me ;  And  I  have  applauded  it,  said  I;  caal 
up  the  account,  and  you  will  see  I  have  given  more  than  t 
got.     One  good  turn  requites  another. 

"  Your  looks,  Agamemnon,  seem  to  say, '  What  is  this  bora 
driving  at?'  I  talk,  because  you  who  can  talk  won't  talk., 
You  are  not  one  of  our  sort,  and  that  is  why  you  laugh  at 
poor  folk's  talk.  We  know  that  your  head  leaks,  it  is  so  fiill 
of  learning.^  But  I  say,  let  me  persuade  you  one  of  these 
days  to  come  to  the  country,  and  see  our  little  crib.  Well 
find  something  to  eat,  ti  chicken,  and  a  few  eggs.  I  warrant 
we'll  make  ourselves  cosy,  though  tlie  weather  has  been  very 
unseasonable  this  year ;  ay,  ay,  we  '!1  forage  enough  to  fill  onr 
bellies.  My  son  Cicaro  too  is  growing  up  to  be  your  scholar  ; 
he  repeats  four  little  declamations  already,  and  il'  he  lives  you 
will  have  a  little  servant  always  at  your  side ;  for  he  has  no 
sooner  a  spare  moment  than  ho  is  poring  over  his  book.  He 
is  a  clever  lad,  has  good  stuff  in  him,  though  he  is  too  fond  c^, 
birds ;  that  'a  his  weak  point.  I  killed  three  of  his  linnets,  aod 
told  him  aweasel  had  eaten  them,  but  he  soon  found  other  pets  ; 
and  be  is  uncommonly  fond  of  painting.  He  has  already  shown 
his  heels  to  his  Greek,  and  begins  to  take  very  well  to  his 
Latin,  though  his  master  humours  him  too  much;  nor  can  be 
ever  be  made  to  stick  to  one  thing,  but  comes  and  aslts  for 
lessons,  and  then  won't  learn  them.  He  has  another  master, 
who  has  not  much  learning  to  be  sure,  but  he  has  plenty  of 
zeal,  and  teaches  even  more  than  he  knows  himself.  So  he 
generally  comes  to  our  house  on  hoUdays,  and  whatsoever 
you  give  him  he  is  content.  I  lately  bought  the  boy  some 
law  books,  for  I  wont  him  to  have  a  smack  of  that  science, 

I  A  TTiracian,']  Tbal  ia  to  aay,  a.  gladiator  armed  like  a  Thracian  with 
H  round  shield  and  a  short  aword. 

iakius  makes  these  'words 


'  Tour  load  Itaka,  it  u  aofuU  ofkamin: 
bitruicy  in  the  original :  Scimua  te  pr»  liter 
either  one  who  can  apeak  well,  (frora/ori,) 
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tor  home  use,  (it  baa  bread  in  it,)  and  as  for  literature,  he  has 
beea  licked  enough  with  that  brush  already.'  If  he  kicks 
■gainat  it,  I  am  resolved  tn  teach  him  a  trade,  either  a  barber's 
or  an  auctioneer's,  or  above  all  n  lawyer's,  which  nothing  hut 
Hell  can  toke  from  hirn.  Therefore  I  din  into  his  ears  every 
day,  My  first-bom  son,  take  my  word  for  it,  whatever  you 
leM'n  is  your  own.  You  see  Fhileroa  the  advocate ;  had  he 
cot  been  a  scholar  he  would  have  starved ;  it  was  only  the 
other  day  he  was  a  costenaonger,  and  carried  his  wares  on 
Ids  shoulders,  and  now  he  is  a  match  for  Norbanus  himself  in 
riches.     Letters  are  a  treasure,  and  a  trade  never  starves." 

Such  was  the  gossip  that  wetft  about  the  table,  when  Tri- 
malchio  returned ;  and  having  wiped  his  forehead  and  washed 
his  bands  in  perfume,  "  Pardon  me,  my  friends,"  he  said,  after 
ft  short  pause,  "  I  have  been  costive  for  several  days,  and  my 
^ysicians  were  at  a  loss  about  it,  but  a  decoction  of  pome- 
granate rind,  and  fir  wood  steeped  in  vinegar,  have  given  mc 
ease  ;  and  now  I  hope  my  belly  may  be  ashamed  if  it  keep  no 
better  order;  for  sometimes  I  have  such  a  rumbling  about  my 
■tomach  you'd  think  an  ox  was  bellowing.  And  so  if  any 
of  you  have  a  miod  to  relieve  himself,  he  need  not  blush  for 
&e  matter.  We  were  none  of  us  born  solid;  and  I  know  no 
);reater  torment  than  keeping  in  one's  wind;  it's  a  necessity 
Jove  himself  can't  prevent.  What  are  you  laughing  ut,  For- 
tanata  ?  You  tiiat  so  ofl*ii  keep  me  awake  at  night.  It  was 
never  my  way  to  hinder  any  man  at  my  table  from  doing  what 
■was  needful  to  his  ease ;  and  physicians  forbid  us  to  put 
a  restraint  upon  nature.  If  something  even  more  serious 
presses,  you  will  find  every  requisite  outside,  water,  closestool, 
.lUid  other  little  matters.  Bdieve  me,  when  these  gastric 
vapours  get  into  the  brain,  they  cause  a  fluxion  in  the  whole 
Vidy.  I  have  known  many  men  lost  by  it,  when  they  were 
too  modest  to  tell  what  ailed  them." 

We  thanked  him  for  his  considerate  and  indulgent  courtesy, 
uid  took  sip  after  sip  of  wine  in  order  to  keep  down  our 
laughter.  But  we  little  thought  that  at  this  stage  of  our  jour- 
ney we  had  still,  as  the  saying  is,  another  hill  to  climb;  for 
the  table  being  uncovered  to  a  flourish  of  music,  three  white 

'  Liched  cturugh  aith  that  brush.']  Llteria  eatis  inguinaliti  est.  Tkere 
is  a  ludicroua  impropriely  in  the  use  of  inquinalut  iiislcnd  of  infccliu,  as 
if  the  boy  was  aot  only  tinged  wUli  litoralure,  bm  dirtied  into  the  birpiin. 


hoga  were  brought  in  witli  bells  about  their  necks  and 
sled;  Doe  of  which,  the  nomcnclator'  told  as,  waa  two  yeaiv 
old,  another  three,  and  the  third  full  grown.  For  my  part,  I 
look  them  for  tumblers,  and  imagined  the  hogs  were  to  per< 
form  Bome  of  those  surprising  feats  practised  in  the  ring ;  but 
Trimalchio  put  an  end  to  our  surmises.  "  Which  of  these,' 
said  he,  "  will  you  have  dressed  for  sapper  ?  Cocks  and 
pheasanU  and  aueh  bagatelles  are  jobs  for  country-bred  cooka, 
but  mine  are  in  the  habit  of  aending  a  calf  boiled  whole  to 
table." 

Immediately  aending  for  one  of  his  cooks,  he  ordered 
without  waiting  for  our  choice,  to  kill  the  largest  hog  ;  thei 
raising  his  Toioe,  "Of  what  decuriaare  you?""  he  asked. 

"  Of  the  fortieth,"  replied  the  slave. 

"  Were  you  bought,"  said  he,  "  or  bom  in  my  house  ?" 

"Neither,"  said  the  cook,  "but  left  you  by  Pansa'a  testa- 

"  See  then  that  thia  is  expeditiously  dressed,  or  1  ahalt 
have  you  turned  down  into  the  decuria  of  the  fann-servanta." 
And  with  thia  cogent  admonition  away  went  the  cook  witb 
his  charge  to  the  kitchen. 

Tlien  smoothing  the  sternness  of  his  countenance,  Trimal- 
chio turned  to  us  and  asked  if  we  liked  our  wine.  "  If  not,' 
said  he,  "it  shall  be  changed  ;  but  pray  commend  it  by  youi 
drinking.*  By  the  bounty  of  the  goda  1  do  not  buy  it,  bu# 
have  everything  good  for  the  mouth  growing  on  one  of 

'  TSe  namenclator.']  The  office  of  the  nomenclntor  is  tliuB  described 
by  Bekker :  "  In  the  dmes  of  tbe  Republic  thaaa  who  desired  [o  atta~ 
lo  high  offices  were  obliged  to  observe  many  little  atlentiona,  not  only  _ 
people  of  diBtinction,  but  also  towards  the  common  citizens.  Their  houaea 
were  open  to  the  viaica  of  overybody,  and  vhen  Ihey  were  out  of  doors 
thsy  were  expected  to  remember  nil  their  names,  sjid.  say  something 
agreeable  to  Ihem.  As  it  ■o-as  iniposaihie  to  recB,lI  B,t  a.  moment  the  name 
and  circumatancea  of  each  oae,  there  were  alarca  (nomenolaloiea)  wboas 
duty  coDsieted  in  remenibering  the  names  of  Ibose  they  met,  and  inform- 
ing  their  muster."  The  uae  to  which  Trimalchio  put  his  nomenclatur  ia 
characteristic  of  that  vnlgar  and  ostentatious  person.  The  dishes  at  hia 
table  were  so  nHmerona  and  uaoommon,  that  a  apecial  servant  w~ 
requi^te  to  make  known  their  namea  BQd  their  several  excellencies 
the  )piest3. 

'  Of  inhat  decuria  art  yotif]    An  act  of  pomposity  on  the  part  of  T 
malchio,  to  give  hia  guesls  on  idea  of  the  multitude  of  bis  slaves. 

'  Commend  it  by  yoar  drinking-']     So  Martial,  s.  79,  Vinum  tu  ftci 
bonum  bibcndo. 
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manors  which  I  never  saw  myself ;  but  they  tell  me  it  hor- 
dera  on  Terracina  and  Tarentuni.  1  nm  thinking  of  adding 
Sicily  to  my  Httle  posaessions,  so  that  when  I  have  a  mind  to 
pass  over  into  Africa,  I  may  sail  by  my  own  coasts, 

"But  pray  tell  me,  Agamemnon,  what  subject  was  it  you 
declaimed  on  to-day  ?  For  though  I  do  not  plead  myself,  yet 
I  have  learned  the  rules  for  composing  an  oration.  Don't 
imagine  that  I  have  disdained  literature ;  I  have  three  libra- 
riea,  one  Greek,  the  others  Latin.  Tell  me  therefore,  if  you 
love  me,  the  argument  of  your  declamation." 

Agamemnon  began.  "A  poor  man  and  a  rich  were  at  en- 
mity" .... 

"What  13  8  poor  man?"  said  Trimalchio,  cutting  him  short. 

"Good,  very  good  indeed,"  said  Agamemnon,  and  then  he 
began  to  unfold  I  know  not  what  controversy.  When  he  had 
done,  Trimalchio  decided  the  question  off-hand  in  these  terms ; 

If  the  fact  is  BO,  it  admits  of  no  controversy  ;  if  it  is  not  so, 
lero's  an  end  of  the  matter." 

This  dilemma  having  been  hailed  with  applause,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  Pray,  my  dear  friend  Agamemnon,  do  you  happen  to 
remember  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules,  or  the  story  of 
Ulysses,  how  the  Cyclops  put  his  thumb  out  of  joint  with  a 
switch.  I  used  to  read  these  things  in  Homer  when  I  was  a 
boy.  And  the  Sibyl,  you  know  !  I  saw  her  myself  at  Cuma; 
with  ray  own  eyes,  hanging  in-ajar;  and  when  the  boys 
asked  her,  'What  would  yon,  Sibyl,'  she  answered,  'I  would 


CHAPTER  VIII, 


He  was  BtiU  running  on  when  a  very  large  hog  was  brought 
to  table.     Wo  all  wondered  at  the  expedition  which  had  been 
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used,  swearing  n  cnpon  would  not  have  been  dreaaed  in  the 
time  1  and  whut  increased  our  surprise  was,  that  the  bog  ap- 
peared to  be  much  lorgu'  than  the  boar  whicb  had  been  Bcrred 
up  previously.  "What,"  cried  Trimalchio,  looking  cloeelj 
at  i^  "  are  his  guts  not  taken  out  ?  No,  by  Flercule^  the^  are 
not.     Call  the  cook,  call  the  cook  I" 

The  cook  being  brought  before  us,  hung  down  his  head, 
and  excused  himself,  saying  he  had  forgot.  "  Forgot ! "  cried 
Trimalchio,  "  why  the  fellow  talks  as  if  it  was  only  a  pinch 
of  pepper,  or  cummin  omitted.     Strip  him." 

In  a  moment  the  poor  cook  was  stripped  and  standing  be- 
tween two  tormentors.  We  all  interceded  for  him,  saying, 
such  mistakes  will  happen  occasionally  ;  forgive  him  this  time, 
but  if  ever  he  offends  again,  not  one  of  ua  will  say  a  good 
word  for  him.  For  my  part  I  felt  mercilessly  indignant 
against  l)ini,  and  could  not  help  whispering  to  Agamemnon, 
"This  must  certainly  be  a  most  careless  rascal.  Forget  to 
bowel  a  hog  !  By  Hercules,  I  would  not  have  forgiven  him  if 
he  had  served  me  so  in  the  dressing  of  a  fish." 

Trimalchio  seemed  to  think  differently,  for  returning  a 
pleasant  look,  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  you  with  the  short  memory, 
let  us  see  if  you  can  bowel  him  before  us." 

Then  the  cook,  having  put  on  his  tunic  again,  took  hia 
knife,  and  with  n  trembling  band  slashed  the  hog  on  both  sides 
of  the  belly,  and  the  apertures  enlarging  under  the  weight 
that  pressed  them,  out  tumbled  a  load  of  puddings  and  sausages. 
All  the  servants  set  up  a  spontaneous  shout,  and  cried  Felicity 
to  Gains.  The  cook  too  was  presented  with  wine,  a  silver 
crown,'  and  a  drinking  cup  on  a,  Corinthian  salver,  which 
Agamemnon  narrowly  viewing,  "  I  am  the  only  person,"  ssid 
Trimalchio,  "who  has  the  true  Corinthian  vessels." 

I  was  expecting  that,  with  his  usual  arrogance^  he  would 
tell  ua  they  were  brought  him  from  Corinth  ;  but  he  gave 
the  matter  a  better  turn.  "Perhaps,"  said  he,  "you  will  aak 
how  it  is  that  I  alone  have  the  true  Corinthian  ?  Because 
the  brazier  I  buy  them  of  is  named  Coriuthus,  and  what's 
Corinthian  but  that  which  is  made  by  Corinthu 


you  should  think  i 


very  well  the  origin  of  Corinthian  vessels. 


it  tell  y 


1 1  know 


n  the  form  of  wreatiia. 
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"  When  Troy  was  taken,  Hannibal,  a  cunning  fallow  and 
a  great  plunderer,  heaped  together  all  the  statues  of  bronze, 
gold,  and  silver,  and  setting  fire  to  the  pile,  melted  these  mis- 
cellaneous metala  into  one ;  and  of  this  mass  the  smiths  made 
little  plates,  and  basins,  and  statuettes  ;  so  that  jour  Coi'inthiui 
is  neither  this  nor  that  metal  in  particular,  but  all  together. 
Excuse  my  saying  so,  but  I  like  glass  cups  better ;  others  are 
of  a  different  opinion ;  but  were  they  not  so  brittle,  I  should 
prefer  them  to  gold.     Now  they  are  of  trifling  value, 

"  There  was  once,  however,  a  workman  who  made  a  glass 
phial  that  did  not  break.  So  he  was  admitted  to  present  it 
to  Ciesar,  and  afterwards  he  took  it  back  out  of  the  emperor's 
hands,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  Ctesar  was  in  the  greatest 
possible  alarm ;  but  the  other  picked  up  the  phial,  and  behold 
it  was  dinted  just  like  a  bronze  vesseL  Then  he  took  out  a 
£ttle  hammer  from  his  bosom,  and  easily  and  neatly  repaired 
the  phiaL  This  being  done,  he  thought  he  was  already  in 
Jove's  heaven,  particularly  when  the  emperor  snid  to  him. 
Does  anybody  but  yourself  know  how  to  make  this  kind  of 
glass?  Just  think.'  On  bis  replying  in  the  negative,  CcesaT 
ordered  bim  to  be  beheaded,  because,  in  fact,  if  the  secret 
had  become  known,  we  should  think  no  more  of  gold  than  of 
dirt.' 

There  mu  anee,  /loiemur,  &o.]  Insleid  of  the  text  from  which  this 
Boragiaph  is  iraiulited,  some  edilions  give  Ihe  story  as  lold  by  Juhn  of 
Salisbury,  vho  says  he  takes  il  from  the  Titmalchiu  of  Pelrouitis,  but 
eridently  preaenta  it  in  a,  new  Uiass,  bs  fullons  : 

There  vas  once  an  uliat  who  made  glasa  vesaela  of  «uch  toughiieEs 
you  could  DO  more  hreak  them  than  gold  or  silver.  Tbii  mu  hiLTiag 
niBdo  a  cup  of  the  Unest  crystal,  and  such  as  be  thought  no  one  >Toithy 
to  possess  but  Cicsar,  got  adotiasion  ivith  his  present.  Its  beauty  and  the 
■kill  of  the  workman  were  highly  commended,  and  the  gift  was  gracioutly 
•ccepted.  Presently,  that  he  might  change  the  admiralion  of  liie  behold- 
astanislimenl,  end  ingratiate  himself  bilU  more  with  the  emperor, 
n  took  the  cup  out  of  Cirsac's  hand,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground 
with  such  vehemence  as  not  iho  moat  solid  and  tenacious  metal  could 
have  homo  uninjured.  Cteaar  was  no  less  astonished  tlian  aJarmed  ;  but 
the  other,  picking  Ttp  the  cup,  which  was  not  broken,  but  only  dinted,  as 
if  the  anhatance  of  bronie  had  put  on  the  appearance  of  glass.  Then 
he  took  a  hammer  out  of  his  bosom,  and  very  deiterously  lepaired  tliB 
^1,  hammering  it  out  as  if  it  were  a  bronze  vessel.  And  now  he  thought 
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'*  For  my  part,  I  am  passionately  fond  of  silver ;  and  have 
several  cops  of  the  capacity  of  an  urn,  more  or  less,  on  which 
is  to  be  seen  how  Cassandra  killed  her  sons,^  and  the  dead 
boys  appear  so  natural,  you  would  take  them  to  be  reaL  I 
have  a  large  goblet  left  by  Romulus  to  my  patron,  on  which 
is  represented  Dtedalus  shutting  up  Niobe  in  the  Trojan 
horse.^  Also  I  have  the  fights  of  Hermeros  and  of  Petronas 
on  cups ;  all  massive ;  for  you  must  know  I  would  not  sell 
my  judgment  in  these  things  for  any  money." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  a  cup  which  a  serv- 
ant let  slip  out  of  his  hands.  Trimalchio  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  him  and  said,  '^  Go  and  kill  yourself  instantly,  for 
you  are  careless."  The  slave  hung  his  lip  and  implored  par- 
don.  "  What  is  the  use  of  your  beseeching  me,"  said  Tri- 
malchio, "  as  though  I  was  very  hard  upon  you  ?  I  only  re- 
quire you  to  secure  yourself  from  being  careless  in  future." 
But  at  last  he  forgave  him  at  our  entreaty ;  whereupon  the 
pardoned  slave  ran  round  the  table  and  cried,  "  Out  of  doors 
with  the  water,  in  with  the  wine ! "  We  all  took  the  jest,  but 
more  especially  Agamemnon,  who  very  well  knew  in  what 
way  to  earn  another  invitation. 

he  was  in  Jove's  heaven,  having,  as  he  imagined,  got  the  friendship  of 
Caesar  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  world ;  but  it  turned  out  quite  con- 
trary to  his  expectation ;  for  CsDsar  asked  him  if  any  one  besides  himself 
knew  how  to  make  glass  malleable,  and  on  his  answering  in  the  negative, 
immediately  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off;  because,  if  this  art  should- 
become  known,  gold  and  silver  would  be  as  cheap  as  dirt.*' 

This  strange  story  is  told  still  more  circumstantially  by  Dion  Cassius, 
(Ivii.  21.)  and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  66,)  with  an  expression 
of  doubt  however  as  to  its  truth. 

The  common  practice  of  using  the  word  "  brass "  as  equivalent  to 
XaXicoff,  or  «*,  is  very  erroneous.  Brass,  which  is  a  compound  of  copper 
and  zinc,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  bronze  was 
primitively  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin  only.  With  the  progress  of 
the  arts  finer  kinds  were  introduced,  consisting  in  part  of  silyer  or  gold. 
Such  were  the  Corinthian,  Delian,  and  ^ginetan  bronzes.  Every  one 
knows  the  legend  so  blunderingly  told  by  Trimalchio :  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  some  of  the  artists  who  are  said  to  have  wrought  in  Corinthian 
brass  lived  long  before  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  about  146  b.  c. 

'  Cassandra  killed  her  sons,"]     He  confounds  Cassandra  with  Medea. 

*  D(BdaXti8  shutting  up  Niobe  in  the  Trojan  horse,']  A  lively  but  not 
quite  exact  allusion  to  the  legend  of  Pasiphae,  whom  Daedalus  enclosed  in 
the  figure  of  a  cow,  to  enable  her  to  indulge  her  monstrous  passion  for 
the  bull.  f 


_    -^.^^13 
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Ti'imalchio  meanwhile,  hearing  himself  commendeiJ,  drank 
on  all  the  merrier,  and  being  nearly  tipsy,  "  Will  none  of  you," 
iSaid  he,  "  invite  my  Fortunata  to  dance  ?  I  asswe  you  she  is 
'^capital  at  the  cordax,^  no  one  better."  Then  putting  his 
luuids  to  his  forehead  he  began  to  imitate  Syrus  the  comedian, 
all  the  servants  singing  out  together.  By  Jove,  well  done ! 
well  done,  by  Jove  I  He  would  also  have  stepped  out  and 
danced,  had  not  Fortunata  whispered  in  bia  ear  and  told  him, 
~  iuppose,  that  such  low  diversiona  were  unbecoming  a  man 
of  his  station.  But  his  humour  was  moat  ridiculously  unequal ; 
;  for  sometimes  Fortunata,  and  Bometimes  hia  inclination,  got  the 
■  tetter,  and  he  would  certainly  have  danced,  had  he  not  been 
.prevented  hy  the  entrance  of  hia  historiographer,  who  read 
«Joud,  aa  if  he  were  reciting  the  public  records  of  Rome :' 

"  On  the  seventh  of  the  Calends  of  July,  on  Trimalchio's 

LDor  at  Cuma,  were  horn  thirty  boys  and  forty  girls.  Five 
bundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  were  carried  fi'om  the 
threshing-floor  to  the  granary;  and  iu  his  stalla  were  five 
tundred  oxen  who  bore  the  yoke. 

"  The  same  day  Mithridatea,  one  of  his  slaves,  was  crucified 
for  cursing  the  genius  of  our  patron,  Gaius. 

"The  same  day  were  brought  back  into  the  treasury  a 
liundred  tbouaand  aestorces,  for  which  no  proper  investment 
cpnld  be  found. 

"  The  same  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompey's  Gardens, 
■which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  house  of  Nasta,  the  bailiff. 

"Eh,  what?"  cries  Trimalchio,  "when  were  Pompey's 
Gardens  bought  for  me  ? 

"Last  year,"  replied  the  historiographer,  "and  therefore 
they  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  account." 

Upon  this  Trimalchio  flew  into  a  rage ;  "  And  whatever 
lands  shall  be  purchased  for  me  in  future,"  saad  he,  "  if  I  hear 
nothing  of  them  within  sis  months,  let  them  never  be  carried 

Kldom  perfonnpd  except  before  drunken  spceUtora,     It  la  described  by 
Ueuraius  in  his  Orcheslra.  art.  KiplaS. 

'  Tht  pubUc  rteoTib  of  liome.]  The  Arta  Diuma,  a  kind  of  gaxetle, 
published  daily  at  RDtne  under  the  aulborily  of  the  gavemtnimt.  It  con- 
tained on  account  of  tbe  proceedings  of  the  public  usemblies,  of  the  law 
courts,  of  the  punisbineut  of  offenders,  and  s  list  of  births,  marringea, 
deaUis,  &c. 
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Then  were  read  the  ordera  of  his  atdilea,  and  the  wills  of  his 
foresters,  who  with  great  eulogiuma  made  Trimalchio  their 
heir.  The  names  of  hia  bailifia  were  also  recited;  how  his 
cursitor  had  repudiated  his  freedwoman  for  having  caught  her 
ID  bed  with  the  bath-keeper ;  how  his  chamberlain  had  been 
banished  to  Baife  ;  his  steward  indicted  ;  and  judgment  given 
in  the  dispute  between  hia  grooms  of  the  chamber. 

At  last  the  acrobats  came  in  ;  and  a  most  dreary  buffoon 
holding  up  a  ladder,  ordered  his  boy  to  hop  upon  every  round 
of  it  singing,  up  to  the  top,  and  then  to  tumble  through  red- 
hot  hoops  of  iron,  holding  an  amphora  in  his  mouth.  Tri- 
malchio was  the  only  one  who  liked  this  diversion  ;  he  said  it 
was  an  ungrateful  service,  and  added :  "  There  are  only  two 
things  under  heaven  which  I  greatly  admire,  acrobats  and 
fighting  quoib ;  for  as  to  all  other  creatures  and  shows,  they 
are  mere  traeh.  I  bought  a.  company  of  comedians ;  but  I 
rather  chose  to  have  them  act  farces,'  and  ordered  my  leader 
of  the  orchestra  lo  play  none  but  Latin  airs." 

Trimalehio  was  thus  coming  out  in  great  force,  when  sud- 
denly the  boy  tumbled  down  upon  him,  whereat  the  whole 
household  gave  a  great  shriek  ;  as  did  also  the  guests,  not  out 
of  any  concern  for  such  a  beast,  whose  neck  they  could 
willingly  have  seen  broke,  but  for  fear  tiie  feast  should  have 
a  tr^ic  end,  and  they  should  be  compelled  to  lament  for  a 

As  for  Trimalchio,  he  fetched  a  deep  groan,  and  leaned  to 
one  side  as  if  his  arm  was  hurt,  whilst  his  physicians'  flacked 
round  him,  and  Fortunatft  among  the  foremost,  with  her  hair 
streaming  loose,  a  cup  in  her  hand,  and  howling  out  that  she 
was  a  wretched,  unhappy  woman. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  who  had  fallen  upon  him,  crept  round 
embracbg  our  knees,  and  beseeching  us  to  procure  his  pardon ; 

'  n  ad  farci),~\  AteUnm  fieere;  probably  lo  show  his  good  breeding, 
and  how  well  versed  he,  b.  fareigner,  wua  in  the  peculiaritiea  of  Bpmsn 
iifa.  The  Alellaa  plays  were  an  enletlainment  proper  to  lulj,  Bad  de- 
rive llieir  name  tram  Atella,  a  lown  of  the  Oscj,  in  Campania.  They 
appaar  to  have  been  a  union  or  high  comedy  and  its  parody,  and  were 
dixlinguislied  from  the  mimes  by  the  absence  of  low  buffoonery  and 
ribaldry,  being  remarkable  for  a  refined  humour,  auch  ascoutd  beundet- 
stuod  and  appreciated  by  educated  people. 

'  nil  phyiiciani.'\     These,  a9  well  m  the  iatralipla  mentioned  before, 


■ivbich  pot  me  into  a  state  of  uneasy  curiosity,  for  I  imagined 
our  interces^on  might  lead  to  eome  theatrieal  surprise.  The 
cook  wto  had  forgotten  to  bowel  the  hog  was  not  yet  out  of 
my  mind.  I  therefore  ran  my  eyes  all  round  the  room,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  see  the  waU  oijen  and  some  self- 
jnoved  machine  step  out  of  it ;  the  more  so  when  I  saw  a 
slave  soundly  beaten  for  having  wrapped  his  master's  bruised 
■rm  in  white  flannel  instead  of  itsing  purple-coloured.  1  was 
not  far  astray  in  my  surmises ;  for  instead  of  the  boy's  punish- 
ment, out  carae  a  decree  from  Trimalehio's  lips,  giving  the 
ofiender  his  freedom,  that  it  might  not  be  said  a  man  of  such 
consequence  had  been  made  blaclc  and  blue  by  a  slave. 

We  all  applauded  the  generosity  of  the  act,  and  fell  into  a 
noralizing  strain  of  talk  on  the  precarious  nature  of  human 
affajra.  "  You  are  right,"  said  Trimalchio  ;  "  nor  must  an 
accident  like  this  be  allowed  lo  pass  without  an  impromptu." 
He  called  immediately  for  tablets,  and  without  much  rocking 
his  brains,  read  to  us  the  foUowing  lines  i 

"  Things  fall  out  crosswise  very  oft, 
When  least  we  think  it ;  for  aloft 
Sits  Fortune,  ruling  our  affairs  ; 
So  lot  us  drink  and  drown  our  cares." 
This  epigram  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  about  poets,  and 
for  a  long  while  the  highest  encomiums  were    bestowed  on 
MorsinuB  the  tragic  writer,'  until  Trimalchio  turning  to  Aga- 
memnoQ  said,  "  Fray,  master,  what  think  you  is  the  differ- 
ence between  Cicero  and  Publius?'  In  my  opinion  tlie  former 
was  the  more  eloquent  of  the  two,  the  latter  the  more  genteel. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  better  said  than  this  ? 
Degenerate  Rome  grows  weak  through  luxury  ; 
To  please  her  appetite  crarom'd  peacocks  die ; 
For  her  their  plumed  Assyrian  gold  they  spread ; 
Capons  and  guinea-fowls  for  her  are  fed  ; 
The  stork  itself,  dear,  kindly,  long-legg'd  thing, 
Shunncr  of  winter,  herald  of  the  spring, 
'  iioriimu  thi  traffic  ariier.']     A.  poet  ao  inEiifferably  bad  as  to  have 
KiTen  occBBion  lo  a  proverbial  BKving  quoled  ti;^  Erasmus  in  his  Adaff.  tit, 
Ahnirda  :  Si  quis  vel  Terbum  e  Moritino  exscripserit. 
'  PubHta.}     Pubiias  Synis,  the  celebraled  mime. 
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Castanet-playing  bird,  poor  foreign  guest, 

Now  in  the  cruel  cauldron  makes  its  nest. 

Why  have  th^  Indian  pearls  such  valued  charms  ? 

To  deck  the  wife  for  some  adulterer's  arms  ? 

Why  prize  you  the  carbuncle's  mineral  fire, 

Or  green  pellucid  emeralds  so  desire, 

Unless  to  star  your  wanton  females'  pride  ?. 

Virtue's  the  only  jewel  for  a  bride. 

Should  wives  to  all  the  world  their  beauties  bare, 

Clad  in  gauze  mists,  in  robes  of  textured  air  ? 

"  But  what  think  you  now,"  he  continued,  "  is  the  most 
difficult  calling,  next  to  that  of  letters  ?  I  think  it  is  the 
physician's,  or  the  money-changer's  ;  the  physician's,  because 
he  knows  what  we  poor  bodies  have  got  in  our  very  insides, 
and  when  the  fever-fit  will  come  upon  us  (though  by  the  way 
I  hate  them  like  poison,  for  they  are  always  physicking  me); 
and  the  money-changer's,  because  he  can  spy  out  a  piece  of 
bronze  through  the  silver  that  plates  it. 

"  Of  dumb  brutes  the  ox  and  the  sheep  are  the  most  labori- 
ous ;  to  oxen  we  are  indebted  for  the  bread  we  eat,  and  to 
sheep  for  the  wool  that  makes  us  so  fine.  Only  think  what  a 
shame  it  is  that  any  one  should  eat  mutton  and  wear  a  tunic ! 
As  for  bees,  I  take  them  to  be  divine  creatures,  for  they  spit 
up  honey,  though  people  do  say  they  fetch  it  from  Jove. 
That  is  why  they  sting  too,  for  there  is  no  sweet  without  its 
sour." 

He  was  cutting  the  philosophers  out  of  their  business  in 
this  way,  when  lottery  tickets^  were  handed  about  in  a  cup, 
and  a  servant,  whose  office  it  was,  read  aloud  the  names  of  the 
presents  annexed  to  each.    Humbug  Silver!^  A  gammon  was 

^  Lottery  ticketsJ]  It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  make  pre- 
sents to  their  guests  at  their  grand  entertainments,  and  these  were  often 
distributed  by  means  of  a  whimsical  kind  of  lottery,  in  which  there  were 
no  blanks,  but  the  prizes  were  very  oddly  assorted,  and  designated  by 
the  most  far-fetched  and  puzzling  titles.  Augustus  Ciesar,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  fun,  used  to  make  such  lotteries  in  the  Saturnalia  for  his 
courtiers ;  some  6f  his  tickets  turned  up  prizes  of  great  value ;  others 
conferred  upon  the  holders  "  cilicia,  et  spongias,  et  rutabula,  et  forcipes, 
atque  alia  id  genus  titulis  obscuris  et  ambiguis."     (Suet,  in  Vita  Aug.) 

'  Htmbug  silver, "]    Literally,  wicked  silver*    Argentum  sceleratum. 


produced,  on  which  stood  cruets  of  that  metal.  A  Pillow." 
Forth  came  a  scrag  of  mutton.  fVhey  and  Contumely  1"^  which 
signified  wild  strawberries  and  a  bowl  with  an  apple.  Pears 
and  Peaches!^  The  drawer  received  a  whip  and  a  knife. 
Sparrows  and  a  Fly-trap  !  *  To  this  were  allotted  raisins  and 
Attic  honey.  Dinner  dress  and  Walking  dress!''  A  piece  of 
meat  and  tablets.  Canal  and  Foot-measure!^  (A  hare  and 
sandals.)  A  Lamprey  arid  a  Letter.'''  (a  mouse  tied  to  a  frog 
and  a  bundle  of  beet-root,)  excited  shouts  of  laughter.  There 
were  a  thousand  other  things  of  the  same  sort  which  have 
now  escaped  my  memory. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


AscTLTOS  became  quite  intemperate  in  his  mirth  ; 
escaped  hia  mockery  ;  he  threw  his  arms  up  in  the 

pinMng  sccleralum  mean  leg 


r,  and 


The  joke,  eucb  as  it  is,  ci 

'  Apitlow.]    Cervical,  from  cervix,  llie  neck. 

'  Wftey  and  Cantumcly.']  Serisnpii  et  Conlumelia;  the  latter  word  is 
reaolred  into  coatta  (bowl)  and  (i^Xdw  (apple).  The  rest  lias  baffled  all 
Bliempis  to  unriddle  it. 

'  Pean  and  Peaches.]  The  whip  is  for  llie  (lears.porri,  because  itbits 
ly  uff,  pom!  Peraica  (peaohea)  lUmdii  for  a  crooked  knife,  like 


the  Persuui  at 
"  Honoy 


and 


dfly. 


■p.] 
and  Walhing  drtsi 


•M. 


dinner  and  lo  the  Fdrum,  c 
forensia. 

'  Canal  and  Fool-meamire.]  TJie  hare  ia  canalli,  because  it  is  caught 
by  the  dog,  canie:  a  aandnl  iapedalii,  a  thing  worn  on  tbo  fool. 

'  A  Lamprey  and  a  LeUtr.'\  ilia  (a  mouse)  and  rana  (a  frog)  tied  to- 
gether make  munma  (a  lamprey).  The  letter  leprBSemed  by  a  bundle 
of  beet-root  ia  the  Greek  Beta. 
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Iftughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  One  of  Tri- 
malchio'B  freedmea,  the  some  who  sat  next  above  me,  sedng 
this,  flew  into  a  rage.  "What  are  you  laughing  at,  yon 
sheep  ?"  he  cried.  Is  my  master's  entertainmeBl  not  to  jour 
worshipful  taste  ?  You  are  a  richer  man  belike,  and  fare 
better  every  day.  So  help  me  the  guardian  deitiea  of  this 
place,  but  if  I  was  next  him  I  would  give  him  a  box  on  the 
ear : '  a  pretty  sprig  to  lang-h  at  others  ;  a  nobody  knows  who, 
a  night  sneaker,  that  is  not  worth  the  very  water  he  makes. 
Why  if  I  only  made  mine  round  about  him,  he'd  be  done  for ; 
he'd  never  get  out  of  it.  By  Hercules,  I  am  not  easily  heated, 
but  worms  are  bred  in  tender  flesh.  He  laughs  :  what  has 
lie  got  to  luugb  at  ?  Did  your  father  buy  a  new-dropped  lamb 
for  the  wool  ?  Are  you  a  Roman  knight  ?  And  I  am  the  son 
of  a  king.  Why  then,  you'll  say,  have  you  been  in  servitude  ? 
fiecause  I  went  into  it  to  please  myself,  and  had  rather  be  & 
Roman  citizen  than  a  tributary  king  ;  and  now  I  hope  to  live 
and  thrive  so  as  to  he  no  man's  jest.  I  am  my  own  man  now 
as  good  as  another,  and  I  a'n't  ashamed  to  show  my  face,  I 
owe  no  man  a  brass  farthing,  and  never  had  a  summons  in  mj 
life.  No  one  can  come  up  to  me  in  the  forum,  nnd  say.  Pay 
me  what  you  owe  me.  I  have  bought  lands,  have  put  by 
some  ingots,  feed  twenty  bellies  besides  dogs  ;  and  have  pur- 
chased my  bed-fellow's  freedom,  that  no  man  should  wipe  his 
hands  on  her  hair.  I  pwd  a  thousand  gold  denars  to  redeem 
her.  I  was  made  a  sevir  gratis,  and  hope  to  die  in  such  wise 
that  I  need  not  blush  in  my  grave.  But  are  you  in  such  a 
hurry  that  you  cantiot  look  behind  you  ?  Can  you  spy  a  loose 
on  another  man,  and  not  a  tick  on  yourself  ?  Do  you  find  ua 
ridiculous  though  nobody  else  does  ?  There's  your  preceptor, 
your  elder,  he  does  not  see  anything  amiss  in  us ;  bat  you, 
yoti  brat  with  the  milk  In  your  noee,  that  can't  say  boh  to  a 
goose,  you  pipkin,  you  atrip  of  soaked  leather,  more  limber 
but  none  the  better,  are  you  richer  than  we  are  ?  Dine  twice 
and  sup  twice  in  a  day.^  For  my  part,  I  value  my  credit  more 
than  treasures.     In  a  word,  where's  the  man  ever  dunned  me 
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twice  ?  I  served  forty  years,  yet  no  one  knows  whether  1  wns 
'Blave  or  free.  I  was  &  long-haired  boy  wLen  I  came  to  thia 
colony ;  the  basilica  was  not  yet  built.  I  took  pains  however 
to  please  my  master,  a  man  of  out  and  out  splendoriferoua 
dignity ;'  the  parings  of  his  nails  are  worth  more  than  your 
whole  body.  I  had  enemies  in  his  house  that  would  fain  have 
tripped  me  up,  but,  thanks  to  my  genius,  I  escaped  them  all. 
I  tell  you  for  sure  and  certain,  it  is  as  easy  to  be  born  of  free 
parents  as  to  moko  the  way  I  have  done.'  Wliat  are  yoa 
'^ping  at,  like  a  buck  goat  in  a  field  of  vetches  ?" 
'  At  this  last  phrase  Gito,  who  was  standing  at  my  feet, 
teould  no  longer  hold  in  his  laughter,  which  burst  out  uproari- 
njsly,  and  thereby  drew  down  upon  himself  a  torrent  of  abuse 
^m  Ascyltos's  anlngonist. — "And  you  too,  you  curl-pated 
n^pie,  you  laugh,  do  you  ?  O  the  Saturnalia  1  Is  this  the 
nonth  of  December,  pray  ?  When  did  you  count  down  your 
twentieth  ?^  What  do  you  mean,  you  gibbet  carrion,  you 
l-crow's  meat  ?  I  will  find  some  way  to  put  you  in  Jupiter's 
bad  books,  you  and  that  fellow  that  does  not  teach  you  better 
ners.  As  I  hope  to  have  my  fill  of  bread,  it  is  for  my 
fellow  freedmaa's  sake  I  keep  quiet ;  oiherwise  I  would  have 
settled  accounts  with  you  out  of  hand.  All  is  not  right  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  either  with  us  or  with  those  untaught 
Inrbarians  that  don't  keep  a  tighter  band  over  you  ;  but  it  ia 
•  true  saying,  Like  master  like  man.  I  can  hardly  contain 
nyself,  and  I  am  hot  by  nature ;  give  me  but  a  mess  of  peas 
porridge,'  and  I  don't  care  twopence  for  my  own  mother. 
Iwever  minil.  111  catch  you  in  the  street,  you  mous^  you  mush- 
room.^    May  I  never  budge  if  I  don't  drive  your  master  into 

'  Spltndt»'iferau>  dignily.i  If  this  is  not  EngliBh,  neither  is  laalialo  tt 
dignttoiD  Latin. 

'  1  letl  you  for  aura,  &c,]  Or  according  to  another  reading,  That  was 
doing  tiravel;  in  earnest;  lor  to  be  bom  a  gentleman  is  as  easy  aa  "  como 

>  Whtn  didi/ou  count  doum  your  liceniiethf]  That  means,  when  vcre 
jou  made  free  ?  Every  slave  who  was  emancipated  had  to  pay  to  the 
Male  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  Ma  o'wn  market  lulue. 

'  live  me  bat  a  taau  of  peat  parridgt,  &c.\  Some  read  ciceraiug,  cnm 
^^  .  The  deer,  aaya  Pliny,  parches  the  ground  in  whicli  it  grows.  The 
^teaoing  then  would  be,  I  am  one  of  yuui  veluh  sort ;  when  I  have  once 
Wgan,  I  don't  caie,  &c. 

•  Yoa  minAroDDi.]  TerrE  fnber  is  elsewhere  ased  by  Petronias  to 
■ignify  a  iiuiT-ball ;  possibly  it  may  also  mean  a  truffle,  in  Italian  laiiufo, 
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an  augur-hole,'  and  you  sba'n't  escape  me,  no,  by  Hercules,  not 
though  you  cry  for  help  to  Olympian  Jove.  I  won  I  leave  ; 
hair  of  those  cairotty  locks  on  your  poll,  and  111  aend  your 
twopenny  master  flying.  Well  and  good;  you'U  come  undv 
nty  tooth  ;  either  I  don't  know  myself,  or  I'll  put  an  end  to 
your  laughing,  though  you  had  a  beard  of  gold.^  I'll  set  a 
witch  to  work  upon  you,'  and  upon  him  that  took  such  fine. 
care  of  your  education.  I  never  learned  geometry,  criticism, 
and  such-like  humbug  stuff,  but  I  know  the  lapidary  cral^ 
and  can  run  you  over  a  hundred  things  as  to  metal,  weighs 
and  coin.  If  you  have  a  mind  you  and  I  will  try  it  between 
us  ;  111  lay  you  a  wager,  you  goblin,  I'll  soon  convince  jron 
that  your  father's  money  was  thrown  away  upon  you,  though 
1  don't  know  rhetoric.  There's  no  one  can  baffle  me,  for  Z. 
have  a  long  reach.  Shall  I  tell  you  which  of  us  skips  and 
scuttles  about  and  never  gains  an  inch  of  ground  ?  Which 
of  us  tries  to  swell  himself  out  all  be  can  and  only  looks 
smaller  ?  You  are  all  in  a  fidget,  as  fussy  and  as  scared  as  a 
mouse  in  a  chamber-pot.  Therefore  hold  your  tongue,  op 
don't  meddle  with  your  betters,  who  don't  trouble  themselves 
even  to  know  of  your  existence ;  unless  mayhap  you  think  I 
am  taken  with  those  box  rings  that  you  stole  from  your  sweet- 
heart. Blessings  of  Mercury  1  Let  us  go  into  the  forum 
and  borrow  money ;  you  shall  soon  see  what  credit  this  iroa 
has.*  Aha !  is  uot  this  a  pretty  sight  ? — a  fox  in  a  sweat !  as 
I  hope  to  thrive  and  die  happy,  orelsemaythe  public  vow  my 
destruction,  if  I  don't  hunt  you  till  you  are  forced  to  throw 
your  clothes  over  your  head.*  A  pretty  sight,  I  say  again,  and 
ao  is  he  that  teaches  you  such  behaviour,  a  muff  he  is,^  j 

ft  -word  wMch  tlie  Itnlian  trnBslnlor  of  Petronius  lella  us  is  still  used  as  a 
term  of  contempt  in  tlaplea. 

'  Into  an  auguT-hoU.]    Lilorally,  into  a  leaf  of  ru 

*  T7unig\j/ou  had  a  bcariiofgoid,]  Tho  sUitues  of  the  chief  gods  were 
sometimes  thus  ulamed. 

'  I'UibI  a  tcileh  taworkuponyou.']  Or,  according  to  another  leadiii^ 
I'll  bring  the  curse  of  Minerva,  upon  you. 

'  mat  credit  (Atj  iron  Aot,]  Meaning  the  iron  ring  which  served  him 
for  a  seal :  in  other  words,  You  will  see  ■what  moneyed  man  think  of  my 
seal  at  the  foot  of  a  bond. 

'  Till  t/au  are  forced  ta  IhroiB  your  elothea  oner  your  head.)     Tbatis, 
to  tnm  up  the  skirt  of  jour  robe  aa  high  as  possible,  thai  jour  legs  m 
be  free  to  run  the  faster. 

'  A  miiff  he  m.]    All  fan  manuscripts  have  muTriua,  nan  magist 
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master.  When  I  went  to  achool,  the  master  used  to  say  to  us, 
'  You  must  not  forget  your  manners  j  sftlute  those  you  meet, 
■withoDt  loitering  and  looking  here  or  there ;  don't  insult  your 
elders,  or  amuse  yourselves  with  counting  the  shops.'  Not 
one  of  my  schooi-fellows  ever  came  to  be  worth  twopence. 
That  I  am  what  you  see  me  is  the  fruits  of  my  own  clever- 
ness, for  which  I  thank  the  gods." 

Ascyllos  had  begun  to  relort  the  abuse,  when  Trimalchio, 
who  was  charmed  with  his  freedman's  eloquence,  interposed. 
Haying,  "  Come,  come,  no  more  scurrility ;  let  ua  rather  talk 
&ir  and  softly ;  and  you,  Uermeros,  spare  the  young  man : 
hia  blood  is  in  a  ferment ;  do  you  be  more  reasonable : 
'  The  vanqaish'd  in  such  strife  is  victor  still.' 

"  When  you  yourself  were  such  another  capon,  Coco  '. 
Coco .' '  you  were  not  so  stomachful  as  you  are  now.  Let 
us  therefore  make  better  use  of  our  time,  and  be  jolly  till  the 
Homerista  come  in." 

The  troop  presently  entered,  rattling  their  spears  and 
ebields.  Tiimalchio  himself  sat  up  on  his  couch,  and  whilst 
ihe  Homeriats  were  carrying  on  a  dialogue  in  the  usual 
pompous  manner,  he  read  aloud  from  a  Latin  book,  Pre- 
acntly,  during  an  interval  of  silence,  he  said,  "  Do  you  know 
.  what  is  the  story  they  are  acting  ? 

"  Diomede  and  Ganymede  were  two  brothers,  and  Helen 

IS  their  sister.  Agamemnon  carried  her  off,  and  palmed  a 
'Jiind  on  Diana  in  her  stead.  So  Homer  tells  us  how  the  Tro- 
jans and  Tarentines  fought  together ;  but  Agamemnon  con- 
quered, and  married  his  daughter  Iphigenia  to  Achilles,_ 
whereupon  Ajax  went  mad,  and  will  presently  esplain  the' 
argument  to  you." 

hen  Trimalchio  had  done  speaking,  the  Homerista  gave 
a  great  shout,  and  a  boiled  calf  was  brought  in  on  a  huge 
dish,  with  a  helmet  on  its  head,  amid  a  great  bustle  of  serv- 
ants running  to  and  fro.  Ajax  followed  with  his  drawn 
sword,  and  brandishing  it  like  a  madman,  slashed  right  and 
left  at  the  calf,  picked  up  the  pieces  on  the  point  of  his  blade, 
and  presented  them  to  the  astonished  guests. 
What  rtaifriut  may  menn  no  one  can  tell,  except  that  il  is  tha  revei?e  of 
"mplimeDlary.     Varioua  ponjcclural  emendations  have  been  proposed, 

II  none  of  Ibem  saliaraclory. 

'  Coco!  Carol]     ObacwuHeri  slludit  ad  gallimis  palienleg  coilum. 
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We  had  not  mui^h  time  to  admire  a  device  so  finely  con- 
i»;ivei]  and  eseculed ;  for  on  a  sudden  the  ceiling  began  to 
cruck,  and  the  wbole  room  trembled.  I  jumped  up  in  gnat 
alarm,  fearing  some  tumbler  might  fall  on  my  head ;  and  the 
real  of  the  company  looked  up  in  no  less  astoniahment  to  see 
what  new  wonder  was  sent  down  to  us  from  the  aky.  And 
behold  3rou,  in  a  moment  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  opened, 
and  from  the  dome  above  descended  a  great  circle,  hung  bU 
round  with  golden  crowns,  and  alubaater  pota  lilled  witli  per- 
fumes. Being  invited  to  help  ourselves  to  these  presents,  we 
oast  our  eyes  down  on  the  table,  which  was  already  oorered 
with  a  fresh  service  of  sweetmeats,  among  which  stood  an 
image  of  Friapus  in  pastry,  supporting  on  Lis  ample  bosom 
apples   of  all  sorte,   and  clusters  of  grapes  in   the   usual 

We  eagerly  laid  hands  on  this  magnificeut  dessert,  when  e 
new  and  unexpected  diversion  rekindled  our  mirth  ;  for  there 
was  not  a  cake  or  a  fruit  but  was  filled  with  a  saffron  liquid, 
which  it  spirted  over  ua  upon  the  slightest  pressure.  Con- 
ceiving therefore  that  there  was  something  sacred  in  these 
Dates  so  religiously  perfumed,  we  all  rose  up  and  cried  out, 
Prosperity  to  Augustus,  the  father  of  his  country  !  But  seeing 
that  some  continued,  even  afier  this  act  of  reverence,  to  help 
themselves  to  fruit,  we  also  fiUed  our  napkins,  myself  especi- 
ally, who  thought  I  could  never  load  Gito's  bosom  sufficiently. 

Meanwhile  there  came  in  three  slaves  dressed  in  white, 
two  of  whom  placed  on  the  table  the  family  Lares  with  their 
bull^'  whilst  the  third,  carrying  round  a  goblet  of  wine,  cried 
out,  Be  propitious,  gods  !  He  told  us  that  one  of  them  woa 
called  Cerdo,  another  Felicio,  and  the  third  Lucro.^  Then 
came  the  bust  of  Trimalehio,  and  all  the  rest  having  kissed  i^ 
we  were  ashamed  not  to  follow  their  example. 

'  Tlisir  ballit,']  The  liulla  wns  nil  omiiment.  so  cattei  from  il 
aembliuice  in  farm  to  a  bubble  flualing  on  water.  It  •xaa  hung  round  the 
necks  of  chiidren  of  both  sexes ;  fur  tliose  of  high  binh  it  wss  mnde  of 
circulu  pUlei  of  gold ;  children  of  inferiot  nmlc  vore  only  a  piece  of 
leather.  The  bolla  was  laid  aside  at  the  age  of  adolescence,  along  with, 
the  prtetexta,  and  was  usually  dedicated  to  the  Lares.  It  was  no  doubt 
iatended  to  serve  not  only  as  an  ornament,  but  also  as  a  preservative  against 
fiujcinatioa,  Or  tbe  "  evil  eye."  Tbey  make  brcasl-pina  ot  peculiar  fomu 
in  modem  Italy,  which  are  warranted  ti>  neutraliie  tliat  dreaded  inBuence 

'  Cerdo,  Felicio,  Lucro.l     'I'hal  is  to  any.  Busincas,  Luck,  and  Gain. 
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After  this,  when  we  had  all  interchanged  good  wishes  for 
mind  aod  body,'  Trimalthio  turned  lo  Niceros  and  said,  "  You 
need  to  be  tt  pleasant  table  companion  ;  hovr  is  it  you  are  so 
dull  to-day,  and  never  utter  a  word  ?  Do  me  the  pleasure,  I 
entreat  you,  to  tell  us  one  of  your  adventurea." 

Charmed  by  hia  friend's  affability,  Niceros  replied,  "  May 
all  good  fortune  slip  away  from  me,  if  I  am  not  ready  to 
h  swoon  for  joy  at  your  prosperity  !  Here  goes  for  merriment 
therefore,  and  nothing  else !  though  I  am  afraid  these  Bchool- 
men  will  laugh  at  me.  Well,  let  theoi.  1  will  tell  my  story 
for  all  that.  What  shall  I  be  the  poorer  for  any  man's  laugh- 
er?   Better  my  tale  be  laughed  at  than  myself." 

Thus  having  said  .... 
He  began  his  story, 

"  When  I  was  in  aerrice  we  lived  in  a  narrow  street,  in  the 
same  house  which  is  now  Gavilla'a.  There,  as  the  gods  would 
have  it,  I  fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  Terentius  the  tavern- 
keeper  ;  you  knew  Melissa  the  Tarentine,  a  lovely  kissing- 
,  piece !  *  Yet  it  was  not,  by  Hercules,  in  a  carnal  way,  or  for 
Tenery,  that  I  cultivated  her  acqnnintance,  but  rather  because 
she  was  ao  good-natured.  If  I  asked  her  a,  favour  slie  never 
refused  it ;  if  she  made  a  penny  I  had  the  half  of  it ;  I  put  all 
my  savings  into  her  keeping,  and  she  never  cheated  me.  Her 
husband  happening  to  die  when  they  wore  in  the  country,  I 
cudgelled  my  brains  how  to  get  to  her  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
as  was  hut  right,  for  friends  are  best  known  in  time  of  trouble. 

"Luckily  my  master  had  gone  to  Capua  to  sell  some  old 
clothes.  I  seized  the  opportunity,  and  persuaded  our  guest  to 
bear  ma  company  about  five  miles  out  of  town ;  for  he  was  a 
soldier,  and  as  bold  as  death.  Wo  set  out  about  cock-crow, 
and  the  mooa  shone  bright  as  day,  when  coming  amongst  some 
monuments  my  man  began  to  converse  with  the  stars,  whilst 
I  jogged  on  singing  and  counting  tliem.  Presently  I  looked 
back  after  him,  and  saw  him  strip  naked  and  lay  his  clothes 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  in  qji 
instant,  I  stood  like  a  corpse ;  when  what  does  he  do  but 
make  water  all  round  his  clothes,  and  in  a  crauk  he  wag 

'  Inlercbangad  good  ipiahfi  far  miiul  luid  My.'i  A  mstnmitry  i^ere- 
many  amonff  the  nncieala  at  the  end  of  H  repast,  like  tbe  "  tak  for  mftd  " 
and  ihe  hond-Bhaking  of  t)io  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 

'  A  lovely  kiiains-piesB.I     Puttbemmum  liasiuballum. 
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tamed  into  a  wolf.  Don't  think  I'm  joking;  Iwouldnottdl 
you  a  lie  for  tho  finest  fortune  in  the  world. 

"  But  to  go  on  with  my  atory — after  ho  was  turned  into  a 
wolf,  he  set  up  a,  howl  and  made  straight  for  the  woods.  At 
first  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was  on  my  head  or  my  heeb; 
but  at  last  going  to  take  up  his  clothes,  I  found  them  tamed 
into  stone.  If  ever  a  man  had  like  to  die  of  fright,  it  \ras  I. 
However  I  drew  my  sword,  and  hewed  away  at  the  ghosts 
like  mad,'  until  I  arrived  at  my  sweetheart's  country-house. 
When  I  entered  her  doors,  I  was  all  but  at  the  last  gasp  j  the 
sweat  streamed  from  my  fork,"  my  eyes  were  set,  and  I  never 
expected  to  get  over  it.  My  Melissa  began  to  wonder  why 
I  walked  BO  late.  '  Hod  you  coma  a.  little  sooner,'  she  said, 
'  you  might  at  least  have  lent  us  a  hand ;  for  a  wolf  broke  into 
the  farm  and  has  butchered  all  our  cattle ;  but  though  he  got 
off  it  was  no  laughing  matter  for  him,  for  a  servant  of  ours 
Tan  him  through  the  neck  with  a  pike.' 

"Hearing  this  I  could  not  close  an  eye;  hut  as  soon  as  it 
was  daylight  I  ran  home  like  a  i>edlar  that  has  been  eased  of 
his  pack,  Coming  by  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  been 
turned  into  stone,  I  saw  nothing  hut  a  pool  of  blood  ;  and 
when  I  got  home,  I  found  my  soldier  lying  in  bed,  like  an  ox 
in  a  stall,  and  a  surgeon  dressing  his  neck.  I  saw  at  once  he 
was  a  fellow  that  could  change  his  skin,^  and  never  after  could 
1  eat  bread  with  him,  no,  not  if  you  would  have  killed  me. 
Those  who  would  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the  case  are 
welcome  to  their  opinion  ;  if  I  tell  you  a  lie,  may  your  genii 
confound  me!" 

The  whole  company  were  sunk  in  speechless  wonder.  "  I 
don't  douht  the  truth  of  the  story,"  said  Trimulchio ;  "  if 
there  be  faith  in  man,  my  hair  stands  on  end  !  because  I 

'  Ueiced  away  at  the  ffhoats  hke  mad.^     Mdtaiotalos  umbras  ceciiii. 

'  Sanat  alreamed  from  Kii/ fork,']  Per  bifuieum.  Burmiuin  ie  quite 
B.t  fault  here.  He  supposes  Ihst  bijiireum  meana  in  this  pince  Ihc  branch- 
ing of  the  jaws.  Sweating  jawd  are  not  pathugsoiaoDic  aC  fear,  but  sweat 
from  the  nalta  and  periHoum  is  eminently  bo. 

'  A  feUoa  thai  oouW  change  his  jAin,]  Versipellis  was  the  peculiar 
designation  of  such  a  person.  In  Iho  middle  ages  he  was  called  a  were- 
wolf, (t.  e.  man-wolf,)  or  in  French  lotipgarou,  which  means  the  same 
thing.  There  was,  according  to  Euanthes,  an  Arcadian  legend  that  each 
niembor  of  a  certain  family  veis  changed  into  a  wolf  for  nine  years,  and 
after  that  period  again  regained  his  natural  shape. 
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know  that  Niceros  is  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  idle  tales ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  a  trustworthy  man,  and  not  at  all  a  bouncer. 
And  by  the  same  token  I'll  tell  you  myself  a  horrible  occur- 
rence, as  extraordinary  as  an  asa  upon  the  tiles. 

"  When  I  was  yet  a  long-Laired  stripling,  (for  from  a  boy  I 
led  a  Chian  life,)  Iphis,  my  master's  minion,  died.  By  Her- 
cules !  he  wOiS  a  pearl,  a  pai'Bgan,  and  complete  in  all  points. 
But  whilst  hia  poor  luotlier  was  lamenting  him,  and  several 
of  us  condoling  with  her,  on  a  sudden  the  witches  began  their 
-hubbub,  BO  that  you  would  have  taken  them  for  a.  pack  of 
hounds  bunting  a  hare.  We  had  at  that  time  a  Cappadocian 
is  the  house,  a  tail  daring  fellow,  who  would  have  made  bold 
'.to  dethrone  thundering  Jupiter,  This  man,  wrapping  his 
.mantle  carefully  round  his  left  arm,  sprang  fearlessly  out  of 
>doors,  and  as  it  might  be  here  (no  harm  to  what  I  touch !) ' 
lan  a  woman  clean  through.  We  heard  a  groan,  but  thc- 
wiMihes — I  won't  tell  you  a  lie — we  did  not  see.  Back  came 
'OUT  champion  and  threw  himself  on  a  bed,  but  as  black  and 
blue  all  over  as  if  he  had  been  flogged  with  whips,  for  it  seems 
some  ill  baud  had  touched  him.  We  shut  the  door,  and 
.went  on  with  our  mourning ;  but  the  mother,  embracing  her 
40D,  and  touching  him,  found  nothing  but  a  mawkin ;  it  had 
neither  heart,  entrails,  nor  anything  else;  for  the  witehes 
had  carried  off  the  boy,  and  left  a  wad  of  straw  in  his  room. 
-What  think  you  now  i  They  are  deep  ones  surely,  those  hags, 
■they  fly  by  night,  and  turn  everything  topsy-turvy.  As  for 
our  tall  fellow,  after  what  happened  then,  he  never  came  to 
his  own  colour  again,  but  died  a  few  days  afterwards  raving 
mad." 

We  all  looked  amazed,  as  not  donbting  what  he  said,  and 
fcissing  the  table^  began  to  entreat  the  night-hags  to  keep  to 
their  own  business  and  let  us  alone  as  we  returned  from  the 
entertainment.  By  this  time  the  lamps  seemed  to  me  to  burn 
donble,  and  the  whole  room  to  turn  round,  when  Trimalchio 
exclaimed,  "I  call  on  you,  Plocrinius;  have  you  no  story  to 

'  No  harm  to  tehat  1  touch.']  We  arc  to  aappose  hint  iiluatrating  hia 
nairalion  by  making  a  feigned  thrust  at  the  nearest  guesL 

"  SUnng  the  tabie.]  The  table  here  aupplied  the  place  of  (he  altar,  as 
io  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  4,  27.  A  similnr  snperslilious  usage  was  llmt  of  touch- 
ing llic  ground  with  the  baud  at  meutian  of  the  inferi.  Plaut.  Most. 
ii.  2,  37. 
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lell  ?  nothing  to  divert  us  wiih  ?  you  that  used  to  be  M  1 
amusing,  and  lo  refite  such  capital  dialogues  interspersed  with  | 
songs?  Heighol  sweet  toolhsome  things,' where  are  ye?" 

'"Ah!"  said  the  other,  "my  racing  days  are  over  since  Fve 
grown  gouty  ;  but  when  I  was  young  I  almost  aung  niyselE 
into  a  consumption.  Then  indeed  for  dancing,  for  monopoiy- 
lognea,  for  all  the  waggery  of  a  barber's  shop,  -where  wu 
there  my  fellow  except  Apelles  ?"  So  saying,  and  clapping  bia 
hand  to  his  mouth,  he  sputtered  out  I  know  not  what  boirid 
gibberish,  which  he  said  was  Greek.  Trimalchio  moreover 
imitated  the  trumpets,  and  then  turned  to  his  minion,  whom 
he  called  Crcesus.  This  was  a  blear-eyed  boy  with  filthy 
teeth,  who  was  amusing  himself  with  a  little  black  bitch  dis- 
gustingly fat ;  be  swathed  her  in  a  green  scarf,  set  half  ft 
loaf  for  ber  on  the  couch,  and  when  she  refused  to  eat  h« 
crammed  her  with  it,  This  put  Trimalchio  in  mind  to  send 
for  Scylax,  the  guard  of  bis  house  and  family  ;  and  straight- 
way there  was  brought  in  a  huge  dog  with  a  chain  round  its 
neck,  which  in  obediebce  to  a  kick  from  the  porter  lay  down 
before  the  table.  Trimalchio  threw  him  a  piece  of  white 
bread,  saying,  "  There's  no  one  in  this  house  of  mine  lovea 
me  belter  than  this  dog!"  The  boy  was  enraged  to  hear 
Scylax  60  lavishly  commended,  and  setting  down  his  bitch, 
cheered  her  on  to  the  combat.  Scylas,  as  might  be  expected, 
of  a  dog  of  hia  kind,  filled  the  room  with  a  tremendous  bark- 
ing, and  nearly  shook  Crtesus's  little  Jewel  lo  pieces ; 
was  this  the  end  of  the  scuffle  ;  for  a  candelabrum  being  over- 
thrown on  the  table,  broke  all  the  crystal  vessels,  and  splashed 
some  of  the  guests  with  scalding  oil. 

Trimalchio,  not  to  seem  concerned  at  the  damage,  kissed 
the  boy  and  bade  him  get  on  his  back.  In  an  instant  he  was. 
riding  cock-horse,  and  slapping  bis  master's  shoulders  with 
the  fiat  of  his  hand,  cried  out,  laughing,  "  Horns  1  Horns ! 
how  many  horns  are  here?"^     Afler  having  been  made  a 

'  Swrel  loolhaome  tkinge,  vhere  are  ys7]  Abiatia  duloes  carycs : 
"eopuxl  est  inlrilnni  ex  Tariia  condimenlia  delicatia  cnrnpositum." 
Reiues.  The  last  French  iraaslawr  (Niaard'a  collection)  renders  tha  pas- 
sage tliua;  "HSIaa!  touavoilnparliea,  douceafriandiEesdenosdesserlS." 

■  Honu!  Horm!  &c,]  Bucco,  bucco,  quot  auaC  hie  !  Heia^na  vn- 
derBtanda  this  of  a  gnme  still  played  by  children.  One  of  the  players 
has  hia  eyes  bandaged,  and  the  Olhera  require  him  to  guess  tha  number 
of   (ingets  Ihey  touch  him  with.      Some  editors  read  Bucca,  (chaek,) 
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horse  of  for  a  while,  Trinmlcliio  ordered  a.  very  large  vessel 
to  be  filled  wilh  wine  aud  given  to  the  slaves  that  sat  at  our 
feet ;  but  oa  this  condition,  lie  added,  "  Whoever  refuses  his 
share  shall  have  it  poured  on  hia  head.  Business  by  daj,  bnt 
how's  the  liroe  for  fuD." 


CHAPTER  X. 


I  Ai'TER  this  display  of  philanthropy,  there  came  in  a  course 
«6f  delicacies,  the  hare  remembrance  of  which,  if  you  will  he- 
Sieve  me,  makes  my  stomach  heave.  For  there  were  set  before 
'tts  crammed  fowls  instead  of  thrushes,  one  for  each  guest,  and 
■ehaperonned  goose-eggs.'  Trimalchio  urged  us  very  preasingly 
r^  eat,  and  assured  ua  the  fowls  were  boned. 

At  this  moment  a  lictor  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  ban- 
quet room,  and  in  came  a  new  guest  robed  in  white,'  with  a 
arge  train  at  his  heeb.  Struck  by  such  an  appearance  of 
«tate,  and  imagining  it  was  the  Praitor,  I  tried  to  rise  and  set 
fmy  naked  feet  on  the  ground ;  bat  Agamemnon  laughed  at  my 


which  may  be  equiTalent  to  trumpeler, 
'Bncco  ia  a  contempluouB  eipresaion,  a 
Plaulus  in  Bttcchid.  v.  sc.  1,  SluUi,  slo 


r  crier.  See  Jovenal,  iii  3f>. 
.  were  "  picss,  booby."  Sea 
,  fatui,  fungi,  bardi,  blenni. 


I  Chaperonntd  gooie-eggi.']  Thnl  is,  haring  a  cap  on  Ihem,  -which  wns 
fbrmed  by  making  an  opening  in  one  end  of  the  raw  egg.  and  miiiiig 
'iour  wilh  the  albumen  wbioh  iwued  from  it  during  the  cooking. 

'  Robed  in  akite-l  The  drosgea  wotn  at  labia  were  umially  colonred  ; 
'hot  Ihia  new  giiesl,  u  we  shall  pteaenlly  see,  had  come  slraighl  from  a 
fiintral  banquet,  and  on  nil  auch  occosionB  uollung  bui  wliile  was  worn. 
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trepidation :  '^  Sit  still,  you  boobj,"  he  said,  '<  this  is  Habinnas 
the  Sevir ;  he  is  a  mason,  and  excels,  it  seems,  in  making 
monuments." 

'  Reassured  by  these  words,  I  resumed  my  place,  and  watched 
with  great  admiration  the  entrance  of  Habinnas..  He  was 
already  drunk  and  leaned  on  his  wife's  shoulder;  his  head 
was  loaded  with  garlands,  and  his  forehead  so  smeared  with 
perfumes,  that  they  trickled  into  his  eyes.  He  took  the  Prss- 
tor's  place,'  and  ctdled  immediately  for  wine  and  hot  water. 

Delighted  to  see  his  friend  thus  jovially  disposed,  Trimal- 
chio  himself  called  for  a  larger  goblet,  and  asked  him  how  he 
had  been  entertained  ? 

"  We  had  everything,"  replied  the  other,  "  except  your 
company ;  for  my  inclination  was  here ;  though,  by  Hercules, 
all  went  off  well.  Scissa  gave  a  novendial  feast  ^  for  his 
servant  Misellus,  whom  he  enfranchised  after  he  was  dead.' 
I  believe  he  will  share  a  good  round  sum  with  the  collectors  of 
the  twentieths,*  for  they  estimate  the  property  of  the  defunct 
•  at  fifty  thousand ;  and  indeed  everything  was  very  pleasant, 
though  we  had  to  pour  half  our  wine  on  the  dead  bones."* 

"  But  what  had  you  for  dinner  ?  "  said  Trimalchio. 

"  I'll  tell  you  if  I  can,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  I  have 
such  a  memory  that  sometimes  I  forget  my  own  name. 
However,  for  the  first  course  we  had  a  hog  crowned  with  a 
pudding,  and  garnished  with  fritters  and  giblets,  capitally 
dressed;  and  there  was  endive,®  and  bread  of  whole  meal, 
which  I  like  better  than  white,  for  it  makes  a  man  strong, 
and  when  I  do  my  jobs  afterwards,  I  am  not  forced  to  cry.'' 

*  The  Pr(Btor*8  place.]  That  is,  the  place  of  honour,  that  which  would 
be  filled  by  the  Praetor,  the  governor  of  the  province,  if  he  were  present. 

^  A  novendial  feast.]  It  was  usual  to  perform  a  sacrifice  and  hold  a 
feast  on  the  ninth  day  afler  a  funeral ;  they  were  thence  called  novendial. 

'  Enfranchised  after  he  teas  dead.]  To  entitle  the  corpse  to  honour- 
able  burial,  such  as  was  bestowed  only  on  freemen. 

*  The  collectors  of  the  ttoentieths.]  The  officers  who  received  the  duty 
payable  by  a  slave  on  his  emancipation. 

*  Pour  half  our  wine  on  the  dead  bones.']  This  was  the  regular  custom 
in  the  novendial.  The  banquet  appears  to  have  been  generally  held  in 
or  near  the  tomb.  Among  Uie  tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  a  funeral  tri- 
clinium for  the  celebration  of  these  feasts. 

*  Endive.]     Instead  of  certe  betam  we  read  with  Reinesius  dcerbitam. 

"^  I  am  not  forced  to  cry]  The  laxative  properties  of  brown  bread  are 
well  known. 
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For  the  next,  conrse  we  had  excellent  cold  farts  with  Spanish 
toney  poured  warm  over  them  ;  so  I  ale  no  small  share  of  the 
tarts,  and  smeared  myself  well  with  the  honey.  All  round 
these  chick  peas  and  lupines,  nuts  in  plenty,  and  an  apple 
a-pJBce  i  I  however  brought  away  two,  and  here  they  are  tied 
np  in  my  napkin  j  for  if  I  carry  home  nothing  to  my  favourite 
slave  I  get  abuse.  Ha  I  true  ;  my  wife  reminds  me  we  had 
on  a  side  table  a  piece  of  bear's  ham,  and  Scintilla  having  eat 
a  morsel  of  it  without  knowing  what  it  was,  had  like  la  throw 
her  heart  up.  I,  on  the  contrary,  ate  more  than  a  pound  of  it, 
£}r  it  tasted  quite  like  boar ;  and  said  I,  if  bears  eat  a  man, 
with  how  much  more  reason  may  men  eat  hears  ?  Finally  we 
liad  cream  cheese,  grape  jelly,'  a  snail  a-piece,  chitterlings, 
livers  in  patepans,  cliaperotined  eggs,  turnips  and  mustard, 
iwd,  peace  be  with  Pakmedes !  adishof  kidney  beans  ;^  there 
was  also  handed  round  a  wooden  bowl  full  of  salted  olives, 
whence  some  of  the  party  unfairly  helped  themselves  to  fist- 
luls  ;  as  for  the  ham,  we  sent  it  away.  But  tell  me.  Gains, 
^ay  why  is  not  Fortunata  at  table  ?" 

"Why?  You  know  her,"  said  Triraalehio  ;  "until  she  has 
got  all  her  plate  together,  and  distributed  our  leavings  among 
drop  of  water  passes   her 

f  she  does  not  lake  her  place,  I'm  off,"  returned 
Habinnas ;  and  he  was  getting  up  accordingly,  when  at  a 
«i^Bl  from  their  master  all  the  servants  called  out  Fortunata ! 
£>ur  times  aud  more.  Iti  she  came  then,  her  robe  kilted  up 
|»ith  a  green  girdle,  so  as  to  display  beneath  it  her  cherry- 
coloured  tunic,  her  corded  buskins,  aud  her  gold-laced  slippers. 
Then  wiping  her  hands  on  the  handkerchief  she  wore  round 
!ter  neck,  she  placed  herself  on  the  couch  on  which  Scintilla, 
the  wife  of  Habinnas,  reclined,  and  kissed  her  white  the  other 
clapped  her  bands.  "And  have  I  the  happiness  to  see  you  ?" 
«he  exclaimed.     Ere  long  they  became  so  very  sociable  that 

'  Grape  jclty,']    Sapam.     Thlii  vita  nweet  must  Ihickened  by  boiling 
1  lwo-thiid«  liud  GTEpordtod. 

'  A  diah  of  iidnei/ beaiu.^  This  is  a  most  obscuiB  passage.  Warcnd, 
^Ih  Anloaius,  cmillnm  coDchiclatniai  Ihnt  ia,  lefertum  concliiclis,  these 
Being  >  kiad  oS  beuns  which  iverc  cooked  in  their  poda.  We  confees  hoit- 
iVrer  that  we  cannot  tell  -why  (he  menlion  of  Buch  a  diah  Ehould  bare 
.mlled  forth  the  ciclam>.tion.  Pax,  Palamcdes!  RuincBius  reads  cslillum 
ootigelatuni  per  pelamides,  a  disli  jellied  with  tunny  fry. 
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Fortanata  took  off  her  enormous  bracelets^  to  show  them  to 
the  admiring  Scintilla ;  and  at  last  she  even  andid  her  bus- 
kins and  her  hair  net,  which  she  assured  her  friend  was  of 
the  purest  gold. 

Trimalchio  observed  these  proceedings,  and  desired  all  the 
things  to  be  brought  to  him.  '*  See,"  he  said,  ''  this  woman's 
finery !  This  is  the  way  we  poor  fools  are  ruined.  Six 
pounds  and  a  half  this  bracelet  should  weigh ;  and  nev^- 
theless  I  have  myself  a  bracelet  that  weighs  ten  pounds,  and 
which  I  have. had  made  out  of  Mercury's  thousandths."*  And 
that  he  might  not  be  thought  a  liar  he  sent  for  scales  and  bad 
them  weighed  by  us  all  round.  Nor  was  Scintilla  less  osten- 
tatious ;  for  taking  off  a  gold  box  that  hung  from  her  neck, 
and  which  she  called  her  luck-case,  she  drew  out  of  it  two 
pendants,  and  presented  them  in  her  turn  to  Fortunata's  in- 
spection. "Thanks  to  my  husband's  liberality,"  she  said, 
"  no  woman  has  finer." 

"  Ay,"  said  Habinnas,  "  you  bothered  my  life  out*  to  make 
me  buy  you  those  glass  beans.  Most  assuredly,  if  I  had  a 
daughter,  I  would  cut  off  her  ears.  If  there  were  no  women 
we  should  have  everything  as  cheap  as  dirt ;  but  as  it  is,  we 
must  p —  hot  and  drink  cold."* 

*  Took  off  her  enormous  bracelets.]  Otherwise,  Took  her  bracelets  off 
her  coarse  arms. 

*  Mercury* 8  thousandths.']  Two  different  explanations  have  been  given 
of  this  phrase.  The  lowest  rate  of  interest  was  that  which  amounted  to 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  capital  per  month,  being  equivalent  to  a  rate 
of  Ij  per  cent,  per  annum.  Trimalchio's  statement  may  be  tantamount 
to  saying  that  he  had  at  least  ten  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold  lent  out 
at  interest.  Burmann  and  Antonius  think  rather  that  Trimalchio  had 
Towed  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit  of  some  speculation  to  Mercury  the 
patron  of  traffic,  but  had  afterwards  cheated  the  god,  and  made  himself  a 
bracelet  out  of  the  consecrated  thousandth.  In  either  case  his  intention 
was  to  impress  his  guests  with  an  idea  of  his  enormous  wealth. 

*  You  bothered  my  life  out.]  Excatarissasti,  a  word  coined  by  the 
semi-Greek  Habinnas  horn  kKKarapdtrtfHv.  Various  other  readings  have 
been  proposed,  among  the  rest  excatharizasti,  from  KaOapiKuv^  to  purge, 
which  the  last  French  translator  has  rendered  *'Tu  m'as  tourment6 
comme  un  remade." 

*  We  must  p —  hot  and  drink  cold.]  Meaning,  we  must  spend  a  great 
deal  on  these  women  and  get  very  little  for  our  money.  The  ungailant 
proverb  is  taken  from  the  trade  of  the  fullers,  to  whom  the  urine  they 
used  for  cleansing  cloth  was  more  valuable  than  the  cold  water  they 
drank. 
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Meanwhilo  the  two  women,  though  pirjued,  kept  laughing 
'to  themselves,  and  interchanging  tipsy  kiases  ;  the  one  ex- 
tolling the  notable  management  of  the  lady  of  the  house  ;  the 
'  ether  compluning  of  her  hushnnd's  mintons  and  hia  unthrifl:. 
While  they  were  thus  hugging  each  other,  Habinnas  got  up 
softly,  caught  hold  of  Fortunat^'s  outstretched  legs,  and  upset 
ber  on  the  couch.  Ah !  ah !  she  screamed  out,  a9  her  tunic 
slipped  back  above  her  knees.  Then  quickly  re-arranging 
her  drapery,  she  threw  herself  on  Scintilla's  bosom,  and  hid 
with  her  handkerchief  a  face  made  uglier  by  its  blushes. 

After  a  little  interval,  TriniiJuhia  called  for  the  dessert. 
The  servants  retnoved  all  the  first  tables,  brought  in  others, 
then  strewed  the  floor  with  saw-dust  tinged  with  crocus 
ftod  vermilion,  and  (what  I  had  never  seen  before)  with 
■Bpecuiar  atone  beaten  to  powder,'  This  being  done,  Trimul- 
ehio  said  to  us,  "  I  could  be  conlent  with  what  is  hei^e  pro- 
vided, for  here  you  have  your  second  tables;'  however," 
(turning  to  a  servant,)  "if  you  have  anything  in  the  way  of 
dessert,  bring  it  in." 

Meanwhile  an  Egyptian  boy  that  served  us  with  hot  water 
began  to  imitate  the  nightingale,  Trimalchio  crying  out  from 
time  to  time,  '■  Change  !  "^  Then  came  another  interlude.  A 
slave  who  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Habinnaa,  by  desire,  I 
believe,  of  his  master,  suddenly  bawled  out 

"  Meanwhile  jEneas  cuts  his  waleiy  way. 
Fixed  on  hia  voyage."  * 

A  harsher  sound  never  grated  my  ears  ;  for  besides  the  fel- 
low's barbarous  pronunciation  and  false  quantities,  he  mingled 
the  whole  with  scraps  of  Atellan  farces,  so  that  for  the  first 

■  Specular  stone.'i  Tbianasprobably  talc  or  mica.  BaminDn  remarks 
tliat  this  passage  has  a  decisive  beariag  on  the  quusLion  which  has  been 
mooted  respecting  lbs  age  to  vhich  tlic  author  of  the  Satyiion  belonged, 
I  tar  SenccB  writes  (Epist.  Ix.)  that  this  use  of  specular  stone  was  an  in- 
vention of  hia  own  day. 

'  ToH  haw  yourtectnui  tailei.']  This  is  one  of  Trimalchio's  badjokes. 
The  dessert  was  called  mensffl  aecande,  the  second  table. 

*  C/tangil]  That  is,  Change  the  Btrain.  Trimalchio  admired  the  pcr- 
(brmance,  and  desired  the  boy  to  vary  his  mudulaliona  as  the  nightingale 

'  Heaniekile,  &e.]    TbU  is  Ihe  beginning  of  lire  ETlb  book  of  the 
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tune  in  mj  life  I  was  disgusted  even  with  YirgU.  Want  of 
breath  compelling  him  at  last  to  desist,  Habinuas  exclaimed, 
*'  And  the  chap  has  never  had  any  teaching !  Only  I  sent  him 
sometimes  to  hear  the  mountebanks,  and  that 's  the  way  he 
picked  it  up ;  and  so  he  has  not  his  match  whether  for  imitat- 
ing the  muleteers  or  the  mountebanks.  The  scamp  is  pro- 
digiously clever.  He  is  a  shoemaker,  a  cook,  a  confectioner, 
a  perfect  Jack-of-all-trades.  He  has  two  faults,  however,  but 
for  which  he  would  be  worth  any  money :  he  is  circumcised, 
and  he  snores.  As  for  his  squinting,  I  don't  mind  that; 
Venus  does  the  same.^  That 's  why  his  tongue  is  never  still ; 
always  wide  awake.     I  paid  three  hundred  denars  for  him.** 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Scintilla :  "  Nay,  but  you  don*t 
mention  all  the  rascal's  bad  qualities,'*  she  said.  "  He  is  a 
pimp,^  but  I  '11  take  tare  be  shall  have  a  brand." 

IVimalchio  laughed  and  said,  **  There  he  shows  himself  a 
true  Cappadocian ;  ^  he  does  not  cheat  himself  of  anything ; 
and,  by  Hercules,  I  don't  blame  him,  for  no  one  would  men- 
tion the  fact  with  honour  in  his  funeral  oration.  None  of  your 
jealousy.  Scintilla !  I  know  you  women  believe  me.  So  may 
you  have  me  safe  and  sound,  as  I  used  to  fence  with  Mammea 
herself,  my  master's  wife,  till  he  suspected  it,  and  therefore 
sent  me  to  be  bailiff  in  the  country.^  But  peace,  tongue !  and 
I'll  give  you  a  cake." 

Taking  all  this  for  laudation,  the  rascally  slave  pulled  out 
an  earthenware  lamp  from  his  bosom,  and  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  imitated  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  whilst  Habinnas  ac- 
companied him,  pressing  down  his  lower  lip  with  his  fingers. 
Finally  he  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  one  while 
brandishing  split  reeds  he  parodied  a  dance ;  at  another,  with 
a  frock,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand,  he  acted  the  muleteer,  till 

^  Venus  does  the  same."]  She  was  pcBta,  she  had  a  slight  cast  in  her  eye. 
Hence  it  was  a  customary  politeness  to  compare  a  squinting  woman  to 
Venus.    Thus  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  ii.  659, 

Si  qua  straba  est,  Veneri  similis ;  si  raya,  Minervae. 

'  A  pimp,']  Agaga: — and  of  course  served  his  master  in  that  capacity. 

*  A  Ckippadoctan,]  It  was  a  very  popular  adage :  rpia  Kairira  KaKipa, 
three  CC  stand  for  superlative  rascals,  viz.  Cappadocians,  Cretans,  Ci- 
licians. 

*  Sent  me  to  be  bailiff  in  the  country*]  The  office  of  the  villicus  was 
one  of  trust,  but  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  dispensator  which  Trimal- 
chio  had  filled  in  the  town  house. 
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Habinnns  calling  hini,  kissed  him,  gnve  liim  a  cup  of  wioc, 
and  said,  "  Well  done,  Massa,  I  will  give  you  a  pair  of  sboes." 

We  should  never  have  seen  the  last  of  these  insufferable 
stupidities,  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  last  course,  consisting, 
in  the  first  place,  of  thrushes  in  pastry,  stuffed  with  raisins 
■nd  nuts.  Then  came  quinces  stuck  over  with  prickles  to 
resemble  sea-urchins.  All  this  would  have  been  tolerable  but 
for  another  dish,  so  monstrously  revolting,  that  we  would 
rather  have  perished  of  hunger  than  have  touched  it.  At 
first  we  took  it  for  a  fat  goose  surrounded  by  fish  and  fowl 
of  all  sorts,  until  Triraalchio  said,  "  Everything  you  see  there 
*8  made  out  of  one  body." 

I,  being  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  immediately  guessed  what 
it  might  be,  and  whispered  Agamemnon,  "  I  shall  be  mucli 
surprised  if  all  this  is  not  made  out  of  excrements,  or  at  least 
e£  mud ;  I  have  seen  such  a  ficlitious  banquet  at  Rome  during 
the  Saturnalia." 

I  had  scarce  done  speaking  when  Trimalchio  resumed : 
"  So  may  I  grow  bigger  in  fortune,  not  in  body,  as  my  cook 
has  made  all  this  out  of  a  hog.  A  more  valuable  fellow  ii 
wonld  be  impossible  to  find.  Only  say  the  word,  ho  will  make 
you  a  fish  out  of  the  belly ;  a  wood-pigeon  out  of  the  lard ;  a 
turtle-dove  out  of  the  gammon,  and  a  hen  out  of  the  shoulder ; 
and  therefore  he  has  received  a  very  fiue  name,  a  conception 
of  my  own,  for  we  call  him  Dipdalus  ;  and  because  he  is  a 
good  fellow,  I  brought  him  from  Kome  a  present  of  knives  of 
Noric  steel." '  And  immediately  ho  had  the  knives  brought 
in,  turned  them  over  and  admired  them,  and  was  even  so 
obliging  as  to  allow  us  to  try  their  edges  on  our  cheeks. 

Just  then  in  rushed  two  servants  who  seemed  as  if  they 
liad  quarrelled  at  the  fountain  ;  at  any  rale  they  had  pitchers 
atill  hanging  from  yokes  on  their  shoulders.  When  Trimal- 
chio gave  hia  decision  upon  the  point  in  dispute,  neither  wonld 
abide  by  his  sentence,  but  each  broke  the  other's  pitcher  with 
a  stick.  Amazed  at  the  insolence  of  the  drunken  varlets,  we 
atared  with  all  our  eyes  at  the  combat,  and  saw  oysters  and 
scallops  falling  from  the  broken  pitchers ;  and  these  were 
I  gathered  up  by  a  servant  and  carried  round  in  a  charger  to 
the  guests. 

'  Noric  ileel.]    Norica  iras  ihc  BJK-ient  name  o!  the  Black  Forest  iu 
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These  elegant  devices  were  matched  by  the  ingenious  cook, 
who  brought  in  snails  upon  a  silver  gridiron,  singing  all  the 
while  in  a  cracked  and  horribly  unpleasant  voice.  I  am  ashamed 
to  relate  what  followed,  it  was  such  an  unheard-of  luxury. 
Long-haired  boys  brought  in  a  rich  perfume  in  a  silver  basin, 
with  which  they  anointed  our  feet,  having  first  bound  them 
and  our  thighs  and  ancles  with  garlands  of  flowers.  They 
also  perfumed  the  wine  vessels  with  the  same  ointment^  and 
poured  some  of  it  melted  into  the  lamps. 

Fortunata  had  by  this  time  taken  it  into  her  head  to  dance, 
and  Scintilla  was  making  more  noise  with  her  hands  than 
with  her  tongue,  when  Trimalchio  said,  "  I  give  you-leave  to 
come  to  the  table,  Philargyrus,  and  you,  Carrio^  though  you  are 
a  champion  of  the  green,  ^  and  bid  your  bed-fellow,  Minophil% 
do  the  same." 

In  short,  we  were  almost  thrust  off  our  couches,  such  was 
the  throng  of  servants  that  suddenly  invaded  the  room ;  and 
who  should  be  placed  above  me  but  the  ingenious  cook  who 
had  made  a  goose  out  of  a  pig,  all  stinking  of  pickle  and 
sauces  ?  Nor  was  it  enough  for  him  to  recline  at  table,  but 
he  must  immediately  begin  to  imitate  Ephesus  the  tragedian ; 
after  which  he  offered  his  master  a  bet  that  at  the  next  chariot- 
races  the  green  would  win. 

"  My  friends,"  cried  Trimalchio,  delighted  at  this  challenge, 
"  slaves  too  are  men  ;  they  have  sucked  the  same  milk  as  we, 
though  an  ill  fate  has  borne  them  down ;  however,  without 
prejudice  to  myself,  mine  shall  soon  drink  the  water  of  the 
free.  In  a  word,  I  enfranchise  them  all  by  my  last  will  and 
testament. 

"To  Philargyrus  I  leave  moreover  a  farm  and  his  bed- 

*  A  champion  of  the  green,"]  The  drivers  of  the  racing  chariots  in  the 
Circus  were  divided  into  four  companies,  each  distinguished  by  a  different 
colour,  to  represent  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  a  factio : 
thvis  f actio  prtuina^  the  green,  represented  the  spring ;  factio  russata,  red, 
the  summer ;  factio  venetct,  azure,  the  autumn  ;  and  facto  alba^  or  albeUa, 
white,  the  winter.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  the  chariot-races 
of  the  Circus  exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horses,  with  their  names 
and  colours,  and  those  of  the  drivers,  were  handed  about,  and  heavy  bets 
made  on  each  faction ;  and  sometimes  the  contests  between  two  parties 
broke  out  into  open  violence  and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at  last  the  disputes 
which  originated  in  the  Circus  had  nearly  cost  the  emperor  Justinian  his 
crown. 
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Ifellow- ;  to  Carrio  a  block  of  houses,'  &  twentieth,'  and  a.  bed 
and  bedding  complete.  As  for  my  dear  Fortunatn,  I  make 
iher  my  residuary  legatee,  and  commend  ber  to  all  ray  friends ; 
.wad  all  this  I  publicly  declare,  to  the  end  that  my  family  may 
Jove  rae  aa  well  now  n3  they  will  when  I  am  dead," 

All  the  servants  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  BO  good  a  master,  when  Trimalchio,  no  longer  in  the  sport- 
ive mood,  called  for  the  copy  of  his  will,  and  re«d  it  aloud 
fi^}m  beginning  to  end,  amid  the  sighs  and  sobs  of  the  whole 
Jiousehold.  Then  turning  to  Habinnaa,  "  Tell  me,  my  dear 
fidend,"  he  aaid,  "are  you  building  my  monument  as  I  di- 
rected ?  I  earnestly  entreat  that  at  the  feet  of"  my  statue  you 
represent  my  little  bitch,  with  garlands,  and  boxes  of  per- 
fumes, and  all  the  fights  of  Petronas,^  that  with  your  good 
help  I  may  live  after  I  am  dead.  Be  sure  too  tlint  it  have  a 
hundred  feet  frontage,  and  a  depth  of  two  hundred  ;*  for  I 
desire  that  there  be  all  aorta  of  fruit  trees  round  my  aahes, 
and  vines  in  abundance ;  since  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  adorn 
housea  for  the  living,  and  to  bestow  no  care  on  those  in 
which  we  must  dwell  so  long.  Therefore,  above  all  things, 
i  will  have  this  inscription : 


THIS  UONTJMBNT  SHALL  NOT  DESCEND  T' 


T  HE  IK. 


"  Moreover,  1  will  take  care  to  provide  by  my  will  that  my 
Biortal  remains  receive  no  insult ;  for  I  will  appoint  one  of 
mj  freedmea  custodian  of  my  tomb,  that  the  rabble  may  not 
oome  and  drop  their  was  about  it.  I  beg  too  that  you  will 
loarve  roe  ships  under  full  sail,^  and  myself  in  my  senatorial 
robes  sitting  on  the  tribunal,  with  five  gold  rings*  on  my  fingers, 
and  throwing  money  out  of  a  bag  among  the  people ;  for  yoa 

'  A  Uock  of  Aoiues.]  Insulum.  Thia  vas  properly  a  detached  house  ; 
au  insula,  howevar.  gencmlly  contained  sererul  se)iiirato  houacs,  oi  nt 
least  eepsrale  sputmeuts  or  shops,  which  were  let  tu  diSVrebt  fnmilies. 

*  A  Iwnnliath.]  That  is  to  say,  the  amaunl  of  the  tax  he  would  have 
to  pay  on  oblaining  tie  freedom.  Thus  among  ourselves  bequests  lo  serv- 
acla  are  usually  made  clear  of  legacy  duty. 

'  Alt  t/it  ^klii  of  Ftlnmai.']     Probably  a  KladialorheloDging  to  hint. 

*  A  fiandred  feel  frmUage,  &c.]  Euoimous  dimenaiona  fur  b  Diana- 
Inent.     Tev  extant  measure  more  tban  twenty  feet  in  any  direction. 

'  Sh^  tmdtr  JvU  tail.]    Emblems  of  prosperity. 
'  Five  gold  ringiJ]    Nqlhingless  would  content  him  than  a  gold  rinR 
on  each  linger,  ibougb  as  a  freedman  he  was  not  entitled  lo  wear  even 
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know  I  gave  a  public  banquet  and  two  gold  denars  to  every 
guest.  Let  there  be  shown,  if  it  so  please  you,  a  banqueting- 
hall ;  and  let  all  the  people  be  seen  enjoying  themselves  to 
their  hearts*  content  On  my  right  hand  place  my  Fortunata's 
statue,  holding  a  dove,  and  leading  a  little  bitch  ^  in  a  string ; 
also  my  Cicaro ;  aho  some  large  jars,  close  stopped,  that  the 
wine  may  not  run  out ;  but  you  may  sculpture  one  of  them 
as  broken,  and  a  boy  crying  over  it ;  in  the  middle  a  horologe, 
that  whoever  wants  to  see  what  time  of  day  it  is,  must,  will 
he,  nill  he,  read  my  name.  As  for  the  epitaph,  examine  this 
carefully,  and  see  if  you  think  it  will  do : 

C.    POMPEIUS   TRIMALCHIO,    ANOTHER  BLfiCENAS, 

RESTS   HERE. 

THE   RANK  OP  SEVTR  WAS    DECREED  TO  HIM   IN  HIS  ABSENCE. 

THOUGH    HE   MIGHT   HAVE   BEEN   IN  ALL   THE   DECURIiE  OF 

ROME,  * 

YET   HE  WOULD   NOT. 

PIOUS,    BRAVE,    LOYAL, 

HE   RAISED   HIMSELF   FROM   LITTLE, 

LEFT   BEHIND   HIM   THIRTY   MILLIONS   OP   SESTERCES,    YBT 

NEVER 

HEARD   A  PHILOSOPHER. 

MAYEST   THOU  PROSPER   TOO. 

When  he  had  read  this,  Trimalchio  began  to  shed  a  deluge 
of  tears;  Fortunata  wept;  Habinnas  wept;  in  fine,  all  the 
servants,  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  funeral,  filled  the 
room  with  their  lamentations.  Nay,  even  I  myself  was  ban- 
ning to  cry,  when  Trimalchio  exclaimed,  "  Since,  then,  we 
know  we  must  die,  why  do  we  not  make  the  most  of  life  ?  If 
you'd  be  happy,  let  us  fling  ourselves  into  the  bath.  I  will 
take  upon  myself  to  say  none  of  you  will  repent  it,  for  it  is  as 
hot  as  an  oven." 

Surely,  surely,"  said  Habinnas,  "  of  one  day  to  make  two,^ 


(t 


*  "Holding  a  dove,  and  leading  a  little  hitch."]  Emblems  of  conjugal 
love  and  fidelity. 

'  Of  one  day  to  make  two."^  Among  the  Romans  the  bath  was  taken 
so  regularly  before  the  principal  meal,  the  ccena,  that  bathing  came  to  be 
considered  as  a  preparation  for  eating.  Hence  Habinnas  approves  so 
heartily  the  proposal  of  a  second  bath,  as  inferring  of  course  a  second 
banquet.  The  practice  of  bathing  after  dinner  was  noted  as  a  mark  of 
intemperance :  thus  Apuleius  says  in  his  Apology,  "  I  say  that  Crassus 
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I  desire  nothing  better  '. "  and  getting  up  barefoot  he  followed 
Trimalchio,  who  let!  the  way  in  great  glee, 

"  What  say  you  ?"  said  I,  turning  to  Aseyltos,  "  as  for  me, 
if  I  Bee  the  tath,  I  shall  faint  at  once." 

"  Let  us  assent,"  he  replied,  "  and  make  our  escape  in  the 
bustle  when  they  are  going  to  the  bath." 

I  agreed.  GitoD  led  the  way  through  the  portico  and  we 
reached  the  door,  where  it  chained  dog  received  us  with  such 
a  terrible  harking,  that  Aseyltos  fell  into  the  tank.'  I  too, 
who  was  drunk,  and  who  had  been  frightened  by  a  painted 
dog,  in  trying  to  help  him,  fell  in  myself  i  we  were  rescued, 
however,  by  the  porter,  who  quieted  the  dog,  pulled  lis  out,  and 
laid  us  shivering  on  the  dry  ground.  Giton  had  found  out  a 
Tery  clever  way  to  ransom  himself  from  the  dog,  by  tlirowing 
everything  we  had  given  him  from  the  dinner  to  the  barking 
brute,  whose  rage  was  stilled  by  this  diversion.  But  when, 
shaking  with  cold,  we  asked  the  porter  to  let  us  out,  "  Tou 
are  mistaken,"  he  said,  "  if  you  suppose  you  can  go  out  the 
same  way  you  came  in.  No  guest  is  ever  let  out  at  the  same 
gate  ;  they  como  in  at  one  and  go  out  at  another." 

What  could  we  do  in  this  unfortunate  dilemma,  prisoners 
in  this  new  kind  of  labyrinth,  and  now  brought  to  such  a  pass 
as  even  to  wish  for  the  bath  ?  We  therefore  desired  the 
porter  to  show  us  the  way  to  it ;  and  throwing  off  our  clothes, 
which  Giton  spread  to  dry  in  the  porch,  we  entered  the  bath, 
which  was  narrow  and  like  a  cooling  cistern.  Trimalchio 
stood  upright  in  it,  and  not  even  there  could  he  abstain  from 
his  filthy  boasting  ;  for  nothing,  he  said,  was  more  agreeable 
than  to  bathe  without  a  crowd,  and  that  the  place  had  once 
been  a  bake-house.  Lassitude  compelled  him  at  last  to  sit 
down,  and  tempted  by  the  resonance  of  the  bath-room,  he 
opened  his  drunken  mouth,  turned  It  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
began  to  murder  the  songs  of  Mcnecratea,  as  we  were  told  by 
those  who  understood  his  jargon. 

lulB  been  snutitig  drunk  this  long  while,  or  that  he  is  taking  it  aecond  bulk 
and  sweating  off  hia  wine,  that  he  ma;  he  leady  fui  a  second  diinkiiij; 
bout  after  dinner." 

'  TAe  tnnij  The  centre  of  tha  atrinm  waa  usually  open  to  the  sky. 
Tha  caricy  of  the  raof  was  called  complavium,  and  Che  cuireapondiog 
part  of  the  floor,  vhich  re(»ived  the  rain-water  in  a  quadrangular  basin, 
wna  called  Ihe  implupitim.  SometimeB  the  basin  received  aleo  the  water 
of  a  fountain. 
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Some  of  the  guests  were  running  round  the  mai^n  holding' 
hands,  giggling,  and  making  a  great  uproar ;  others  were 
trying  to  pick  up  a  ring  from  the  floor  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them,  or  kneeling  down  to  bend  bank  and  kisa  their 
toes.  Whilst  they  were  diverting  themselves  in  this  way,  we 
descended  into  a  hot  bath  prepared  forTrimalchio,  after  which, 
having  got  rid  of  the  furaea  of  our  wine,  we  were  conducted 
into  another  saloon,  where  Fortunata  had  set  out  a  splendid 
repast  in  her  own  way.  Over  our  heads  hung  lustres  with 
little  figures  of  fishermen  in  bronze  ;  the  tables  were  of  mas- 
sive silver,  the  cups  of  gilded  pottery ;  and  before  us  was  a 
wine-bag,  pouring  out  its  contents  in  a  stream. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Trimalchio,  "  this  day  a  slave  of  mine 
has  cut  his  first  beard.  He  is  a  notable  and  thrifty  lad,  bar- 
ring mischance.'  So  let  ua  moisten  our  clay,  and  make  revel 
till  daylight." 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered  when  a  cock  crew,  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  Trimalchio,  who  immediately  ordered 
wine  to  be  thrown  under  the  table,  and  the  lamps  to  be 
sprinkled  with  it ;  besides  which  he  shifted  a  ring  to  his  right 
hand,  and  said,  "  It  is  not  for  nothing  this  trumpeter  has 
sounded  ;  for  either  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fire,  or  somebody 
will  die  in  the  neighhourhood.  Far  from  us  be  the  omen  ! 
And  so  whoever  bHngs  me  this  prophet  of  evil  shaU  have  a 
present." 

In  a  twinkling  a  cock  was  brought  in,  and  Trimalchio 
ordering  him  to  fricasseed,  he  was  torn  up  atid  put  into  a  atew- 
pan,  by  that  must  accomplished  cook  who  a  little  before  had 
manufactured  fowls  and  fish  ;  and  whilst  Dsedalus  was  making 
the  water  boil,  Fortunata  pounded  pepper  in  a  boswood 
mortar. 

Having  despatched  this  delicate  dish,  Trimalchio  said  to 
the  servants,  "  What,  have  not  you  supped  yet  ?  Be  off  and 
let  others  take  your  places ;"  whereupon,  in  came  another  Bet 
of  servants,  the  outgoere  crying.  Farewell,  Gaius !  the  in- 
comers, HaH,  Gaiua  1  And  here  our  mirth  began  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  for  ft  good-looking  boy  coming  in  with  the  last  set  of 
attendants,  Trimalchio  laid  hold  of  him,  and  kissed  him  over 

'  Barrini/  miacAance.']  Praifiacine.  In  praising  any  one,  thp  anper- 
Blitioiis  Romsns  used  this  wnrd  paiTnlhBlica.ll;,  by  way  of  deprecaling 
the  iti  luck  altendanl  on  such  language. 
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and  over  again.  Fortunata,  that  she  might  be  even  witli  her 
husband,  and  aascrt  Iter  lawful  rights,  began  to  load  him  with 
abuse,  calling  hint  a  lump  of  dirt,  an  infamous  maD,  that  would 
not  set  bounds  to  his  lechery ;  and  she  wound  up  by  saying 
he  was  a  dog. 

Confounded  and  enraged  at  thia  attack,  Trimalchio  flung 
his  cup  at  the  head  of  Fortunata,  who  aqaalted  as  if  her  eye 
-was  knocked  out,  and  clapped  her  trembling  hands  to  ber  face. 
Scintilla  too  was  all  dismay,  and  ehelterod  her  distreaaed 
triend  in  her  bosom  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  servant  officiously 
applied  a  pitcher  full  of  cold  water  to  her  cheek,  over  which 
ahe  leaned  moaning  and  weeping. 

"What!"  cried  Trimalchio,  "could  not  this  strumpet  let 
me  be  ?  Though  I  took  her  from  the  kneading-trough,  and 
made  her  an  honest  woman  ;  hut  now  she  swells  like  a  frog, 
and  beslavers  her  own  bosom,  the  faggot !  But  so  it  is,  one 
who  is  born  in  a  garret  does  not  dream  of  a  palace.  So  help 
me  my  Genius  !  I  will  take  the  conceit  out  of  this  trollopitig 
Caaaandra,  When  I  was  not  worth  twof«nce,  I  might  have 
married  a  fortune  of  ten  millions  of  sesterces.  You  know  it's 
no  lie.  It  was  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  that  Agatbo  the 
perfumer  took  me  aside,  and  aaya  he  to  me,  "I  advise  you  not 
to  let  your  race  die  out ;"  but  I,  who  wished  to  act  like  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  not  to  seem  changeable,  I  have  stuck  a 
thorn  in  my  own  foot.'  Never  mindi  I'll  warrant  I'll  make 
you  wish  you  could  dig  me  up  with  your  nails ;  and  that  you 
may  know  this  moment  what  you  have  done  for  yourself — 
Habinnas  !  I  forbid  you  to  put  her  statue  on  my  tomb,  that  I 
may  have  none  of  her  wrangling  when  I  am  dead  ;  nay,  that 
she  may  know  I  can  plague  her,  I  will  not  have  her  kiss  my 
corpse." 

After  this  thunder-clap  Habinnas  began  to  entreat  him  to 
forget  his  anger.  "  There  is  none  of  us,"  said  he,  "  hut  does 
amiss ;  we  are  not  gods,  but  men."  Scintilla  spoke  to  the 
same  purpose  amidst  her  tears,  and  besought  him  by  his 
Genius,  and  calling  him  Galus,  to  be  pacified. 

Trimalchio  could  no  longer  refrain  from  tears.  "  I  beseech 
you,  Habinnas,"  said  he,  "as  you  hope  to  enjoy  what  you 
have  got,  if  I  have  done  any  harm,  spit  in  my  face.     I  kissed 

'  T  /iiivt  slack  a  thorn,  &c.]     Lilerally,  1  liava  driven  the  adie  into  my 
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the  boy  it  is  true,  not  for  his  beauty,  but  because  he  is  a 
hopeful,  thriftj  lad.  He  can  say  ten  declamations  by  heart, 
reads  his  book  at  sight,  has  saved  the  price  of  his  freedom  oat 
of  his  daily  rations,  and  has  got  him  out  of  his  own  money  a 
little  box-stool  and  two  drinking  cups.  Does  he  not  deserve 
that  I  should  prize  him  like  the  apple  of  my  eye  ?  But  Fortu- 
nata  will  not  have  it  so.  That's  your  game,  is  it,  bandy-legs  ? 
Take  my  advice,  make  much  of  what  you  have  got,  you  she- 
kite  !  Don't  provoke  me,  sweetheart ;  or  may  be  Fll  let  you 
see  whose  head  is  hardest.  You  know  me  ;  what  I  have  once 
made  up  my  mind  to  is  as  fixed  as  a  tenpenny  nail. — But  let 
us  think  of  the  living. 

"  I  entreat  you,  my  friends,  be  merry.  I  myself  was  once 
as  you  are,  but  by  my  own  merit  I  have  come  to  be  what  you 
see  me.  It  is  the  heart  that  mukes  the  man,  aU  the  rest  is 
but  stuff.  I  buy  well,  I  sell  well ;  others  will  tell  you  a 
different  story  ;  but  as  for  me,  I  am  ready  to  burst  with  pros- 
perity. What,  crying  still,  you  grunter  ?  Wait  a  bit,  and  I 
will  give  you  something  to  cry  for  in  earnest. 

"  But  as  I  was  saying,  it  was  mj  thrift  and  steadiness  made 
me  the  man  I  am.  When  I  came  from  Asia  I  was  no  bigger 
than  this  candlestick.  I  used  to  measure  myself  by  it  every 
day ;  and  that  I  might  the  sooner  have  a  beard  under  my 
nose,  I  used  to  rub  my  lips  with  the  lamp  oil.  However,  I 
served  my  master's  pleasure  for  fourteen  years  (it's  no  dis- 
honour to  obey  one's  master)  and  satisfied  my  mistress  at  the 
same  time.  You  know  what  I  mean.  I  say  no  more,  for  I 
am  not  one  of  the  boasting  sort." 

"  At  last,  as  the  gods  would  have  it,  1  found  myself  master 
in  the  house,  and  trust  me,  I  began  to  live  after  my  own 
fancy.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  my  master  made  me  co- 
heir with  Caesar,  and  I  came  in  for  a  senator's  fortune.  But 
no  one  ever  has  enough,  and  I  had  a  desire  to  turn  merchant. 
Not  to  detain  you  long,  I  built  five  ships,  freighted  them  with 
wine,  (it  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  then,)  and  sent  them 
to  Bome.  Just  as  if  I  had  bid  them  do  it  on  purpose,  they 
were  wrecked,  every  one  of  them.  It's  a  fact,  and  no  story : 
in  one  day  Neptune  swallowed  me  thirty  millions  of  sesterces. 
You  fancy  I  lost  jcourage  ?  No,  by  Hercules  !  this  loss  only 
sharpened  my  appetite.  I  went  to  work  as  though  nothing 
had  happened,  and  built  other  ships,  larger,  better,  and  more 
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fortunate,  so  that  everybody  sai.  V  ^°  Invour- 

great  ship,  you  know,  Iiaa  great  ■=  ^"  "^''  "^ 

wine,  bacon,  beans,  Capuan  perf  £.  o- 

behaved  like  a  wife  on  this  o  &  ^"^  ^ 

jeweb  and  all  Tier  clothes,  and  j  E      £  «  I  §  ■- 

my  hand;  this  was  the  leaven  ""  " 

the  gods  will  is  soon  done  ; 
millions  of  sesterces.  I  immediai 
that  had  been  my  patron's ;  built  a 
Bell  again ;  everything  throve  under  m_, 
comb.  After  I  came  to  have  more  wealth  flian  mywfiole 
country  is  worth,  hands  offl  I  withdrew  from  commerce, 
and  began  to  lend  money  on  usury  to  fi'eedmen.  And  being 
quite  unwilling  to  continue  my  business,!  was  dissuaded^  from 
doing  so  by  ta>  astrologer  who  had  chanced  to  eome  to  our 
colony,  a  little  Greek,  Serapa  by  name,  a  man  who  was  ia  the 
counsels  of  the  gods.  He  told  me  lots  of  things  I  had  clean 
forgotten,  and  laid  them  all  before  me  as  pat  as  thread  to 
needle  ;  he  knew  my  very  inside,  and  could  ali  but  have  told 
me  what  I  had  had  for  dinner  the  day  before.  You  would 
have  thought  he  had  lived  with  me  all  his  life. 

"  I  say,  Habinnas,  you  were  present,  I  think,  when  he  said, 
*  You  have  made  use  of  all  that  wealth  of  yonrs  to  put  a  mis- 
tress over  you ;  you  are  not  very  lucky  in  friends  i  no  one 
ever  repays  your  kindness ;  you  have  vast  estates ;  you  are 
fostering  a  viper  under  your  wing.'  And  why  should  I  not 
teU  you  that  he  made  known  to  me  I  have  still  thirty  years, 
ibur  months,  and  two  days  of  life  before  me ;  and  that,  more- 
over, I  shall  have  another  estate  left  me  shortly? 

"  This  was  what  my  stars  foretold  me ;  and  if  I  have  the 
luck  to  extend  my  lands  to  Apulia,  I  shall  have  made  pretty 
good  way  in  this  world.  Meanwhile,  by  the  favour  of  Jler- 
cury,  I  have  built  me  this  house;  it  was  a  mere  cottage,  as 
you  know,  and  now  it  is  a  temple.     It  has  four  dining-rooms, 

'  A  great  akip  has  great  »treitgth.'\  Ma^a  nnvis  magiiHm  forlitudinern 
habet.  This  is  mud  joculurty,  Itie  pHrase  linTiiig  atiolLiir  meaTiiiig  bebidea 
that  we  have  giren  it,  namely,  To  buiJil  a  great  ship  implies  ereal  bold- 

'  /  too*  dU»widEd.']  Bome  editors  have  pioposBd  an  alteration  of  iHb 
iGit  here,  because  of  the  absurdity  of  diasuadin|r  a  man  I'com  what  be  has 
nu  mind  to  ;  but  it  is  by  the  piaclii^e  of  such  absurdiLice  that  cbailaliuia 
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the  boy  itimambcrs,  two  marble  porticoes,  a  store-room  on 
hopeful,  tjftorj,  a  chamber  in  which  I  sleep  myself,  a  sitting- 
reads  hirthis  viper,^  a  capital  porter's  lodge,  and  accommoda- 
of  hpfor  a  hundred  guests.  In  short,  whenever  Scaurus  comes 
way,  he  will  lodge  nowhere  else,  though  his  father  has  a 
touse  by  the  sea-side.  I  have  many  other  conveniences  too, 
which  I  will  show  you  presently.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Havt 
a  penny ^  worth  a  penny ;  Have  something,  you* II  be  thought 
something ;  and  so  your  friend,  who  was  once  a  frog,  is  now 
a  king. 

"  And  now,  Stichus,  fetch  me  the  furniture  in  which  I  in- 
tend to  be  carried  out ;  bring  also  the  perfume,  and  a  taste  of 
the  wine  in  which  I  desire  that  my  bones  be  washed." 

Without  delay  Stichus  brought  in  a  white  coverlet  and  a 
prsetexta,*^  and  bade  us  handle  them  and  see  if  they  were  made 
of  good  wool.  "  Take  care,  Stichus,"  said  Trimalchio,  smil- 
ing, "  that  neither  mice  nor  moths  get  at  them ;  or  else  111 
bum  you  alive.  I  mean  to  be  buried  in  all  my  glory,  that 
the  whole  people  may  give  me  their  benedictions." 

Then  he  opened  a  pot  of  spikenard,  and  rubbed  us  all  with 
it,  saying,  *'  I  hope  it  will  delight  me  as  much  when  I  am 
dead  as  it  does  now  that  I  am  alive."  Then  ordering  the  wine 
vessels  to  be  filled,  "  Imagine,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  invited 
to  my  funeral  feast." 

The  whole  affair  was  becoming  supremely  disgusting,  whent 
Trimalchio,  now  beastly  drunk,  bethought  him  of  a  new  in- 
terlude; for  ordering  in  horn-blowers,  he  stretched  himself 
out  as  if  he  was  lying  in  state,  with  many  pillows  under  him, 
saying,  "  Now  make  believe  I  am  dead,  and  say  something 
handsome  on  the  occasion." 

The  horn-blowers  sounded  as  at  a  funeral;  in  particular 
one  servant  of  the  undertaker,  who  seemed  the  most  respect- 
able man  in  the  room,  made  such  a  noise  that  he  roused  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  The  watchmen  of  the  district,  think- 
ing that  Trimalchio's  house  was  on  fire,  suddenly  broke  open 
the  door,  and  rushed  in  with  water  and  axes  in  their  usual 

*  A  sitting-room  for  this  viper.']  Viperee  hujus  sessorium.  Wesseling 
explains  sessorium  as  the  room  in  which  Fortunala  sat  with  her  female 
domestics,  and  he  illustrates  the  passage  before  us  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Vitruvius,  lib.  vi.  Archit.  9,  In  his  locis  constituuntur  introrsua 
oeci  magni,  in  quibus  matris  familiarum  cum  lanificis  habent  sessionem. 

'  A  preetextai]    A  toga  with  a  broad  purple  border,  worn  by  magistrates. 
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tumultuous  manner ;  and  we,  availing  ourselves  of  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity,  gave  Agamemnon  the  slip,  and  fled  as 
from  a  real  conflagration. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  REVELLERS  RETURN  TO  THE  INN — GITON  QUITS  ENC0LPIU8  FOR  A8CTL* 
T08 — THE  LATTER  VOWS  VENGEANCE  —  BUT  TAMELY  SURRENDERS  HIS 
SWORD  TO  A  BOLD  ROGUE — TURNING  INTO  A  PICTURE-GALLERY,  HE 
MAKES  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  EUMOLFUS,  WHO  DIVERTS  HIS  MELANCHOLY 
WITH  MERRY  TALES,  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  ARTS,  AND 
EXTEMPORIZED  VERSES — THE  POET  IS  PELTED  WITH  STONES. 

We  had  no  torch  to  show  us  the  way,  and  the  silence  of  the 
night,  which  was  now  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  left  us  no 
hope  of  meeting  any  one  with  a  light.  To  this  was  added  the 
eflects  of  the  wine  we  had  drunk,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
way,  which  was  intricate  even  by  daylight.  After  having 
stumbled  about  then  for  nearly  an  hour,  over  heaps  of  gravel 
and  broken  projecting  stones,  that  made  our  feet  bleed,  we 
were  at  last  relieved  by  Giton's  ingenious  precaution.  For 
he  being  afraid,  the  day  before,  of  missing  the  way  even 
by  sunshine,  had  marked  all  the  posts  and  pillars  with  chalk ; 
and  the  white  lines,  shining  distinctly  through  the  pitchy 
darkness  of  the  night,  enabled  us  to  find  our  way.  Nor  were 
we  less  perplexed  when  we  came  to  our  inn,  for  the  old 
woman  of  the  house  had  swilled  so  long  with  her  customers, 
that  you  might  have  set  her  on  the  fire  without  her  feeling  it ; 
and  perhaps  we  should  have  passed  the  night  in  the  street, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  one  of  Trimalchio's  men,  with  a 
train  of  ten  waggons.  Without  wasting  time  in  trying  to 
make  himself  heard,  he  broke  in  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  gave 
us  an  entrance  through  the  same  breach. 

[Hurrying  to  my  room,  cum  fratre  lectum  petii,  et  opipare  epulatus, 
ardensque  tentigine,  me  totum  voluptatibus  ingurgitavi.] 

Who  can  the  charms  of  that  blest  night  declare  I 
How  soft,  ye  gods,  our  warm  embraces  were  I 
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We  clung,  we  glowed,  losing  ourselves  in  bliss. 
And  interchanged  our  souls  in  every  kiss. 
Farewell  for  ever,  mortal  cares !  since  I, 
Thus  tasting  death,  found  it  so  sweet  to  die. 

But  I  have  little  reason  to  boast  of  my  happiness.  For 
when  my  arms,  unnerved  by  wine,  could  no  longer  retain 
their  hold,  Ascyltos,  the  contriver  of  all  iniquity,  stole  the 
boy  from  me  in  the  dark,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  own  bed  ; 
where,  in  violationof  all  justice,  volutatus  liberius  cum  fratre 
non  suo  .  .  .  indormivit  alienis  amplexibus,  Giton  not  per- 
ceiving the  fraud,  or  feigning  to  be  unconscious  of  it.  When 
I  awoke  I  felt  all  over  the  bed,  and  finding  it  robbed  of  delight, 
by  all  that  is  faithful  in  love  !  I  was  half  inclined  to  stab 
them  both  and  make  their  sleep  eternal.  At  last,  adopting  a 
less  violent  course,  I  awoke  Giton  with  a  beating,  and  looking 
sternly  on  Ascyltos,  "  Villain,"  said  I,  "  since  you  have  broken 
the  bonds  of  honour  and  our  common  friendship,  pack  up 
your  things  forthwith,  and  go  find  some  other  place  to  be  the 
scene  of  your  infamous  misdeeds." 

He  made  no  objection  to  this,  but  when  we  had  divided 
our  plunder  with  scrupulous  exactness,  "  Now  then,"  said  he, 
"  let  us  divide  the  boy."  I  thought  this  was  a  parting  jest ; 
but  drawing  his  sword  with  a  parricidal  hand,  he  cried,  "  You 
shall  not  engross  this  prey  ;  I  must  have  my  share,  tho.ugh  I 
cut  it  off  with  this  sword  ;  it  is  all  the  same  to  me."  There- 
upon I  also  drew,  and  wrapping  my  mantle  round  my  left 
arm,  put  myself  into  a  fighting  attitude. 

Woebegone  at  our  deplorable  fury,  the  boy  threw  himself 
between  us,  and  embracing  our  knees  with  tears  implored  us 
not  to  renew  the  tragedy  of  the  Theban  brothers  in  a  pitiful 
tavern,  nor  mutually  pollute  with  blood  the  sanctity  of  so 
dear  a  friendship.  "  K  there  must  be  murder,"  he  said,  "  here 
I  bare  my  throat ;  strike  here  ;  bury  your  swords  here.  It 
is  I  who  must  die,  since  I  have  broken  the  sacred  tie  of 
friendship." 

We  sheathed  our  swords  at  these  entreaties.  Ascyltos 
spoke  first,  and  said,  "  I  will  put  an  end  to  this  difference. 
Let  Giton  follow  whichever  of  us  he  pleases  ;  only  let  him  be 
perfectly  free  to  make"  his  choice." 
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Presuming  that  my  long  intimncy  with  the  boy  had  bound 
bim  to  me  as  by  ties  of  blood,  I  was  so  fur  from  fearing  the 
proposal,  that  I  caught  at  it  witb  great  eagerness,  and  com- 
mitted the  question  to  the  judge's  decision  ;  bat  the  word  had 
no  Booner  passed  my  lips  than  Giton,  without  a  moment's  de- 
liberation, or  BO  much  b3  a  hesitating  look,  jumped  up  and 
declared  in  favour  of  Asoyllos. 

Thundej'struck  at  this  sentence,  and  unarmed  as  I  was,  I 
tbi'ew  myself  on  the  bed,  and  would  have  laid  desperate  hands 
on  myself,  had  I  not  grudged  my  enemy  such  a  triumph. 
Ascyltos  exultingly  went  away  with  his  prize,  and  left  me 
ibrlom  in  a  atrauge  place,  me  who  a.  little  before  had  been  his 
dear  comrade,  and  the  partner  of  all  his  adventures. 
I      Friendship's  a  name  whose  shifting  value  rates 

For  just  so  much  as  present  use  dictates. 

While  Fortune  stays,  our  friends  how  staunch  and  true  I 

When  she  departs,  farewell  ihe  faithless  crew ! 

So  on  the  stage,  with  nice  mimetic  art. 

This  plays  a  lover's,  that  a  father's  part ; 

But  when  at  last  the  comic  scenes  are  o'er. 

The  masks  are  dropp'd ;  the  actor  feigns  no  more ; 

Each  to  his  natural  inclination  turns ; 

The  father  dotes  not,  nor  the  lover  burns. 

I  did  rot  long  indulge  my  grief ;  but  fearing  that,  among  the 
I  rest  of  my  misfortunes,  Menelaus,  the  sub -professor,  should 
(-  find  me  left  alone  in  tlie  inn,  I  packed  up  my  things,  and  with 
,  ft  heavy  heart  went  and  hired  a  lonely  lodging  near  the  sea. 
■  There  shutting  myself  up  for  three  days,  whilst  the  thought 
^f  my  solitude  and  humiliation  haunted  my  mind,  I  beat  my 
I  breast  and  poured  out  ejaculations  broken  by  sobs  and  groans : 
"Why  has  no  earthquake  swallowed  me?  Why  has  not  the 
sea,  which  spares  not  even  Ihe  guiltless,  ingulfed  me  ?  I 
have  fled  from  justice,  I  have  escaped  from  the  arena,  I  have 
filain  my  host,  that  among  the  other  titles  of  my  shame  I 
should  find  myself  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond,  left  forlorn  in  a 
paltry  inn  in  a  Greek  city.'     And  who  was  it  that  reduced 

'  A  Gretk  Pi(y.]  Naplna,  one  of  He  cliief  eilies  of  Ihdt  part  of  llaly 
which  yiaa  colonized  by  Greeka,  ami  hence  cniled  Magna  Griecia. 
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me  to  this  desolation  ?  A  yoath  defiled  by  all  kinds  of  lewd- 
ness ;  one  who  by  his  own  confession  deserves  banishment ; 
who  gained  his  freedom  by  his  prostitution ;  who  was  raffled 
for ;  and  who  hired  himself  out  as  a  girl  to  those  who  knew 
him  to  be  a  man.  And  what  is  the  other  ?  O  ye  gods !  one  who 
put  on  a  woman*s  habit  in  lieu  of  the  virile  toga ;  who  was 
bent  from  his  cradle  on  not  being  of  his  own  sex ;  who  served 
as  a  prostitute  in  a  slave's  prison ;  and  who,  after  having  em- 
bezzled ^  what  belonged  to  another,  and  given  himself  up  to 
the  vilest  profligacy,  forswore  our  old  friendship,  and,  oh  in- 
famy! like  a  common  strumpet,  sacrificed  everything  for  a 
single  night.  Now  the  lovers  lie  locked  in  each  other's  arms 
whole  nights  together ;  and  perhaps  in  the  intervals  of  their 
lustful  pleasure  they  make  sport  of  my  loneliness ;  but  they 
shall  not  do  so  with  impunity ;  for  I  am  not  a  man,  and  a 
freeman,  or  I  will  wash  out  the  insult  they  have  cast  upon 
me  in  their  blood." 

Thus  saying  I  buckled  on  my  sword ;  and  lest  want  of 
strength  should  defeat  my  warlike  purpose,  I  recruited  my 
vigour  with  copious  food  ;  then  sallied  out,  and  stalked  like  a 
madman  about  all  the  porticoes.  But  whilst  with  a  haggard 
and  ferocious  countenance  I  breathed  nothing  but  blood  and 
havoc,  often  clapping  my  hand  to  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  I  was 
observed  by  a  soldier,  if  such  indeed  he  was,  and  not  some 
thievish  vagabond  or  cut-throat.  "  Hallo !  comrade,"  said 
he,  "of  what  legion  are  you,  and  who  is  your  centurion?" 
I  named  both  centurion  and  legion  with  perfect  intrepidity  in 
lying.  "  But  hark  you,"  said  he,  "  do  the  soldiers  in  your 
division  wear  Greek  shoes  ?"^  And  then,  as  my  face  and 
my  agitation  betrayed  the  imposture,  he  ordered  me  to  lay 
down  my  arms,^  and  take  care  I  did  not  get  into  trouble, 

'  Having  embezzled^  &c.]  Qui  postquam  conturbavit,  et  libidinis  guse 
solum  yertit.  Slaves  who  embezzled  their  masters*  money  were  said  coH' 
turbare  ;  but  the  word  is  here  used  figuratively.  Solum,  locus  qui  ara- 
tur ;  etiam  pro  aidoitp.  Sic  arvum  quoque  et  sulcus  dicuntur  muliebria, 
ut  e  contra  vomer  virilia.     Erhard. 

'  Greek  shoes,]  Phaecasiati  mllites  ambulant  ?  The  common  soldiers 
in  the  Roman  armies  invariably  wore  the  caliga,  a  stout  sandal  with  thick 
soles,  studded  with  hob-nails.  Appian  mentions  the  phaecasium  as  worn 
by  the  priests  of  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

^  Ordered  me  to  lay  down  my  arms.]  The  laws  of  Rome  prohibited 
civilians,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  wearing  arms  in  public. 
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Thus  despoiled  and  left  without  the  means  -of  vengeance,  I 
retraced  my  steps  to  my  lodging,  my  desperate  resolution 
gradually  faded  away,  and  I  began  to  thank  the  robber  for 
his  audacity. 

[Still  I  found  it  no  easy  task  to  conquer  the  love  of  revenge ;  and  after 
having  wasted  half  the  night  in  anxiety,  I  rose  at  dawn,  and  visited  all 
the  public  porticoes,  in  hopes  of  beguiling  my  wounded  feelings.]  I  en- 
tered a  picture-gallery  full  of  admirable  specimens  of  various 
styles  of  art.  There  I  saw  the  hand  of  Zeuxis  not  yet  van- 
quished by  the  injuries  of  time;  and  examined,  not  without 
awe,  some  sketches  by  Protogenes,  which  vied  in  truth  with 
Nature's  self.  With  adoration  too  I  beheld  the  Monochroms,^ 
as  the  Greeks  call  them,  of  Apelles ;  for  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  were  traced  with  such  exquisite  and  life-like  pre- 
cision, that  you  would  have  thought  the  very  souls  were 
portrayed.  Here  was  the  eagle  bearing  the  divine  cupbearer 
to  heaven ;  there  the  beauteous  Hylas  struggling  with  a  las- 
civious Naiad;  ebewhere  Apollo  execrated  his  own  homi- 
cidal hand,  and  adorned  his  unstrung  lyre  with  the  newly- 
created  flower.^ 

Surrounded  by  these  painted  lovers  I  cried  out  as  though  I 
were  alone,  "  Does  love  then  spare  not  even  the  gods  ?  Jupiter 
could  not  satisfy  his  choice  in  heaven  ;  but  when  he  came  to 
play  the  gallant  on  earth,  at  least  he  wronged  no  one.  The 
nymph  that  ravished  Hylas  would  have  stifled  her  passion, 
had  she  believed  that  Hercules  would  have  come  to  prohibit 
it.  Apollo  recalled  the  shade  of  his  boy  into  a  flower ;  and 
all  these  legends  of  the  gods  speak  of  love  enjoyed  without  a 
rival.  But  I  have  taken  for  my  friend  and  inmate  a  traitor 
more  cruel  than  Lycurgus."  ^ 

While  I  was  thus  complaining  to  the  air,  there  entered  the 
gallery  a  white-headed  man,  with  a  worn  countenance,  and 

*  Monochroms.']  Pictures  in  chiaroscuro,  of  a  single  colour,  generally 
vermilion,  red  lead,  or  red  ochre. 

'  The  newly -created  flower.'^  The  Hyacinth.  The  beautiful  youth  of 
that  name  was  killed  by  a  quoit  thrown  by  Apollo,  and  made  to  swerve  by 
jealous  Zephyr. 

•  Lycurgtia,^  Some  commentators  suppose  that  the  Lycurgus  here 
mentioned  is  the  same  whose  villa  was  plundered  by  the  three  rogues ; 
others,  with  more  reason,  think  that  Encolpius  uses  a  common  proverbial 
expression,  referring  to  that  king  of  Thrace  who  used  to  feed  his  horses  on, 
human  flesh. 
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an  air  that  seemed  to  promise  something  extraordinary.  His 
dress  however  was  an3rthing  but  handsome,  so  that  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  he  was  one  of  that  class  of  literati  to  whcHU 
the  rich  are  usually  no  friends.  "  I,"  said  he,  "  am  a  poet,^ 
and,  as  I  hope,  of  no  mean  genius,  if  indeed  auy  faith  is  to  be 
put  in  these  crowns,  which  partial  favour  too  often  bestows  on 
dunces.  Why  then,  you  will  say,  are  you  so  badly  dressed  ? 
For  that  very  reason :  the  love  of  high  art  never  yet  led  any 
one  to  opulence. 

Great  gains  repay  the  merchant's  risk  and  toil ; 
The  soldier's  belt  is  fiU'd  with  golden  spoil ; 
On  Tyrian  beds  the  flatterer  carouses ; 
And  ladies  for  their  favourites  rob  their  spouses. 
Learning  alone,  in  rags,  takes  barren  pain, 
And  starving  asks  the  Muses'  aid  in  vain. 

"Undoubtedly  it  is  so.  In  the  first  place,  whoever  pro- 
fesses himself  an  enemy  to  every  vice,  and  is  strict  in  follow- 
ing the  path  of  rectitude,  incurs  odium  for  the  singularity  of 
his  principles  (for  who  can  approve  of  habits  the  reverse  of 
his  own  ?) ;  and  then  those  who  have  no  thought  but  how  to 
heap  up  wealth,  cannot  bear  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  world 
there  should  be  anything  better  than  what  they  themselves 
possess.  Therefore  are  men  of  letters  exposed  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  the  scoffs  of  fortune,  that  they  may  appear  of 
less  worth  than  money-bags." 

"I  know  not  how  it  is  that  penury  is  talent's  sister," 
[I  said  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  is  with  good  reason,"  he  replied,  "  you  deplore  the  fate  of  men  of 
letters." 

**  That  is  not  the  reason  of  my  sighs,"  I  returned ;  "  I  have  a  different 
and  far  heavier  cause  for  sorrow."  And  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
propensity  of  mankind  to  pour  one's  private  griefs  into  another's  ears,  I 
told  him  of  my  misfortune,  and  above  all  portrayed  the  perfidy  of 
Ascyltos  in  the  blackest  colours,  ejaculating  amidst  a  world  of  sighs,] 
"  Would  that  my  enemy  was  not  so  guilty  of  my  enforced  con- 
tinence !  that  there  might  be  some  hope  of  softening  him ! 

^  /  am  a  poetJ]  Compare  Hor.  Sat  ii.  9,  NoriB  nos,  inquit,  docti 
sumus. 
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But  he  IB  a  reteran  in  villany  ;  no  pimp  is  a.  matcli  for  him  in 
rascality." 

Moved  by  my  frankness,  the  old  man  began  to  console  me ; 
and  that  he  might  divert  my  melancholy,  he  rekted  to  me  an 
amoroua  adventure  that  had  happened  to  himself. 

"  When  I  went  to  Asia,"  he  said,  "  as  a  stipendiary  in  the 
QuEBStDr's  suite,  I  lodged  in  a  house  at  Fergamus,  which  I 
fonnd  very  much  to  my  taste,  not  only  on  account  of  the  neat- 
ness of  the  apartments,  but  still  more  for  the. great  beauty  of 
my  host's  son  ;  and  this  was  the  method  I  devised  that  I  might 
not  be  suspected  by  the  father  as  a  seducer.  Whenever  any 
mention  happened  to  be  made  at  table  of  the  abuse  of  hand- 
some boys,  I  affected  such  keen  indignation,  I  protested  with 
such  an  air  of  austere  morality  against  the  violence  done  to 
my  ears  by  such  obscene  discourse,  that  the  mother  especially 
looked  upon  me  as  one  of  the  seven  sages.  Already  tlien  I 
began  to  conduct  the  youth  to  the  gymnasium  ;  it  was  I  who 
had  the  regulation  of  his  studies,  who  acted  as  bis  monitor, 
and  took  care  above  all  that  no  one  should  enter  the  house  who 
might  debauch  him. 

"  It  happened  once  that  we  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  dining- 
room  (for  it  was  a  holiday;  the  school  had  closed  early;  and 
our  prolonged  festivity  had  made  as  too  lazy  to  retire  to  our 
chamber).  About  midnight  1  perceived  that  my  pupil  was 
—^awake ;  so  with  a  timid  voice  I  murmured  this  prayer ;  '  0 
'n  Venus,  if  I  may  steal  a  kiss  from  this  boy,  and  he  not 
tnowit,  Iwillmakehimapreaent  to-morrow  of  a  pair  of  turtle 

"  Hearing  the  price  offered  for  the  favour,  he  began  t« 
lore,  and  I,  approaching  the  pretended  sleeper,  stole  two  or 
uree  kisses.  Content  with  this  beginning,  I  rose  early  in  the 
lomiug,  brought  him,  as  he  expected,  a  choice  psur  of  turtles, 
and  so  acquitted  myself  of  my  vow. 

"  The  nest  night,  finding  the  same  opportunity,  I  changed 
my  petition :  '  If  I  may  pass  my  wanton  hand  over  this  boy,' 
I  said,  'and  he  not  perceive  it,  I  will  give  him  for  his  silence 
a  pair  of  most  pugnacious  fighting  cocks,'  At  this  promise 
the  lad  moved  towards  me  of  his  own  accord,  and  was  afraid, 
1  verily  believe,  lest  he  should  find  me  asleep.  However,  I 
1  hia  uneasiness  on  that  score,  totoque  corpore  citra 
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sninmam  voluptatem  me  ingurgitavi.  Then  when  daylight 
came,  I  made  him  happy  with  what  I  had  promised  him. 

'^  The  third  night,  being  again  free  to  venture,  I  leaned 
over  his  wakeful  ear  and  said  :  '  Immortal  gods,  si  ego  huie 
dormienti  abstulero  coitum  plenum  et  optabilem,  in  return  for 
this  felicity  I  will  to-morrow  give  the  boy  a  fine  horse,  a  cross 
between  the  Asturian  and  the  Macedonian  breed.'  Never 
had  the  lad  slept  more  soundly.  Itaque  primum  implevi  lac- 
tentibus  papilHs  manus,  mox  basic  inhaesi,  deinde  in  unnm 
omnia  vota  conjunxi.  Next  morning  he  remained  sitting  in 
his  room,  expecting  my  present  as  usual.  It  is  much  easier, 
you  know,  to  buy  turtle  doves  and  fighting  cocks  than  an 
Asturian  horse  ;  and  besides,  I  was  afraid  lest  so  considerable 
a  present  should  render  the  motives  of  my  liberality  suspected. 
So  after  walking  about  for  some  hours,  I  returned  to  my  lodg- 
ings, and  gave  the  boy  nothing  but  a  kiss.  He  looked  about 
him  on  all  sides,  then  throwing  his  arms  round  my  neck,  ^  I 
say,  master,'  said  he,  *  where  is  the  Asturian  ? ' 

"  Though  by  this  breach  of  faith  I  had  cut  myself  off  from 
the  access  I  had  contrived,  I  ventured  upon  another  attempt 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  a  similar  chance  having  created 
for  us  just  such  another  opportunity,  I  began,  as  soon  as  I 
heard  the  father  snoring,  to  beg  the  lad  to  be  reconciled  to  me, 
that  is  to  say,  ut  pateretur  satisfieri  sibi,  et  cetera  quae  libido 
distenta  dictat.  But  he  was  downright  angry,  and  gave  me 
no  other  answer  than  this  :  '  Go  to  sleep,  or  I  will  call  my 
father.' 

"  But  there  is  nothing,  be  it  ever  so  difficult,  that  cannot  be 
achieved  by  perseverance.  Dum  dicit,  Patrem  excitabo,  ir- 
repsi  tamen,  et  male  repugnanti  gaudium  extorsi.  At  ille 
non  indelectatus  nequitia  mea,  after  long  complaining  that  he 
was  cheated,  and  made  a  fool  of,  and  exposed  before  his  school- 
fellows, to  whom  he  had  boasted  of  my  costly  gift :  Videris 
tamen,  inquit,  non  ero  tui  similis.  Si  quid  vis,  fac  iterum. 
Ego  vero,  deposita  omni  offensa,  cum  puero  in  gratiam  redii, 
ususque  beneficio  ejus,  in  somnum  delapsus  sum.  Sed  non 
fuit  contentus  iteratione  ephebus  plenae  maturitatis,  et  annis 
ad  patiendum  gestientibus.  Itaque  excitavit  me  sopitum,  et, 
Numquid  vis?  inquit.  Et  non  plane  jam  molestum  erat 
munus.     Utcunque  igitur,  inter  anhelitus  sudoresque  tritus. 
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quod  roluerat,  accepit,  rurausque  in  somnum  deciili,  gaudio 
laseus.  Interpositu  minus  Lora,  pung^re  me  manu  ciEpit  et 
dicere  :  Qutire  non  facimus?  Than  inileed,  incensed  beyond 
measure  at  being  so  often  disturbed,  I  retorted  his  own  words  : 
•  Go  to  sleep,  or  I  will  call  your  father.'  " 

My  depressed  spirits  were  raised  by  this  merry  tale,  and  I 
began  to  question  my  new  acquaintance,  who  was  more  a  con- 
noisseur than  I,  aa  lo  the  ages  of  the  pictures,  and  the  subjects 
of  some  which  I  did  nut  understand.  1  asked  him  too  what 
was  the  cause  of  that  prevailing  supinencss  which  had  aiitfered 
the  finest  of  the  arts  to  perish,  among  the  rest  painting,  of 
which  not  a  vestige  remained. 

"  Greed  of  money,"  said  he,  "  has  produced  this  revolution. 
"In  primitive  times,  when  simple  worth  was  still  esteemed,  the 
liberal  arts  flourished,  and  the  greatest  subject  of  emulation 
among  men  was  how  to  hinder  anything  that  could  profit 
future  ages  from  lying  long  in  oblivion.  Then  it  was  that 
Demooritus  extracted  the  virtues  of  all  herbs,  and  spent  bis 
whole  life  in  experimenta  in  onler  that  no  property  of  plant 
or  mineral  might  escape  him.  Eudoxus  grew  old  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  mountain,  that  he  might  observe  the  motion  of 
flie  stars ;  and  ChryaippiiB  thrico  purged  liis  brain  with  hel- 
lebore, that  it  might  be  the  more  lucid  and  inventive. 

"But  let  us  turn  to  statuary.  Lysippus  was  so  intent  on 
finishing  one  ifgure  that  he  perished  for  want  of  food,  and 
Myron,  who  almost  embodied  the  souls  of  men  and  brutes  in 
bronze,  could  not  iind  an  heir.'  Sut  we,  engrossed  in  wine 
and  womea,  have  not  the  courage  to  master  the  arts  already 
discovered  j  depredators  of  antiquity,  vice  is  the  only  thing 
we  learn  and  teach.  What  is  become  of  Dialectics?  of 
Astronomy  ?  of  Philosophy,  whose  oracles  were  so  much  con- 
sulted ?  Who,  I  say,  ever  enters  a  temple  and  puts  up  a  vow, 
that  lie  may  attain  to  eloquence  ?  Who  does  so  that  he  ap- 
proach the  fountain  of  philosophy  ?  No  one  even  prays  for 
Bound  health ;  but  before  ever  they  touch  the  threshold  of  the 
Capitol,  one  promises  an  offering,  if  he  buries  a  rich  relation  ; 
another,  if  he  digs  up  a  treasure  ;  another,  if  he  lives  to  be 
worth  Lis  thirty  millions  of  sesterces.  The  senate  itself,  that 
preceptor  of  all  that  is  good  ond  righteous,  is  in  the  babit  of 

'  Could  not  find  nn  hiir.l     He  died  bo  pnor  that  no  one  would  ad- 
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▼oting  a  thousand  marks  of  gold  to  the  god  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  to  relieve  cupidity  from  all  scruples,  it  bargains  even  with 
Jupiter  for  his  favours.  Do  not  wonder  then,  if  painting  is 
decayed,  since  in  all  eyes,  both  gods'  and  men's,  a  lump  of 
gold  is  more  a  beautiful  thing  than  ever  was  produced  by 
those  crazy  Greeks,  Apelles  and  Phidias. 

"  But  I  see  you  are  absorbed  in  that  picture  which  repre- 
sents the  capture  of  Troy :  *  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
expound  the  subject  to  you  in  verse. 

Now  the  last  summer  of  ten  circling  years 
Saw  leaguered  Troy  a  prey  to  doubts  and  fears ; 
Saw  wavering  faith  in  Calchas  merged  almost 
In  gloomy  fear,  among  the  Grecian  host : 
When  toppling  down  from  Ida's  verdant  crest 
Whole  forests  roll'd,  so  Deli  us  gave  behest  ;^ 
And  deftly  join'd,  a  mountain  mass  of  wood, 
In  semblance  of  a  horse  before  us  stood. 
His  monstrous  sides  a  dreadful  cavern  boast, 
An  ample  den,  capacious  of  a  host. 
Within  which  horrid  gloom,  by  fate  inspired. 
And  by  a  ten  years'  thirst  of  vengeance  fired, 
Deep  lay  concealed,  intent  on  endless  fame. 
The  pride  and  glory  of  the  Argive  name. 

*  The  capture  of  Troy,]  The  verses  that  follow  are  a  bombastic  imita- 
tion of  part  of  the  second  book  of  Virgirs  iEneid,  a  mere  jumble  of  poetic 
phraseology,  without  poetry.  The  faults  of  the  copy  have  been  contrasted 
with  the  elegance  of  the  original  by  Lessing  in  his  Laocoon  (P.  i.  p.  54)  ; 
and  Jacob  Tollius  in  his  commentary  on  Longinus  has  elaborately  criti- 
cised«the  poem  before  us,  and  vituperated  its  author.  Therein  he  only 
proved  himself  to  be  a  blundering  pedant,  for  the  faults  that  offended  him 
were  intentional.  Fancy  how  such  a  learned  owl  might  hoot  at  Pope 
for  ,his  "  Verses  by  a  Person  of  Quality,**  or  at  Shakspeare  for  his  ab- 
surd interlude  of  Bottom  and  his  company !  Petronius  holds  up  to 
ridicule,  in  the  person  of  Eumolpus,  the  versifymg  mania  which  prevailed 
in  his  day,  and  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  improvisatore  just  such  lines 
as  a  fluent  man,  with  a  memory  well  stored  with  the  commonplaces  of 
poetic  diction,  might  be  supposed  to  throw  off  extempore. 

*  So  Delixte  gave  behest']  In  the  hurry  of  extemporaneous  composition 
Eumolpus  attributes  to  Apollo,  (Delius,)  the  friend  of  the  Trojans,  the 
device  of  their  enemy,  Minerva. 
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O  my  poor  country !  credulous  we  dream'd 
A  thousand  ships  dispers'd,  our  land  Fedeem'd ; 
For  so  the  legend  on  the  horse  implied, 
So  ran  the  tale  when  Sinon  foully  lied ; 
This  was  the  hope  that  lured  us  to  our  harm ; 
This  gave  the  traitor's  words  their  deadly  charm. 

Through  the  free  gates,  rev'lling  in  their  release, 
The  Trojans  rush  to  hail  the  pledge  of  peace.. 
So  tremulous  their  joy,  it  seems  like  grief, 
And  floods  of  tears  give  their  full  hearts  relief. 
Fear  check'd  them  soon  ;  for  wildly  hurrying  on 
With  streaming  hair,  behold  Laocoon, 
The  priest  of  Neptune  I  Through  the  wondering  crowd 
He  burst  his  fateful  way  with  outcries  loud ; 
His  javelin  at  the  horse  he  flung,  but  foil'd 
By  destiny,  the  weapon  back  recoil'd. 
The  baflled  sacrilege  the  Trojans  awed, 
Their  faith  confirming  in  the  Grecian  fraud. 
Yet  his  collected  strength  once  more  he  tried. 
And  hid  his  axe  within  the  monster's  side  ; 
The  imprison'd  youth  in  hollow  murmurs  groan,   , 
And  the  wood  breathes  an  anguish  not  its  own. 
In  vain !     Captive  they  went  to  capture  Troy, 
And  win  by  fraud  what  force  could  ne'er  destroy. 

To  other  prodigies  now  turn  your  eyes. 
Where  Tenedos's  beetling  cliffs  arise, 
And  the  pent  wave,  swelling  against  the  steep, 
Lash'd  into  spray,  curls  back  upon  the  deep.  » 

As  in  the  silent  night  far  o'er  the  main 
Is  heard  the  plash,  where  the  vex'd  waves  complain. 
As  urging  to  its  speed  their  flying  fleet, 
The  rowers'  sturdy  arms  their  strokes  repeat. 
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Ev'n  thus  two  serpents^  rolling  coil  on  ooU, 
Come  sweeping  o'er  the  straks  to  Iliam's  soil ; 
With  crests  erect  they  o'er  blue  Neptune  ride, 
Like  lofty  ships,  and  lash  the  surge  aside ; 
The  deep  resounds  ;^  like  flamy  gold  aspire 
Their  bumish'd  scales ;  their  eyes  the  ocean  fire ; 
Tremble  the  waves  their  direful  hiss  to  hear, 
And  all  the  mute  spectators  freeze  with  fear. 
Behold,  Laocoon's  two  sons  are  there 
In  sacred  garb,  with  fillet-circled  hair ; 
Round  these  the  serpents  wind  their  sinuous  train ; 
Each  rears  his  little  hands,  but  rears  in  vain ; 
His  brother,  not  himself,  to  aid  he  tries, 
And  wounded  with  fraternal  anguish  dies. 
Their  sire,  too  weak  to  hinder,  shares  their  fate  ; 
Gorged  with  destruction,  and  with  death  elate^ 
The  monsters  pull  him  down ;  the  priest  expires, 
A  quivering  victim,  by  his  altars'  fires. 
Thus  wretched  Troy,  to  certain  fate  ordain'd. 
First  lost  her  gods,^  by  sacrilege  profaned. 

Now  Phoebe,  in  her  noon  of  glory  bright, 
Led  with  full  orb  the  lesser  fires  of  night. 
When  on  poor  Troy,  by  sleep  and  wine  betray'd, 
The  imprisoned  Greeks  their  fatal  sally  made ; 
Impatient  as  some  brave  Thessalian  steed. 
Just  from  the  galling  yoke  of  bondage  freed, 

*  The  deep  resounds,  &c.]  Part  of  this  description  of  thtf  serpents,  as 
given  in  the  translation  of  Petronius  "  By  Several  Hands,"  (171^)  is  so 
choice  a  specimen  of  the  unintentional  mock-heroic,  that  we  cannot  with- 
hold it  from  the  reader : 

Their  golden  crests  with  gaudy  horror  blaze. 
Bum  sporting  fish,  and  gods  marine  amaze. 
Affrighted  Neptune  shuns  the  odd  surprize, 
And  to  the  beach  and  ouzie  harbour  flies. 

^  First  lost  her  gods,"]  The  tutelary  gods  of  any  place  were  always 
supposed  to  leave  it  before  its  destruction. 
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He  snufTs  the  air,  and  shakes  his  generous  mane, 
Enjoja  the  race,  and  paws  the  trembling  plain. 
Their  glittering  swords  unsheath'd,  they  graep  their 

shields, 
And  seize  the  victory  thoughtless  Ilium  yields. 
This  stabs  the  wretch  in  drunken  slumbers  fast. 
And  makes  the  dream  of  luxury  his  last, 
Whilst  others  at  the  altars  kindle  hninda, 
And  Troy's  own  gods  arm  her  destroyers'  hands. 

*  Some  of  the  people  who  were  walking  in  the  gallery,  pelted 
Eumolpua  with  stones  in  return  for  his  recitation ;  hut  he, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  that  kind  of  applause,  covered  his 
head,  and  fled  out  of  the  temple.'  I  waa  afraid  they  would 
take  me  too  for  a  poet,  so  I  followed  the  fugitive  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  coming  to  a  halt  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  reach 
of  shot,  "  I  beseech  you,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  this 
cursed  disease  of  yours  ?  I  have  not  been  two  hours  in  your 
company,  and  in  that  time  you  have  talked  oftener  like  a  rapt 
poet  than  an  ordinary  mortal.  No  wonder  people  pelt  you  ; 
I  myself  must  fill  my  pocket  with  stones,  that  I  may  bleed 
'On  in  the  head  whenever  I  find  you  going  off  in  a  fit." 

He  shook  his  ears  and  replied,  "  0  my  tad,  it  is  not  to-doy 
I  got  my  first  taste  of  this  sort  of  thing ;  why,  when  I  enter 
the  theatre  to  recite  a  piece,  such  is  the  reception  with  which 
"  1  usually  greeted  by  the  audience.  However,  with  you 
■t  least,  that  we  may  not  quarrel  all  day  long,  I  will  keep 
my  hand  out  of  this  dish." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  you  abjure  your  delirium  for  this  day, 
n  shall  dine  with  me."  Then  I  gave  directions  to  the  por- 
tress at  my  lodgings  to  prepare  our  little  repast  [and  we  went 
'At  once  to  the  baths]. 

>  Fled  cut  of  the  lemple.1     Of  which  Ihe  portico  codtdDed  the  piclure 
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[At  the  baths]  I  aaw  Giton  with  towels  and  ecrapera  ii 
hia  hand,  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  looking  vexed  aoi 
I'onfuaeil.     It  was  plain  ho  did  the  office  of  a  servant  witb 
nii  good-will.     While  I  was  gazing  intently  upon  him, 
turned  towards  me  with  a  face  radiant  with  Joy,  and  s 
"  Have  pity  on  me,  brother !     I  can  apeak  freely  now  i 
there  are  no  weapons  to  fear.     Save  me  from  this  barbaroui 
ruffian,  and  punish  your  repentant  judge  as  severely  as  you 
please.   It  will  be  a  sufficient  consulatiou  to  me  in  my  wretch< 
edness  to  perish  by  your  decree." 

I  bade  hira  stille  his  lamentations,  lest  any  one  should  dii 
cover  our  designs,  and  leaving  Eumolpus  to  himself,  (he  waS 
reciting  verses  in  the  bath,)  I  hurried  Giton  away  by  a  dark 
and  dirty  passage,  and  flew  with  him  to  ray  lodging,  where 
clapping  to  the  door,  I  fell  on  bis  neck  and  kissed  away  the 
tears  that  bathed  liis  faee.  It  was  some  time  before  either  oi* 
us  could  speak,  fur  the  boy  was  almost  strangled  with  hii 
sighs.  "  Oh  Eliameful  weakness  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Thougl 
you  forsook  me  I  lovo  you  still ;  the  deep  wound  inflicted  oi 
my  heart  has  not  left  so  much  as  a  scar  behind.  What  can 
you  say  in  excuse  for  your  per&dy  ?     Did  I  deserve  such  On 

Finding  that  he  waa  still  loved,  he  began  to  brighten  up: 

At  once  to  love  and  chide  is  labour  vain. 
An  eHbrt  Hercules  could  scarce  sustain  : 


By  Love  all  jarring  passions  are  subdued, 
All  discord  temper'd  to  tiis  sovereign  mood.' 
•'  And  3^t,"  I  continued,  "  I  did  not  leave  the  choice  of  whom 
;ou  should  love  to  the  decision  of  &  third  person  ;  but  all  is 
fbi^ven  and  forgotten,  if  your  repentance  is  sincere." 

As  I  spoke  thus,  my  words  were  mingled  with  sighs  and 
tears.  Giton  wiped  my  face  with  his  mantle  and  replied,  "  I 
beseech  you,  Encolpius,  let  me  appeal  to  your  own  reeollec- 
:  tioD  :  was  it  I  that  forsook  you,  or  you  that  gave  me  up  ?  I 
confess  indeed,  and  I  plead  it  as  my  cscnse,  that  when  I  saw 
yon  both  with  weapons  drawn,  I  east  myself  for  safety  on  the 
Btronget  of  the  two."  I  kissed  the  bosom  so  full  of  prudence, 
An<l  throwing  my  arms  round  his  neck,  I  pressed  him  closely 
(p  my  own,  to  show  him  that  he  was  fully  restored  to  favour, 

tfii  that  my  affection  for  him  was  revived  in  full  force. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  the  woman  had  prepared  the 
1«past  I  ]>ad  ordered,  when  Eumolpus  knocked  at  our  door. 
X  called  out,  "  How  many  of  you  are  there  ?"  and  peeping 
trough  a  chink  in  tlie  door,  examined  narrowly  whether 
Ascyltos  was  not  with  him ;  but  seeing  that  my  guest  was 
lalone,  I  let  him  in.  Eumolpus  threw  himself  on  my  couch, 
Uid  seeing  Giton  in  attendance,  he  nodded  and  said,  "  A 
farming  Ganymede,  truly ;  we  must  enjoy  ourselves  to-day." 

,  1  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  so  keen  a  beginning,  and  was 
Afraid  I  had  opened  my  door  to  another  Ascyltos,  Eumolpus 
went  on  in  the  same  strain,  and  when  the  hoy  had  helped  him 
to  wine,  "  I  would  rather  have  you,"  he  said,  "  than  all  I  saw 
in  the  bath,"     Then  emptying  his  cap  at  one  draught,  lie 

rowed  he  had  never  been  more  annoyed  in  his  life.     "  When 

[  was  in  the  bath,"  said  he,  "  I  had  like  to  be  beaten  for  oifer- 
ing  to  recite  some  verses  to  the  persons  who  were  seated  round 
ihe  basin ;  and  after  I  was  turned  out,  just  as  at  the  theatre, 
"  ran  about  looking  for  you  in  every  corner  of  the  building, 

'  Accnsare  et  amare  tempore  una 
Ipai  y[x  fuit  Htrculi  fereudnio. 
Diridias  mentis  coitficit  omnis  amoi. 
This  is  one  otlha  poeticil  &iignients  to  whicb  the  editors  of  Petrunius 
Bve  not  been  able  tu  saaign  t.  place  in  the  Sat^Ticon.    It  seeniB  to  us  ta 
t  not  unaptly  here. 
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and  shouting,  Encolpius !  Encolpiua  1  as  loud  ob  I  could  bawl. 
In  another  place  &  naked  young  man  who  had  lost  his  clothes 
was  roaring  with  no  less  clamorous  indignation  for  Giton. 
As  for  mc,  some  of  the  atteodants,  who  took  mc  for  a  madman, 
mimicked  me  in  the  most  insolent  manner ;  whilst  round  the 
young  man  there  gathered  a  great  throng,  who  clapped  their 
hands  and  gazed  upon  him  with  the  most  respectful  admira- 
tion. The  fact  was,  he  showed  such  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  virility  that  you  would  have  thought  the  man  was 
but  an  appendage  to  a  part  of  himself.'  Oh  the  indefatigable 
athlete  t  I  warrant  he'd  begin  to-day  and  not  leave  off  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  Accordingly  he  soon  found  relief  for 
some  Koman  knight  or  another,  a  great  reprobate  they  aaid, 
threw  his  own  mantle  over  him,  and  look  him  home  with  him- 
self, in  hopes,  I  suppose,  to  engross  so  great  a  prize ;  whilst  I 
could  not  Bo  much  as  obtain  my  clothes  from  the  keeper,  if  I 
had  not  produced  some  one  to  vouch  for  me.  So  much  more 
profitable  is  it  to  improve  the  body  than  the  mind,"* 

Whilst  Eumolpus  was  telling  his  story,  1  often  changed 
countenance,  being  glad  or  sorry  as  my  enemy  met  with  good 
or  bad  fortune.  Affecting  however  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  the  adventure,  I  said  nothing  about  it,  but  only 
recited  our  bill  of  fare  to  Eumolpus.  [!  had  hardly  finiahed  when 
am  little  repasl  came  in — plain  homely  food,  but  substantial,  vhich  oar 
lamtEhing  poet  greedily  dovnurod,  whilst  he  ihos  eitollcd  its  einipUdlj' :] 

Whate'er  can  nature's  genuine  wants  relieve. 
The  indulgent  gods  with  kind  profusion  give. 
Wild  herbs,  and  berries  from  tlie  thorny  spray, 
Suffice  the  pangs  of  hunger  to  allay. 
What  fool  would  thirst  beside  a  stream,  or  stand 
In  the  cold  blast,  with  a  good  fire  at  hand  ? 
The  marriage  bed  we  guard  with  laws  severe. 
Yet  the  chaste  bride  indulges  without  fear, 

'   SAaujtdmch  on  enormota  direlopment,  &c.]   Hnbebal  enim  inguinuni 
pdtidua  tam  gronde,  ut  ipsiun  hominem  kciaiam  fasc.ni  credeica. 
'  To  iti^iTovt  the  body,  &c.]  Taulo  magia 
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Boon  nature  every  needful  thing  bestows  ; 
But  pride's  insatUto  lust  no  limit  knows.' 

[When  he  had  complEtely  gorged  Mmeelf  he  began  to  moralize,  Rud  (o 
inTBiEh  against  ihose  who  despise  eomaion  thiaga  and  like  nothing  but 
■what  is  rare,  lowborn]   eyerythiag  seems  vile  that  is  easily  pro- 
enrable,  and  whose  perverted  minds  delight  in  difGculties — 
I  would  not  what  I  wish  at  once  obtain ; 
The  conquest  that's  too  facile  I  disdain. 
The  Phasian  bird*  from  Colchos'  distant  shore. 
And  AJHc  fowl,  are  viaads  I  adore  ; 
For  these  are  costly  things,  nnlike  the  goose, 
Or  painted  duck,  dainties  for  vnlgar  use. 
Give  me  the  scare  on  coasts  remotest  caught. 
Or  choicer  fish  from  keel-ploughed  Syrtis,  booght 
With  lives  of  shipwrecked  men.     The  mullet's  grown 
Heavy  in  all  ways.^     Each  man  to  his  own 
Prefers  his  neighbour's  wife.     The  well-bred  nose 
Delights  in  cinnamon,  and  scorns  the  rose. 

'  Omnia  quee  miseras  possiint  flniTe  queTelas 

In  promptu  voluil  condidiia  esae  Delia. 

Vile  olus.  et  duris  hcerenlia  mora  lubetis, 

Pugnantia  stomachi  compoaaere  famam. 

Flumins  viciao  ataltus  silit,  el  riget  Euro, 

Cum  calidos  topido  cooaonat  igDC  roguK 

:a  Bedel  circum  fera  limina  nupllB, 


Nilni 


Quod  aaliare  palest,  divea  natura  minisliat. 
Quod  ducet  iofcenis  gloria  Que  oarel. 
'  J7u  Phaiian  bird.]     Thti  pheoaant  (PbaaianUH  Colchicua)  decivea  il« 
me  and  origin  from  the  region  of  the  Phosia,  whence,  accocdrng  to 
Greek  tradition,  it  was  brought  by  the  Argonauts. 

*  Tht  mulki'i  groKH  Aeooy  in  aS  Kays.]  Mullets  of  two  pounds 
ireight  were  common  and  little  eateemed;  but  their  value  inoreaaad  with 
tbeii  weight  to  an  almost  incredible  amount.  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  3)  la^s  to 
k  guuimaad :  You  eitol  witli  infutuation  a  mullet  of  three  pounds  weighL 
One  which  weighed  aii  pounds  was  sold  for  eight  thousand  aeaferces  in 
aign  of  Claudiua,  Mullus  jam  gravis  eat,  aays  Eumolpus,  using  Cite 
yroti  gravis  in  a  double  aeuae,  hia  lull  meaning  being.  The  mullet  i«  now 
amtmon/y  a  heavy  fish,  and  thetefoie  no  longer  acceptable. 
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Rare  things  are  excellent;  a  tast?  pnlite 
For  nothing  cares  unless  'tis  recondite. 

"  Ib  this  yonr  promise,"  said  I,  "  that  you  would  not  nske 
another  serae  to-day  ?  If  you  have  any  conscience,  at  least 
spare  us  who  never  pellcd  you.  If  any  one  of  those  who 
are  drinking  under  this  roof  scent  yon  out  for  a  poet,  he  will 
raise  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  we  shall  be  inevitably  in- 
volved in  the  same  misfortune.  Have  some  compassion  oa 
us,  and  think  of  the  picture  gallery  and  the  bath."  Giton,  who 
was  gentleness  itself,  chided  me  for  talking  in  this  way,  say- 
ing it  was  ill  done  in  me  to  jeer  at  an  older  man,  that  I  foi^t 
my  duty  as  a  host,  and  spoiled  aU  the  grace  of  the  entertain- 
ment by  inviting  a  guest  to  my  table  only  to  insult  him. 
Many  other  things  too  he  said,  full  of  good  sense  and  pro- 
prie^,  which  well  became  so  handsome  a  speaker. 

"  Happy  the  mother  that  bore  you ! "  cried  Eumolpua, 
"  Go  on  and  prosper !  How  rare  it  is  to  see  so  much  beauty 
united  with  so  much  discretion  1  Think  not  therefore  that  so 
many  nohle  words  have  been  uttered  in  vain  ;  you  have  secured 
an  ardent  admirer.  Your  praises  shall  till  my  verse.  I  will 
be  your  instructor,  your  guardian  ;  I  will  go  wiih  you  every- 
where, even  unbidden ;  nor  can  Encolpius  take  it  amiss,  since 
he  loves  another." 

It  was  lucky  for  Eumolpus  that  the  soldier  had  robbed  me 
of  my  sword ;  for  otherwise  the  wrath  I  had  stored  up  against 
Ascyltos  would  have  wreaked  itself  in  the  poet's  blood.  Giton 
perceived  the  storm  rising,  and  prudently  avoided  the  oat- 
burst  of  my  indignation  by  going  out  aa  If  to  make  water. 
His  absence  having  somewhat  abated  the  heat  of  my  resent- 
ment "Eumolpus,"  1  said,  "I  would,  rather  endure  your 
verses  than  hear  you  express  your  sentiments  in  that  fashion. 
I  am  very  passionate,  and  you  are  very  lewd  ;  such  being  our 
dispositions,  you  may  judge  bow  little  we  are  likely  to  agree 
together.  Suppose  then  that  I  am  ravlog  mad;  humour  my 
frenzy,  and  begone  this  moment," 

Confounded  by  this  explosion,  Eumolpus  did  not  stay  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  my  anger,  but  at  onee  quitted  the  room, 
pulled  the  door  to  after  him,  locked  me  in  when  I  least  ex- 
pected il,  and  taking  the  key  with  him,  went  off  in  quest  of 
Giton. 
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Finding  myself  thus  entrapped,  I  resolved  to  hang  myself, 
and  having  fastened  my  belt  to  the  bed  pole  which  stood  by 
the  wall,  I  WHS  putting  the  nooae  round  my  neek,  when  the 
door  opened,  Eumolpus  came  in  along  with  Giton,  and  hindered 
the  fatal  catastrophe.  Giton's  passionate  grief  swelled  into 
rsge ;  nttering  a  loud  cry  he  seized  me  with  both  hands  and 
threw  me  on  the  bed.  "You  deceive  yourself,  Encolpiua,"  he 
said,  "if  you  think  to  die  before  me,  I  was  beforehand  with 
yon  ;  I  sought  for  a  aword  in  Aacyltos's  lodging.  Had  I  not 
found  you  I  would  have  thrown  myself  down  a  precipice  ; 
and  that  you  may  know  that  death  is  not  lony;  absent  from 
those  who  seek  it,  beliold  in  your  turn  the  tragedy  you  hod 
■designed  for  my  eyes." 

So  saying,  he  snatched  a  razorfrom  Eumolpus's  hired  attend- 
ant, and  drawing  it  three  or  four  times  across  bis  throat,  he 
fell  down  at  our  feet.  I  shrieked  with  horror,  and  falling 
like  him  on  the  floor,  sought  death  by  the  same  weapon.  But 
neither  did  Giton  show  the  least  trace  of  a  wound,  nor  did 
I  feel  any  pain  ;  for  the  razor  had  no  edge,  being  one  of  tiiose 
instrninentB  which  are  made  blunt  on  purpose  to  prepare 
barber's  apprentices  to  handle  a  sharper ;  for  whichreason  the 
servant  from  whom  it  was  snatched  had  felt  no  alarm,  nor 
bad  Eumolpus offered  any  impediment  to  this  farcical  suicide.' 

In  the  midst  of  this  love  comedy  the  landlord  brought  in 
the  remainder  of  the  dinner,  and  seeing  us  sprawling  so  un- 
'ecomingly,  "HalIo,are  you  drunk?"  said  he,  "orrunaways? 
r  bcFth  ?  Who  turned  up  that  bed  against  the  wall  ?  What  is 
tile  meaning  of  these  underhand  preparations?  You  meant, 
hy  Hercules,  to  be  ofl'  to-night,  and  escape  jiaying  the  hire  of 
^e  room  j  but  you  shan't  get  off  so  easily,  I  will  let  yon 
,knDw  that  you  are  not  in  the  house  of  a  lone  widow,  but  of 
If,  Manicius," 

"Do  you  threaten?"  cried  Eumolpus,  giving  him  a  hearty 
slap  on  the  faee.  The  landlord,  whose  courage  had  been 
warmed  up  by  tbe  numerous  cups  be  bad  drained  with  his 
Igueats,  threw  an  earthen  jug  at  his  assailant's  head,  cut  it 

'  Farcical saicide.]  To  complete  the  details  of  this  scene,  we  mny 
piGBamB  that  EunioI|ius'9  Heriuil  coming  in  with  hia  mBEter,  and  seeing 
a  man  in  tbe  act  of  hanging  himself.  haaliJjr  took  out  hie  razor  case  lo  cut 
iim  down,  and  that  Giton,  seeing  him  do  Ihia,  seized  one  of  the  lazora, 
but  luckily  ft  blunt  one. 


open,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  Incensed  at  this  insull, 
Enmolpus  seieed  a  wooden  conilletitich,  pursued  the  fugitive, 
and  revenged  his  bloody  brow  with  a  shower  of  blows.  The 
whole  house  was  in  an  uproar,  and  all  the  tipplers  thronged  to 
see  the  fray.  Now  was  ray  time  to  retaliate ;  I  seized  the 
opportunity,  locked  Eumolpus  out,  and  serving  hira  aa  he  had 
served  me,  found  myself  mitbout  a  rival,  and  free  te  diapose 
of  my  chamber  odi]  tny  night  as  I  pleased.  Meaawhile 
Enmolpus  whs  assailed  by  nil  tlie  scullions  and  helpers  in  the 
house.  One,  making  a  javelin  of  a  spit  taken  witli  the  meat 
hissing  hot  from  the  fire,  took  aim  at  hia  eyea;  another, 
snatching  up  a  flesh-hook,  pat  himself  into  a  fighting  attitude ; 
but  worse  than  all,  a  blear-ejed  old  woman  in  a  filthy  apron, 
and  mounted  upon  two  wooden  shoes,  not  fellows,  dragged  a 
great  mastiff  in  by  the  chajn,  and  set  him  at  Eumolpus,  who 
with  his  wooden  candlestick  defended  himself  valiantly  against 
all  his  assailants. 

We  saw  the  whole  scene  through  a  hole  that  had  been  mode 
a  little  before  by  wrenching  off  the  handle  of  the  door,  and 
I  wished  Eumolpus  joy  of  his  drubbing.  But  Giton,  always 
compassionate,  was  for  opening  the  door  and  succouring  the 
distressed  poet.  My  anger  being  still  hot,  I  could  not  hold 
my  hand,  and  gave  the  soft-hearted  boy  a  smart  fillip  on  r 
ear.  He  sat  down  crying  on  the  bed  ;  while  I,  applying  n 
one  eye,  now  the  other,  to  the  hole  in  the  door,  inwardly  com- 
mended Eumolpus's  ossBilants,  and  banqueted  on  the  sight  be- 
foi-e  me.  Presently  Bargates,  the  agent  of  the  eslate,'  who 
had  been  called  off  from  hia  dinner,  was  carried  into  the  midst  , 
of  the  brawl  by  two  chair-porters,  for  he  bad  the  gout.  After 
furiously  haranguing  for  a  long  while  in  a  very  ezlraordinary 
voice  against  drunkards  and  run-away  tenants,  he  cast  his 
eyes  on  Eumolpus  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh  1  is  it  you,  best  of 
poets  ?  and  these  rascally  slaves  don't  hold  their  hands  and 
vanish  with  all  speed?"     [Then  bending  towards  Eumolpua's 

'  The  agmt  of  the  eilale.'l  Procnrafor  insulte.  This  ^-as  not  a  mngis- 
Irato,  as  inoal  commenlatora  and  inmslaford  have  suppoacd,  but  a  peraoa 
appointed  by  the  proprielof  of  (he  insula,  orbloclc  nfboUBBS,  to  ooUect  Ihe 
Tonls  of  Ihe  tenants,  and  to  look  aflcr  ibo  properly.  So  far  frura  being  B 
magistrate,  Bargates  was  cither  a  slave  or  a  frecdman,  as  appeara  from 
the  word  coitliibn-nalis,  (not  vxer,)  by  which  he  deBignales  his  beltei 
half. 
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tMT,  he  said  in  a  half- whisper,]  "  My  bed-feilow  gives  herself 
lirs  with  me ;  ao  it'  jou  love  me,  lilackgunrd  her  in  verse,  and 
make  her  ashamed  of  herself." 

Whilst  Eumolpus  was  talking  privately  with  Bargalea,  a 
crier,  accompanied  by  a  public  slave  and  a  considerable  crowd, 
entered  the  in»,  and  ahaking  a  torch  that  gave  out  more  smoke 
than  light,  made  proclamation  as  follows : 

"  Went  astray  a  little  while  ago  at  the  public  bath,  a  youth 
»boat  sixteen  years  of  age ;  curly-headed ;  a  minion  by  call- 
ing ;  handsome  featured ;  Gilon  by  name.  Whoever  will 
bring  him  back,  or  give  information  where  he  may  be  found, 
shall  receive  a.  thousand  seBterces." 

Not  fur  from  the  crier  stood  Ascyltos  in  a  party-coloured 
tunic,  holding  out  the  description  and  the  promised  reward  on 
ft  silver  platter.  I  ordered  Giton  to  creep  quickly  under  the 
bed,  and  fasten  his  hands  and  feet  in  the  cords  tliat  supported 
^e  mattress;  so  that  stretching  himself  at  full  length  be- 
neath, as  Ulyssea  of  old  clung  to  the  ram's  belly,  he  might 
escape  the  hands  of  the  searchers.  Giton  obeyed  at  one*', 
ftnd  in  an  instant  fixed  his  hands  in  the  cords  so  cleverly,  that 
Ulysses  was  surpassed  by  his  imitator.  In  order  to  leave  no 
room  for  suspicion,  I  covered  the  bed  with  clothes,  and  made 
tm  impression  upon  it  like  that  of  a  single  person  of  my  own 
Stature.  Meanwhile  Aacyltos,  who  had  gone  round  all  the 
fooiBS  with  the  pourauivant,  came  to  mine,  where  he  was  the 
more  hopeful  of  success  from  finding  the  door  ao  carefully 
fastened.  The  public  slave  then  inserted  his  ase  between  the 
valves  of  the  door,  and  undid  the  bolL 

I  threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  Ascyltos,  imploring  him  by 
the  memory  of  our  friendship  and  our  companionship  in  mis- 
fortune, that  at  least  ho  would  let  me  see  Giton  ;  and  to  give 
the  more  colour  to  ray  feigned  prayers,  "  I  know,  Ascyltos," 
B^d  I,  "  that  you  are  come  to  seek  my  life ;  else  why  have 
Jou  brought  these  axes  ?  Glut  your  wrath  then  ;  here  is  my 
neck  ;  shed  that  blood  you  come  to  spill  under  pretence  of  a 
search." 

Ascyltos  repudiated  the  odious  impulation,  and  said  he  was 
only  looking  for  Ilia  deserter ;  he  sought  no  man'a  death,  no 
■  suppliant's  ;  least  of  all  that  of  one  whom  since  our  fatal 
quarrel  he  still  held  most  dear. 

Meanwhile  the  public  slave  was  not  idle  j  but  snatching  h 


f 
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inder  the  bed, 
Giton  shrank 
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caae  out  of  the  innkeeper's  hands  he  thrust  it  u 

Kod  poked  it  evea  into  every  crack  in  the  wall. 

out  of  the  way  of  the  stick,  and  holding  his  breath  for  fear, 

kept  liis  fa<!e  in  contact  with  the  bugs. 

[The  two  inquisitors  had  hardly  left  the  room]  ^vben  in 
rushed  Eumol pus,  (for  the  broken  doorscouldkcepnooneout.) 
sliouting  in  great  excitement,  "  The  thousand  sesterces  are 
mine  j  I  will  run  after  the  crier,  denounce  you  as  you  richly 
deserve,  and  put  Giton  into  his  hands." 

Finding  him  in  earnest,  I  embraced  his  knees,  entreating 
hira  not  to  kill  the  dying,  "  You  would  have  reason  for  your 
anger,"  I  said,  "  if  when  you  denounced  Giton  you  could  pro- 
duce him.  But  he  has  escaped  among  the  crowd,  and  I  have 
no  idea  which  way  he  is  gone.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Eu- 
molpus,  bring  back  the  boy  and  restore  him — ay,  even  to 
Ascyltos." 

Just  as  I  had  worked  him  into  a  belief  in  my  assertions, 
Giton,  whose  pent-up  breath  half  choked  him,  sneezed  three 
times  one  after  the  other,  so  that  the  bed  shook.  Euniolpiis 
faced  about  at  the  sound,  and  cried,  "Jove  keep  you,  Giton  I" 
Then  throwing  off  the  bedding  he  saw  our  Ulysses,  whom 
even  the  hungry  Cyclops  might  have  spared.  Presently 
turning  to  me,  "What's  all  this,  you  thief?"  he  said.  "Ton 
could  not  bring  yourself  to  speak  the  truth  even  when  found 
out  ?  In  short,  if  some  divinity  who  rules  over  human  affairs 
liad  not  forced  the  boy  to  discover  the  place  where  lie  was 
hanging,  I  should  have  wandered  to  no  purpose  from  one 
tavern  to  another." 

Then  Giton,  who  could  wheedle  much  better  than  I,  dipping 
a  cobweb  in  oil,  staunched  the  wound  that  had  been  made  in 
his  forehead ;  exchanged  his  little  mantle  for  the  poet's  torn 
robe ;  then  seeing  him  somewhat  soflened,  embraced  him, 
and  kissed  his  bruises  by  way  of  making  them  well  again. 
"Dearest  father,"  he  said,  "we  are  in  your  keeping.  If  you 
love  your  Giton,  save  him,  oh  please  do.  Oh  that  the  raging 
fire  would  consume  rae  atone  !  Oh  that  tlie  stormy  sea  would 
overwhelm  me  !  For  I  am  the  subject  and  the  cause  of  all 
these  unhappy  occurrences.     My  death  would  reconcile  two 
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With  talents  enough  ta  make  jioiir  fortuneg,  yet  yau  lead  a  life  of  misccy, 
and  arary  day  run  your  heads  into  new  tormpnla.]  My  plan  of  life 
has  always  been  tospendevery  dayaaif  IwerenevertoseesDo- 
therj  [that  is  to  say,  wiliont  care.  If  you  will  follow  my  eiamplc,  avoid 
everytliiitg  that  may  disturb  your  repose.  Aacyltos  persecutes  you  here; 
pat  yourselves  out  of  hta  roach,  and  aocompaay  me  in  a  roya^  1  an 
'about  to  maho  to  foreign  countries.  I  shall  probably  salt  lo-oight  in  a 
vessel  in  vbichi  have  eogaged  a  berth ;  1  am  wellknowii  onboard,  andvo 
ahall  be  well  received.] 

Linger  in  this  unkindly  land  no  more  i 
Away,  brave  youth !  a  foreigti  world  esplore. 
Yield  not  ta  adverae  Fortune  ;  better  days 
And  loftier  things  await  thee.     Seek  the  blase 
Of  orient  Phrebus,  or  the  climes  that  last 
Beceive  hia  fading  light ;  the  icy  blast 

Tiiat  curdles  later;  or  the  sunny  plain  

Water'd  by  placid  Nile.     Deacend  amaia 

Into  some  new  arena,  and  in  thee 

Let  other  lands  anew  Ulysses  see.' 

[This  advice  seemed  to  me  very  good,  for  it  tended  to  tree  me  frooi  ill 

•nuoyancc  on  ihe  pact  of  Ascyltos,  and  offered  ms  the  prospect  of  a  hap- 

jiec  life.    Overcome  by  Eumolpus'a  gencroaity,  I  was  heartily  sorry  for 

the  insult  I  liad  lately  offered  him,  and  repented  of  my  jealousy  whicli 

had  caused  him  so  many  veiations.]    Bathed  in  tears,  I  begged  and 

3inplo[<ed  him  to  receive  me  too  again  into  favour ;  telling  that  it 

the  power  of  lovers  to  control  the  fury  of  jealonsy  ; 

,  Jiut  that  for  the  future  I  would  endeavour  to  say  or  do  nothing 

'that  could  give  him  offence  ;  only  I  hoped  that  he,  a  pro- 

ibssor  of  Huch  excellent  arts,  would  banish  all  irritation  from 

^his  mind,  so  that  not  a  trace  of  it  should  remain.     The  snow 

lies  long,  I  said,  on  rude  and  uncultivated  ground,  hut  where 

the  Boil  has  been  disciplined  and  cleansed  by  the  plough  the 

'  Liuque  tuos  sedes,  alienaque  litlora  qaere, 
O  juvcuia  !  major  return  libi  nascitui  oido. 
Ne  Buccumba  malis  ;  ta  noverit  ultimua  Ister, 
Th  Boreas  gelidus,  securaquo  regna  Cauopi, 
yuiquo  renascenlem  PLcebum,  cernuntque  cadentem. 
Major  in  externas  llhacus  descendat  aronas. 
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light  flake  dissolves  in  a  raoment.  So  it  is  with  anger  in  the 
human  breast,  it  nbiites  lotig  in  uncultivated  minds,  and  melu 
BTvay  Id  those  of  the  enlightened. 

"  To  prove  the  truth  of  what  you  say,"  replied  Enmolpus, 
"  my  anger  espires  with  this  kisa.  So  pack  up  your  things 
in  the  name  of  good  luck,  and  either  i'oUow  me,  or  go  oo 
before  me  if  yoii  choose." 

He  had  not  done  apraiking  when  tlie  door  was  thrown  open 
with  a  bang,  and  a  rough-bearded  sailor  stood  before  us. 
"\Vhatkeep3you,  Eumolpus?"  hesaid.  "Don't  you  see  it  is 
near  daylight?" 

We  started  up  without  more  delay;  Eumolpus  woke  his 
servant,  who  had  long  since  fallen  asleep,  and  hurried  him  off 
with  his  baggage,  whilst  Giton  and  I  packed  up  all  we  had; 
and  after  paying  our  adoratioaa  to  the  stai-s  we  went  on  board. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


[We  placiid.  ooreelves  inn  relirEd.  Bpotnear  Uiapoop,  andasit  was  not 
yet  day,  Eumolpus  feU  asleop  i  but  naitlier  Giioti  nur  1  could  gel  a  wink. 
I  wsB  filled  with  unxiety  when  1  reflected  that  I  had  made  a  comrade  of 
Eumolpus,  a  more  Tormidable  rival  than  Aacyllos.  Iteuon,  howcTer,  uom- 
ing  lo  my  aid.  "To  be  aure."  mid  I,]  "it  is  an  untoward  thing  that 
the  boy  is  ao  charming  in  the  eyca  of  Eumolpus  ;  but  then, 
tire  not  all  the  most  excellent  produuiionH  of  nature  common 
to  all  mankind  ?  The  sun  shines  on  all ;  and  the  moon  with 
her  eountless  train  of  stars  lights  even  wild  beasts  to  their 


-forage.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  water?  Tet  it 
flows  for  public  use,  And  shall  love  alone  be  a  thing  to  be 
filched,  rather  than  a  prize  to  be  openly  won  ?  Nay,  I  cans 
only  to  poaaeas  such  tilings  as  all  the  world  may  coyet.  A 
■ingle  rival,  and  he  aji  old  man,  ought  not  to  make  me  very 
uneasy ;  even  if  he  should  attf mpt  to  take  any  liberty,  he 
will  lose  hia  labour  for  want  of  breath." 

Having  cheated  my  jealousy  with  this  asanrance,  I  muffled 
my  head  in  my  mantle,  and  tried  to  persuade  myself  I  was 
asleep.  But  on  a  sudden,  as  if  Fortune  was  i-eaolved  to  upset 
my  composure,  I  heard  some  one  on  deck  dolefully  ejaculating, 
"He  baa  fooled  me  then  !"  My  heart  fluttered,  for  it  was  a 
man's  voice,  and  one,  I  was  afraid,  I  knew  too  well.  Nor 
was  this  all,  for  a  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  exasperated  to 
■the  highest  pitch  of  indignation,  cried  out,  "  If  some  god 
'  irouldput  Giton  into  my  hands,  what  a  fine  reception  I  would 
give  the  vagabond ! " 

Stunned  by  these  unexpected  words,  we  both  tuvned  pale 
as  death ;  for  myself  especially,  it  seemed  aa  though  some 
horrid  nightmare  were  stifling  me  in  a  shroud ;  it  was  a  long 
while  before  I  could  recover  the  power  of  utterance  j  when 
plucking  Eumolpus  by  the  skirt  with  trembling  hands  as  he 
■WOB  dropping  off  to  sleep,  "  Upon  your  faith,  father,  I  said, 
whose  ship  is  this  ?  And  what  passengers  has  he  on  bourd  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  ?  " 

He  was  in  a  pet  nt  being  roused  out  of  hia  sleep.  "  So 
this  was  why  you  were  pleased,"  said  he,  "  to  make  us  occupy 
the  moat  retired  berth  under  the  deck,  that  you  might  not 
-suffer  ua  to  rest?  What  will  you  be  the  better  for  it  if  I  tell 
you  that  Lycas  a  Tarentine  commands  this  ship,  and  that  he 
IB  carrying  the  vagabond  Tryphteaa  to  Tarentum?" 

I  shook  from  head  to  foot  at  this  thunder-stroke,  and  baring 
my  throat,  ejaculated,  "Now  indeed.  Fortune,  thou  hast 
-wholly  vanquished  me."  And  as  for  Giton,  he  had  fallen  on 
my  breast  and  lay  in  a  swoon.  At  last  a  profuse  sweat  hav- 
ing relieved  us  both,  I  clasped  Eumolpus's  knees  and  cried, 
"  Take  pity  on  two  dying  wretches ;  I  beseech  you,  in  the 
name  of  what  wo  both  love,  lend  us  your  aid.  Death  im- 
pends over  ua,  and  unless  you  render  it,  perhaps  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  us." 

Overwlielmed  by  the  odious  imputation   implied   in    my 
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words,'  Eumolpus  awore  b^  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  be 
did  not  know  wtiat  had  happened ;  that  he  had  never  harboured 
a  thought  of  mischief ;  but  that  in  perfect  innocence  and  good 
faith  he  had  brought  ns  on  board  a  ship  in  which  lie  himself 
bad  long  engaged  a  passage.  "But  what  hostile  designs  have 
you  to  fear  ?  What  Haitnibai  have  we  on  board  ?  Lycas  the 
Tarentioe,  a  very  well-behaved  man,  owner  not  only  of  this 
ship,  which  he  commands  in  person,  but  also  of  several  estates 
ia  land,  and  of  a  commercial  establishment,  has  freighted  his 
vessel  with  merchandise  for  exportation.  This  is  the  Cy- 
clops, the  arch-pirate,  to  whom  we  owe  the  price  of  our  passage ; 
and  besides  hini  there  is  Tryphiena,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  world,  who  sails  about  for  her  amusement." 

"  These  are  the  very  persons  we  fly  from,"  said  Giton  i  and 
then  he  gave  the  astonished  and  agitated  Eumolpus  a  short 
account  of  the  reasons  of  their  malice  and  our  imminent 

lie  was  so  confounded  that  he  knew  not  what  to  adviae, 
but  called  on  us  to  speak  our  minds.  "  Fancy,"  said  he,  "  that 
we  have  got  into  the  Cyclops'  den ;  we  must  cast  about  for 
some  means  of  escape  from  it,  unless  we  prefer  to  throw  our- 
Belves  into  the  sea  and  thus  be  quit  of  all  danger." 

"  Well,"  said  Giton,  "  prevail  on  the  pilot  to  run  the  vessel 
into  some  porl,  for  a  reward  of  course,  and  fell  him  that  your 
brother  suffers  so  much  from  sea-sickness  that  he  is  at  the 
point  of  death.  You  may  colour  this  story  with  tears  and  a 
woeful  countenance,  so  that  the  pilot  shall  be  moved  to  pity 
and  grant  your  request." 

"  It  could  not  be  done,"  replied  Eumolpus ;  "  for  large  ships 
are  not  worked  into  harbour  without  difficulty,  uor  will  it  ap- 
pear likely  that  my  brother  should  be  so  desperately  ill  all  at 
once ;  add  to  this,  that  Lycas  may  think  himself  bound  in 
civility  to  visit  his  sick  passenger.  Consider  how  very  con- 
venient it  would  be  to  have  this  captain,  whom  you  want  to 
shun,  come  of  his  own  accord  to  see  you.  But  suppose  that 
the  ship  could  be  turned  out  of  the  course  it  ia  now  running 
under  full  sail,  and  that  Lycas  should  omit  visiting  his  sic^ 
how  shall  we  get  out  without  being  seen  by  everybody  ?  With 

*   Orenphetmed  by  the  odious  impufaHon,  &c,J 
Encolpius  seemed  to  tbinX,  though  he  did  not  say 
purpoaely  eulrapped  him. 
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our  heads  muffled,  or  bare  ?  If  muffled,  who  will  not  be  for- 
ward to  lend  a  hand  to  sick  persons  ?  If  bare,  what  else 
would  it  be  than  to  betray  ourselves  ?" 

"Why  not  rather  make  a  bold  stroke?"  said  I.  "Slip 
down  by  a  rope  inio  the  boat,  cut  the  painter,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  Fortune  ?  I  do  not  desire  Eumolpus  to  share  this 
danger;  for  why  should  we  involve  an  innocent  person  in 
other  men's  perils?  I  alialt  be  content  if  chance  favours  our 
descent  into  the  boat." 

"  Not  a  bad  notion,"  said  Eumolpna,  "  if  there  was  any  way 
to  put  it  in  practice  :  but  how  could  your  movements  fail  to 
be  seen  by  everybody,  especially  by  the  pilot,  who  day  and 
night  watches  even  tlie  motion  of  the  stara?  There  might 
possibly  be  a  chance  of  eluding  him  whilst  he  slept  for  a  mo- 
ment, if  we  could  leave  the  ship  by  another  way,  but  we  must 
slip  down  by  the  poop,  by  the  helm  itself,  since  the  hawser  of 
tlie  boat  is  made  fast  there.  Besides  this,  I  am  surprised  it 
did  not  occur  to  you,  Eneolpius,  that  there  is  a  sailor  on  duty 
both  night  and  day  in  the  boat,  and  that  you  cannot  get  rid 
of  him  without  cutting  his  throat  or  throwing  him  overboard. 
Whether  this  is  practicable,  ask  your  own  courage.  As  for 
my  accompanying  you,  I  shrink  from  no  danger  which  offers 
the  least  hope  of  safety ;  but  to  throw  away  life  as  a  posses- 
sion of  no  value,  is  what  I  believe  you  yourselves  think  un- 
reasonable. Hear  how  you  like  my  proposal :  I  will  sew  you 
up  in  two  skins,  and  cord  you  up  among  my  clothes  as  part  of 
my  baggage,  leaving  of  course  holes  through  which  you  may 
breathe  and  eat.  This  being  done,  I  will  bawl  out  that  my 
■laveBj  fearing  a  greater  punishment,  leaped  by  night  into  the 
tea  i  and  as  soon  as  we  come  into  any  port,  I  will  carry  you 
on  shore  as  baggage  without  exciting  any  suspicion," 

"  Very  like,  indeed,"  said  I ;  "  you  will  pack  us  up  as  if 
we  were  solid,  and  never  troubled  with  evacuations ;  never 
sneeze  or  snore  ;  or  as  if  this  sort  of  stratagem  had  once  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  me.'  But  suppose  we  could  endure  this 
bondage  for  a  day,  what  if  it  continue  longer  ?  What  is  to 
become  of  us  if  a  calm  or  a  tempest  prolong  it?  Even  clothes 
that  are  too  long  packed  up  cut  in  the  folds,  and  papers  lied 
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bundles  become  illegible.  Do  you  suppose  that  we  wliu 
ue  young  and  unused  lo  hardshiii,  c&ii  bear  to  be  swatlied 
and  bound  Ulce  statues  ?  We  must  seek  another  method  gf 
escApe;  listen  tlien  lo  wliat  I  Lave  bit  od:  Eiunolpus,  as  » 
man  oT  letters,  of  eourse  carries  ink  about  him ;  let  ua  then 
black  ourselves  from  top  to  toe.  Then  in  the  disguise  of 
Etbiopian  slaves  we  shall  be  at  your  orders,  merry  and  saie 
from  the  fear  of  punisliment,  and  by  our  change  of  colour  we 
shall  deeeive  our  enemies  ?  " 

"Why  not  circumcise  us?"  interrupted  Giton,  "that  we 
may  seem  Jews ;  or  bore  our  ears  to  imitate  Arabians ;  or 
whitewash  our  faces,  that  Gaul  might  mistake  us  for  her  own 
children  ?  As  if  colour  alone  could  change  the  whole  aspect  I 
As  if  there  needed  not  a  multitude  of  things  to  combine  in 
order  to  complete  the  delusiou  t  Grant  that  our  daubed  iaces 
would  keep  their  colour;  suppose  to  chance  sprinkling  of 
water  should  wash  it  off,  and  that  the  ink  should  not  stick  to 
our  clothes,  which  often  happens  even  when  no  gum  is  added, 
yet  tell  me,  how  are  we  to  give  ourselves  horribly  swollen 
lips  ?  to  curl  and  crisp  our  hair  with  tongs  ?  to  scar  our  fore- 
heads? to  bow  our  shins?  to  bring  our  ankles  down  to  the 
ground?  to  give  an  outlandish  figure  to  our  beards?     An 

Ificial  colour  only  dirties  the  skin,  hut  does  not  change  the 


person.     Take  my  advice; 
desperate. 


let 


i  adopt  the  remedy  of  the 
r  garments,  and  jump  into 


"Forbid  it,  gods  and  d 
should  end  your  lives  in 
do  as  I  tell  you  :  my  servant,  as  you  are  aware  from  the 
adventure  of  the  razor,  is  a  barber ;  let  him  immediately  shave 
jou  both,  not  only  your  heads,  but  your  eyebrows'  too.  Next 
I  will  mark  your  foreheads  with  an  inscription  skilfully  laid 
OD,  80  that  you  may  appear  as  branded  slaves.  Thus  these 
marks  wiU  both  divert  the  suspicions  of  those  who  are  looking 
for  you,  and  conceal  your  countenances  under  the  mask  of 
punishment." 

This  stratagem  was  executed  without  delay.     Stealing  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  we  committed  our  heads  and  eyebrows 

'  Fnuf  eyahrowi.'\  The  object  being  t 
■ltd  GitoD  n'orn  slaves  uuder  punialinieiit 
pcupoicii  us  u  aiguul  m&A  of  tguaminj. 
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to  the  barber's  haude  ;  after  which  Eumoipus  covei'ed  our 
whole  foreheads  with  great  letters,  and  liberally  marked  our 
faces  with  the  known  mBjks  of  fugitives.'  It  happened  how- 
ever that  one  of  the  seB-aick  passengers,  who  was  emptying 
his  stomach  over  the  ship's  side,  perceived  by  moonlight  our 
barber  etigagcd  in  this  unseasonable  occupation,  and  cursing 
the  omen,  which  seemed  a  Inst  vow  before  shipwreck,  rushed 
back  to  bis  berth.  Pretending  not  to  liear  the  imprecations 
of  the  sea-sick  man,  we  returned  to  our  former  melancholy 
musings,  and  observing  a  circumspect  silence,  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  a  restless  manner. 

[Nest  rooming,  as  Hoon  aa  Eumoipus  knew  that  Ttyphsua  «a£  out  of 
bed,  he  entered  Lycoa's  cabui.  when  after  a  canvereation  about  tbe  prob- 
peroua  voyage  poitended  by  the  line  weather,  Lycaa  turned  to  Ti^pbEena 
and  said:]  "  Priapus  appeared  to  me  in  my  sleep  and  said, 
'  '  Know  that  Encolpiua,  whom  you  are  in  quest  of,  has  been 
brought  by  me  on  board  your  sliip.'" 

Tryphiena  started  :  "  One  would  suppose  we  had  slept  to- 
gether," she  said ;  "  for  I  too  had  a  dreara,  in  which  appeared 
to  me  that  image  of  Keptune  which  I  marked  at  Baiie,  and 
said,  '  You  will  find  Giton  oa  board  of  Lycaa's  ship.' " 

"Hence  you  may  perceive,"  observed  Eumoipus,  "what 
a  divine  man  is  Epicurus,  who  so  ingeoiously  ridiculed  these 
sports  of  fancy." 

When  in  a  dream  presented  to  our  view 
Those  airy  forms  appear  so  like  the  true. 
No  prescient  shrine,  no  god  the  vision  sends, 
But  every  breast  its  own  delusion  lends. 
For  when  soft  aleep  the  body  wrups  in  ease. 
And  from  the  inactive  maes  the  fancy  frees, 
What  most  by  day  affects,  at  night  returns  : 
Thus  he  who  shakes  proud  states,  and  cities  burns. 
Sees  showers  of  darts,  forced  lines,  disorder'd  wings, 
Blood-reeking  fields,  and  deaths  of  vanquish'd  kings  ; 


were  branded  or  tattooed  {itigmata,  sfijinoji)  witb  the  full  word  Fur, 
vhence  they  were  jocularly  culled  "  men  of  three  letters,"  equiraleat  to 
men  or  Ihruc  oiimea,  t.  c,  uf  gentle  bii'tli.     Slaves  had  but  one  name. 
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He  that  by  day  litigious  kuots  untied, 

And  chann'd  the  drowsy  bench  to  either  aide, 

By  night  a  crowd  of  cringiag  clients  sees, 

Smiles  on  the  fools,  and  kindly  takes  their  fees  ; 

The  miser  hides  his  wealth,  nevf  treasure  finds  ; 

Through  echoing  woods  his  horn  the  huntsman  winds  ; 

The  Bailor's  dream  wild  scenes  of  wreck  describes  j 

The  whore  writes  billets-doiis  ;  the  adultreea  bribe*  ; 

Hounds  in  full  cry,  in  sleep,  the  hare  pursue  ; 

And  hapless  wretches  their  old  griefs  renew. 

But  Lycns, havingespiated  Tryphffina's  dream,' said,  "  What 
hinders  ua  from  searching  tlie  ship,  that  we  may  not  seem  to 
slight  the  divine  admonition  ?" 

Upon  this,  one  Hesus,  tlie  passenger  who  had  unfortunately 
discovered  our  secret  doings  in  the  night,  cried  out,  "  Who 
are  those  persons  who  were  shaved  last  night  by  moonshine  ? 
By  Jupiter,  it  ia  an  abominable  example  ;  for,  as  I  am  told,  it 
is  not  lawful  for  any  mortal  either  to  pare  his  nails,  or  cut  off 
his  hair,  on  shipboard,  unless  when  the  wind  is  wiTDth  with 


the 


rage  on  hearing  this.  "Is  it  so?"  said 
it  off  his  hair  in  this  ship,  and  in  a  cairn 
night  too  ?  Bring  forward  the  offenders  tliis  moment,  that  I 
may  know  with  whose  blood  to  purge  the  vessel." 

"  It  was  I  commanded  it,"  said  Eumolpua  ;  "  and  moreover 
I  did  so  for  luek'  sake,  as  I  was  to  be  on  board  the  same  ship ; 
the  rascals  had  long  shaggy  hair,  which  I  ordered  to  be  shaved 
off  that  I  might  not  seem  to  make  a  jail  of  the  ship,  and  also 
that  the  marks  with  which  they  are  branded  might  be  con- 
spicuous to  everybody,  when  they  were  no  longer  shaded  by 
the  hair.  Among  other  crimes  they  have  committed,  they 
have  squandered  mymoney  on  a  dosy  who  served  them  both, 
and  from  whom  I  took  them  away  last  night,  all  reeking  with 
e  and  perfumes.  In  short,  they  still  amell  of  the  debauch 
they  gave  themselves  at  my  expense," 

Hereupon,  as  an  expiation  due  to  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
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vesEel,  it  waa  ordered  that  cfich  of  us  should  receive  forty 
stripea.  Without  more  delay  the  sailors  fell  furiously  upon 
us  with  ropea,  and  sought  to  appease  their  patron  with  our 
vile  blood.  I  endured  three  stripes  with  Spartan  heroism ; 
but  Giton,  at  the  very  first  taste  of  the  i-ope,  set  up  such  an 
outcry  that  the  well-known  voice  struck  fully  on  Tryphiena'B 
ears;  nor  was  she  the  only  one  whom  it  startled,  for  all  her 
maids,  hearing  a  voice  that  was  so  familiar  to  them,  ran  to  the 
spot  where  he  was  getting  his  flogging.  Already  his  marvel- 
lous beauty  had  disarmed  the  sailors  and  mutely  deprecated 
their  cruelty,  when  Tryphffina'a  women  all  cried  out  together ; 
"It  is  Giton!  it  is  Giton!  Hold  your  barbarous  hands  I  Help, 
mistress  I  it  is  Giton  ! " 

Trj^haena  turned  a  willing  ear  to  these  cries,  and  flew  to 
Giton's  side.  Lycas,  who  knew  me  perfectly  well,  ran  up 
also,  as  if  he  had  heard  my  voice,  and  looked  neither  at  my 
hands  nor  my  face,  but  casting  his  eyes  lower  down,  put  his 
hands  on  me  and  said,  "Good  day,  Encolpius!"  Let  it  be  no 
longer  a  wonder  that  the  nurse  of  Ulysses  recognised  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty  years  the  scar  that  identified  him,  since  this 
very  knowing  man,  in  spite  of  the  defacementof  all  the  linea- 
ments of  my  visage  and  figure,  lighted  so  shrewdly  upon  the 
single  token  that  hetrayed  his  fugitive.  Meanwhile  Tryphtsna, 
deceived  by  our  trick,  and  thinking  the  slavish  inscriptions  on 
our  foreheads  were  real,  hurat  into  tears,  and  asked  in  a  low 
voice :  Into  what  slaves'  prison  could  these  runagates  have 
fallen,  or  whst  hands  could  he  so  cruel  as  to  infiict  such  a 
punishment  ?  Some  disgrace  they  had  certainly  deserved, 
the  runaways,  who  had  made  such  on  odious  return  for  her 
favours. 

Stamping  with  passion,  Lycas  cried  out,  "  O  you  simple 
woman,  to  believe  that  these  letters  were  shaped  by  the  brand- 
ing iron  !  Would  that  their  foreheads  were  indelibly  marked 
with  these  signs  of  infamy !  our  satisfaction  would  be  com- 
plete ;  but  now  we  have  a  farce  played  off  upon  us,  and  are 
mocked  with  a  sham  inscription." 

Tryphiena  was  disposed  to  compassion,  seeing  that  all  was 
not  lost  for  her  pleasures;  but  Lycas,  in  whose  mind  still 
rankled  the  thought  of  his  wife's  seduction,  and  of  tile  insults 
heaped  upon  him  in  the  portico  of  Hercules,  vehemently  ex- 
claimed, with  a  face  convulsed  with  anger,  "I  suppose  you  are 
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conviaced,  Tryphena,  tliat  the  immortal  gods  preside  ovef 
humnn  affairs,  since  they  have  not  only  brought 
unwittingly  on  board  our  vessel,  but  have  ttUo  revealed  it  to 
us  by  dreams  which  agree  iu  every  particular.  Judge  then 
how  expedient  it  would  be  to  pardon  those  whom  the  gods 
theroselvea  have  brought  to  punishment.  For  my  part,  I  anl 
not  naturally  cruel ;  hut  am  afraid,  should  I  spare  them,  that 
the  vengeance  would  fall  on  my  own  head." 

This  superstitious  argument  made  a  convert  of  Tryphsna 
she  said  she  would  no  longer  oppose  our  punishment  i  she 
would  even  take  part  in  that  most  just  retribution ;  for  she 
had  been  not  less  flagrantly  outraged  than  Lycas,  her  clutsta 
reputation  having  been  traduced  in  the  midst  of  a  mob. 

From  servile  fear  the  fancied  gods  first  came ; 
When  the  fork'd  lightnings  with  impetuous  flame 
LeveU'd  proud  walls,  and  lofty  Athos  fired, 
Keligious  horror  every  breast  inspired. 
Lustrations  next  were  paid  the  radiant  Sun, 
And  changeful  Cynthia  heavenly  honours  won. 
Hence  idol  crowds  the  timorous  world  o'erflow'd. 
And  not  one  month  but  had  its  patron  god. 
By  such  an  impotence  of  mind  betray'd. 
The  swain  to  Ceres  autumn  honours  paid  j 
Bacchus  was  crown'd  with  clusters  of  the  vine. 
And  from  the  sheep-cot  Pales  grew  divine; 
Neptune  was  set  t«  rule  the  ocean's  tide. 
And  Pallas  o'er  the  oiive  to  preside. 
Whoever  had  an  object  to  attain, 
Of  public  interest  or  private  gain, 
Subjects  and  rulers  vied  in  self-deceit. 
Invented  gods,  and  swell'd  the  pious  cheat' 
'  Primus  in  otbe  dcos  fpcil  timor  :  ardua  culo 
Fiilmina  cnm  caderenl,  diacuaaaque  moinin  flammis, 
Atque  ictu  flagaiet  Athog  :   Moi  Pliixbus  &d  artua, 
LustitLtB  dejectue  huma  ;  LuuiBgue  senectua, 
Et  reparaWB  bonoa.     Hine  signa.  effusa  pec  ocbam,- 
El  permutalig  diyvmcHia  men  si  bus  annua 
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[Lycas  finding  Tryphana  aa  eager  for  revenga  as  timaelC,  ordered  our 
pmiialimeni  to  be  renewed ;  n-hereupon  EumolpUH  endeaToured  tn  moUily 
him  by  tlie  foltowing  hariuigDe  : 

"  Theae  unroilunntea,  on  who^e  dcBlruclioii  you  me  resDWed,  implore 
your  compassion,  Lycag,  nnd^  have  requi?ated  me,  as  b.  person  not 
uoknown  to  you,  to  undertake  the  office  of  mediator,  and  make 
tliem  friends  again  with  those  wlio  once  lield  Ihem  most  dear. 
You  may  perhaps  imagine  that  theae  young  men  have  fallen 
into  the  trap  unawares  j  but  how  con  that  he,  since  it  is  always 
the  first  care  of  every  one  who  embarks  on  shipboard,  to 
inquire  the  name  of  him  to  whose  care  he  commits  his  safety  ? 
Kelent  then  ;  be  assuaged  by  the  satislaction  you  have  re- 
ceived, and  suffer  freemen  to  proceed  to  their  destination 
without  injury.  Even  the  most  implacable  masters  suspend 
their  rancour,  when  their  slaves  return  in  penitence,  and 
we  spare  enemies  who  surrender  at  discretion.  What  more 
would  you.  have  then  ?  What  can  you  desire  ?  Prostrate 
before  your  eyes  lie  these  suppUant  youths,  men  of  birth  and 
breeding,  and  what  is  more  than  all,  once  your  intimate  friends. 
By  Hercules !  had  they  embezzled  your  money,  or  treacherously 
broken  faith  with  you,  yet  might  yonr  resentment  be  satiated 
by  the  stato  to  which  you  see  them  reduced.  Slavery,  behold  ! 
ia  written  on  their  foreheads,  and  these  faces  of  freemen  wear 
spontaneously  the  legal  stamp  of  ignominy." 

Here  Lycas  interrupted  the  deprecatory  harangue  :  "Do 
not  confuse  the  question,"  he  said,  "but  speak  to  each  parti- 
cular distinctly."  And  first  of  all,  if  they  came  hither  of  their 
own  accord,  why  did  they  cut  off  their  hair  ?    He  who  dis- 
guises himself  intends  to  delude,  not  to  give  saliafaction.     In 
the  next  place,  if  it  was  their  design  to  have  themselves  re- 
stored tofavour,througIiyourinterceBsion,  why  have  you  taken 
all  p(»sible  pains  to  conceal  your  clients?  Hence  it  is  manifest 
that  the  culprits  have  fallen  unawares  into  the  trap,  and  that 
Projecil  yitium  hoc ;  fitqne  error  jussit  inanle 
Agricolas  primoe  Cereri  dare  messis  LonoroB ; 
Palmitibna  pletiis  Baechum  vincire  ;  Palemquc 
PastoniDi  gaudere  manu.    Nalnt  obrutns,  omnl 
NeplunuB  demertus  aqua  ;  Pullasque  palEcstroa 
Vindicat.    El  voli  reua,  et  qoi  condidit  urbem 
Jaa  tibi  quiique  deas  avido  ceriamine  fingit. 
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you  only  hunt  for  subterfugta  to  wilUdraw  them  from  the 
eAiaots  of  our  reaentment 

"As  to  your  invidious  dinning  in  our  cars  that  they  are 
mon  of  birth  and  breeding,  take  care  that  you  do  not  damage 
your  cause  by  a  groundless  con6dence.  What  should  the  in- 
jured do  when  the  guilty  run  blindly  to  their  punishment  ? 
But  they  were  our  frieuds  forsooth  !  So  much  the  more  do 
tliey  deserve  chostiseipent,  for  he  who  assails  strangers  is  a 
robber,  but  be  who  assails  liis  friends  is  little  better  than  s 
parricide." 

Eumolpiis  met  this  damnatory  reasoning  by  saying,  "I  am 
aware  that  nothing  weighs  more  heavily  against  these  un- 
fortunaw  young  men  Ihau  the  fact  that  they  cut  off  their  hair 
at  midnight,  whence  you  conclude  that  their  coming  on  board 
this  ship  was  accidental,  not  voluntary.  Fain  would  I  hope 
that  my  explanation  may  appear  to  you  as  plain  and  candid 
as  the  aot  itaeU'  was  innocently  done.  They  designed  before 
they  embarked  to  ease  their  heads  of  that  troublesome  and 
unless  burden,  hut  the  sudden  springing  up  of  the  wind  com- 
pelled them  to  postpone  the  operation  ;  nor  did  tliey  suppose 
that  it  mattered  at  all  where  they  performed  it,  for  they  were 
not  aware  either  of  the  omen  or  of  the  cualom  of  mariners." 

"To  what  purpose,  as  suppUants,  did  they  shave  their 
heads  ?"  retorted  Lycas  :  "  Unless  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
bald  people  are  usually  objects  of  peculiar  pity.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  inquiring  after  the  truth  through  an  interpreter  ? 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  ruffian  ?  What  satamander 
has  stripped  off  your  eyebrows?  To  what  god' have  you 
dedicated  your  hair?  Answer,  scapegoat." 

I  remained  stupidly  silent,  terrified  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment i  unable  to  say  a  word,  the  case  was  so  plain  against  me ; 
confused  by  my  ugliness,  with  my  head  ignobly  de:=poiled,  and 
my  brows  as  bare  as  my  head,  so  that  I  could  neither  say  nor 
do  anything  handsomely.  But  when  my  lace,  already  bathed 
with  tears,  was  wiped  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  the  dissolved 
ink  overspread  my  whole  face,  and  obscured  all  my  features 
in  a  sooty  cloud,  his  anger  turned  to  hatred.  Seeing  this, 
EumolpuB  protested  he  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  disgrace 
freemen  contrary  to  right  and  law,  and  he  met  the  menaces 
of  our  persecutors  not  only  with  words  but  with  strength  of 
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hand.  His  Bervaut  also  stood  by  him,  and  one  or  two  sea- 
sick passengers,  who  served  rather  to  encourage  than  to  in- 
crease our  force.  Thereupon,  bo  far  from  asking  any  mercy 
for  myself,  I  shook  my  fists  in  Tryphana's  face,  and  pro- 
claimed in  a  loud  and  decided  tone  that  I  would  use  them 
against  her,  if  she  did  not  keep  off  from  Giton,  the  reprobate 
woman  that  she  was,  the  only  person  in  the  ship  that  de- 
served a  flogging. 

Lycas  was  doubly  incensed  by  my  impudence,  and  indig- 
nant that  I  abandoned  my  own  cause  to  defend  that  of  another. 
Nor  was  TryphBena  less  enraged  at  the  affront,  so  that  the 
whole  ship  was  divided  into  two  parties.  On  one  side  the 
barber  servant  distributed  among  us  the  implements  of  his 
trade,  with  one  of  which  he  himself  was  armed  ;  and  on  the 
,  other  Tryphrana's  attendants  advanced  to  the  combat  with 
their  bare  nails  for  weapons  ;  nor  was  any  lack  of  war-cries 
in  their  array.  The  pilot  alone  was  neutral,  and  declared  that 
he  would  quit  the  helm,  unless  there  was  an  end  to  this  furious 
uproar  about  a  couple  of  lecherona  blackguards.  The  combat 
continued  to  rage  nevertheless,  our  adversaries  fighting  for 
revenge,  we  for  lii'e.  Many  fell  on  both  sides,  though  not 
killed  ;  many  retired  wounded  and  bleeding,  as  from  a  pitched 
battle ;  nor  yet  did  the  wratii  of  either  party  show  any  signs 
of  abatement. 

Then  the  most  valorous  Giton  clapping  a  razor  to  that 
part  of  him  Tryphcena  most  admired,  threatened  to  cut  off 
the  cause  of  all  our  mislortunes  hut  Tryphiena  forbade  the 
perpetration  of  so  monstrous  a  d<.cd  and  loudly  granted  him 
quarter.  On  my  part  I  frequently  applied  a  razor  to  my 
throat,  but  with  no  more  intention  to  kiU  myself  than  Giton 
had  to  execute  what  he  threatened ;  but  he  enacted  the  tragic 
scene  more  boldly  than  I,  because  he  knew  that  he  held  in 
his  band  the  same  razor  with  which  he  had  before  cut  his 

Each  party  still  keeping  the  field,  and  the  pilot,  perceiving 
it  was  likely  to  be  no  common  fight,  with  difficulty  brought  it 
about  that  Tryphaana  should  officiate  as  a  herald  and  effect  a 
truce  i  whereupon  mutual  faith  being  pledged  according  to 
ancient  usage,  she  snatched  an  oHve  branch  from  the  image  of 
the  tutelary  deity,  and  boldly  advanced  to  parley. 
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Wiint  rnge,  bIic  cries,  invades  soft  pea<re  with  arms? 

What  crime  of  ours  provokes  these  rude  alarms  ? 

WeVe  here  no  Paris,  no  Atridan  bride, 

Nor  with  friiterDal  gore  Medea  dyed: 

'Tia  slighted  lore  inspires  tbia  feud,  and  cravae 

For  blood  amidst  tlie  homicidal  waves. 

One  death's  enough  I      Your  stormy  rage  forbear. 

Nor  show  the  seas  a  more  tempeatuoua  war. 

Tryphrena  having  delivered  this  etTusion  in  clajnoroQs  agi- 
tation, a  pause  ensued,  and  the  pacific  appeal  was  followed  by 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Our  captmn,  Eumolpus,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  a  return  to  better  feeUngs,  and  after  sharply 
rating  Lycas,  put  his  seal  to  a  treaty  of  pence,  the  teoour  of 
which  was  as  follows  : 

"  You,  TrypliEBua,  promise  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart 
never  to  complain  of  any  injury  you  have  received  from  Gi- 
ton  ;  nor  to  upbraid,  or  punish,  or  seek  in  anywise  to  molest 
him  for  anything  he  may  have  done  before  this  day;  also 
that  you  will  neither  hug,  nor  kiss,  nor  solicit  him  to  any 
'  further  pleasure  against  his  will,  under  the  immediate  forfeit- 
ure of  a  hundred  denars  for  every  such  offence. 

"  Item :  you,  Lycas,  promise  from  the  bottom  of  your  he»rt 
that  you  will  not  annoy  Encolpius  with  a  contumelious  word 
or  look,  nor  inquire  where  he  sleeps  at  night ;  or  if  you  do, 
that  you  shall  immediately  forfeit  two  hundred  denars  for 
every  such  offence." 

Tlie  terms  of  the  convention  being  thus  agreed  on,  we  laid 
down  our  arms  ;  and  lest  any  rancour  should  remmn  notwith- 
standing our  oath,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  efface  all 
that  was  past  by  mutual  embraces.  Exhorted  by  the  general 
voice,  our  swelling  resentments  subsided,  and  a  banquet, 
brought  forth  willi  emulous  alacrity,'  put  the  stamp  of  good 
cheer  to  our  reconciliation.  The  whole  ship  resounded  with 
songs,  and  a  sudden  calm  having  stopped  her  course,  one 

*  A  banguei,  hrovght  forth  with  emuimts  alacrUi/.']  Epnlte  qui,a«J  car- 
ttvnen  prolaLie:  i.  S' cerlatim  proiata;.  TJie  English  and  Freat^h  trans- 
Utare  have  miBcgnstrued  the  passage,  making  ad  certamen  mean  "  ta  the 
field  oE  batUe." 
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amused  himself  with  harpooning  the  fish  which  leaped  above 
water,  while  another,  covering  his  hooka  with  alluring  baits, 
drevr  up  the  floundering  prey.  Sea-birds  too  came  and  perched 
npon  the  yard,  and  these  a  skilful  fowler  touched  with  his 
jointed  reeda.  Glued  to  the  limed  rods,  they  were  brought 
down  into  our  hands ;  their  down  fluttered  in  the  air,  whilst 
their  larger  feathers  were  tossed  ahout  on  the  foam  of  the 
waves. 

Already  Lycas  had  begun  to  reinstate  me  in  his  good  graces, 
&nd  Tryphtena  sprinkled  Giton  with  the  lost  drops  in  her  cup, 
when  Eamolpus,  who  by  this  time  was  warmed  with  wine, 
took  it  into  hia  head  to  crack  jokes  on  people  who  were  crop- 
headed  and  stigmatized ;  at  last,  having  exhausted  his  insipid 
witticisms,  he  returned  to  his  versifying  humour,  and  delivered 
a  little  elegy  on  the  loss  of  our  hair. 

Beauty's  chief  ornament,  your  hair,  is  lost; 
That  vernal  grace  has  felt  untimely  frost ; 
Your  naked  temples  mourn  their  ravish'd  shade. 
Waste  OS  a  stubble-field  your  pate  ia  laid. 
Fallacious  gods  !  how  swiftly  fades  our  bloom  ! 
The  gifts  you  first  bestow,  you  first  resume. 

Unhappy  youth  !     Less.brigjilly  glister 

The  locks  of  Pbtebus  or  his  sister. 

Than  yours  of  late;  but  in  their  stead 

What  see  we  now?     A  naked  head, 

Polish'd  as  braaa,  a  sorry  siglit ! 

Like  a  great  puff-ball,  round  and  white  I 

A  coward  now,  the  girls  you  ahun, 

And  from  their  gamesome  laughter  run. 

Impending  death  you  well  may  fear. 

Not  without  warning  he  draws  near ; 

In  part  you  have  already  perish'd  j 

They're  Pluto's  now,  those  locks  you  cherisU'd.' 


'  They'n  PMo'i 
]ieYB  lha(  Pcnsurpini 
denlh  coold    not  IBKe  piac 
Htrice  Virpl's  Dido  foiuid 


fAofB  loeka  j/oii  cheriih'ii,]      Tho  ancienlB  be- 
f  a  lock  from  the  head  of  Che  dying,  and  that 
until  lliat  prejiminury  had  bten  futtilled. 
eo  hnrd  tu  die.    {Mneid  i\.  (398.) 


I 


I 
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He  would  have  trenteil  us,  I  believe,  to  more  of  this  Bort  of 
ttuff,  or  worse;  bul  one  of  Tryphana's  women  took  Giton 
beloiw,  null  dreaseil  him  up  in  her  mistress's  false  hair.  She 
tiso  took  eyebrows  oat  of  a  little  box,'  and  skilfuliy  retracing 
the  form  of  the  lost  liceameotB,  completely  restored  hie  bean^. 
TryphiEtia  recognised  the  real  Giton,  and  then  it  was  that, 
transported  even  to  tears,  she  kissed  him  wilK  all  her  heart. 
For  my  part,  although  I  was  glad  to  see  the  boy  restored  to 
his  former  beauty,  yet  I  hid  my  face  as  much  as  possible, 
and  felt  that  I  must  bo  uncommonly  disfigured,  since  even 
Lycaa  did  not  deign  to  bestow  a  word  upon  me.  But  these 
Bad  thoughts  were  relieved  by  the  same  maid,  who,  taking 
me  SiSide,  adorned  me  with  a  no  less  elegant  head  of  hHir; 
nay,  as  it  was  of  a  yellow  hue,  it  very  much  improved  mj  ap- 
pearance. 

After  this,  Eumolpus,  the  advocate  of  the  distressed,  and 
the  mediator  of  the  existing  concord,  that  our  mirlh  might 
not  flag  for  want  of  pleasant  talk,  launched  out  into  sarcasms 
upon  the  levity  of  women  ;  their  alacrity  to  fall  in  love ;  their 
readiness  to  foi^et  even  their  sons  for  their  lovers  ;  averring 
that  there  was  no  woman  so  chaste  but  might  be  wrought  into 
the  very  fury  of  an  illcgitimBle  passion ;  that  he  would  not 
advert  to  ancient  tragedies  or  to  famous  examples  of  former 
ages,  but  would  relate  to  us  a  thing  that  occurred  within  hia 
own  memory,  if  we  desired  to  hear  it.  Accordingly,  all  eyes 
and  ears  being  fixed  upon  him,  he  began  as  follows. 
The  Stobt  op  the  Ephesian  Matron. 

There  was  at  Ephesus  a  certain  matron  in  such  high  repute 
for  her  chastity,  that  the  women  even  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  used  to  come  to  see  her  as  a  marvel.  When  her  hus- 
band was  carried  to  the  grave,  she  was  not  content  to  follow 
tlie  corpse,  after  the  common  custom,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
and  beating  her  bosom  in  presence  of  all  beholders ;  but  fol- 
lowed the  defunct  even  into  his  last  home,  and  when  his  corpse  . 
was  laid  in  the  hypogeum,"  in  the  Greek  manner,  she  made 

'  She  alio  iooh  ^^raiP)  out  of  a  Utile  boi.'\  Not  falae  eyebiaws  mnde 
□r  hair,  whicti  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  were  knomi  la  the  Greeks 
or  BiOmana,  but  the  black  powder  used  Tor  odommK  the  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  in  the  manner  universally  practised  by  Eaalern  women  la  this 


'  The  Jtypogtum.]     Thai 


■p  or  vnuH,  nnder  ground. 
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herself  its  guardian,  and  wept  over  it  Dight  and  (lay.  Thus 
afflictiDg  herself,  and  compassing  her  own  death  by  starva- 
tion, neither  her  parents  nor  her  relations  could  dissuade  her 
from  her  purpose ;  finull)',  the  magistrates  failed  in  the  same 
attempt,  and  all  Ephesus  bewailed  the  exemplary  and  incom- 
parable woman,  who  was  now  dragging  through  the  fifth  day 
without  food. 

A  faithful  handmaid  sat  with  the  sorrowing  woman,  min- 
gled her  tears  with  those  of  her  mistress,  and  as  often  as 
occasion  required,  trimmed  a  lamp  that  burned  in  the  tomb. 
Nothing  else  was  talked  of  throughout  the  rity,  and  all  ranks 
of  men  confessed  that  nerer  had  there  been  seen  before  such 
a  shining  instance  of  chastity  and  affection. 

It  happened  just  then  that  the  governor  of  the  province 
ordered  certain  robbers  to  be  affixed  to  crosses  near  the  dis- 
mal cave  where  the  matron  was  weeping  over  her  lately 
interred  husband.  The  following  night,  the  sentinel  who 
watched  the  crosses  lest  the  bodies  should  be  stolen  for  bnriaJ, 
Beeing  a  light  glimmering  among  the  tombs,  and  hearing  the 
groans  of  some  one  in  sorrow,  was  led  by  a  curiosity  common 
to  mankind  to  see  who  or  what  it  might  bo,  He  went  dovrn 
therefore  into  the  tomb,  where  seeing  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
he  stood  amazed  at  first  as  though  he  beheld  some  unearthly 
apparition ;  but  presently  observing  the  corpse,  the  lady's 
tears,  and  her  face  lacerated  by  her  nails,  he  rightly  concluded 
that  she  could  not  endure  the  yearning  sense  of  her  recent 
loss.  Upon  this  he  went  back,  fetched  his  humble  meal  into 
the  tomb,  and  began  to  exhort  her  to  desist  from  superfluous 
Aorrow,  and  from  rending  her  bosom  with  unavailing  sobs ; 
telling  her  that  death  was  n  necessary  exit,  that  the  grave 
was  a  home  for  all,  and  repeating  all  those  arguments  which 
*re  employed  to  soothe  an  anguished  soul.     But  she,  shocked 

'by  such  unlooked-for  attempts  to  console  her,  began  to  beat 
her  breasts  with  doable  vehemence,  and  to  tear  her  hair  and 

~to  strew  it  on  the  dead  body. 

The  soldier,  however,  did  not  give  way,  but  with  the  same 
exhoKtations  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  her  to  take  some  nour- 

iiBhment,  till  at  last  the  maid,  seduced,  I  make  no  doubt,  by 

The  Greeks  eillier  buried  01 
-1b  all  ages ;  but  modern  ifri 
•T  Lhe  two  was  Xhn  more  uai 
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^1  the  scent  of  the  wine,  confessed  her  defeat  by  holding  o 
^P  hand  to  the  charitable  soUcitor,  and  after  refreshing  herself 
with  food  and  drink,  b«gan  herself  to  combat  the  obatinoc; 
of  her  niiilress.  "  What  good  will  it  do  you,"  she  said,  "  to 
Btarve  yourself  in  this  way ;  to  bury  yourself  alire,  and  re- 
sign your  breath  before  the  Fates  demand  it  ? 

t"  '  Think  you  such  things  give  pleasure  to  the  dead  ?* ' 
"  Will  you  come  back  to  life  ?     Will  you  cast  off  this  pre- 
judice of  our  ses,  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  world 
whilst  you  may  ?  -  The  very  corpse  that  lies  before  you  ought 
to  warn  you  to  make  the  most  of  life." 

No  one  ever  listens  relactaotly  when  he  is  pressed  to  take 
food  or  to  live.  The  lady,  exhausted  by  an  abstinenceof  several 
^M  days,  suffered  her  obstinacy  to  be  overcome,  and  aatbfied  her 
^1  hunger  with  no  less  avidity  than  the  maid  who  had  been  the 
^B  first  to  yield.  You  know  to  what  temptations  mortal  flesh  is 
^K  exposed  after  a  hearty  meal :  the  very  some  arguments  the 
^1  soldier  had  used  to  combat  her  despair,  he  new  employed 
^M  against  her  chastity.  The  young  man,  so  thought  this  virtu- 
al 0113  dame,  was  neither  ill-looking  nor  deficient  in  address, 
^B  and  the  maid  spoke  in  liia  behalf: 
^M  Why  with  a  pleasing  passion  will  you  fight, 

B  Nor  ever  call  to  mind  your  past  delight? 

In  a  word,  the  lady  observed  the  same  abstinence  in  this 
respect  aa  in  the  other,  and  the  gallant  soldier  was  a  second 
time  successful  in  his  persuasions.  They  passed  not  only  that 
first  nuptial  together,  but  the  next  night,  and  the  night  after 
that,  the  doors  of  the  tomb  being  of  course  carefully  closed, 
80  that  if  any  one,  friend  or  stranger,  should  come  thither,  he 
would  conclude  that  this  most  virtuous  of  wives  had  expired 
on  the  body  of  her  husband.  Meanwhile  the  soldier,  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  his  mistress  and  with  the  mystery  of  his 
amour,  bought  for  her  all  the  good  things  his  means  could 
procure,  and  as  soon  as  night  came,  carried  them  into  the  tomb. 
In  the  mean  time  the  relations  of  one  of  the  malefactors, 
observing  the  remissness  of  the  guard,  carried  off  the  body  in 
[  the  night  and  buried  it.     Next  day,  when  the  c'  '   ' 

'   TMiik  yon  ctuh  ihinsi  give  pleasure  to  the  dead  ?] 
jtda  to  licr  nkmt  Dido.    ^n. 
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Boldier  saw  one  of  the  crossea  without  a  body,  dismayed  ai 
the  fatal  conseqaencea  to  himself,  he  hastened  to  acquaint  hia 
mistress  with  what  had  happened  j  telling  her  he  would  not 
await  the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  his  own  sword  should  do 
justice  upon  his  negligence ;  would  she  only  aSbrd  bim  sepul- 
ture, and  Join  the  lover  to  the  husband  in  that  fatal  place  ? 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  no  less  compassionate  than  chaste  ma- 
tron, "  the  gods  forbid  that  I  should  liave  before  my  eyes  at 
the  same  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men  who  were  most 
dear  to  me  !  I  will  rather  hang  up  the  dead  than  be  tlie  death 
of  the  living."  And  in  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  she 
orders  the  corpse  of  her  husband  to  be  taken  out  of  its  coffin 
and  filed  to  the  vacant  cross.  The  soldier  availed  himself  of 
the  expedient  suggested  by  the  discreet  lady  ;  and  nest  day 
every  one  wondered  how  it  was  that  the  dead  man  had  found 
his  way  to  the  cross. 

Give  your  bark  to  the  winds,  not  your  heart  to  the  fair ; 

Less  perfidious  are  they  than  the  winds  and  the  sea. 
They  are  all  of  them  naught :  if  a  good  one  was  e'er. 

How  a  bad  thing  came  good  is  a  riddle  to  me.' 


'  Crede  ralem  Tenlis,  a 


:e  crede  puellia ; 


Nescio  quo  fatu  res  mala  facta  bona  est.  , 

This  Eelebisted  ilory  of  die  Ephesian  Malrua  ia  one  oC  Ihose  Mileaiaa 
Tables  which  have  gone  the  round  of  the  world.  A  etory  neuly  thu  same 
Biista,  under  tlio  titia  oi  The  Widow  who  was  Comforted,  in  the  Seven 
Wise  MaslEra,  wMoh  is  one  of  the  oldest  collections  of-orienlal  tales. 
There  however  the  levily  of  the  widow  is  aggravated  by  the  ciicnmstance, 
Ihat  the  liusband  had  died  in  consequence  of  alarm  at  a.  danger  to  wlucli 
his  wife  had  been  exposed,  and  that  she  consented  to  mutilate  his  body. 
in  order  to  give  it  a  perfect  reaemblanca  to  that  of  ilie  malefactor  which 
liad  been  taken  down  from  the  cross.  This  story  of  female  levity  has 
frequently  b«en  imitated,  and  is  found  in  the  new  fables  altiihiited  to 
^Fhsdrus.  in  the  tales  of  Museeus,  in  BranlAme,  La  Punlaine,  &c  It  ii 
'tbe  Fabliau  de  la  Femme  qui  se  ^st  pulain  sur  la  fosse  de  son  mari.  Il  is 
B  common  story  in  China,  and  is  included  in  the  collection  of  Conlei 
CkUmii  translated  by  Abel  Remusal :  but  the  most  Binsular  place  for  the 
inlrodoction  of  such  a  tale  was  lie  Rule  and  Eierciaa  of  Holy  Dying  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  where  it  forma  part  of  the  fifth  chapter,  entitled,  Of  tl 
Contingeaaea  of  Death  and  Treating  01     "     ' 


II  Dead. 


The  sailors  laughed  heartily  at  this  story,  and  TryphsenS) 
blushing  not  a  Utile,  laid  her  face  araorouslj  on  Giton's  neck, 
Lycaa  did  not  laugh,  but  shaking  Lis  head  with  an  indignaat 
air,  "  If  the  governor,"  said  he,  "had  been  a  just  man,  he  woulj 
have  had  the  husband's  body  carried  buck  to  the  tomb,  anj 
the  woman  hung  on  the  cross."  No  doubt  the  wrong  done 
to  his  bed  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  the  pillage  of  his  ship  U; 
the  wanton  cruise.  But  the  terms  of  the  treaty  forbade  hiw 
to  complain,  and  the  mirth  tliat  possessed  us  all  left  no  oppCH^r 
tunity  for  anger.  Meanwhile  Trjphtena,  seated  on  Giton'K 
lap,  gometimes  covered  his  bosom  with  kisses,  sometimes 
amused  herself  with  adjusting  his  artificial  hair  so  as  to  set 
off  his  face  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  was  so  out  of  humour  and  impatient  of  this  new  league 
that  I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but  sat  looking  g^iIn^ 
askance  on  the  pair.  Every  kiss  the  wanton  gave  him,  eve^ 
meretricious  blnndisbment  she  employed,  cut  me  to  the  heart 
and  1  know  not  whether  I  was  more  angry  with  the  boy  foB 
robbing  me  of  my  mistress,  or  with  my  mistress  for  debaacll^ 
ing  the  hoy.  Botll  were  most  offensive  to  my  eyes,  and  woraf^ 
than  ray  late  captivity.  To  complete  my  misery,  neithef 
Trypbicna  spoke  to  me  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  tt 
once  favoured  lover,  nor  did  Gitou  so  much  as  drink  to  me  or 
vouchsafe  me  a  syllable  upon  the  most  indifferent  subject.. 
He  waa  afraid,  I  believe,  in  the  first  moments  of  her  return- 
ing favour,  to  re-open  a  scarcely  closed  wound.  Tears  of  spite 
fell  upon  my  bosom,  and  the  groans  I  tried  to  stifle  almoat 
choked  me. 

The  vulture  tearing  at  the  bosom's  core. 
Mangling  the  living  vitals  day  and  night. 


Is  not  the  bird  of  legendary  lore, 

But  rankling  jealousy  and  fell  despite.' 

[Lycaa  perceiyed,  notwilhstanding  ray  veialion,  how  -well  my  yellow 
■wig  became  rae,  and  being  inflaraed  afresh,]  began  to  solicit  me, 
not  with  the  imperiousneas  of  a  master,  but  aa  a  friend  who 
asks  a  I'avour.  [At  laat  meeting  with  a  dcqisivD  repulse,  iiis  love  Inraed 
tu  fuiy,  and  he  GcdeaToured  to  eitoit  by  violence  what  he  could  nut  win 
by  entrealy ;  but  Tryphxna  aaddenly  boiling  in,  prevented  hia  deaign, 
whcreilpon  he  hurried  off  in  coafueion. 

The  luatfiil  Tryphcena  asked  me  whnt  was  the  meaning  ot  all  this  F  and 
compelled  me  to  explain.  Fired  by  the  relation,  and  mindful  of  ouc  old 
amours,  she  offered  to  renew  them  ;  but  I  was  sick  of  all  this  debauchery, 
and  met  her  advances  coldly.  Then  throwing  her  arms  round  ms  in  a 
rage  of  lust,  she  hugged  me  so  tightly  that  she  forced  me  to  cry  out.  In 
rushes  one  of  hei  maids,  and  bEliering  I  would  hare  forced  from  her 
mistreaa  the  faTOur  I  refused  her,  she  dragged  us  aHonder.  Incensed  to 
the  highest  degree  by  her  disappointment,  Tryphana  abused  and  threatened 
me,  and  then  hurried  off  U)  exasperate  Lycas  still  more  against  me,  and  to 
join  him  in  pursuit  of  revenge. 

You  must  know  I  was  formerly  a  fevourito  with  this  waiting-woman  of 
Tryphina's,  when  I  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  her  mistress,  for 
which  reason  she  was  extremely  nettled  at  catching  mo  with  her,  and 
sifthcd  most  bitterly.  I  pressed  her  to  toll  me  the  reason,  and  after  a 
little  resistance]  she  burst  out  :  "If  you  have  a  drop  of  good 
blood  in  your  veins,  you  will  value  her  no  more  than  a  com- 
mon prostitute.  If  you  n(e  a  man,  you  will  not  go  near  such 
a  filthy  whore." 

This  incident  not  a  little  perplexed  me  ;  but  what  I  chiefly 
feared  was  lest  Eumolpua  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
my  adventure,  and  that  in  the  versifying  mania  he  should 
talte  it  into  his  head  to  revenge  my  quarrel  in  a  satii'e : 
[for  liis  fiery  zeal  would  certainly  have  exposed  me  to  ridicule,  and  that 
was  a  thing  I  greatly  dreaded. 

Whilst  1  woi  contriving  how  to  prevent  his  suspicion,  Eumolpus  him> 
self  came  to  me,  already  acquainted  with  what  had  happened ;  for  Try- 
phoma  had  communicated  her  grief  to  Giton,  and  sought  to  be  indemniiled 

■  Qui  rultur  jecor  iutimnm  pererrat, 
Et  pectus  trahit,  intimasqua  flhras, 
Non  est  quern  Icpldi  loeant  poetm, 
Sed  cordis  mala,  livor  atque  luctus. 
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KtbucMt  fotlbeaSroDt  1  liadofTeredbori  vbeniU  EuintilpiuwaagTeaUf 
ineenBed,  the  raare  to  became  these  wtmloa  imporLuniliea  were  an  open 
breach  of  ihe  IrealT, 

At  SDoB  u  the  old  nun  uw  ma  he  bemouied  ray  hard  fortune,  and 
deiiced  10  know  the  whole  afiiur  from  myself;  so  finding  him  alteadj  in- 
formed.  I  Ihuikt;  told  him  of  Lycts's  lewd  attempt,  and  the  toscirious 
UMulI  of  Tiyphsn*.  When  I  hud  flnished,]  Eumolpus  swore  a 
BOlemn  oatb  [<hst  be  would  aigmlly  avenge  me.  and  Ihut  the  goda  were 
too  just  to  miffetau  many  crimes  to  go  unpuniahed.] 

Whilst  we  were  thus  discoaraing,  the  sea  grew  rough,  and 
the  face  of  day  was  obscured  by  thick  clouds  gathering  from 
every  point.  The  mariners  hurried  to  and  fro  to  their  work  aa 
fast  aa  fear  could  moke  them,  and  look  in  the  sails.  But  the 
wind  veered  continually,  and  the  helmsman  knewnoC  which  way 
to  steer.  Sometimes  we  were  driven  towards  Sicily ;,  very 
often  the  north  wind,  which  prevails  on  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
drove  the  ship  hither  and  thither  at  its  mercy ;  and  what  was 
more  .dangerous  than  all  the  sqiialla  was  a  sudden  darkness,  so 
thick,  that  the  steersman  could  not  even  see  to  the  end  of  the 
firow.  The  tempest  being  now  at  its  height,  Lycas  held  ont  his 
suppliant  hands  to  me  in  great  agitation,  saying,  "  Succour  a^ 
Encolpius,  in  our  peril,  I  mean,  restore  that  divine  robe  and 
the  sistrum  to  the  vessel.  By  all  you  hold  sacred,  have  pity 
on  us,  you  who  are  usually  so  good-natured."  While  be  was 
thus  vociferating  a  gust  of  wind  swept  him  into  the  sea ;  the 
raging  billows  whirled  him  round  for  a  moment,  and  then 
ingulfed  him. 

Tiiyphtena  was  snat<jhed  from  certain  death  by  the  fidelity 
of  Iter  servants,  who  saved  her  with  the  greater  part  of  her 
goods  in  the  ship's  boat. 

For  my  part,  locking  Giton  in  my  arms,  I  wept  aloud  and 
cried,  "  At  least  we  deserved  this  of  the  gods,  that  they  should 
unite  lis  in  Jeatli,  but  cruel  Fortune  will  not  permit  it ;  for 
see,  the  waves  are  just  about  to  overset  the  vessel;  see,  the 
angry  deep  will  soon  sever  our  loving  embraces.  Therefore 
if  you  ever  truly  loved,  Giton,  kiss  me  while  yon  may,  and 
let  us  snalch  this  last  joy  from  imijending  fate." 

When  I  had  thus  said,  Giton  threw  off  his  vest,  and  creep- 
ing under  my  tunic,  protruded  his  head  to  kiss  me ;  and  that 
the  malicious  waves  might  not  tear  us  asunder,  he  girt  us 
together  with  his  girdle.    "  If  we  have  no  other  hope,"  he 
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said,  "  at  least  we  shall  tbus  be  the  longer  united  it 

death  will  be  so  merciful  as  to  cast  us  on  the 

either  the  next  person  who  passes  that  way  wi 

humanity  heap  a  few  stones  over  «a,or  at  least,  in  spite  of  the 

angry  waves,  the  unconacioua  sand  will  cover  our  remains," 

I  submitted  to  that  last  bond,  and  arranged  as  on  my  death-bed,   - 

I  awaited  the  fatal  moment  which  I  no  longer  feared. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  accomplishes  the  decrees  of  fate  and 
sweeps  away  all  the  rigging  of  the  vessel.  Neitiier  mast  nor 
rudder  was  left,  nor  a  rope,  nor  an  oar,  but  a  ehapeleas  mass 
of  li^s  as  it  were  drifted  with  the  billows.  Some  fishermen 
hastily  put  to  sea  in  their  small  craft  in  hopes  of  plunder,  but 
seeing  some  persons  in  the  wreck  who  were  capable  of  defend- 
ing their  own,  they  changed  their  aggresBive  purposes  into 
offers  of  aid. 

Just  then  we  heard  a  strange  noise  that  came  from  below 
tho  master's  cabin,  and  sounded  like  the  bowlings  of  a  wild 
beast  that  wanted  to  get  out.  FoUowing  the  noise,  we  found 
Eumolpus  seated,  in  the  act  of  covering  a  great  sheet  of 
parchment  with  verses.  We  were  astonished  how  a  man  so 
near  death  could  amuse  himself  with  poetry,  and  notwith- 
standing bis  cries  to  the  contrary,  we  hauled  him  out  of  bis 
hole,  and  told  him  to  leave  off  his  fooling ;  but  he  waa  voxed 
at  being  interrupted,  and  cried,  "  Let  me  alone  till  I  finish  this 
sentence ;  the  poem  is  just  travailing  towards  its  completion." 
I  kiid  violent  bands  on  the  madman,  and  made  Giton  come 
and  help  me  to  drag  the  bellowing  poet  ashore.  This  task 
being  accomplished,  not  without  difficulty,  we  took  shelter 
with  sad  hearts  in  a  fisherman's  hut,  where  aiVer  refresliing 
ourselves  as  best  we  might  with  some  of  our  provisions  which 
the  salt  water  had  spoiled,  we  passed  a  most  wretched 
night. 

Next  day,  as  wo  were  deliberating  which  way  we  should 
direct  our  steps,  I  suddenly  descried  a  human  body  which  the 
waves  were  floating  with  a  gentle  rolling  motion  to  the  shore. 
Saddened  by  the  sight,  I  stopped  and  gazed  with  moist  eyes 
on  the  perfidious  element.  "  And  this  man,  perhaps,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "is  expected  in  some  corner  of  the  world  by  a 
wife  all  unconscious  of  her  loss ;  by  a  son  who  knows  not 
that  there  has  been  a  storm ;  perhaps  he  has  left  behind  u 
falier  whom  he  kissed  as  he  departed.     These  are  the  designs 


of  mortals  !  Such  is  the  issue  of  their  great  pmjocta  !     See 
how  the  man  rides  the  waves  !" 

I  was  thoa  deploring  an  unknown  victini,  as  I  thoaght, 
when  the  waves  turned  the  face  to  the  ahore.  It  was  quite 
unaltered,  and  I  recognised  him  who  so  lately  had  made  me 
tremble,  the  implacable  Lycaa,  cast  as  it  were  beneath  my  feet. 
I  could  refrain  from  tears  no  longer ;  again  and  again  I  smote 
my  breast,  exclaiming,  "  Where  now  is  your  wrath  ?  Where 
now  your  despotism  ?  There  you  lie,  a  prey  to  fishes  and  wild 
boasts ;  and  you,  who  but  a  little  while  ago  so  loudly  vaunted 
the  might  of  your  dominion,  have  not  even  a  plank  out  of 
the  wreck  of  your  great  vessel.  Go  now,  mortals,  puff  your- 
selves up  with  grand  anticipations ;  go,  crafty  ones,  lay  plans 
a  thousand  years  long  for  the  disposal  of  that  wealth  you  have 
won  by  fraud.  It  was  but  yesterday  this  lifeless  thing  cast 
up  the  net  amount  of  his  fortune ;  he  even  fixed  in  his  ima- 
gination the  very  day  on  which  he  was  to  see  his  country 
again.  0  all  ye  gods  !  how  far  he  lies  from  his  point  of  des- 
tination !  But  it  is  not  the  sea  alone  that  keeps  its  promisea 
in  thia  sort  :  the  warrior  is  betrayed  by  his  arms  ;  another,  in 
the  act  of  paying  bis  offerings  to  the  gods,  is  buried  under 
the  ruin  of  his  penates ;  a  third  falls  from  his  chariot,  and 
suddenly  breathes  his  last ;  one  is  choked  by  gluttony,  another 
dies  of  abstinence.  Do  but  calculate  rightly,  and  it  is  plain 
there  is  shipwreck  everywhet%. — But  the  man  whom  the  sea 
devours  does  not  obtain  burial. — Why,  what  matters  it  how 
his  perishable  carcase  is  consumed,  whether  by  fire,  water,  or 
time  ?  Whatever  you  do,  all  these  means  tend  to  the  same 
result. — But  wild  beasts  will  tear  the  body. — Will  the  fire 
deal  with  it  mora  gently  ?  fire,  which  we  think  the  most  cruel 
punishment  we  can  inflict  on  our  slaves  in  our  anger.  What 
foUy  is  it  then  to  be  thus  anxious  that  nothing  of  us  remain  un- 
fauried,  since,  whetherwe  will  ornot,  destiny  provides  for  this." 

And  Lycas  too  lay  on  the  blazing  pile,  which  had  been 
reared  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  whilst  Eumolpus,  who 
was  busy  about  the  dead  man's  epitaph,  fixed  liis  eyes  on 
vacancy  in  search  of  ideas,  [anrf  muttered  from  time  to  time 
some  verses,  ofwkick  I  remember  only  tltese:~\ 

Not  in  the  hoUow'd  rock  or  marble  dome 
We  laid  thy  victim,  ruthless  Destiny  1 
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FiTe  feet  of  eartb  compose  the  narrow  home 
That  holds  liia  noble  dust  eterDuUy.* 

Having  freely  discharged  thia  charitable  office,  we  continued 
our  proposed  journej,  and  soon  arrived,  all  bathed  in  sweat, 
at  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  where  we  saw  at  no  great  dis- 
tance a  large  to\vn  seated  on  a  steep  bill.  We  did  not  know 
what  place  it  was,  until  a  countryman  informed  us  it  was 
Crotona,  B  very  ancient  city,  and  once  the  most  flourishing  in 
Italy.  We  then  inquired  with  much  interest  what  sort  of 
people  inhabited  this  famous  place,  and  what  kind  of  com- 
merce they  cliiefly  maintained  since  their  impoverishment  by 
so  many  wars. 

"  Good  strangers,"  replied  the  man,  "  if  you  are  merchants, 
change  your  plans  and  choose  some  other  way  of  living.  But 
if  you  are  men  of  a  more  polite  stamp,  who  can  lie  stoutly 
and  without  end,  you  are  in  the  right  road  to  fortune.  For 
in  Crotona  learning  ia  in  no  esteem ;  eloquence  fioda  no  ac- 
ceptance;  nor  can  temperance  and  morality  meet  with  com- 
mendation, much  less  lead  to  profit ;  but  all  the  men  you  see 
in  that  city,  know  for  certain  that  they  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  two  classes ;  for  they  either  hunt  or  are  huoted  for  legacies. 
Ho  one  there  rears  children ;  for  whoever  has  natural  heirs  is 
not  admitted  to  any  public  shows  or  entertwnments,  is  ex- 
cluded fi-om  all  social  privileges,  and  herds  obscurely  with 
the  dregs  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  have 
never  married,  and  have  no  near  kindred,  are  advanced  to  lie 
highest  honours ;  they  are  the  only  brave,  the  only  fit  to  com- 
mand, and  in  short  the  only  virtuous.  Ton  will  see,"  he 
added,  "  a  city  like  those  fields  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence  in 
which  there  are  only  torn  carcases,  and  crows  tearing  them." 

Eumolpus,  who  was  more  knowing  than  we,  reflected  upon 
this  new  kind  of  policy,  and  confessed  it  was  a  way  to  wealth 
which  did  not  displease  him.  I  took  this  to  be  a  jocular  ex- 
travagance on  the  part  of  the  old  poet,  until  he  added,  "  Oh 
that  I  had  a  more  ample  outfit,  that  is  to  say,  a  more  fashion- 
able dress,  to  give  probability  to  the  imposture.  By  Hercules, 

'  laeluctabQo  fiitum. 

At  non  esciao  defossB  est  mttrmore  peira. 
Quinque  pedum  fnbricalii  domus,  qua  aobile  corpus 
Exiguo  requievil  hunia. 


I  would  carry  scrip  no  more,  but  conduct  you  straigblivsy  to 
great  opulence." 

I  promised  he  should  have  what  he  required,  if  he  were 
satisfied  with  the  gunnent  which  served  as  an  auxiliary  in  my 
plundering  enterprises,  and  with  the  spoil  we  liad  taken  from 
llie  villa  of  Lycargus.  Aa  for  casli  for  preEient  use,  the 
Mother  of  the  gods  would  in  conscience  provide  that,  "  Well 
then,"  aaJd  Eumolpue,  "  what  stops  us  ?  Let  us  Hrraoge  oar 
drama.     Uake  me  the  master,  if  you  like  the  businesa." 

No  one  ever  condemned  a  project  that  cost  him  nothing. 
Therefore,  for  the  better  concealment  of  our  roguery,  Tve  took 
a  solemn  oath  to  Eumolpus  that  we  would  suffer  for  him,  fire, 
prison,  strips,  steel,  and  death,  and  whatsoever  elae  he  com- 
manded. Thus  hke  true  gladiators  we  devoted  ourselves,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  will  of  our  master. 

After  the  ceremony  of  our  oath,  assuming  the  character  of 
slaveit,  we  saluted  our  new  master,  and  were  instructed  to  give 
out  that  Eumolpus  had  lately  lost  his  son,  a  youth  of  great 
hopes  and  extraordinary  eloquence  ;  and  that  for  this  reason 
the  unhappy  old  man  hod  left  hia  country,  that  the  daily 
visits  of  his  son's  dependiints  and  companions,  and  the  sight 
of  his  tomh,  might  not  continually  renew  Lis  sorrow ;  that 
this  affliction  had  been  followed  by  a  recent  shipwreck,  in 
which  lie  had  lost  upwards  of  two  millions  of  sesterces ;  but 
that  he  was  not  so  mucli  concerned  about  the  loss  of  his 
money,  as  that  he  found  himself  in  a  position  so  inconsistent 
with  his  dignity,  for  want  of  a  proper  retinue  of  servants ; 
moreover  that  he  had  thirty  miUioos  of  sesterces,  lands  and 
securities,  in  Africa,  and  as  many  slaves  dispersed  about 
Numidia  aa  would  he  enough  even  to  take  Carthage. 

Agreeably  with  this  scheme  we  advised  Eumolpus  to  cough 
a  great  deal ;  to  seem  at  all  events  weak  at  his  stomach  ;  to 
aflect  disgust  at  everything  he  ate  before  company  ;  to  talk 
of  nothing  but  silver  and  gold,  of  farms  that  deceived  his 
expectations,  and  of  tlie  perpetual  barrenness  of  land.  Also 
that  he  should  affect  to  be  busy  every  day  with  his  accounts  ( 
that  he  should  be  perpetually  altering  his  vrill  in  everybody's 
favour ;  and  that,  to  complete  the  Faroe,  whenever  he  called 
any  of  us  he  should  mistake  our  names,  so  as  to  make  it  plain 
that  the  maater  still  remembers  the  servants  he  has  tel^  behind 
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Matters  thns  settled,  after  prayers  to  the  goda  for  snccess, 
we  set  forward.  But  Giton  could  not  support  his  nnuanal 
burthen,  and  Comx,  Eumolpus's  servant,  grumbhng  at  hie 
work,  often  rested  his  load,  cursed  those  who  went  too  fast, 
and  declared  he  would  either  throw  down  his  bundles  or  run 
away  with  them.  "  What,"  cried  be,  "  do  you  take  me  for  a 
beast  of  burthen,  or  a  ship  to  caiTy  marble  ?  I  hired  myself 
out  to  do  n  man's  work,  not  a  horse's,  I  am  a  freeman  no  less 
than  you,  though  my  father  left  me  poor."  And  not  content 
with  bad  language,  he  lifted  up  one  leg  from  time  to  time, 
,  and  filled  the  road  with  aa  abomioable  noise  and  stench. 
Giton  laughed  at  his  insolence,  and  followed  every  explosioii 
with  an  imitative  sound  from  his  lips. 

"  Young  men,"  Eumolpus  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  how  many 
have  been  deceived  in  thinking  they  had  a  vocation  for  poetry  ! 
For  as  soon  as  any  one  can  make  a  verse  stand  upon  its  feet, 
or  clothe  a  thought  in  dainty  words,  he  forthwith  conceits 
that  he  has  Scaled  Helicon.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many,  tired 
of  forensic  labours,  retreat  to  the  calm  delights  of  poetry,  as 
to  an  easier  harbour,  imagining  that  it  is  a  less  difficult  task 
to  compose  a  poem  than  an  argumentative  harangue  tricked 
out  with  sparkling  sentences.  But  a  mind  of  some  elevation 
likes  not  this  vanity  ;  nor  can  the  miud  conceive  or  bring 
forth  a  true  poetic  birth  unless  it  be  inundated  with  a.  great 
flood  of  learning.  You  must  avoid  in  your  choice  of  words 
everything  that  savours  of  what  I  call  lowness,  and  use  es- 
pressioQS  above  the  vulgar  reach. 

'  I  bate,  and  bid  avauat !  the  vulgar  herd.' 

"  You  must  also  take  eare  not  to  deform  the  work  with 
sentiments  that  stand  out  from  the  body  of  it  like  excrescences ; 
•  let  them  rather  be  interwoven  with  its  texture,  and  shine  with 
the  same  colour.  Homer  is  an  example  of  this,  and  the  Greek 
Lyrics,  our  own  Roman  Virgil,  and  the  happy  correctness  of 
Horace.'  As  for  the  rest,  they  were  either  ignorant  of  the 
true  path  to  poetry,  or  afraid  to  tread  it.  There  is  that  grand 
subject,  our  civil  wars  :  whoever  attempts  it,  unless  he  be  fully 
accomplished  in  literature,  will  sink  under  the  task.  For 
the  thing  to  be  done  is  not  to  comprise  a  series  of  facts  in 

'  The  hnppji  corwcrtiMJ  of  HnTOce.']  A  Latinism,  wliieh  the  IraDBlalDt 
ventures  la  iOeak  allowable  for  lUe  snke  of  iu  lerscntas. 


r 
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an  historian  can  much  better  execute  eucli  a  narrative: 
but  the  tree  spirit  must  be  hurried  aloDg  through  01027  >"' 
volutions,  divine  iuterveutioDS,  marvellous  mochinerj,  and 
elaborate  conceptions ;  ao  that  we  may  recognise  rather  the 
inspired  frenzy  of  the  poet,  than  the  scrupulous  veracity  of 
the  noiTBtor  ut'  attested  facts ;  take  for  example,  if  you  please, 
this  rapid  effusion,  though  it  has  not  yet  received  the  last 
hand. 

POEM  OM  THK  CIVU,  WARS. 

Now  bad  Rome  triumph'd  o'er  the  subject  globe 

From  sun  to  sun,  as  far  as  earth  extends 

Or  ocean  rolls  ;  unsated  yet  her  greed. 

With  plunder  fraught  her  vessels  swept  the  seas. 

And  if  a  comer  of  the  earth  was  found 

Pregnant  with  gold,  war  to  that  land  of  gold! 

War  lo  accumulate  the  fatal  cause 

Of  civil  war.     All  homely  joys  were  scorn'd, 

All  facile  pleasures  pall'd.     The  soldier  learn'd 

To  prize  the  Assyrian  purple,  and  the  gem 

That  vies  in  lustre  with  the  sea-shell's  dye. 

Numidia  and  the  distant  Seres  sent 

New  kinds  of  fleeces,^  and  Arabia's  shrubs  ^ 

'  To  coafmse  a  aeriea  offacii  in  terse.']  It  scarcely  edmiU  of  doubt 
that  Petronius  points  his  criticism  especially  against  Lucan,  whose  Phar-  - 
salia  is  compused,  aacordinK  lo  Quintilian,  ralher  in  the  style  of  history 
than  or  poetry.  Seivius  (in  his  aommoDtar;  on  the  Urst  book  of  the 
.^nsid)  saya  the  same  Ihitig  of  Lucan:  In  numero  poetarum  esse  Don 
meruit,  quia  hiatariam  composuisae  videtur,  non  poema.  The  reader  will 
observe  that  the  followint;  poem  on  the  Civil  Wars  is  not  an  improvisa- 
tion, like  the  Capture  of  Troy  previoualy  recited  by  EamolpuB,  but  an 
elaborate  compoaitioa,  in  which  the  aulhar  has  put  out  oil  hia  strength, 
in  accordance  with  the  criLlcai  canoua  he  has  ptopounded  in  the  passagu 
be  Fare  us. 

'  Ntw  itiiidt  of  fleeces.]  Several  ooramentatora  have  been  under  the 
impreasion  that  Nnmidia  supplied  the  Romans  with  nothing  but  mar- 
bla.  Antonius,  however,  quotes  a  passage  from  Pliny  (Ub.  v.  0.  1)  lo 
tlie  falloning  efTect :  The  roots  of  Moant  Atlas  are  full  of  forests  of  in 
unknown  kind  of  tree,  covered  witli  a  fine  don-n,  from  which,  with  tha 
help  of  art,  garments  can  be  made  like  those  woven  of  silk  (e  bombyce). 

'  Arabia's  shrtAi.']    Pliiiy  (lib.  ii.  c.  11]  speaks  of  the  cotton  plimt 


Were  of  their  down  deapoil'd.     Lo  !  other  scenea 

Of  btood  and  haTOC,  deaetirating  peace  : 

The  Mauric  wilds  are  track'd,  the  utmost  verge 

Of  Ammon  ransack'd,  Ifisi  ftir  carnage  fail 

The  precious  ravager,  and  that  o'er  sea 

Borne  in  his  gilded  cage,  the  tiger  may 

Lap  human  gore  amidst  the  applause  of  Borne. 

I  btash  to  lell  of  the  nefarious  art 

From  Persia  borrow'd ;  how  with  impious  steel 

Was  lopp'd  the  germ  of  manhood,  that  the  change 

Which  should  accompany  progrcssiTC  years 

Might  be  delay'd,  and,  thwarted  in  her  course. 

Nature  might  fail  to  recognise  herself. 

Each  had  bis  minion,  loved  its  mincing  gait. 

Its  snaky  locks,  its  wantonness  of  dress. 

And  odious  ambiguity  of  sex. 

Lo  1  more  profusion :  citron  tables '  brought 

as  the  growth  of  Arabia,  and  elsewhere  (xix.  J.)  as  iDdigeooas  in  that 
pari  of  Upper  Egypt  wiiich  adjoins  Arabia.  It  is  thus  mentioned  fay 
Virgil,  (Georg.  il.  120,)  Quid  nemora  .£thiopam,  molU  canentia  lana  7 

'  Citron  tablsM.]  In  no  ailiclea  of  furniture,  says  Bekker,  (Gallus,  p. 
21,  n.,)  was  greater  expense  inaurred  than  in  Uie  tables  ;  indeed  the  ex- 
travagance in  this  particular  nould  be  scarcely  credible,  did  not  the  most 
tiustworlhy  writers  give  us  espress  information  about  it.  The  orbga 
Bspecially  cost  immense  sums  of  money  :  by  this  word  arbii  is  not  to  be 
understood  always  round  tables,  but  massiia  slabs  or  plates  of  wood,  cat 
off  the  stem  in  its  whole  diameter.  For  tiiis  purjiose  the  wood  of  the 
citrus  was  preferred  abuie  all  others,  by  which  ws  must  not  understand 
the  citron  Uee,  but  the  Thuya  cypressoides,  Svia,  Qbor,  as  is  eridenl 
liom  Pliny,  lii.  16,  who  expressly  dialinguishes  it  from  the  regular  citrus. 
This  tree  was  found  especially  in  Mauritania,  (hence  aecfi  Atlantidc  at/lsa 
orbet,  Luo.  x,  144;  Marl.  xiv.  89.)  and  was  of  sucb  magnitude  as  the 
citron  tree  never  attained  to.  PUny,  c.  1^,  mentions  plates  nearly  four 
feet  in  diameter,  which  were  out  off  the  trunk  of  the  thickness  of  nearly 
half  a  foot.  Uidike  other  tables,  they  were  not  provided  with  several  feel, 
but  rested  on  an  ivory  colamn,  and  were  thence  termed  Monopodia,  Liv. 
iLXxix.  6i  Marl,  ii.43,  9.  Thopriee  ofsnchtableswas  enormous.  Pliny 
relates  Ihal  Cicero  himself  had  paid  for  one,  that  was  then  Elill  extant, 
1,000,000  sesterces,  [between  £8000  and  £9000,]  and  he  mentions  even 
more  eitrnordinaiy  cases.  The  most  costly  specimens  were  Ihoee  cut 
off  near  the  root,  not  only  because  the  tree  was  broadest  there,  but  on  ac- 
ooimt  of  the  wood  being  dappled  and  speckled,     Pliny  menlioni  tigrina. 
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From  Africa,  eorich'd  with  golden  stains ; 

Whole  troops  of  slaves,  bright  purple  tapestry. 

Making  their  owners  beggars.     Round  the  board 

So  migchievoualy  preciooa,  drown'd  in  wine, 

Lie  the  imbmted  revellers  ;  his  arms 

The  soMier  leaves  to  rust,'  and  banqueting 

Consumes  the  wealth  wrung  from  a  plunder'd  world. 

Ingenious  too  is  gluttony;  the  scare, 

Caught  iu  Sicilian  seas,  is  brought  alive 

To  Roman  tables ;  from  the  Lucrinc  shore 

The  oyster  comes  to  give  the  feast  its  zest. 

More  appetisiDg  for  ita  cost;  the  banks  of  Pbasis, 

Mourning  their  ravish'd  birds,  resound  alone 

To  the  winds  piping  through  the  trees  forlorn. 

Nor  less  the  frenzy  in  the  Campus,  where 
The  bought  Quirites,  brawling,  turn'd  their  votes 
To  lucre  ;  venal  was  the  people's  choice, 
Venal  the  senate ;  by  the  chink  of  gold 
Men  won  their  favour,     Age  itself  had  lost 
Its  ancient  dower  of  freedoin ;  lawful  rule 
Was  merged  in  interest,  and,  undone  by  gold, 
Rome's  nn^esty  was  trampled  in  the  mire. 
Cato  was  spurn'd  and  spat  on  ;  more  ahush'd 
Was  he  who  gain'd  the  jieople's  suffrage,  shamed 
Ev'n  by  his  victory  that  from  Cato's  hand 
Wrested  the  fasoes.     O  disgrace  to  Rome  I, 
0  downfal  of  her  virtues  1  It  was  not 

jianthmna  undatira  rriaps,  paBompn  eautite  oculas  imitantei,  apiaia  mtnsm, 
Theee  lablea,  however,  were  too  dear,  and  not  large  enough  to  use  »t 
meals,  although  Lhe;^  did  soiDEtiiues  eerie  for  this  purpose.  Mart.  a.  60, 
9.  Hence  lar^r  ones  of  cominon  wood  were  made,  and  veneered  vith 
th«  wood  of  the  cilrua,  and,  accordiug  to  Pliny,  even  Tiberius  used  such 
an  one  ;  ivi.  42,  4S. 

I  His  araa  the  toldiir  leoBtt  to  riuf.]     The  oommon  reading,  corraptit 
armu,  hardly  makes  sense.     Bunnann  suggoau  eonlimlU,  which  wa 
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One  man  alone  they  spurn'd,  bat  with  th&t  one 
Their  liberty  and  glory.     So  lost  Rome, 
Sold  by  heraelf,  became  a  helpless  prey. 

Immersed  moreover  in  a  double  slough 
On  either  hand,  of  usury  and  debt. 
The  whole  republic  lay.     No  man  could  call 
His  house,  nay,  nor  his  very  self,  his  own  ; 
So  like  n  creeping  pestilence  debt  wrought 
The  tortured  vitals  of  the  social  frame. 
Wretched  and  desperate,  now  they  rush'd  to  arms, 
That  rapine  might  repair  the  ruins  made 
By  lu.tury.     He  safely  dares  whom  want 
Secures  from  loss.     Could  aught  else  wake  up  Rome, 
A3  wallowing  in  the  mire  entranced  she  lay, 
But  fire,  and  aword,  and  the  fierce  lust  of  war  ? 
Three  mighty  chiefs  had  Fortune  raised,  all  whom 
The  fell  Erinays  brought  in  various  ways 
To  bloody  death.     Crassus  in  Farthia  fell  ( 
-   Great  Pompey  perish'd  on  the  Libyan  shore ; 
And  thankless  Borne  saw  greater  Julius  bleed. 
As  though  one  soil  too  narrow  were  to  bold 
Their  mighty  dust,  world-wide  apart  they  lie. 
Of  Glory's  service  such  the  recompense. 

Between  the  Siren'a  city  and  the  fields 
Of  great  Dicarchts'  yawns  a  gulf  profound. 
Through  which  Cocytus  rolls  its  sulphurous  flood 
Poisoning  the  upper  air.     Within  the  reek 
Of  its  hot  surge  no  lusty  autumn  crowns 
The  year  with  gladness  ;  verdure  never  decks 
The  blasted  sod  ;  nor  vernal  choristers 
With  jocund  turbulence  of  melody 
Make  the  green  copses  vocal ;  all  around 


Blank  desolation  roigns,  rocks  piled  on  rocks. 
Ragged  and  block,  on  whiuh  the  cjpress  costi^ 
A  darker  horror.     'Twas  amid  tlipge  scenes 
Tbe  monarch  of  the  shades  put  forth  his  head, 
With  funeral  fires  and  hoary  ashes  crown'd. 
And  to  swift  SectJng  Fortune  spoke  these  words  : 

"  0  awayer  of  things  human  and  divine, 
Fortune,  who  never  on  that  power  dost  look 
Complacently,  that  too  sei;ure!y  stands. 
Thou  who  delight'st  in  new  things,  and  but  giv'et 
Thy  favours  to  resume  them,  dost  thou  not 
Begin  to  weary  of  Rome's  ponderous  weight. 
And  long  to  let  her  tottering  grandeur  fall  ? 
Her  manhood  sickens  of  its  very  might, 
And  the  stupendous  fabric  ill  sustains, 
Its  valour  rear'd.     Behold  o'er  all  the  land 
Tbe  lavish  waste  of  spoil,  the  mad  excess 
Of  sumptuous  luxury.     They  huild  in  gold. 
Their  mansions  flout  the  stars.     Seas  into  land. 
Land  into  sea,  are  turn'd ;  they  break  the  laws 
Of  Nature,  and  invert  her  order.     Lo  ! 
Me  too  thoy  threaten,  and  invade  my  realms. 
Tearing  from  out  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
Whole  mountain  masses,  scooping  caverns  deep, 
That  groan  and  threaten  ruin,  till  the  ghosts 
Begin  to  hope  for  day.     Come  therefore,  Fortone, 
Change  thy  mild  aspect  for  grim  looks  of  war  ; 
Fire  every  Roman  breast  with  civil  rage, 
And  people  with  more  dead  my  ghostly  realms. 
My  lips  have  not  enjoy'd  a  plenteous  draught 
Of  human  blood,  nor  my  Tisiphone 
Slaked  her  hot  thirst,  since  Sylla's  roeking  blade 
Made  fat  the  crimson'd  earth,  and  harvests  sprang 
Esuberant  from  fields  manured  with  gore." 


He  spoke,  and  stretchiirg  forth  Ilia  hand  to  clasp 
The  goddess'  hand,  rent  the  firm  earth  in  twain. 
Fortune  replied  :  "  0  sire,  by  all  heneath 
The  upper  world  obey'd,  if  truth  to  apeak 
Be  not  forbidden,  I  shall  have  my  wish. 
For  know  that  in  my  breast,  aa  in  thine  own, 
,  Wrath  fiercely  burns.     All  I  have  done  for  Rome 
With  loathing  I  repeat.     Let  that  same  god ' 
Pull  down  her  towering  might,  who  piled  it  up 
So  arrogantly  high.     My  purpose  holds 
To  arm  her  sons  against  her,  and  with  blood 
To  pamper  their  profusion.     I  descry 
Fhilippi's  mutual  carnage,  corpses  beap'd 
On  the  Theasahan  plain,  and  funeral  piles 
Innumeroua  blazing  on  Iberia's  shore. 
The  claah  of  arms  smites  on  my  ears  ;  I  see 
The  Libyan  camp,  thine,  NUus,  the  sea-fight 
At  Actium,  and  the  barks  in  panic  flight 
Shunning  ApoUo'a  shafts.^     Throw  open  wide 
The  gates  of  greedy  bell,  give  free  access 
To  thy  new  subjects.      Charon's  boat  will  be 
Too  scanty  for  the  ghostly  multitudes. 
That  throng  the  dismal  banks;  the  ferryman 
Will  need  a  fleet.     Revel,  Tiaiphone, 
In  the  huge  havoc  ;  lick  the  gaping  wounds, 
And  glut  thyself  with  blood.     The  mangled  world 
Is  hurrying  headlong  to  the  Stygian  shades." 

Scarce  had  she  ended  ere  fork'd  lightnings  flash'd 
From  the  rent  clouds,  and  thunder  peal'd.     Down  sank 
The  king  of  shades,  and  hid  withjn  the  earth, 


'  That  famt  god.]     Nnmely,  Mars. 

■  Apoila'i  shaflt.]  U  was  n  point  of  faith  much  Insisted  an  by  Augus- 
H  and  the  poels  of  his  court,  that  ApoUo  fought  in  person  on  hiB  uAt  Rt 
IS  liatlle  of  Aclium.    See  Propertius,  book  v.  elegy  vi. 
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Aghast  with  terror  at  his  brother's  bolts. 

Straightway  with  portenta  dire  the  gwls  announced 

The  coming  devastation  ;  the  Sun  veii'd 

His  blood-red  face  in  hideous  fogs,  hs  though 

Already  he  beheld  the  butchery  ; 

Nor  less  abhorring  on  such  deeds  to  shine. 

The  Moon  her  full  orb  quench'd.     Mountain  tops  riVn 

Down  thunder'd  ;  and  wide-straying  rivers  left 

Their  channels  dry.     Hosts  battled  in  the  heavens. 

And  clariona  peal'd  their  death-calls  'mid  the  stars ; 

Whilst  JEtna,  with  unusual  fires  devour'd, 

Fulmined  against  the  sky.     Among  the  tomba 

And  bones  un sepulchred,  with  horrid  shrieks. 

Terrific  phantoms  wander'd ;  meteors  flamed. 

Led  by  a  blazing  comet,  and  red  Jove 

In  aliowers  of  blood  descended. 

Soon  the  gods 
Kesolved  these  portents;  for  on  vengeance  bent,  .A 
Impatient  of  delay,  Ctesar  withdrew 
His  arms  from  Gaul,  and  rush'd  to  civil  war. 
Amid  the  AIjb,  where,  by  the  G-rccian  god 
First  trodden,  lower  sink  the  rocks,  and  yield 
Passage  for  foot  of  man,  there  ia  a  place 
Sacred  to  Hercules ;  there  winter  dwells 
Perpetual,  lock'd  in  frozen  snow,  whereon 
The  sky  appears  to  rest ;  meridian  suns 
Avail  not,  nor  the  genial  breath  of  spring, 
To  thaw  those  adamantine  piles  of  iee. 
Whose  giant  shoulders  might  support  the  world. 
Here  CiBsar  with  hia  joyful  legions  climb'd ; 
Here  camp'd ;  and  from  the  lofty  pinnacle 
Surveying  all  Hesperia'a  fertile  plains, 
Withhands  and  voice  apMed  thus  exclaim'd: 
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"Almighty  Jove,  and  thou  Satumian  land, 
Gladden'd  bo  oft  by  my  viclorious  arms. 
Bear  witneas  both  with  what  unwiUingness 
I  tmter  on  this  war,  compell'd  by  wrongs 
Too  keen  to  bear,  prohibited  my  home. 
Whilst  I  with  native  gore  purpled  the  Rliine, 
And  drove  back  from  the  Alpa  the  threatening  Gaul, 
Prepared  once  more  to  storm  our  Capitol. 
For  Germana  quell'd,  exile  is  my  reward  ; 
And  fifty  victories  o'er  my  country's  foes 
Make  me  a  manifest  traitor.     Who  are  they 
Whom  glory  so  affrights,  at  whose  behest 
War  is  begun  ?  Base  hireling  tools  of  faction. 
Unworthy  of  my  Rome,  whom  she,  methinks, 
Not  with  impunity  adopts  ;  this  arm 
To  dastards  yields  not  tamely.     Victors,  on  ! 
On  in  your  wrath,  my  valiant  men  !  and  plead 
Tour  cause  with  your  good  swords.    Our  crime's  the  sai 
One  common  danger  waits  us.     Not  alone 
I  conquer'd ;  you  who  shared  the  toil  must  share 
The  recompense.     Since  therefore  punishment 
Is  for  our  trophies  the  appointed  meed. 
And  we  with  all  our  victories  have  eam'd 
Nought  but  defilement,  let  the  die  be  cast,' 
Judge,  Fortune,  how  it  falls.     Onward  to  war. 
And  try  your  strength  upon  these  challengers. 
My  course  is  fix'd.     'Mid  such  a  gallant  host 
Not  all  the  world  can  vanquish  me  in  arms." 

He  spoke  :  the  Delphic  bird,  on  pinions  swift 
Descending  from  the  sky,  glad  omens  gave  ; 
Forth  from  the  awful  forest  on  the  left 

'  Lei  the  die  be  cait.]  "  The  die  is  Cast ! "  sold  Cssar  ae  he  clossed 
lie  Kubicon.  Eatur,  inquit,  guo  deoium  ostentii,  st  iuimicimim  iniquiue 
rocat.    Jacia  est  alea,  inquit.    Suetoa.  Jul,  32. 


Cnwoated  Toices  caeae, 

And  Fhiebua,  in  ■nrpuaing  p 

Of  g^ory  cxoint'd,  oiiTeird  bis  goMcn  orb. 

Fired  by  these  omens,  Cksbt  bade  adTHMe 

Bis  sbutdanb,  he  himself  the  first 

To  due  the  pcriloas  path.     Passive  u  jret 

lu  g«lid  homn  Iftir  i  bnt  when  the  feet 

Of  men  tod  horse  the  icj  feUers  tbaw'd, 

The  melted  snow  adoira  the  moanUm  strea 

Bat  soon  >gun,  as  if  hf  Fate'«  command. 

Arrested  ta  their  fait,  the  floods  stood  fast. 

Whilst  o'er  the  treacherous  path  men,  horses,  arms 

Were  roll'd  in  piteous  heaps ;  fierce  whirlwinds  ]»sb'd 

The  broken  ranks,  and  from  the  storm-swept  clouds 

Down  poar'd  their  poDderoui  freight ;  massive  and  thidl 

The  pelting  bail  crash'd  on  their  arms,  as  thoogb 

A  frozen  sea  were  falling.     Ileavea  and  earth, 

Merged  indiscriminate  in  ice  and  snow. 

Were  vanquish')! ;  but  not  vanquish'd  was  tbe  soul 

or  duuDtless  CiBsar ;  leaning  on  his  spear. 

Onward  he  strode  across  the  horrid  waste 

With  steps  unswerving.     So  strode  Hercules 

From  the  Caucasian  summit,  or  grim  Jove 

From  high  Olympus,  in  his  wrathful  might, 

Descending  to  the  Giants'  overthrow. 

Bumour  meanwhile,  with  speed  by  terror  urged. 
Flew  to  Mount  Palatine,  and  scatter'd  thence 
These  tidings  of  dismay  :  "  A  hostile  fleet 
Is  riding  on  the  main,'  and  vengeful  legions. 
With  German  conquests  flusU'd,  surmount  the  Alps," 
Nought  hovers  now  before  the  frighted  eyes 


'  A  hoitile  Jlail  ia  ruling  an  the  main.]     Here  Kumour  lied  a 
Tor  tiistory  lellii  that  C^sar  •naa  unable  to  pursue  his  repeating  foes  ll 
yoQil  Brundusium  loi  want  ul'  shijni.  ,  ' 
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Of  Home's  inhabitants  but  Are  and  sword, 

And  all  the  hideous  ills  that  civil  war 

Brings  in  its  train.     Doubt  and  perplexity 

Back  every  bosom ;  one  hia  flight  purauea 

By  land,  another  to  the  sea  commits 

His  Bafety,  for  the  sea,  he  thinks,  is  still 

His  country.     Fear,  bold  through  its  own  excess. 

Would  try  the  chance  of  arms:  fear  wings  the  speed 

Of  those  that  fly.     Thus  variously  impell'd, 

The  pauic-atricken  people,  woeful  sight ! 

Forsook  the  city ;  vanquish'd  by  a  breath 

Of  rumour,  the  Quirites  left  behind 

Their  sorrowing  homes ;  one  leads  his  children  forth 

With  trembling  hand ;  his  household  gods  another 

Hides  in  his  bosom,  from  his  threshold  turns, 

And  hurlfi  his  curses  at  the  absent  foe. 

Here  the  fond  husband  to  his  bosom  press'd 

His  sobbing  wife  ;  there  pious  sons  bore  off 

Their  aged  parents,  and  nor  felt  their  load. 

Nor  fear'd  but  for  their  venerable  charge. 

Others,  insensate,  all  their  precious  store 

Bore  with  them,  to  increase  the  victor's  spoils. 

And  (as  upon  the  tcmpeat-tumhied  deep. 

When  unavaihng  are  the  seamen's  toils. 

The  master's  skill,  some  lash  the  ponderous  pine, 

Others  look  out  for  some  safe  hay  with  shores 

Unvex'd  by  storms)  there  were  those  who  thought 

Only  of  swiftest  flight,  abandoning 

To  Fortune's  keeping  all  that  they  possesa'd. 

But  wherefore  dwell  upon  these  lesser  griefs  ? 
Great  Pompey  fled,  with  both  the  consuls  fled, 
Pompey,  Hydaspes'  and  proud  Pontus'  scourge. 
The  rock  to  pirates  fatal,  thrice  whom  Jovo 
Had  wondering  seen  in  the  triumphal  car. 
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That  mighty  chief  who  gave  the  Euxine  laws. 
And  whom  the  Bosphorua  obej'd  with  awe, 
0  dastardf  !  forsook  the  imperial  aame. 
And  Fortune  joy'd  in  the  great  champion's  flight. 

From  Roine'a  aSrighted  denizens  to  heaven's 
The  Bad  contagion  spread ;  the  gods  themselves 
Join'd  in  the  universal  rout,  forsook 
The  (leaecrated  earth,  and  turn'd  their  backs 
On  the  doom'd  race  of  men.     First  gentle  Peace 
Beating  her  arms,  her  olive  wreath  pull'd  down 
To  hide  her  drooping  brow,  fled  from  the  world, 
And  sought  the  realms  of  Pluto ; '  with  her  went 
Meek  Faith,  and  Justice  with  dishevell'd  hair. 
And  weeping  Concord  with  her  mantle  torn. 
But  joyous,  through  the  yawning  mouth  of  hell, 
Sworm'd  up  its  evil  choir ;  Eritmys  loathed, 
Rampant  Belloua,  and  Megiera  arm'd 
With  blazing  brands,  blood-thirsty  Treachery, 
And  Murder,  and  the  lurid  phantom  Death. 
Among  them  Fury,  from  his  fetters  freed. 
Lifts  high  bis  gory  head ;  a  blood-staia'd  casque 
Hides  his  gash'd  visage ;  on  his  left  arm  hangs 
His  batter'd  shield,  with  darts  innumerous 
Bristliug  all  over  i^  and  his  right  hand  wields 
A  flaming  torch  to  set  the  world  on  fire. 

The  gods  agmn  descended  to  the  earth, 
Leaving  heaven  tenantless  ;  for  all  the  court 
Of  Jove,  inclining  either  way,  took  part 

'  Sought  tht  rtalau  of  Plufa.']  She  went  of  coniae  to  Iho  Elyaiaa 
fields,  the  only  place  of  rcfugo  left  her,  for  -vmi  raged  in  heaven  aa  well 
as  on  eacUi. 

'  (TiCA  darts  inHumeroui  brUlting.']  Th&t  is,  -wiih  darta  tihot  into  it  in 
fight.  Appian  rolaliu  that  CiESBr'a  shield  bad  two  hundted  missiles  stuck 
into  it  in  B.  batUd  ia  Spain,  and  that  Minutius,  one  of  his  oMcers,  received 
one  hundred  nud  thiity  ia  ihc  aaoie  vay  at  the  battle  of  Dyiiachiuin. 
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Witli  the  contending  mortals.     First  Dione 
Charapion'd  her  Cre3a,r's  cause ;  her  Pallas  join'd, 
And  Mars  terrific  with  his  brandish'd  spear ; 
Whilst  in  espousal  of  great  Pompey's  part 
Cynthia,  with  PhLebns,  and  Cyllene'a  son, 
And  his  own  model,  great  Alcides,  join'd. 

The  clarions  peal'd  to  arms :  in  upper  air 
Her  Stygean  head,  with  ragged  locks  defiled, 
Discord  uplifted.     Clotted  gore  stood  thick 
Upon  her  face ;  her  livid  eyes  dropp'd  brine  ; 
Foul-rusted  were  her  brazen  teeth;  her  tongue 
Swetter'd  with  venom  ;  liissing  serpents  writhed 
About  her  cheeks ;  ragged  and  rem  her  garb ; 
And  flames  danced  madly  in  her  restless  hand. 
From  black  Cocjtus'  pit  emerged,  she  stalk'd 
Up  to  the  crest  of  lofty  Apennine, 
Wlience  as  she  gazed  o'er  all  the  lands  and  seas, 
And  legions  deluging  the  earth  with  war, 
Thus  into  worda  her  joyful  fury  broke : 

"  Now  rush,  ye  nations,  rush  in  burning  hate 
To  arms,  and  ply  the  devastating  torch 
In  populous  cities.     Woe  to  those  who  hide ! 
Vengeance  shall  find  them  out.     Let  not  a  hand 
Hold  back  from  the  dread  work,  woman's,  nor  boy's, 
Nor  tottering  elder's ;  let  earth  quake  and  groan, 
And  roofs  crash  down  upon  their  inmates'  heads. 
Do  thou,  Marcellus,  the  decree'  uphold  ; 
Stir  up  the  people,  Curio  ;^  Lentulus,' 

-  The  ifacme.]  Tfie  decree  ot  the  Senate,  pasBod  at  the  inalance  of 
the  Consul  Marcellna,  by  which  Csenx  WM  deprived  ol'  Iiia  f;o»ernmenl 
of  Gaul,  and  commanded  to  lay  down  ius  arras,  under  pain  of  being  de- 
cisTed  an  enemy  lo  the  republic. 

'  CuiTo.]    Tribune  of  the  People,  a  parliaan  of  Ceesar. 

'  Xantului,]     Colleagne  of  Morcellus  in  tlie  consulship. 
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Be  sure  thou  slacV  not  in  th}r  martial  zeal. 

Why  doet  thou  tarry,  Caigar  ?     Why  so  slow 

To  burst  the  gates  of  Rome,  lay  low  her  -walls. 

And  seiie  her  treasutes?     If  ihou  canst  not,  Pompey, 

Hold  out  in  Rome,  to  Epidamnom  hie, 

And  noak  Thc!<salian  fields  with  human  gore." 

'Twas  done  on  earth  as  DiBcord  gave  command. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


>Y— FIBST  INTEHVIEW  B 
-HIS  KBPLY — PII0BBI.BHOt 


EcMOLpua  having  thus  copiously  exhaled  his  bile,'  we  at 
last  arrived  at  Crotona,  where  we  reireshed  ourselves  at  a 
paltry  inn.  On  the  following  day,  aa  we  were  in  search  of  a 
dwelling  of  richer  appearance,  we  fell  in  with  a  pack  of  legacy- 
hunters,  who  inquired  what  manner  of  men  we  were,  and 
whence  we  came.  According  then  to  the  plan  prearranged 
between  us,  wo  answered  both  questions  with  bouncing 
volubility,  and  were  heard  with  entire  belief.  Instantly 
they  flbnost  fought  for  the  honour  of  throwing  their  fortunea 
at  Eumolpus's  feet,  and  all  emulously  courted  his  favour  by 
dint  of  presents. 

Things  having  gone  on  in  tliis  way  for  a  long  while  at 
Crotona,  Eumolpua  forgot,  in  the  intoxication  of  prosperity,  his 
former  abject  fortune  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  boaated  to  his 
followers  that  no  one  could  resist  his  credit  and  influence,  and 

'  Exhaled  his  5i/e.]  That  is  to  Bay,  ei!ia!<;d  iua  poetic  Ireniy,  the  bile 
bping,  accacillng  to  llie  humoral  pathology,  the  prime  seat  of  insuiily  of 
all  kiudii. 


that  if  they  cominittecl  any  offence  in  the  town  they  were  sure 
of  impunity  through  the  protection  of  his  friends.  I  howevei", 
though  I  revelled  and  fattened  daily  more  and  more  on  no 
end  of  good  thinga,  and  thought  that  ill  Fortune  had  with- 
drawn her  watchful  eyes  from  me,  yet  often  reflected  both  on 
my  nresent  state  and  its  origin.  "  What,"  said  I,  "  if  some 
cunning  legacy  hunter  should  send  for  information  to  Africa, 
and  discover  our  imposture?  What  if  Euroolpua's  servant, 
surfeited  with  his  present  enjoyment,  should  give  a  hint  to  hia 
companions,  and  maliciously  betray  our  whole  intrigne?  We 
should  have  to  take  flight  again,  fall  hack  upon  that  penury 
we  have  so  lately  overcome,  and  be  beggare  once  more.  O 
all  ye  gods,  how  unhappy  are  lawless  lovers !  Always  ex- 
pecting the  punishment  they  deserve." 

[Full  of  tlieao  reflections,  I  lull  the  huusG  in  n.  very  meluicliajf  mood, 
to  revive  mj  spirits  witli  fteali  air ;  but  liad  hardly  entered  the  public 
walk  when  a  girl  b;  no  means  uncomelj'  met  me,  and  calling  Potyienoe, 
the  feigned  name  1  hnd  borne  sinca  my  metamurphDeia,  told  me  her 
mistresa  desired  to  apeak  with  me. 

"  You  are  mialEiken,"  1  anbwersd  in  surprise.  "  1  am  a  geivant  and  k 
stranger,  and  not  worthy  of  that  honour," 

"  My  message,"  said  she,  "  ia  to  yoiuself,  but]  because  you  know 
your  power  of  pleasing,  yon  hold  your  head  high,  and  sell 
your  favours  instead  of  bestowing  them.  To  what  purpose 
else  those  combed  and  wavy  locks,  that  face  so  smoothed  with 
cosmetics,  and  the  provoking  languish  of  those  glances?  To 
what  purpose  that  studied  gait,  and  those  steps  that  never 
deviate  from  their  regular  measure,  but  to  show  off  your  per- 
son that  you  may  make  your  market  of  it  ?  Look  at  me :  I  am 
not  skilled  in  augury,  nor  do  I  concern  myself  with  star-gazing 
like  the  astrologers,  yet  I  can  spell  a  man  by  his  physiognomy, 
and  as  soon  as  I  saw  you  I  read  your  thoughts.  So  if  you 
sell  what  I  ask  for,  a  purchaser  ia  ready ;  or  if  you  bestow  it, 
which  is  more  genteel,  let  me  be  under  an  obligation  to  you. 
As  for  your  confessing  that  you  are  a  servant  and  of  low  con- 
dition, that  only  inflames  the  desires  of  her  who  is  burning 
for  you ;  for  tliere  are  women  who  are  hot  after  dregs,  whose 
fancy  is  only  roused  at  the  sight  of  a  slave,  or  a  running  foot- 
man with  his  gown  tucked  up.  Others  dote  upon  a  gladiator, 
or  a  dusty  muleteer,  or  a  player  who  parades  his  graces  on  the 
Btage.     My  mistress  is  one  of  this  sort ;  her  glances  shoot 
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clear  over  the  fourteen  rows  of  benches '  from  tlie  orchestra  up 
to  thp  rabble  At  the  top  of  the  amphitheatre,  m  search  of  the 
object  of  her  predilection." 

Filled  with  delight  by  thia  flattering  declaration.  Pray  tell 
me,  aaid  I,  this  person  that  lovea  me, — ia  it  yourself? 

The  girl  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  awkward  speech  :  "Don't 
be  BO  oonceited,"  she  sniil ;  "  no  slave  ever  got  over  me  that 
nay  yet,  and  the  gods  forbid  that  I  should  throw  away  my 
embraces  on  the  gallows.*  If  ladies  like  to  kiss  the  marks  of 
the  whip,  that  is  their  own  atfnir ;  for  my  part,  though  I  am 
but  a  servant,  I  never  put  up  with  anything  belovr  a  knight." 

How  strangely  tastes  vary,  as  fancy  disposes ! 

There  are  some  gather  thorns,  some  better  like  roses.' 

I  was  astonished  at  such  an  inequality  of  tastes,  and 
reckoned  it  a  marvellous  phenomenon,  that  the  maid  should 
have  the  pride  of  the  mistress,  and  the  mintress  the  humble 
inclinations  of  the  maid.  After  many  other  pleasantries  I 
asked  the  girt  to  bring  her  lady  into  the  grove  of  planes  ;  she 
readily  assented,  and  tucking  up  her  skirts,  tripped  into  a 
laurel  thicket  that  adjoined  the  walk.  After  a  short  absence 
she  brought  out  her  lady  from  her  concealment,  and  placed  by 
my  side  a  form  more  perfect  than  sculptor  ever  fashioned. 
No  words  can  express  her  charms,  and  whatever  I  say  will 
be  unworthy  of  tliem.  Her  hair,  which  curled  naturally,  fell 
al!  over  her  shoulders  j  her  forehead  was  very  small,  and  she 
wore  her  hair  turned  back ;  her  eyebrows,  the  fine  curve  of 
which  extended  to  the  spring  of  the  cheek,  almost  met  at  the 
other  end ;  her  eyes  were  brighter  than  stars  on  a  moonless 
Qtght ;  her  nose  was  a  little  aquiline,  and  her  little  month 
was  like  that  which  Praxiteles  attributed  to  Diana.  Then 
her  chin,  her  neck,  her  hands,  her  white  feet  confined  by  the 
slender  bands  of  her  gold -embroidered  sandals,  would  have 


'   The  fQUTteea  iojicAes.]     Apptoptiated 
j    knighlly  degree. 

*  Throa  aiBay  my  endnraeea  on  the  gallov>s.'\     Liternlly, 

B.  that  t  should  embrace  ona  who  is  liable  hL  any  rnoinei 

punishnieiit  af  the 

IS  quod  quisque  Telit.    Non  omn 
Quod  placet :  bic  spinas  coliigit,  ille 
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eclipsed  Parian  marble.     It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that 
Doris  Bank  to  nothing  in  the  esteem  of  her  old  admirer. 
Why,  a  mute  fable  'mongst  the  heavenly  powers, 
Eeclin'st  thou,  Jove,  in  thy  Olympian  bowers? 
Now,  now  aaaume  the  bull's  majestie  pride ; 
Now  thy  white  locks  in  whiter  plumage  hide ; 
Here's  the  true  Canae;  touch  hut  this  bright  frame, 
'Twill  melt  thine  own  in  passion's  subtle  flame. 
She  was  delighted,  and  smiled  so  sweetly,  that  she  seemed 
like  the  full  moon  breaking  from  a  cloud :  then,  accompanying 
her  words  with  an  expressive  morement  of  the  Sogers,  she 
said,  "  If  you  do  not  disdain  a  woman  of  rank,  who  has  only 
known  your  Bex  within  this  year,  I  present  yon,  young  man, 
with  a  sister.     I  know  you  have  a  brother,  for  I  thought  it 
worth  while  to  inquire ;  but  what  hinders  you  from  adopting 
a  sister  too  ?     I  lay  the  same  claim  to  your  caresses :  only 
.  deigQ  when  you  please  to  try  bow  you  like  my  kisses." 

"  Rather,"  I  replied,  "  let  me  entreat  you  by  your  charming 
self,  do  not  disdain  to  admit  an  alien  among  your  adorers ;  you 
will  find  him  truly  devout  if  you  permit  hira  to  worKhip  you : 
and  that  you  may  not  suppose  I  approach  this  temple  of  Love 
without  an  offering,  I  sacrifice  my  brother  to  you." 

"  Oh  very  likely,"  said  she,  "  you  will  sacrifice  to  me  him 
whom  you  cannot  live  without ;  on  whose  lips  your  life  hangs ; 
whom  you  love  as  I  would  have  you  love  me."  As  she  spoke 
this,  there  was  such  a  fascination  in  her  voice,  the  air  thrilled 
with  so  sweet  a  sound,  you  would  have  thought  the  tones  of 
the  Siren  choir  floated  on  the  breeze.  In  an  ccstB.sy  of  ad- 
miration, my  eyes  filled  as  it  seemed  with  a  light  more  lus- 
trous than  all  the  eflijlgence  of  heaven,  I  desired  to  know  the 
name  of  my  goddess. 

"What!"  she  said,  "has  not  my  maid  told  you  that  my 
name  is  Circe  ?  I  am  not  indeed  the  daughter  of  the  Sun ; 
nor  could  my  mother  stop  the  revolution  of  tlie  heavens  at 
her  pleasure  ;  yet  I  shall  have  something  to  thank  my  stars 
for  if  our  fates  unite  us.  Ah,  yes !  the  rayslerious  purpose 
,of  some  god  is  acting  upon  us,  I  know  not  how.  It  is  not 
without  cause  that  Circe  lovea  Polyicuoa  ;'  there  is  a  aympa- 

'   Circe  loca  Folymnos.]     She  allades  to  the  amoui  between  Circe,  tlie 
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3  narnea.     Be  happy  then  if  you  wilL 
o  fear  any  prying  eyes  ;  your  brother  is 


,  thy  between  these  t 
You  liave  no  need  ti 
Cir  from  us." 

So  saying,  Circe  folded  me  in  her  arms  more  sofl  than 
down,  and  pulled  me  with  her  as  she  sank  upon  the  flower; 
turf. 

On  lofty  Ida,  when  imperial  Jove 
Indulged  in  Juuo'a  arras  his  kwful  love, 
His  parent  Eajth  her  balray  odours  threw 
Around  the  raptured  god :  the  violet  blue. 
The  blushing  rose,  the  fragrant  rosniorine. 
And  snowy  lilies  laughing  through  the  green. 
Such  was  the  couch  on  which  my  Venus  lay. 
And  smihng  on  our  secret  love,  the  day 
Was  bright  like  her,  and  ahone  profusely  gay. 

Locked  in  each  other's  arms  on  the  grassy  couch,  we  dallied 
vritli  a  thousand  kisses,  preluding  a  more  vigorous  joy.  [bui 
a  suddBn  weakness  of  my  nerves  dissppoinlpd  Circe,  and  teddening  with 
anger  al  the  affront,]  "  What  13  the  meanUig  of  this?"  she  cried. 
"  Arc  my  kisses  revolting  ?  la  my  breath  offensive  ?  Do  I 
betray  my  neglect  of  cleanliness  by  any  repulsive  odour?  K 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  are  you  afraid  of  Giton  ?" 

Flushed  with  shame  by  her  reproaches,  if  I  had  any  vigoar 
remaining,  I  lost  it  then  ;  my  whole  frame  seemed  unstrung. 
"  Forbear,  my  queen,  I  beseech  you,"  said  I,  "  to  aggravate 
my  distress.     I  am  bewitched." 

[Too  much  enragiid  lo  be  HppenEed  by  sa  trmal  an  excuse,  Circa 

turned  fram  me  wiih  contempt,  and  said  la  her  iiia.Ld,]   '■  Tell  me, 

Chrysis,  but  tell  me  true,  is  there  anything  disgusting  about 

le  ?     Anything  sluttish  in  my  attire  ?     Does  any  natural  de- 

I  feet  sully  my  beauty  ?     Do  not  deceive  your  mistress ;  there 

[  must  be  something  amiss  with  me." 

Chrysis  was  dumb.  Cii-ce  snatched  a  mirror  out  of  her 
I  hand,  and  after  trying  all  the  looks  and  smiles  that  quiver 
[  over  the  face  when  lovers  fondle,  she  shook  out  her  rumpled 

11  (he 
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robe,  and  flung  into  a  neighbouring  temple  of  Venua.     And 
there  was  I,  a  convicted  culprit,  shuddering  like  one  who  has 
i  horrible  vision,  and  asking  myself  whether  the 
happineas  of  which  I  waa  cheated  was  a  reality  or  a  dream- 
So  when  a  dream  our  sleeping  sense  beguiles. 
And  the  earth  opening  shows  us  hoarded  piles. 
With  greedy  hands  we  clutch  the  prize,  we  fill 
Our  bursting  yesl,  while  down  our  cheeks  distil 
Cold  drops  of  sweat,  as  with  a  sickening  fear 
We  hark  to  fancied  spoilers  drawing  near. 
But  when  the  dear  illusion  fades  away, 
And  blank  reality  returns  with  day, 
That.whicli  we  ne'er  possess'd  as  lost  we  moum. 
And  for  imaginary  blessings  burn. 

[My  misfortune  actually  ftppeared  to  me  a  dream,  or  ralher  a,  fascina- 
tion,  and  I  was  eo  long  unnerved  Hint  I  had  no  power  tu  liac.  But  at 
length  the  oppression  of  my  spiritd  abating  a  little,  and  my  strength  re- 
Tiving  by  depeea,  I  returned  home,  where  feigning  illueas  I  wont  to 
bed.  A  little  after,  Giton,  hearing  I  was  ill,  entered  the  room  in  great 
coneem.  To  make  him  easy,  I  told  him  1  had  only  lain  down  to  repose 
myself^  with  a  great  deal  of  other  chat,  but  not  a  word  of  my  adventure, 
because  I  dreaded  his  resentment ;  and  to  avoid  all  suspicion,  emn  later! 
app]  loans  meo,  am  oris  specimen  pnebere  tentavi:  Bed  anlielitua  audoresqus 
liierunt  irrili.  He  got  up  in  a  passion,  and  upbraiding  my  inconstancy, 
told  me  he  had  for  some  time  clearly  perceived  that  I  expended  all  my 
vigonr  elsewhere, 

"  Nay.  brother,  said  I,  my  loTe  for  you  has  always  been  the  same ;  but 
now  reason  prevails  over  passion."] 

"And  therefore,"  said  he,  "I  thank  you  for  the  Socratic 
disinterestedness  with  which  you  love  me.  Alcibiades  never 
left  his  master's  bed  with  more  innocence  than  I  yours." 

"  Believe  me,  brother,"  I  replied,  "  I  no  longer  know  or  fe«l 
I03>3elf  to  be  a  man.  That  part  of  me  is  dead  and  buried  in 
which  I  was  once  an  Achilles." 

[Giton  perceiving  that  I  was  really  unmanned,  and]  fearing 
if  he  was  found  there  it  might  occasion  scandal,  hurried  off 
and  withdrew  to  an  inner  apartment.     [He  waa  scarcely  gone 
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when]  Chiysis  entered  the  room,  and  delivered  me  Ler  mis- 
tress's  tablets,*  in  wbiuh  lhes<J  words  were  written  : 

CntCE  TO  POLT^NtrS,   OKEETIMG. 

"  If  I  were  lascivious  I  should  complain  of  having  beea 
disappointed ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  am  thankful  for  yonr 
wcnkness  ;  owing  to  it  I  faave  dallied  the  longer  with  the 
imi^e  of  pleasure.  I  wish  to  know,  however,  how  you  do,  and 
whether  you  got  home  on  your  own  legs  j  because  physicians 
declare  that  without  nerves  a  man  cannot  walk.  Mark  my 
words,  young  man ;  beware  of  paralysis.  I  never  saw  a  pa- 
tient in  such  danger.  On  my  honour,  you  are  in  part  a  dead 
man.  If  the  same  lethargy  befall  your  legs  and  aims,  you 
may  send  for  the  undertaker.  But  come  :  though  I  have  re- 
ceived such  a  flagrant  aflront,  I  will  not  grudge  you  a  remedy 
for  your  miserable  condition.  If  you  wish  to  be  well,  ask 
leave  of  Giton ;  you  will  recover  your  vigour  if  you  sleep 
alone  for  three  nights.  As  for  myself,  I  am  not  afraid  but 
that  I  shall  find  some  one  wlio  will  think  me  not  without 
charms.  Neither  my  mirror  nor  report  flatters  me  falsely. 
Farewell,  if  yoa  can." 
When  Chrysia  saw  that  I  had  read  the  whole  of  this  bitter 
epistle,  "  Such  accidents  as  yours  are  of  coranion  occurrence," 
[  she  said,  "  especially  in  this  city,  where  there  are  women  who 
1  bring  down  the  moon  from  the  sky.  However,  your 
I  ktfair  shall  be  looked  to  and  set  to  rights ;  only  return  s 
»  tender  answer  to  my  mistress,  and  appease  her  in  the  hand- 
you  can  ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  since  the 
moment  you  affronted  her  she  has  been  beside  herself." 

1  willingly  complied  with  the  girl's  advice,  and  wrote  the 
following  reply : 

PoLT-ENOa  TO  CmCE, 


"I  confess,  madam,  that  I  havo  often  offended,  for  I  am  s 

'  man,  and  still  young ;    but  never  before  this  day  was  I  so 

capitally  delinquent.     You  have,  I  say,  the  confession  of  the 

'  Tableli.]    Lellera  were  sometimes  ■wrillen  on  papyrus,  (charta,)  but 
JIB  frL-quendy  on  tabella,  thin  tablela  of  wood  uoaled  willi  wax  and 

hinged  [opelhet.     Tlie  writing  wiui  furcncd  wilh  u  si's/in,  and  the  lablela 

"    «  bound  round  wilh  a.  Qiread  and  suuled. 


oriminaL  Whatever  you  inflict,  I  hRve  deserved.  I  have 
played  the  part  of  a  traitor,  coramitted  homicide,  violated  n 
temple.  Devise  a  punishment  for  all  these  crimes.  Is  it 
your  pleasure  I  should  die  ?  I  come  to  you  with  my  sword. 
Will  stripes  content  you  ?  I  run  to  cast  myself  naked  at  the 
feet  of  my  mistress.  Only  remember  it  was  not  rayaelf,  but 
my  implements  that  failed.  The  soldier  was  ready  to  engage, 
but  wanted  arms.  Who  robbed  me  of  them,  I  know  not. 
Perhaps  my  imagination  outran  my  tardy  tody  ;  perhaps  in 
the  excess  of  my  desire  I  too  soon  expended  my  sensibility. 
I  know  not  what  oiled  me.  You  hid  me  beware  of  paralyais  ; 
as  if  a  worse  could  befall  me  than  that  which  deprived  me  of 
the  power  of  possessing  you.  The  sum  and  substance  how- 
ever of  my  excuse  is  this  :  I  will  give  you  satisfaction  if  you 
will  grant  me  an  opportunity  to  repair  my  fault.     Farewell." 

Having  dismissed  Chrysia  with  these  fair  promises,  I  took 
special  care  of  my  culpable  body ;  and  abstaining  from  the 
bath,  I  contented  myself  with  a  slight  friction.  I  adopted  a 
more  stimulating  diet,  such  as  onions  and  raw  oysters  i  I  also 
took  a  little  wine.  I  then  took  a  short  walk  before  lying  down, 
and  slept  alone ;  for  I  was  so  anxious  to  make  my  pence  that 
1  durst  not  run  any  risk. 

Finding  myself  fresh  in  body  and  mind  when  I  rose  next 
morning,  I  hastened  to  tiio  grove  of  planes ;  and  though  I 
looked  upon  the  place  an  Drntnous,  I  waited  there  for  my  guide 
Chrysis,  Having  taken  a  turn  or  two,  I  sat  down  in  the 
same  spot  as  on  the  preceding  day,  when  Chrysis  appeared, 
accompanied  by  a  httle  old  woman.  After  she  had  saluted  me, 
"  Well,  my  squeamish  sir,"  she  said,  "  does  your  stomach  begin 
to  come  to  you  a  little  ?"  Then  the  old  woman  took  out  of  her 
bosom  a  hank  of  various  colours,  and  bound  it  round  my  neck ; 
after  which,  mixing  spittle  and  dust  into  a  paste,  she  dipped 
her  middle  finger  into  it,  and  in  spite  of  my  resistance  marked 
my  forehead  with  it. 

There 's  hope  whilst  life  !  Priapus,  hear  our  prayer  j 
Renerve  our  strength,  and  steel  our  arms  to  dare. 

Having  chanted  these  verses,  she  made  me  spit  thrice,  and 
thrice  put  into  my  bosom  little  stones,  which  she  had  wrapped 
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in  porpte,  after  muttering  a  charm  over  tliem.  Then  she 
hegtn  to  test  my  virile  condition  manually.  Quicker  than 
epeecli  the  nerves  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  filled  the  old 
'  I  hand  with  a  huge  erection.  Skipping  for  joy,  she 
turned  to  Chryais,  "See  here,  my  dear,"  she  cried,  '*  see  here; 
I  have  started  the  hare  for  others  to  course." 

[Tbii  done,  the  old  woman  retumed  me  to  Cbrysis,  who  was  overjoyed 
at  the  reooTgry  of  her  nulres's  Irenaure.  and  limlenins  to  her,  led  ma 
inia  ■  most  delightTul  sequestciod  spot,  wliiob  nature  had  pcodigHlly 
adoined.] 

The  plane  diffused  its  bowering  verdure  wide, 
With  nodding  pines  which  to  the  zephyrs  sigli'd  j 
Daphnes  with  berries  crown'd  their  boughs  inwove, 
And  the  soft  cypresa  ever  whispering  love. 
Foaming  'mid  these  a  gleesome  brooklet  atray'd. 
Chiding  the  pebbles  over  which  it  play'd. 
Twas  love's  elysium !  There  in  tenderest  strains 
Aedon  mourn'd,  there  Progne  told  her  pains. 

Circe  lay  with  her  garments  loose,  her  marble  necfe  pressing 
a  golden  cushion,  and  fanned  the  air  with  a  flowering  branch 
of  myrtle.  When  she  saw  me  she  crimsoned  a  little,  at  the 
thought,  no  doubt,  of  the  affront  of  the  preceding  day.  When 
we  were  left  alone,  she  made  me  sit  down  beside  her,  then 
laid  the  branch  oo  my  eyes,  and  emboldened  thereby,  as  if  a 
wall  had  been  raised  between  us,  "  Well,  paralytic,"  she  said, 
"  are  you  come  entire  to-dny  ?  " 

"  Will  you  rather  ask  than  try  ?"  I  answered  ;  and  throw- 
ing myself  into  lier  arms  without  waiting  to  be  invited,  I 
satiated  myself  with  kisses.  The  charma  of  her  fair  body 
BUmraoned  ma  of  themselves  to  pleasure.  Our  lips  encoun- 
tered in  many  a  Bonorous  kiss ;  our  handa  locked  together 
played  all  kinds  of  amorous  freaks  ;  and  now  our  bodies  em- 
braced as  if  our  souls  too  had  grown  together  ;  [bui  in  themidit 
of  iheaa  deliciouB  proluaion^,  a  suddon.  collapas  agaia  depiiied  me  of  the 
highest  blisB.] 

Exasperated  by  two  such  flagrant  affrouta,  the  lady  flew 
to  revenge,  summoned  her  chamberlains,  and  ordered  them  to 
warm  mj  shoulders.     !Nor  was  she  content  with  this  cruel 
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Ireatment,  but  calling  all  the  drudging  wenches,  and  the  mean- 
est of  the  house  servante,  she  bade  them  spit  upon  lae.  I 
clapped  my  hands  to  my  eyes,  and  without  making  any  sup- 
plications, (Jot  I  well  knew  what  I  deserved,)  I  was  driven 
out  of  doora  with  blowa  and  Tolleys  of  spittle.  Proselenoa 
was  also  kicked  out,  Chrjais  beaten,  nnd  tho  whole  house  waa 
in  dismay,  every  one  whispering  and  asking  what  had  put 
their  mistress  so  out  of  humour.  This  was  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation for  what  I  had  endured,  nnd  it  cheered  me  up  some- 
what. I  skilfully  concealed  the  marks  of  the  blows,  lest  I 
should  grieve  Giton,  or  make  Eumolpus  merry  with  my  mis- 
fortune. I  pretended  to  be  uaweU,  (it  was  the  only  thing  I 
could  do  to  hide  my  shame,)  and  went  to  bed,  where  I  turned 
the  whole  fire  of  my  wrath  against  the  author  of  all  my  dis- 
asters. 

Thrice  in  my  hand  I  graap'd  a  trenchant  blade ; 
Thrice  from  the  bloody  deed  I  shrank  dismay'd ; 
Nor  could  I  now  exact  the  vengeance  due, 
For  cold  as  ice  the  snivelling  coward  flew 
Beyond  my  reach,  and  struck  with  panic  dread, 
Sehind  a  thousand  wrinkles  hid  his  head. 
But  though  the  rascal  baulk'd  my  first  design, 
Yet  words  more  sharp  than  razors  still  were  mine. 

Raising  myself  then  on  my  elbow,  I  addressed  the  sullen  im- 
potent nearly  in  these  terms  :  "  What  canst  thou  say  for  thy- 
Bell',  thou  shame  to  gods  and  men  ?  For  in  fact  it  b  forbidden 
even  to  name  thee  among  serious  things.  Have  I  deserved 
this  of  thee,  to  be  dragged  down  from  the  heaven  of  my  joys 
to  the  region  of  the  damned  ?  To  have  a.  scandal  fixed  on  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  my  yeai's,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  fee- 
bleness of  extreme  old  age  ?  Give  me,  I  beseech  thee,  some 
alight  evidence  of  tby  vitality."     Thus  I  vented  my  wrath  : 

But  still  his  gaze  he  bent  upon  the  ground, 
Nor  at  my  words  more  raised  his  guilty  head 
Than  poppies  drooping  in  the  noontide  heat.' 

Tbe9c  lines  are  a  parody  of  a  (mssivge  in  the 
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However,  when  I  hul  Snuhed  this  ignoble  chiding-,  ] 
to  repent  of  what  1  had  said,  and  iowardlj  blushed  a 
so  fkr  forgot  my  self-respect  bb  to  bold  discxiorse  with  that 
part  of  the  body  whieh  men  of  gravity  do  not  even  condescend 
to  notice  But  then,  after  rubbing  my  forehead  awhile, 
What  harm  have  I  done,  thought  I,  in  giving  such  a  natural 
dischnrge  to  ray  resentment  ?  la  it  not  usual  to  confound  our 
bellies,  our  throats,  or  our  beads  when  they  ache  ?  Did  not 
Ulysses  quarrel  with  his  heart  ?  And  do  not  our  tragediane 
rail  at  their  eyea,  ns  if  they  imagined  they  could  hear  theia^ 
The  gouty  abuse  their  feet  or  their  hands,  the  blear-eyed  I 
eyes ;  and  those  who  have  often  hurt  their  toes,  vent  all  thdl 
iU-humour  ou  their  feet. 

Why  those  knit  brows,  ye  Catos  of  the  age  ? 
Can  plain  simplicity  provoke  your  rage? 
Outspoken  truth  becomes  a  writer  well ; 
What  Romans  do,  a  Roman  tongue  may  telL 
Who  is  a  stranger  to  the  joys  of  Venus  ? 
Is  dallying  in  bed  n  crime  so  heinous? 
Wise  Father  Epicurus  leUs  uf,  love 
Is  all  the  heaven  the  gods  possess  above. 

There  is  nothing  falser  than  the  stupid  prejudices  of  tin 
world,  nor  anything  sillier  than  affected  gravity. 


CHAPTER  XVr. 


LAUENTATIDHI    AMD    THBB&TS 


Aptkr  this  deekmalion  I  called  Giton  to  rae  and   said, 
"  Tell  me,  brother,  but  lell  me  honestly,  did  Ascyltos  offer 
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^violence  to  you  that  night  he  stole  you  from  me,  or  did  he 
behave  with  modesty  and  reserve?"  The  boy  touched  his 
eyes,  and  swore  solemnly  that  Aacylfoa  had  done  him  no 

violence.  [In  truth,  I  wns  so  oierwhelmed  by  my  misforlunes  Ihnl  I 
was  BometimeB  beside  myself,  and  knew  not  what  I  said.  But  nhy, 
thought  1,  recall  things  to  mind,  Ibo  ramembranco  of  whick  can  only  make 
me  uneaay  ?  After  this,  I  applied  nil  my  attenlion  lo  the  recovery  of  my 
lost  vigour.  I  reaoWed  oven  to  devola  myself  to  the  gods,  and  ftcpordingly 
I  went  lo  impioro  the  aid  of  Priapus.]  Happen  what  might,  I 
feigned  a  hopeful  countenance,  and  kneeling  at  the  door  of  the 
temple,  I  thus  implored  the  deity  in  ver^  : 

0  thou,  beloved  of  nymphs,  of  Bacchus  graced. 
Whom  o'er  the  groves  the  fair  Dione  placed  ; 
Thee  Lesbos,  blooming  Thasos  thee  adores, 
And  soft  Hypsepa  on  the  Lydian  shores, 

Joy  of  the  Dryads,  BaccbuB*  champion,  grant 
Relief  lo  me,  ihy  trembling  suppliant, 

1  kneel  not  here  with  guilty  hands,  bloodstiun'd  [ 
No  temples  of  the  gods  have  I  profaned ; 
Helpless  and  poor,  alas  I  I  fell  to  shame 

In  part  alone,  I  wns  not  all  to  blame. 
Want  pleads  its  own  excuse,  thy  vengeance  cease, 
Absolve  my  indigence,  and  grant  me  peace. 
And  when  kind  fortune  shall  my  wishes  bless, 
Rich  offerings  shall  my  grateful  thanks  espreas ; 
A  full-homed  goat,  the  pride  of  all  bis  breed, 
And  a  young  pig,  shall  on  thy  altars  bleed ; 
The  bowl  with  new-born  Bacchus  shall  be  orown'd. 
And  reeling  youths  shall  hymn  the  mystic  round. 
Whilst  I  was  thus  at  my  devotion,  and  sedulously  intent  on 
my  purpose,  an  old  woman  with  her  hair  in  disorder  and 
hideously  dressed  in  black,  entered  the  shrine,  laid  hold  on 
me,  and  dragged  me,  all.  trembling,   out  of  the  vestibule. 
"  What  witches,"  she  said,  "  have  devoured  your  manhood  ? 
What  filth,  or  what  carcase,  have  you  trod  upon  in  the  streets 
by  night?     You  could  not  so  much  as  acquit  yourself  to  the 
boy,  but  flabby  and  faint,  you  laboured  and  sweate 
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Jaded  horae  up-hill,  and  all  for  nothing.  And  nc 
with  your  own  delinquency,  you  have  brought  t 
auger  of  the  goda  upon  me ;  and  do  you  think  I 
make  you  smart  for  it  ?" 

Thus  saying,  slie  led  me  without  resistance 
priestess's  chamher,  threw  me  on  the  bed,  and  snatuhing  ■ 
eano  from  bctiind  the  door,  belaboured  me.  1  did  not  utter 
a  n-ord,  and  hud  not  the  cane  split  at  the  lirst  stroke,  and 
diminished  the  force  of  her  blows,  she  would  perhaps  have 
broken  my  arms  or  my  head.  I  groaned  piteously,  eapeciallj-— 
when  she  began  lo  tease  me  with  attempts  to  arouse  mj  V 
gour ;  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  hid  my  face  with  □ 
right  arm,  and  leaned  upon  the  pillow.  The  old  v 
wept  no  leas  bitlerly,  and  sitting  down  on  the  other  side  c 
the  bed,  began  with  a  shaky  voice  to  complain  that  she 
hail  lived  too  long.  At  last  the  priestess  came  in.  "  What 
brings  you  here  into  my  room,"  slic  said,  "  as  melancholy  as 
as  if  you  were  at  a  funeral  ?  And  that  too  on  a  holida^^ 
when  sorrow  itself  should  laugh." 

"  O  Qlnotbea,"  replied  the  other,  "  this  young  man  ] 
see  here  was  bom  under  an  evil  star ;  he  can't  dispose  of  h  _ 
goods  to  either  woman  or  boy.  Tou  never  saw  so  unfortunate 
a  man ;  he  baa  no  more  pith  in  him  than  a  bit  of  wet  leather. 
In  aliort,  you  may  guess  what  he  is,  who  could  rise  from 
Circe's  bed  without  having  tasted  pleasure." 

Upon  this  CEnothea  sat  down  between  us,  and  nodding  hexM 
head  awhile,  "I  am  the  only  one,"  said  she,  "that  know* 
how  to  cure  that  malady;  and  that  you  may  not  suppose  I 
don't  know  what  I  am  about,  I  ask  to  have  the  young  n 
sleep  one  night  with  me,  and  see  if  I  don't  make  that  ai 
as  stiff  as  horn!" 

Through  the  wide  world  all  things  obey  my  power; 
My  voice  can  wither  every  vernal  flower ; 
Can  pour  from  desert  rocks  a  Nile-like  tide, 
And  make  the  tumult  of  the  waves  subside^ 
The  Zephyrs  breathless  fall  before  my  feet  i 
And  headlong  torrents,  when  I  bid,  retreat. 
I  quench  the  tiger's  rage,  the  dragon's  fire; 
Slight  efforts  these ;  still  greater  feats  admire. 
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The  Moon  deHcends  my  magic  verse  to  hear, 

And  Sol  his  chariot  backward  rollB  in  fear. 

Such  power  have  charms  !  By  cliarma  the  Colchian  maid 

The  fiery  bulla  subdued;  by  charms  betray'd, 

Ulysses'  comrades  into  brutes  most  vile 

Saw  themselves  changed  in  Circe's  fatal  isle. 

Proteus  assumes  what  shape  soe'er  he  please ; 

And  I,  imbued  in  equal  mysteries. 

Can  plant  proud  Ida's  forest  in  the  deep. 

And  make  strange  fountains  on  its  summit  weep. 

I  shuddered  with  affright  tn  hear  her  profess  such  marvel- 
lous things,  and  began  to  look  very  earnestly  at  old  Prosele- 
no9.  "  Come  then,  CEnothea,"  she  cried,  "  set  about  your 
potent  work."  Then  carefully  washing  her  hands,  she  lay 
down  on  the  bed,  and  kissed  me  again  and  again. 

CEnothea  placed  an  old  table  on  the  middle  of  the  altar, 
filled  it  with  hve  coals,  and  then  patched  up  with  pitch  an- 
other damaged  antiquity,  a  wooden  bowl.  Her  next  act  was  to 
replace  in  the  smoky  wall  a  nail  which  she  had  pulled  out  in 
reaching  down  the  howh  Then  putting  on  a  square  mantle, 
ahe  set  a  great  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  with  a  fork  drew  out 
of  her  cupboard  a  cloth  containing  her  provision  of  beans 
and  an  old  piece  of  a  pig's  cheek,  with  the  marks  of  a  thou- 
sand cuts  upon  it.  She  untied  the  cloth,  shook  out  part  of 
the  beans  on  the  table,  and  ordered  me  to  strip  them  speedily. 
I  obeyed,  and  separated  the  grains  from  their  filthy  pods  with 
a  careful  hand ;  but  she,  chiding  my  slowness,  snatched  them 
from  me,  and  cleverly  stripping  off  the  pods  with  her  teeth, 
spat  them  out  on  the  floor  like  dead  flies.  The  ingenuity 
of  poverty  is  wonderful,  and  there  is  a  knack  in  everything. 

[TliB  pricBlcss  appeared  bo  great  a  loter  of  Ihis  virlue,  Chat  it  was  emi- 
nent in  everything  about  hei,  and  bei  dwelling  in  particutai  was  a  very 
■hrine  of  povDrty.) 

Here  shone  no  ivory  roofs  inlaid  with  gold. 
No  marble  floor  press'd  the  deluded  mould ; 
But  banded  sheafs  of  empty  Ceres,  laid 
On  hurdled  boughs,  the  humble  covering  made. 


H4 

Uefe  Mft^BB  oiiigs  ID  homelj  order  stood, 
j^  ^mt  a  pitcher  from  the  licopid  flood  ; 
^nA  hafci^  MTtben  mugs  or  rude  design, 
j[a|  ^  (H  cuk  crasted  with  le«s  of  wine. 
JW  «ilk  mn  Binhbled  mud,  heap'd  up  in  haste, 
.  0^  Bifct  tbe  reed  and  bulrush  droop'd,  disgrac«d- 

■  ^  iat  K  amoky  pole  was  stung 
f  W^im  ml»  M  nde,  on  which  its  treasures  hung  ; 
1  whher'd  savory  dangled  down, 
VM  tiipci  disposed  in  many  a  rural  crown. 
k  wek  a  tot  waa  Theseus  entcrtain'd, 
I  JmI  HMilB  immortal  honour  gain'd  ; 

I,  who  sang  in  happier  days, 
h  ibt  theme  of  wonder  and  of  praise. 
k  ^ftving  shelled  the  beans]  and  eaten  a  ntorsel  or 
m^4f  ikt  f*C^  dieek,  went  to  replace  the  remainder,  whichi 
^^j|ft^  tt  Wwlfi  with  her  fork  in  the  cupboard  ;  when.' 
^«riM*  iIm'  <"t  which  she  was  mounted  broke  down  unde^ 
^n«tfe  >tw  k«r  against  the  altar.  The  kettle  was  broken, 
^^  ^M  vbH&  kad  just  begun  to  bum  up,  waa  put  out ;  her 
^l«  w  W«t  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  brand,  and  her 
^»  W^jitead  aU  over  with  the  ashes  raised  by  her  fall 

(tei^at  <y^  kt  ■>  knrry,  and  set  the  old  woman  on  her  legs, 
4t^  vStaM  Wlftkinr  at  her  accident ;  and  she  inmiediatelj 
^  <^»><M»k  tewh  fire  from  the  neighbourhood,  that  nothing 
•U|^1^Mt4  ll#  nerifioe.  As  I  then  advanced  to  the  door 
^^^  It^h  wMmly  three  holy  geese,  which  as  I  suppose 
^■M  aWHiHMil  to  be  tud  by  the  old  woman  about  noon, 
1^1^  MM  wk  Hti  put  me  in  a  flurry,  besetting  me  with 
^M  uilr  Mkil  MMkhng.  One  of  them  tore  my  tunic,  tuio- 
ihK  ^im  MmI  ■Invt**'  "  '"/  shoe-strings  ;  a  third,  the  leader 
m1  liiiicaiM  v(  A»  MiAtughl,  hod  the  audacity  to  worry  iny 
W  »lt;.  S-i  *ir^NJ  WH-  Thinking  it  no  time  to  trifle,  I 
H^•,  l<,;i  of  the  (able,  and  belaboured  the 

^,  ,.-iitt'ut  with  a  slight  blow,  I  avenged 

^,  '.l>t>  goose. 

^,^  ..v.,  -..-  j-'i>  llwruleen  art  subdued, 
I.  filthy,  poisonous  brood. 
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That  on  Phineus'  board  dropp'd  pestilence, 
Till  the  wingfd  brothers  drove  them  shrieking  thence. 
The  heavens  were  startled  at  their  clamorous  flight, 
And  backward  seem'd  to  roll  in  wild  affright. 

J  left  him  sprawling  ;  the  other  two,  having  picked  up  the 
beans  that  lay  scattered  over  the  floor,  and  having  lost  their 
leader  aa  I  presume,  returned  into  the  temple,  when  I,  exulting 
in  my  prey  and  my  vengeance,  threw  the  slaughtered  gooee 
behind  the  bed,  washed  the  alight  wound  in  my  leg  with 
vinegar,  and  for  fear  of  a  scolding  resolved  to  be  off.  I 
gathered  up  my  clothes  and  set  about  my  departure,  but  had 
not  reached  the  threshold  when  I  saw  (Enothea  coming  back 
with  an  earthen  pot  full  of  fire.  I  retreated  therefore,  and 
throwing  down  my  clothes,-  planted  myself  at  the  entry,  as  if 
I  stood  there  impatiently  awaiting  her  return.  She  heaped 
her  fire  on  some  broken  reeds,  put  some  sticks  upon  it,  and 
began  to  excuse  herself  fur  staying  so  long  ;  telling  me  that 
her  friend  would  not  let  her  go  until  she  had  drained  three 
cups  according  to  custom.  "But  what  have  you  been  doing 
in  my  absence?"  she  said  ;  "and  where  are  the  heans  ?" 

Conceiving  that  I  had  done  a  very  laudable  deed,  I  gave 
ler  a  description  of  the  whole  battle,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
her  grief,  I  presented  the  goose  to  her  as  a.  compensation  for 
her  loss.'  But  when  the  old  woman  saw  its  carcase,  she  ^el 
up  such  an  outcry  you  would  have  thought  the  geese  were 
come  in  again.  Bewildered  and  astonished  at  being  thought 
criminal  upon  such  novel  grounds,  I  asked  her  why  she  w&s 
90  angry,  and  why  she  pitied  the  goose  rather  than  me, 

"  You  dare  to  speak,  villain?"  she  cried,  clapping  her  handji. 
"Yon  know  not  wliiit  an  enormous  crime  you  have  committed. 
Ton  have  killed  the  delight  of  Friapus,  a  goose,  the  darhng  of 
all  matrons.  And,  to  let  you  know  it  is  no  trifle,  if  the  ma- 
gistrates come  to  know  of  it,  you  will  go  to  the  cross.  You 
have  polluted  with  blood  my  domicile,  which  was  never  pro- 
faned before  this  day ;  and  you  have  done  what  is  enough  to 

Aa  a  compmialifm  for  her  &»».]  That  is  to  eny,  the  loss  nf  Ihe 
beiuia;  eo  AntoiiiDB  underaumda  llie  passage.  The  French  tmnslalor 
(Niaard'a  edition]  m&kes  it  mean  :  Id  order  lo  nil  shun  her  grief  for  Uie 
'~u  of  the  goose  1  liad  killed,  I  offered  to  rtplace  it  with  another. 
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put  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  that  has  a  spite  against  me  to 
turn  me  out  of  the  priesthood." 

Trembling  she  apote,  and  in  her  wild  despair, 
She  tore  her  cheeks,  and  pluck'd  her  silver  hair. 
With  no  dry  eyes  did  she  her  case  deplore  ; 
As  down  the  hills  the  rapid  torrents  pour 
When  Auster  with  indulgent  softness  blows, 
Unlocks  the  streams,  and  mells  the  niountiun  saowa  ; 
So  down  her  cheeks  a  flood  of  sorrow  roll'd, 
And  sighs  and  sobs  her  bosom's  angubb  told. 

"  Do  not  cry  and  roar,"  said  I,  "  I  beseech  you ;  in  plac« 
of  your  goose  I  will  give  you  an  ostrich."  But  she  still  sat 
upon  the  bed,  stunning  me  with  fresh  lamentations  over  the 
death  of  her  goose.  Meanwhile  Pi-oaelenos  came  in  with  the 
materials  for  the  sacrifice;  when  seeing  the  slaughtered  gooae, 
and  inquiring  the  cause  of  her  friend's  distress,  she  herself 
begaa  to  cry  still  more  bitterly,  and  to  pity  me,  as  if  I  had 
killed  my  own  father,  and  not  a  public  goose.  Tired  of  this 
tedious  scene,  "  I  beseech  you,"  said  I,  "  might  I  not  purchase 
expiation  for  a  price,  though  I  were  the  aggressor,  and  had  eveu 
committed  homicide  ?  See,  here  are  two  gold  pieces,  with 
which  you  may  buy  both  gods  and  geese." 

"  Forgive  me,  youag  man,"  said  CEnothea,  "  as  soon  as  she 
set  eyes  on  them,  I  am  anxious  on  your  account;  and  that  is 
a  proof  of  affection,  not  of  malice.  So  we  will  take  care  that 
nobody  knows  of  this  matter.  Only  do  you  pray  to  the  gods 
to  parfoQ  what  you  have  done." 

Whoe'er  has  magic  gold,  secure  may  sail 
Where'er  he  please,  he's  lord  of  fortune's  gale  ; 
May  in  a  Danae's  arms  be  blest  as  Jove, 
And  make  her  father  pander  to  his  love. 
He  may  turn  poet,  orator,  what  not  ? 
When  lie  harangues,  old  Cato  is  forgot. 
A  lawyer  is  he  ?  All  in  him  behold 
What  Servius  and  what  Labeo  were  of  old. 
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In  abort,  whea  of  the  money  you  're  posBeae'd, 

Tou  need  but  wish;  you've  Jove  within  your  chest. 

Meanwhile  the  hustling  priestess  placed  a  howl  of  wine 
under  my  hands,  made  me  spread  my  fingers  evenly,  and 
purified  them  with  leeks  and  pnraley ;  then  she  threw  filberts 
into  the  wine,  muttering  some  mystic  words,  and  as  tbey  sank, 
or  swam,  so  she  drew  her  prognostics.  But  I  knew  well  that 
the  blind  nuts,  which  were  filled  with  air,  floated  on  the  sur- 
*  face,  and  those  which  had  full  and  sound  kernels,  naturally 
eank  to  the  bottom.  Then  she  applied  herself  to  the  goose, 
opened  ils  breast,  and  drawing  out  a  lusty  liver,  predicted 
from  it  my  future  fortune.  Nay,  that  no  vestige  of  my  crime 
might  remain,  she  cut  up  the  goose,  and  putting  it  on  a,  spit, 
prepared  a  dainty  banquet  for  tbe  person  whom  a  little  before 
she  devoted  to  death. 

Meanwhile  draughts  of   pure  wine  went  merrily  round, 

[and  the  two  old  women  joyfully  doToared  the  goose  tlley  eo  Intely  la- 
d.  Atler  this  tEnothea,  irho  was  half  drunk,  turned  [o  me  and 
'Now  ve  must  accomplish  our  mysteries,  in  order  that  you  may 
!r  your  strenglb ;"  and  forthwith]  she  produced  an  emblem  of 
Priapus,  which  she  smeared  with  a  miiture  of  oil,  ground 
pepper,  and  bruised  neille-seeds,  and  began  to  insert  it  by 
The  merciless  old  woman  then  greased  the 
inside  of  my  thighs  n'ith  the  same  composition  ;  nest  she 
mixed  nasturtium  juice  with  southernwood,  and  having  bathed 
my  foreparts,  she  took  a  bunch  of  green  nettles,  and  gently 
whipped  my  belly  all  over  below  the  navel.  Feeling  the  net- 
tles burn  me,  I  took  to  my  heels ;  the  old  women  made  after 
me  with  all  their  might;  and  though  disordered  with  wine 
and  last,  they  took  the  same  direction  and  followed  mo  throogh 
three  streets,  crying,  Stop  thief  !  I  escaped,  however, 
t  without  making  all  my  toes  bloody  in  ray  headlong 
flight. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
j  roLTJcmi  tauLOQCiwB  on  his  misfortunes  and  on  circe's  beauty— 

CEBlSi  TWtna  HIM  WITH  HER  PASSION — PHILUMENB  COMMITS  HEB 
CMlUttE'  T©  T«H  CARE  OF  SUMOLPUS — POLTJBNOS  EXPOSTULATES  WITH 
^f.|f(l{j^[^t>-TWl  LATTER  INSERTS  AN  ODD  CLAUSE  IN  HIS  WILL — DIS- 
fyUfffiy  <W  CANNIBALISM — EUMOLPUS  IS  DISCOVERED  TO  BE  A  CHEAT, 
aS£1i  »  nOWLATBD  BT  THE  CROTONIANS. 

PITscy  I  f«t  kune,  I  was  so  fatigued  that  I  immediately  went  to  bed; 
)«ii  1  .untttf  wt  sleep ;  for  all  my  misfortunes  thronged  together  on  my 
inHid.  «»2  idk<tinf  how  incomparably  wretched  I  was,  I  exclaimed, 
•  1)^  iiK  V'^itune  always  persecuted  me  enough,  but  that  she  must  needs 
,^l  ^.^m^  ^  Wr  aid  to  torment  me  the  more  ?  Wretch  thai  I  am ! 
f  i«liiw  «»i  Lc*^  «>o^  Mxdte  their  forces  for  my  destruction.  Cruel  Love 
Hiiiw4:  h»«r(«r  spared  me*  whether  I  love  or  am  loved,  I  am  tortured. 
7V!v  r-  0«;^  now ;  she  dotes  on  me  and  never  ceases  to  tease  me. 
Vji^  A«K^  Olanrsis  who  at  first  loathed  your  humble  condition, 
K  N«  )^«^  ^^  following  it  at  the  hazard  of  her  life;  [for 
vtun  tN-  ^«^«N<M(4  ^^  ^c  most  solemn  oaths  when  she  discovered  to  me 
^  ij^jiron  writer  passion.  But  Circe  possesses  me  wholly :  all  others 
jj,y,t^     \»i  uideed  who  is  so  charming  as  she  ?] 

>^%>K(  >««»  Ariadne  or  Leda  compared  to  her?  What 
fHHM^  <<^<t^^^^  Venus  herself?  Paris  himself,  when  he  judged 
^Tmjqifc  ^  nY;id  goddesses,  bad  he  seen  her  sparkling  eyes, 
w<<^  |«*^y>^ifemficed  to  her  both  bis  Helen  and  the  goddesses. 
>;^A^  ^  Va  «A^wt^  to  kiss  that  mouth,  to  press  to  mine  that 
Km^X^  Vi»i^  vj&vine  bosom,  mj  bodily  powers  would  perhaps 
^H%«^>*  V  «»(  lW»  parts  would  revive  which  now  He  in  a 
t-i»V»it>.'>tf^  ^((^'^  uiom,  I  believe,  by  witchcraft.  No  scorns 
^  ^1^,,^  ^ugtit  w^  exhaust  my  patience :  that  I  have  been 
\4i^M^  ^  ^»f^iby^;  tbat  I  bave  been  kicked  out  is  a  joke; 
^  ^  ^»^  V  iwMred  to  favour: 

V>;«^%^  iN*  tb^Y  *tar-bright  eyes  illume ; 
>!^^>.  ^^\wMit4e  l^y  «eck  perfume ; 
Vnv  V^^  t^*a  bumish'd  gold  thy  tresses  flow ; 
1  \>  VsK>^<i  KpA  ^ith  finest  crimson  glow ; 
Vw*si>*a^  ^\HttA  sublime  thy  bosom's  white ; 
Visi . WHA  v>r*c^  ad^wrus  thee  for  delight. 


Each  goddess'  boasted  charms  in  thine  we  see, 
And  vflnquiah'd  Venus  yields  the  prize  to  thee. 
Thy  hands  are  silver,  and  with  amorous  pride 
The  silken  threads  through  thy  soft  fingers  glide ; 
Thy  feet,  too  lovely  e'er  to  kiss  the  ground, 
From  no  invidious  pehblet  fear  a  wound; 
Oa  beds  of  lilies  even  you  may  walk, 
Nor  with  your  light  step  crush  one  tender  stalk. 
Let  costly  gems  be  meaner  beauties'  care, 
No  gauds  you  need  to  seem  surpassing  fair. 
Some  blemish  fancy  finds  in  all  we  view, 
But  envy's  self  can't  mend  a  charm  in  you. 
Could  they  but  hear  the  magic  of  your  tongue. 
Sirens  and  Muses  both  would  cease  their  song. 
But  oh  how  dangerous  the  sweet  accenta  prove 
When  every  one  wings  the  keen  dart  of  Love ! 
A  deadly  wound  is  rankling  in  my  heart ; 
No  herbs  can  cure  me,  nor  the  surgeon's  art  ; 
Tour  lips  alone  my  anguish  can  control, 
And  still  the  wild  disorders  of  my  soul. 
Hack  me  no  longer  ;  let  me  not  be  slain. 
The  victim  of  your  beauty  and  disdain  ; 
Or  if  too  much  this  fond  request,  yet  grant 
The  dying  prayer  of  your  poor  suppliant. 
Embrace  me  when  I'm  dead,  with  pitying  arras, 
And  I  shall  soon  revive  to  bless  your  charms,' 

'  Candida  sidereis  ardoscunl  lumina  flammia, 
Fundunl  colla  rosos,  et  tediL  dinibus  aurum, 
Mellea  purpuieum  depromunC  ora  ruboiem, 
Lacleaqne  admixluB  sab1imB.t  pectors.  sanguis, 
Ac  tolui  libi  seivit  honor,  fomtaque  deanun 
Fulges,  et  Veneram  raeleati  oorporo  yincis. 
Argeato  aUt  facta  muiiu,  digitisqus  teoallia 
Seiica  flla  Uahens,  pielioao  Blamine  ludis. 
Fluita  decGOa  modicoa  nescit  calcaic  lapUloa, 
Et  dura  Isdi  sceliu  est  leEligia  terra  : 
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[Thiu  IhiafciTij  npon  ihe  lovelj  Circe,  mj  imagiiiaUoii  bee 
ciuil  ihai]  I  dUorder«d  &II  my  bed  in  the  ardoiir  with  whiehj 
cUsped   U   imigiuMy   Circe.      [But  being  Blill  powerles 
ptiwncc.  ■od  bcgw)  to  accute  tlie  cruel  dirinily  Ihot  had  enchanted  H 
At  lul  tTcoDMting  how  tnuij  uirieiil  heroei  had  feit  Lhe  anger  of  < 
IK<di.  I  dcn<vl  some  cvmforl  (torn  their  miilortiniea,  aad  thus  broke  on 

Not  I  alone  immortal  wrath  have  felt ; 

Fiercely  with  others  too  the  gods  have  dealt. 

Compell'd  by  Juno  and  his  rigorous  fate, 

Alcides  bent  beneath  the  starry  weight ; 

Nor  was  her  rage  at  impioua  Pelias  vain ; 

By  sudden  war  Laomedon  was  slain ; 

Four  vengeful  gods  'gainst  Telephus  engaged  ; 

And  angry  Neptune  'gainst  Ulysses  raged. 

I  also,  or  on  land,  or  Nereus"  flood. 

By  Btern  PrJapus'  vengeance  am  pur3ued. 
(I  ptMcd  a  wretched,  anxiomi  night,  and  as  sooa  as  it  was  day,  Gitc 
win  bad  heaid  of  my  comiag  home  to  bed,  entered  my  chamber,  v/bt 
tAngrieroua  oomplainls  of  my  licenliaus  life,  he  told  me  that  ail  l 
liiiiiwJiiill  Mmplained  loudly  of  my  behuTlour,  in  absenling  myself  aim! 
(Mlndji  from  the  busiQesa  of  the  houBobold,  and  that  the  intrigue  I  « 

Ipsa  tuos  cum  ferro  veli^  per  lilia  greesua, 
Nulli  stemuatUT  levicri  pondere  flores. 
Gullura  nunc  alin  m^nis  monilibus  oment, 
Aut  gCDUUBS  aptent  capili ;  lu  sola  placers 
Vel  spoliala.  poles.    Null!  laudabile  lolum  : 
In  te  concta  ptobal,  si  qnisquam  cemere  poseil. 
Sitcnum  cuitus  et  dulcia  pleulra  1'haliiB 
Ad  TDcem  lacuigse,  leor,  qus  mella  propigas 
Dulcia.  et  in  tniseroa  letum  jaculares  amorifl. 
Cor  gnie  lulnus  alit,  uullo  aanabile  feiro, 
S«d  tua  Ubn  mED  sa^vum  de  corde  dolorem 
Dvpelltnt,  morbumque  snim^  medicaminis  hujuj 
Curt  fugel.  aec  lanla  piitres  riolentia  uenog 
Dinecel.  alque  tUED  muriai  pro  trimine  canssn. 
Sod  li  hoc  gruide  pulas,  aallem  concede  precanti, 
Ut  jam  dcfunclum  niTpis  ambire  lacerlis 
Digneris,  Tilamquo  mihi  post  I'ala  redueas. 
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I    pursuing  might  chance  lo  prnse  mj  ruin.     Finding  ho  wbb  no  sfrnnper 
I    to  ray  affairs,  I  surmised  that  some  one  had  been  to  Ihe  house  lo  inquire 
dboiit  me;  nnd  therefore]  I   asked   Giton  whether  any  one  had 
come  in  quest  of  me. 

"  Not  to-day,"  he  replied ;  "  but  yesterday  there  came  a 
very  well  dressed  woman,  who  after  a  long  converaation,  in 
which  she  bored  me  with  her  inquiaitivenesa  about  you, 
ended  by  saying  that  you  deserved  punishment,  and  that  you 
would  suffer  servile  chastisement,  if  the  peraoii  you  had 
wronged  persisted  in  his  complaint,"  [This  news  tonnented  mo 
exceedingly,  and  I  agnin  launched  out  into  inveclires  ngainsi  fortune.] 

I  had  not  yet  ended  my  ejaculations,  when  Chrysis  came  in, 
and  throwing  herself  upon  me,  smothered  me  with  kisses, 
crying  out,  "  At  last  1  have  got  you,  my  heart's  desire !  my 
love !  my  delight !  Never  will  you  quench  this  fire  of  mine, 
but  with  my  blood." 

[I  was  very  much  disconcerted  by  this  wanlonnesB,  and  gave  Chrysis  all 
tbe  fair  words  I  could  to  get  rid  of  hpr;  for  I  was  afraid  lest  in  the  excess 
of  her  fondness  she  should  make  herself  heard  by  Eumolpus,  who  was  so 
puffed  up  with  his  good  fortune  that  he  began  to  behave  like  a  master  in 
;  Iheretore  I  used  erery  arliiica  lo  calm  her  down,  pretended  love, 
whispered  soft  things,  and  in  sliurt  played  Ihe  part  of  a  lover  so  cleverly 
6iai  she  believed  me  one;  representing  to  her  how  dangerous  it  would  be 
IS  both  should  she  be  found  in  my  room,  for  our  master  Eumolpus 
punished  even  the  least  offence.  Ou  hearing  this  sho  left  me  at  once, 
■e  haste  because  she  saw  Giton  reluming,  who  had  quitted 
ihe  room  shortly  before  she  came  in.    She  was  hardly  gone  when] 

One  of  our  newly-hired  servants  ran  in,  and  told  me  that 
our  lord  was  highly  displeased  at  my  two  days'  absence  from 
duty  ;  and  he  advised  by  all  means  to  invent  some  plausible 
excuse  ;  for  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  slorm  of  wrath 
should  subside  without  a  shower  of  blows. 

[Giton  saw  I  was  so  vexed  that  he  said  nothing  Id  me  about  the  woman. 
He  talked  only  of  Eumolpus,  and  advised  me  to  joke  with  him  lather  than 
m  the  matter.  I  look  the  advice,  and  appeared  before 
the  old  man  with  so  gay  an  air,  thai  instead  of  giving  me  a  stem  recep- 
n  to  rally  me  on  tlie  success  of  my  amours,  and  praised  the 
d^ance  of  my  llgure  and  my  address  which  found  such  favour  among 
the  ladies.  "It  is  notnnknowata  me,"  he  said,  "thai  you  are  passionately 
lored  by  a  very  beeatitul  woman.    Now  this  may  be  of  use  (o  us  on 
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II ;  therefoto,  Eocolpins,  pUy  the  lover's  j» 

e  lo  ausuuD  lliat  wlucli  1  have  tiaamed.." 

\e  lis  was  yet  speaking,  in  came]  a  matron  of  the  first  &■  ' 
I,  natned  Philumene,  who  had  often  used  her  chance 
with  Buccesa  to  fish  for  legacies,  and  who  aaw  being  old  ssil 
past  her  bloom,  thrust  her  son  and  daughter  before  oli! 
men  who  had  no  children,  and  thus  continued  her  old 
trade  through  these  saccessors.  This  woman  then  came  lu 
Ruoiolpus,  to  commend  her  children  to  hia  wisdom,  and 
conunit  herself  and  her  hopes  to  hia  goodness  ;  declaring  iv: 
was  the  only  man  in  the  world  to  form  the  minds  of  jouog 
people  by  the  dtuly  inculcation  of  wholesome  precepts ;  and 
that  in  fine  she  would  leave  her  children  in  Eumolpus's  house 
that  they  might  learn  from  his  lips,  and  so  acquire  tbe  most 
precious  heritage  that  could  be  bestowed  on  youth.  Nor  was 
she  worse  than  her  word,  but  leaving  a  very  pretty  girl  with 
her  brother,  a  stripling,  went  out  under  pretence  of  going  to 
the  temple  to  perform  Eicr  devotions.  i 

Enmolpus,  who  was  so  continent  that  even  I  was  a  boy  jfM 
bis  eyes,  lost  no  time  in  inviting  the  girl  to  sacrifice  to  VeMH 
Callipyge.  But  he  had  told  everybody  that  he  was  sduqH 
and  crippled  in  the  loins,  and  if  he  did  not  fully  keep  up  the 
pretence,  he  ran  great  risk  of  ruining  the  whole  drama.  Itnque 
ut  constaret  mendacio  fides,  puellam  quidem  exoravit  ut  sederet 
supra  commendatam  bonitatem,  Coraci  autem  imperavit  nt 
lectum,  in  quo  ipse  jacebat,  subiret,  positisque  in  pavimento 
manibus,  dominum  lurabis  auis  ctimmoveret.  Ille  lento  parebat 
tmperio,  puellieque  artificium  pari  motu  remunerabat.  Cum 
ergo  res  ad  effectum  spectaret,  clara  Eumolpua  voce  exhor- 
tabatar  Coraca,  ut  spisaaret  offlcium.  Sic  inter  mercenarinm 
amicamque  positua  senex,  veluti  oscillatione  ludebat.  Hoc 
semel  ilerumque  ingeoti  risu,  etiam  suo,  Eumolpus  fecerat. 
Itaque  ego  quoque,  ne  desidia  consuetudinem  perderem,  dum 
frater  aororis  sure  automata  per  cloatellum  miratur,  access! 
tentaturus  an  pateretur  injuriain.  Nee  se  rejiciebat  a  blan- 
ditiis  doctisaimua  puer,  aed  numen  inimicum  ibi  quoque  inveni. 
[However,  I  waa  not  so  much  concerned  at  this  failure  Ba  at  those  I  had 
BuQered  before,  for  soon  afler  my  vigour  returned,  and  finding  myself  in 
a  mora  efficient  condition,  I  exclaimed,]  "It  is  the  celestili  gods 
who  have  made  me  entire  again ! "  Mercury,  who  conveys  and 


re-conveya  souls,  has  by  his  bounty  restored  to  m 
unfriendly  hand  had  deprived  me  of.  Ijook  here  I  you  see  I 
pleasingly  endowed  than  Prolesilaua  or  any  other 
hero  of  yore  ?  Saying  thia  I  lifted  up  my  tunic,  and  showed 
myself  to  Eumolpus  in  all  my  glory.  At  first  he  started  back 
in  astonishment,  then,  the  better  to  convince  himself,  he  felt 
with  both  hands  the  pledge  of  the  goodness  of  the  gods. 

[This  great  blessmg  reviving  my  mirtti,  we  laughed  heoitily  at  Philu- 
meaa'a  cmming,  and  at  the  expertness  of  her  children  ia  thcii  trade, 
vhieli  vould  avail  them  little  with  ua ;  for  it  was  plain  the  had  put  tlie 
bo;'  and  girl  into  our  hands  otily  with  the  hope  of  mhcritiiig  a  fortune. 
Beflectiug  on  this  sordid  method  of  circumventing  childless  age,  I  took 
occasion  to  reinBrk  on  our  own  predicanienl,  and  I  warned  Eutaoipus 
that  in  biting  the  biters  be  might  be  bitten  at  last.  The  least  indiseretiait 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  servants  might  ruin  us.] 

And  trust  me,  every  mouth  of  human  mould, 

Much  sooner  than  a  secret,  fire  can  hold ; 

For  whatsoe'er  in  secrets  you  confide. 

Straight  flies  abroad,  exulting  far  and  wide. 

While  such  additions  the  prouii  wonder  swell, 

Aa  burthen  even  Fame  herself  to  tell. 

Thus  Midas'  ears  were  whisper'd  to  the  ground  ; 

The  impatient  earth  straight  quicken'd  at  the  sound. 

And  every  murmuring  reed,  with  vocal  tongue, 

Cried,  Midas'  ears  are  as  an  ass's  long.' 

[All  onr  actions,  I  cried,  must  be  governed  by  prudence.] 

Socrates,  who  in  the  opinion  of  gods  and  men  was  the  wisest 

of  mortals,  used  to  boast  that  he  had  never  looked  into  a 

tavern,  nor  allowed  himself  to  be  present  at  any  tumultuous 

'  Nam  citiu9  flammas  mortales  ore  tenebuni, 
Qaam  secrela  legant.    Quidi^uid  dimittia  in  aula, 
ElHuit,  et  anbitis  lumoiibuii  oppida  pulaat. 
Nee  satis  est  vulgasse  iidsm  :  simulattus  exit 
Pioditionis  opus,  famamqiie  onoTsie  laborat. 
Sic  commissa  verens,  avidus  reserare  minister, 
Fodjt  humum,  regisque  patentea  prodidit  auras. 
Concepit  nam  terra  aonos,  calamique  loquentea, 
Inienere  Midam,  qualcm  naTiaveral  index. 
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asfcaibly.  So  incomparably  expedient  it  is  aln^ya  to  tike 
L'oungel  of  wisdom.  What  I  say  is  certain ;  nor  are  any  mea 
more  liable  to  mischances  than  those  who  covet  what  beloa^ 
to  others.  How  should  Tagaboads  and  swindlers  live  unl^ 
they  were  HomeUmes  to  abake  a  purse  or  a  jingling  bag  of 
money  in  the  ears  of  the  crowd  by  way  of  bait  ?  Aa  dumb 
fiah  are  taken  with  aometbing  they  can  eat,  so  men  are  not  tu 
be  caught  by  empty  hopes,  without  something  solid.  The 
ship  is  not  come  from  Africa,  with  your  money  and  your 
retinue,  as  you  promised.  I  perceive  that  our  exhausted  for- 
tune-buDters  begin  to  stint  their  liberality,  and  If 
mistaken,  if  Fortune  has  not  already  begun  to  repent  of  h 
faYOurs  to  us. 

["  I  have  deriaed  a  method,"  «aid  Eumolpixs,  "  which  wi[|  sorely  pi 
plei  those  fellows ;"  aod  tjiking  bh  tablets  out  of  his  scrip,  he  read  9 
lait  tesluneotary  diieelioiis,  u  faUows:] 

"All  who  have  legacies  bequeathed  them  by  my  will,  ig 
"  freedmen  excepted,  receive  them  on  this  condition,  that  tT 
"  cut  my  body  in  pieces  and  eat  it  in  the  sight  of  the  peojij 
"  Nor  need  they  be  inordinately  shocked  at  this  prop« 
"  since  we  know  that  to  this  day  it  is  a  custom  in  si 
"  tries  for  tbe  dead  to  be  eaten  by  their  relations,  for  which 
"  reason  the  sick  are  often  chided  for  spoiling  their  flesb  by 
"  lingering  too  long.  I  put  tny  friends  in  mind  of  this,  that 
"  they  may  not  refuse  compliance  with  my  last  desires,  but 
"  devour  my  body  with  the  same  good  will  as  they  wished  t 
"breath  out  of  it." 

[Whilst  Eumolpiia  was  readinB  this  first  article,  some  of  his  mc 
ma.te  (Kenda  entered  the  room,  and  seeing  the  will  in  his  band,  ea 
entreated  be  woald  impart  the  contents  to  them.    He  complied  a 
and  read  the  document  lo  them   from  beginning  to  end.     When  t 
heard  the  clause  iniperalirel<p  directing  tbat  his  body  abould  be  eata 
they  were  greatly  cast  down  by  so  estraordinaiy  a  provision,]  hut  ti 
great  repute  of  his  wealth  blinded  the  eyes  and  souls  of  UtoJ 
wretches,  [and  ihay  were  so  uroutliiiig  in  his  preseoce  that  Ibey  dm 
nut  complain.   One  of  thEm,  howEvor,  named]  Gorgias,  was  ready  tO'J 
comply,   [piovided  he  had  not  too  long  to  wait.    To  this  Eumolpnav 
replied :]  M 

"  I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  otM 
your  stomach ;  it  will  obey  orders,  if  you  promise  it  a  profuBi<^W 
of  good  thiogs  in  compensation  for  a  moment's  disgust. 
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only  shutting  yoar  eyes,  and  fancying  instead  of  man's  flesh 
you  are  eating  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces.  Besides,  we 
shall  find  some  condiment  to  correct  the  flavour ;  indeed  no 
flesh  pleases  by  itself,  but  must  be  altered  in  some  way  by  art, 
BO  aa  to  be  reconciled  to  the  repugnant  stomach.  If  you  will 
haveexamples  in  point,  the  Saguntiaes,  when  besieged  hy  Han- 
nibal, ale  human  bodies,  jet  without  the  hopes  of  an  inherit- 
ance. The  Ferusians  did  the  same  in  the  extremity  of  fomino, 
and  all  they  sought  from  dining  in  that  manner  was  to  escape 
starvation.  When  Numantia  was  taken  by  Scipio,  mothers 
were  found  with  their  children  half  eaten  in  their  arms. 
[In  line,  since  it  is  onlj'  lie  Ihought  of  ealing  man's  flesh  Umt  can  causa 
disgust,  you  will  alrive  with  all  your  might  to  ovetcema  this  repugnance, 

"  at  yon  may  receiTs  the  immense  legacies  I  hequeath  you." 

Eumolpus  deliyered  these  shameless  eitravagances  with  so  Utile  cii- 
ounupection,  that  our  legacy  huntera  began  to  distrust  his  promises,  and 
immediately  scmtinizing  our  words  and  actions  more  closel;,  their  sna- 
grew  willi  tlieir  observolions,  and  at  last  they  set  us  down  for 
vagabonds  and  swindlers  ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  some 
strangers  to  whom  we  happened  (o  be  known.  Thereupon  those  whiise 
purses  had  smarted  most  for  our  entertainment,  resolved  to  seize  UB  and 
take  their  just  revenge.  But  Chrysis,  who  was  privy  to  all  the  inU:igueB 
afoot,  ^ve  me  notice  of  what  the  Crolonians  intended  for  us.  This  90 
terrified  me  that  I  immediately  made  olT  with  Giton,  leaving  Eumolpus 
days  afierwards  we  learned  that  the  Crolonians, 
enraged  at  the  old  rogue's  having  lived  so  long  and  so  sumptuously  at  their 
had  put  him  to  doath  in  the  Massilian  way.  That  you  may 
nnderstand  what  that  was,  1  must  tell  you  that]  whenever  the  Mas- 
ailiana  were  visited  with  the  pestilence,  one  or  other  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people  would  offer  himself  as  a  voluntary 
▼ictim,  on  condition  of  being  maintained  for  a  wliole  year  on 
food  at  the  public  expense.  After  this,  wreathed  with 
1,  and  dressed  in  sacred  garments,  he  was  led  in  pro- 
cession all  over  the  cily,  loaded  with  imprecations,  that  all  the 

jublic  afflictions  might  devolve  bodily  upon  his  head,  and  so 

le  was  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock. 
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EPIGRAM  I. 
UPON  HIS  BOOK  OF  KISSES. 


Because  in  this  book  of  mine  I  sing  of  kisses  in  no  salaci- 
ous strain,  swarthy  Lycinna  jeers  at  my  verses ;  and  ^Ha, 
who  plies  the  work  of  Venus  in  the  streets,  caUs  me  "  a  poet 
of  no  penetration."  They  long,  forsooth,  to  know  what  I  am 
made  of.  Leave  me  alone,  lewd  ones,  I  have  nothing  for  you. 
I  sing  not  for  you ;  my  Kisses  are  not  for  you.  Be  they  read 
by  the  artless  maid,  the  tender  youth's  betrothed,  and  by  the 
tender  and  enamoured  youth,  not  yet  mature  for  the  warfare 
which  bounteous  Venus  exercises  in  various  ways. 

Lycinna  scorns  my  Kisses ;  they  are  chaste, 
Not  stout  enough  for  her  experienced  taste. 
And  ^lia  calls  me  "  bard  with  languid  strings," 
She  that  to  Love  in  streets  her  oflTrings  brings. 
Perhaps  my  utmost  strength  they  seek  to  know  ! 
To  prove  my  vigour ! — Go  !  vile  wantons,  go ! 
My  strength,  my  vigour,  long  despair  to  find ; 
For  you  these  Kisses  never  were  design'd ; 
Never  for  you  were  these  soft  measures  wrought : 
Read  me,  ye  tender  brides  of  boys  untaught ; 
Read  me,  of  brides  untaught  ye  tender  boys, 
Yet  new  to  Venus'  sweetly-varying  joys  !       Oglb. 


EPIGRAM  II.    TO  THE  GRAMMARIANS. 

WHY   HE  WRITES  WANTONLY.  | 

Do  you  aak  why  I  fill  all  my  books  with  wanton  poemsi 
I  Jo  it  to  repel  dull  grammarian*.  If  I  sang  the  warjjke  ei- 
|)loits  of  magnanimoiis  Cffisar,  or  the  pious  deeds  of  holy  men, 
what  a  load  of  notes,  what  correctiona  of  the  text,  I  ahooiil 
have  to  endure !  What  a  torment  I  ehould  become  for  Ktilt 
boys !  But  now  that  moist  fcissea  are  my  theme,  and  the  luKj 
blood  tingles  at  my  prurient  verses,  let  me  be  read  by  tlM 
youth  who  hopes  to  pleaae  his  virgin  mislreas,  bj  the  gentle 
girl  who  longs  to  please  her  new-made  spouse,  and  by  evetj 
sprightly  brother  poet  who  loves  voluptuous  ease  and  mirtli. 
But  stand  aloof  from  these  frolic  joys,  ye  sour  pedants,  and 
keep  off  your  injurious  hands,  that  no  boy,  whipped  and  cry- 
ing on  account  of  my  amoroua  fancies,  may  wish  the  etuth  to 
press  hard  upon  my  bones. 

You  ask  why  thus  I  sport  in  wanton  strains ; 
Why  Love,  in  every  verse,  luxuriant  reigna  ? 
Because  I  would  not  have  duU  pedants  cumba 
My  light  effusions  with  their  learned  lumber. 
If  lives  of  sainted  men  inspired  my  lays. 
Or  if  I  sang  heroic  Cajsar'a  praise. 
What  notes  (oppressive  weight !)  must  I  endure ; 
What  commenia,  obvious  readings  to  obscure ; 
What  tedious  stuff  conceived  by  addled  brains. 
To  boya  the  certain  cause  of  future  pains  I 
But  while  on  Kisses  I  employ  my  song, 
Kisses,  or  moist  or  dry,  or  short  or  long ; 


Me, 


Tied  youth  ti 
Me,  bent  on  joy,  the  newly-married  maid; 
Me,  the  gay  bard,  whom  lighter  atudies  please. 
Wisely  indulging  in  delicious  ease. 
But  from  these  sporta,  aour  scholiasts,  abstain  I 
These  never  with  unhallow'd  hands  profane ! 
Nor  turn  to  griof,  what  we  to  mirth  design ; 
Lest,  punish'd  for  some  soft  perverted  line, 
Wrong'd  innocence,  with  tears  unjustly  shed. 
Wish  the  cold  earth  lie  heavy  on  my  head  I     Oqlb. 


jaoAxssa  SBCinmcs. 


When  Venus  bore  off  Aacanius  in  his  sleep  to  the  heigiits 
of  Cythera,  alie  laid  him  on  soft  violets,  encompassed  him  with 
.showere  of  white  roaes,  and  bedewed  the  whole  place  with 
Lquid  odours.  Presently  she  recalled  to  mind  her  old  pas- 
sion for  Adonia,  and  the  wonted  glow  stole  through  her  in- 
most frame.  Oh  how  often  did  she  long  to  throw  her  arms 
round  her  grandson's  neck !  Oh  how  often  she  said,  "  Such 
was  Adonis  !"  But  fearing  (o  disturb  the  boy's  calm  repose, 
she  printed  a  thousand  kisses  on  the  neighbouTing  roses.  Be- 
hold they  glow,  and  a  gentle  breath  issues  in  a  whispering 
sigh  through  the  lips  of  yearning  Dione.  From  all  the  roses 
she  touched,  so  many  new-bom  kisses  returned  the  goddess 
multiplied  delights.  But  Cytherea,  floating  through  the  clouds 
with  her  snow-white  swans,  began  to  traverse  the  globe  of 
the  great  earth,  and  in  the  manner  of  Triptolemus,  scattered 
kisses  over  the  fruitful  soil,  and  thrice  uttered  unknown  sounds 
with  her  mouth.  In  that  way  com  first  sprang  up  in  the  fields 
for  the  USB  of  man ;  in  that  way  sprang  the  sole  remedy  for 
my  pains.  For  ever  hail,  assuagers  of  Love's  poignant  flame, 
ye  humid  kisses  born  of  dew-cold  rosea !  Lo !  I  am  the  poet 
by  whom  your  honours  shall  be  sung  so  long  as  the  summits 
of  the  Muses'  mountain  shall  be  known,  and  Love,  mindful  of 
the  ^neades,  and  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  your  beloved  race, 
shall  speak  the  tender  words  of  the  sons  of  Romulus, 

When  young  Ascanius,  by  the  Queen  of  Love, 

Was  wafted  to  Cythera's  lofty  grove  ; 

The  slumbering  boy  upon  a  couch  she  laid, 

A  fragrant  couch  !  of  new-blown  violets  made  1 

The  blissful  bower  with  shadowing  rosea  crown'd, 

And  balmy- breathing  airs  difinsed  aronnd. 

Soon,  83  she  watch'd,  through  all  her  glowing  soul, 
Impassion'd  thoughts  of  lost  Adonia  stole. 
How  oft,  as  memory  hallow'd  all  his  charms. 
She  long'd  to  clasp  the  sleeper  in  her  arms ;  ; 

How  oft  she  said,  admiring  every  grace, 
"  Such  was  Adonis  I  such  his  lovely  face  I" 


Bat  fearing  lest  this  food  excess  of  jaj 

Migbt  break  the  slumber  of  tbe  beauteous  haj. 

On  ererj  rose-bod  that  arouod  him  bloir'd, 

A  tbooMBd  nectar'd  kisaes  sbe  be^ow'd ; 

And  strmight  each  op'ning  bud,  which  bte  ns  white, 

Blinh'd  a  wsnn  crimen '  lo  th'  astonish'd  ^ht. 

Still  in  Dione's  breast  soA  wishes  ri^ 

Soft  wishes,  vented  with  soft-whi;q>ei'd  sighs. 

Thus,  hj  her  hps  unnumber'd  ro6»  press'd, 

Kisies,  unfolding  in  sweet  bloom,  confess'd ; 

And,  flu^'d  with  rapture  at  each  new-bom  kia%  ■ 

Sbe  felt  her  swelling  soul  o'erwhelm'd  in  bliss. 

Now  round  this  orb,  soft-floating  on  the  air, 
The  bcanteoDS  goddess  speeds  ber  radiant  car ; 
As  in  gay  pomp  the  hamess'd  cygnets  fly. 
Their  snow-white  pinions  glitter  through  the  s] 
And  like  Triptolemus,'  whose  bounteous  hand 
Strew'd  golden  plenty  o'er  the  fertile  land; 
Fair  Cytherea,  as  she  flew  along. 
O'er  the  vast  lap  of  nature  kisses  flung ; 
Pleased  from  on  high  she  view'd  th'  enchanted  g 
And  from  her  lips  thrice  fell  a  magic  sound : 
He  gave  to  mortab  com  on  ev'ry  plain. 
But  she  those  sweets  which  mitigate  my  pain. 

Hail  then,  ye  kisses !  that  can  best  assuage 
The  pangs  of  love,  and  soften  all  its  rage  ! 
Ye  balmy  kisses !  that  from  roses  sprung ; 
Roses  !  on  which  the  lips  of  Venns  hung ; 

'  And  itraiffhi  eaeh  op'ning  bad,  &c.]     This  metamorpIiOBij  rcmindi 
e  of  one  gomelhiiig  like  it,  iu  Shukspearp,  Midsammer-yight' t  Dream 

•'  Vet  mnrk'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell  -. 

II  fell  upOD  a  little  western  flower, 

"  ■"        nilk-while,  now  purple  with  Love's  weurd  ; 


Idlenc 


'  And  like  Triptolemtu.]  TriptalemuB,  according  to  Hyjinus,  wae  the 
son  of  Eleusiua ;  or.  accoiding  to  Psusauiag,  eon  of  Celeus  of  Elensia,  n 
town  of  Athens.  He  wa*  bred  up  from  his  infancy  by  Cerea,  who  fed 
him  with  milk  to  (he  dsy,  and  covered  him  with  'Ore  et  ni^ght.  She 
t&ught  him  agriculture,  and  sent  him  over  the  world  in  a  chariot  loaded 
wiUi  com,  to  leach  mankind  that  science ;    when  he  Krat  instructed 


structed        J 


JOHANNES   SECCHDU3.  3y 

Your  bard  am  I ;  while  yet  the  Aonian  shades 
Boast  their  proud  verdures,  and  their  flowery  glades  ; 
While  jet  a  laurel  guards  the  sacred  spring, 
My  foad,  impassion'd  muse  of  you  shall  aing  ; 
And  Love,  enraptured  with  the  Latin  name, 
With  that  dear  race  from  which  your  lineage  canie. 
In  Latin  atrains  shall  celebrate  your  praise, 
And  teQ  your  high  descent  to  future  days.     Nott. 


When  Venus  to  Cythera's  top  convey'd 
Sleeping  Ascanius,  'mongst  soft  violets  laid. 
Showers  of  pale  roses  on  the  boy  she  strew'd. 
And  with  sweet  waters  all  the  place  bedew'd; 
She  then  her  old  Adonian  fire  retains ; 
The  well-known  flame  steals  gently  through  her  vei 
How  oft  her  nephew  offer'd  she  t'  embrace ! 
How  often  said,  "  Such  my  Adonis  was ! " 
But  fearing  to  disturb  his  soft  repose, 
Thousands  of  kisses  on  the  flowers  bestows ; 
The  breath,  which  from  her  lip  the  rose  receives, 
Whbpers  kind  warmth  into  its  glowing  leaves ; 
And  Irom  her  quick'ning  touch  new  kisses  rise, 
Whose  ripe  increase  her  full  joy  multiphes : 
Then  round  the  earth  the  goddess,  by  a  pair 
Of  milk-white  swans  drawn  through  the  fleeting  air 
Sows  kisses  all  the  way,  and  as  they  fell 
On  the  fat  glebe,  thrice  murmurs  a  dark  epell. 
Hence  a  kind  harvest  for  sick  lovers  grows ; 
Heuce  springs  the  only  cure  of  all  my  woes. 

Dear  kisses  !  you  that  scorched  liearta  renew. 
Born  of  the  rose  pregnant  with  sacred  dew. 
Upon  your  poet  deathless  verse  distil. 
That  may  endure  long  as  Medusa's  bill. 
Or  whilst  Love,  mindful  stilt  of  Home's  dear  raw, 
Shall  with  his  numbers  their  soft  language  grace. 

STA.NLEX.J 


* 
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I?',  US  lUe  vine  clings  amorously  to  the  elm,  and  the  mtij 
ivy  fixes  iu  endless  aprays  nil  over  the  tall  oak  ;  if  thos, 
Netera,  thou  couldst  enring:  my  neck '  with  thy  binding  armi: 
if  I,  Neffira.  could  thus  enfold  thy  white  neck  perpetually,  ind 
cling  to  thee  in  an  everlasting  kiss ;  then  should  no  thonglit 
of  Ceres,  or  of  friendly  Bacchua,  or  of  pleasant  sleep,  leir 
me,  my  life,  from  thy  rosy  mouth ;  but  when  we  had  spent 
ourselves  with  mutual  kis^s,  one  boat  should  carry  both  loven 
to  the  pallid  abode  of  Flulo,  Presently  we  should  be  led 
through  fragrant  fields  and  a  perpetual  spring  to  the  scenei 
where  heroines,  mingled  with  noble  heroes,  and  blessed  for 
ever  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  loves,  dance,  or  aing 
alternately  their  songs  of  joy  in  the  myrtle  vale  ;  where  the 
light  tremulous  shade  of  the  laurel-grove  plays  upon  violets, 
roses,  and  yellow  blossoms  of  the  narcissus ;  where  tepid  ze- 
phyrs murmur  sweetly  for  ever,  and  the  earth,  uncut  by  the 
ploughshare,  yields  her  fruits  spontaneously.  The  whole  com- 
pany of  the  blessed  would  rise  to  give  us  welcome,  and  would 
set  U3  on  grassy  seats  in  the  foremost  place  among  the  Homeric 
choir ;  nor  would  any  of  the  mistresses  of  Jove  be  reluctant 
to  yield  precedence  to  thee,  nor  even  Helen,  the  daughter  of 
Jove, 

As  round  some  neighb'ring  elm  the  vine 
Its  am'rous  tendrils  loves  to  twine ; 

As  round  the  oak,  in  many  a  raaKe,  

The  ivy  flings  its  gadding  sprays ; 

Couldgt  thou,  Nefera,  thus  enlace 

Sly  neck  widi  clinging  doae  embrace; 

If  thine  with  such  tenacioua  hold 

My  arms,  Neiera,  could  enfold. 

And  nought  could  those  sweet  bonds  diasever. 

But  we  cling  on  and  kiss  for  ever ; 

'  Couldit  aving  my  neci.]  Si  qtieaa  In  mes.  neiilibus  prosrrpen  colta 
lacertin.  There  ii  fm  exquisite  beauty  in  Iho  word  proterpere  (to  creep 
along)  which,  cannot  be  b^nifened  to  any  other  lacguage.    In  that  one 

word  we  have  the  picture  of  (he  creeping  plant,  and  "'"" '"  "    *" 

suegEsla. 


Then  Cerea,  Bacchus,  aleep,adieu  ! 
Good  friendH,  I'd  aak  no  more  of  you. 
Oh  not  for  theae,  my  love,  oh  no, 
Would  I  thy  vermil  lips  forego ; 
But  lost  in  kisses  never  ending, 
Our  Uvea  in  mutual  bliss  expending, 
One  bark  should  waft  our  spirits  o'er. 
United,  to  the  Stygian  shore: 
Then,  passing  through  a  transient  night, 
We'd  enter  soon  those  fields  of  light; 
Where,  breathing  richest  odours  round,' 
A  spring  eternal  paints  the  ground ; 
Where  heroes,  once  in  valour  proved. 
And  beauteous  heroines,  once  beloved, 
Again  with  mutual  passion  burn. 
Feel  all  their  wonted  flames  return ; 
And  now  in  sportive  measures  tread 
The  flowery  carpet  of  the  mead; 
Now  sing  the  jocund,  tuneful  tale. 
Alternate  in  the  myrtle  vale : 
Where  ceaseless  zephyrs  fan  the  glade, 
Soft-muFm'riog  through  the  laurel  shade ; 
Beneath  whose  waving  foliage  grow, 
The  violet  sweet  of  purple  glow, 
The  daffodil  that  breathes  perfume. 
And  roses  of  immortal  bloom : 
Where  Earth  her  gifts  spontaneouB  yields, 
Nor  ploughshare  cuts  th'  unfuirow'd  fields. 

Soon  as  we  enter'd  these  abodea 
Of  happy  souls,  of  demi-goda. 
The  blest  would  all  respectful  rise, 
And  view  us  with  admiring  eyes ; 
Would  seat  ua  'mid  th'  immortal  throng. 
Where  I,  renown'd  for  tender  song, 
A  poet'a  and  a  lover's  praise, 
At  once  should  claim  and  gain  the  bays ; 
While  thou,  enthroned  above  the  rest, 
Shouidst  shine  in  Beauty's  train  confest : 


THX  naszB  OF 

Nor  should  the  mistreasea  of  Jove 

.Such  panitkl  honours  disapprove  ; 

F.'en  Helen,  Uiougb  of  rate  diriae. 

Would  to  thy  cliarins  her  rank  resign.      Nott. 

TUB   SAME. 

As  in  a  thousand  wanton  curls  the  vine 

Soth  the  loved  elm  embrace ; 
As  cltisping  ivj  round  the  oak  doth  twine. 

To  kiss  his  leaTj  face  ; 
So  thou  about  my  neck  thy  aims  Bhalt  Slag, 

Joining  (o  mine  thy  breast ; 
So  shall  my  arms  about  thy  fair  neck  cling. 

My  lips  on  thine  imprest. 
Ceres  nor  Bacchus,  care  of  life,  nor  sleep, 

Shall  force  me  to  retire ; 
But  we  at  once  will  on  each  other's  lip 

Our  mutual  aoula  expire. 
Then  hand  in  hand  down  to  th'  Elysian  plains 

(Crossing  the  Stygian  lake) 
Well  through  those  fields,  where  spring  eternal  reions. 

Our  pleasing  journey  take. 
There  their  fair  miatresses  the  heroes  lead, 

And  their  old  loves  repeat, 
Singing  or  dancing  in  a  flowery  mead. 

With  myrlles  round  beset 
Roses  and  violets  smile  beneath  a  screen 

Of  ever-verdant  bays ; 
And  gentle  zephyr  amorously  between 

Their  leaves  untroubled  plays. 
There  constantly  the  pregnant  earth  unplongh'd 

Her  fruitful  store  supplies; 
When  we  come  thither,  all  the  happy  crowd 

From  their  green  thrones  will  rise. 
There  thou  in  place  above  Jove's  numerous  train 

Of  mistresses  shall  sit ; 
Hers  Helen,  Homer  will  not  liis  disdain. 

For  thee  and  me  to  quit,  Stanley. 


"  Give  me  one  little  kiss,"  I  said,  "  sweet  girl ! "  Tou  laid 
your  delicious  lips  on  mine,  and  then,  like  one  who  has  trod  on 

inake  and  Starts  back  in  terror,  jou  saatched  your  mouth 
away.  Light  of  my  eyes,  thia  is  not  what  one  should  call 
giriog  a  kiss ;  it  is  only  giving  a  piteous  craving  for  a  kiss. 

"  One  little  kiss,  sweet  maid ! "  I  cry ' — 

And  round  my  Deck  your  arms  you  twine  ! 
Your  luscious  lips  of  crimson  dye 

With,  rapturous  haste  encounter  mine. 
But  quick  those  lips  my  lips  forsake. 

With  wanton,  tantalizing  jest ; 
So  starts  some  rustic  from  the  snake 

Beneath  his  heedless  footstep  prest. 
Is  this  to  grant  the  wish'd-for  kiss  ? — 

Ah  !  no,  my  love — 'tis  but  to  fire 
The  hosom  with  a  transient  bhss, 

Inflaming  unaUay'd  desire.  Noti. 

THE   SAME. 

A  Kisa  I  begg'd,  and  thou  didst  join 
Thy  hpa  to  mine ; 

'  One  little  kisa,  &c.]  The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  si 
lovely  linle  poem  appears  in  a  Freiicii  dress.  Mens.  Doral,  in 
(BaiBcr  2.)  emitlea  it  L'Etincelle. 

Donne  moi,  ma  belle  mattrease, 

Dotme  moi,  dlsnia-je,  un  baiser 

Doui,  nmourem,  plein  de  lendresae 

Tun'osas  me  le  refuser: 

Mais  que  men  bonheur  fut  rapide  ! 

Ta  boui'.be  i  peine,  aouviens-t-en. 

Gut  effleuT^  ma  bouebe  aride, 

Elle  a'eu  d^taehe  i  ['instant. 

Ainsi  s'liibale  una  itincelle, 

Oui,  plus  que  Tantale  agild, 

Je  vois  eomme  une  Oude  infidelle, 

Fult  le  bien  qui  m'eat  pr^aenl£. 

Ton  baiatr  m'  Sehappe,  crueUe  ! 

Le  d^ir  seul  m'en  eat  resti. 


THE  KISSES  OF 


Tlien,  aa  afraid,  soatcli'd  back  their  treasure. 

Anil  nioek  m^  pleasure ; 
Again,  my  dearest  1  for  in  tliis 
Thou  only  gav'sl  desire,  and  not  a  Icisa.      Stanlbt. 


It  ia  not  kisses  NoKra  gives,  it  is  nectar,  it  ia  fragrant 
breath-dews,  it  is  nard,  and  thyme,  and  einnamon,  and  honey 
such  as  the  bees  gather  on  the  brows  of  Hjmettus  or  in  tbe 
Attic  rose-thickets,  and  store  in  osier  hives.  If  majty  such 
are  given  me  to  devour,  I  shall  soon  become  immortal  and 
partake  of  tbe  banquets  of  the  great  gods.  Be  sparing  then 
of  such  gifts,  or  become  a  goddess  with  me,  Nesera.  Without 
you  I  care  not  for  the  tables  of  the  celeatiaJs,  not  thouo-h  t 
gods  and  goddesses  would  depose  Jove,  and  force  mi 
over  the  sunny  realms. 

'Tis  not  a  kiss  you  give,  ray  love  I 

'Tis  richest  nectar  from  above  I 

A  fragrant  shower  of  balmy  dews. 

Which  thy  sweet  lips  alone  diffuse ! 

'Tis  every  aromatic  breeze, 

That  wafts  from  Afric's  apicy  trees  ; 

'Tis  honey  from  the  osier  hive, 

Which  chymist  bees  with  care  derive 

From  all  the  newly-open'd  flowers 

That  bloom  in  Cecrops'  roseate  bowers, 

Or  from  the  breathing  sweets  that  grow 

On  faraed  Hymettus'  thymy  brow: 

But  if  such  kisses  you  bestow. 

If  from  your  lips  such  raptures  flow. 

Thus  blest,  supremely  blest  by  thee, 

Ere  long  I  must  immortal  be; 

Must  taste  on  earth  those  joys  that  wait 

The  banquets  of  celestial  stale. 

Then  cease  thy  bounty,  dearest  fair ! 

Such  precious  gifts,  then  spare !  oh  spare  I 

Or,  if  I  must  immortal  prove. 

Be  thou  immortal  too,  my  love ! 


JOHANNES 

For,  should  the  heavenly  powers  request 
My  presence  at  th'  ambiiiaial  feost ; 
Nay,  should  they  Jove  himself  dethrone. 
And  yield  to  me  his  radiant  crown ; 
I'd  acorn  it  al!,  nor  would  I  deign 
O'er  golden  realms  of  bliss  to  reign ; 
Jove's  radiant  crown  1  'd  scorn  to  wear, 
Unlesa  thou  might'st  such  honours  share  ; 
Unless  thou  too,  with  equal  sway, 
Might'st  rule  with  me  the  realms  of  day.     No 

THE   SAME. 

Tib  no  kisa  my  fair  bestows ; 

Nectar  'tis  whence  new  life  flows ; 

All  the  sweets  which  nimble  bees 

In  their  osier  treasuries 

With  unequall'd  art  repose. 

In  one  kiss  ber  lips  disclose. 

These,  if  I  should  many  take. 

Soon  vrould  me  immortal  make, 

Beised  to  the  divine  abodes. 

And  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 

Be  not  then  too  lavish,  fair  ! 

But  this  heavenly  treasure  spare, 

'Less  thou 'It  too  immortal  be ; 

For  without  thy  company. 

What  to  me  were  the  abodes, 

Or  the  banquets  of  the  gods  ?     Stanlet. 


When  you,  Nesera,  clasp  me  in  your  gentle  arms,  and  hang 
upon  my  shoulder,  leaning  over  me  with  your  whole  neck  and 
bosom,  and  lascivious  face  ;  when  putting  your  lips  lo  mine, 
you  bite  me  and  complain  of  being  bitien  again  ;  and  dart  your 
tremulous  tongue  here  and  there,  and  sip  with  your  querul- 
ous tongue  here  and  there,  breathing  on  me  delicious  breathy 
dulcet  sounding,  moist,  the  sustenance  of  my  poor  life,  Nefera  i 
n  you  suck  away  my  languid  breath,  my  burning,  parched 
breath,  parched  by  the  heat  that  rages  in  my  bosom,  and  ex- 


tinguisli  the  flames  that 


5,  exhaiuting  their  heat  b;  I 


r  inh&l&tiona ;  then  1  exdium,  ' 
and  no  god  is  greater  than  Love;  but  if  there  i 
greater  tliaa  Love,  yog,  you  alone,  Netera,  are  in  my  ejw  ibl  I 

greater  one," 


While  Underlj  around  ine  ca&t 
Your  aniia,  Neiera,  hold  me  Tast ; 
And  hanging  o'er,  to  view  confest. 
Your  neck,  and  gently -heaving  breast ; 
Down  on  my  shoutderB  aott,  decline 
Your  beauties  more  than  half  divine; 
With  waud'ring  looks  that  o'er  nie  rove. 
And  fire  the  melting  soul  with  love : 

While  you,  Netera,  fondly  join 
Your  tittle  pouting  lips  with  mine ; 
And  frolic  bite  your  am'rous  swain, 
Complaining  soft  if  bit  again  ; 
And  aweetiy-murm'ring  pour  along 
The  trembling  accenta  of  your  tongue, 
Your  tongue,  now  here  now  there  that  strays. 
Now  here  now  there  delighted  plays  i 
Tliat  now  my  humid  kisses  sips. 
Now  wanton  darts  between  my  lips ; 
And  on  my  bosom  raptured  lie, 
Venting  the  gently-wbiaper'd  sigh  ; 
A  sigh  that  kindles  warm  desires. 
And  kindly  fans  life's  drooping  fires  i 

oagae,  &c.]     A  French  writei 
wiih  no  Binall  degree  of  merit 
Et  qu'en  ces  jeui  nos  Ungues  fretillHrdea 

S'  iweignenl  mollemBnt. 

Quand  je  le  boise,  nn  eracieui  i^phire, 

Un  petit  rent  moile  e(  doux  qui  aoupire, 

Ta  mDD  ciBin  ^venlBnt.        L'Agbe  Desportbs. 

Our  longnea  in  Immid  plensureB  roll. 

And,  'mid  lie  frolic,  blend  each  soul 

Whene'er  ihy  lipa  a  kisa  impart ; 
Moist  brceies,  with  vDlupluous  sighing, 
Exhale  rich  neclnr  aa  fhey  're  dying ; 

Breeiea  that  cool  ray  fever'd  heart !        Kott. 
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Soft  as  the  zephyr's  breezj  wing. 
And  balmj  bs  the  breath  of  gpring 

While  you,  sweet  nymph  !  with  ai 
In  kisses  aucfc  my  breath  away ; 
My  breath  with  wasting  warmth  replete, 
Parch'd  by  ray  breast's  contagious  heat ; 
Till,  breathing  soft,  you  pour  ^ain 
Returning  life  through  every  vein  ; 
Thus  soothe  to  rest  my  passion's  rage, 
Love's  burniDg  fever  thus  aaauage : 
Sweet  nymph  !  whose  breath  can  best  allay ' 
Those  fires  that  on  mj  bosom  prey. 
Breath  welcome  as  the  cooling  gale, 
That  blows  when  scorching  heats  prevail : 

Then,  more  than  blest,  I  fondly  swear,'' 
"  No  power  can  with  Love's  power  compare  ! 
None  in  the  starry  court  of  Jove 
Is  greater  than  the  god  of  Love  ! 
If  any  can  yet  greater  be, 
Tea,  my  Neiera!  yes,  'tis  thee!"     Nott. 

'  Sv!tet  nymph,  &c.J   An  expresaion  hd  baflntifuUy,  so  dtliciilelj'  melB- 
phorical,  is  not  to  be  found  ia  anj  other  nriter.    Ptlrarch  very  frequentl j 
applies  the  word  gak  to  bie  mistress,  for  the  sake  of  the  concetti,  so  pecu- 
liar to  Ilalinu  poetry  j  L'aum,  tbe  ^alc,  signifying  also  ber  name,  Laura. 
L'aura  aerena,  che  fra  rerdi  ftonde 

Mormorando,  A  ferir  ncl  vollo  viemme.       Pet.  Seaet.  103. 
Soft  gala  !  tbat  mnnnurs  through  the  Terdant  grove, 
Plays  o'er  my  face,  and  playing  whispers  love. 
L'aura  mia  sacra  al  mio  stanco  riposa 
Spira  si  apesso.  Sonet,  30", 

O  my  gweel  gale  !  gale  dear  la  lost  repose, 
Brealbing  eo  frequent ! 
But  such  conceits  cannot  compare  vilh  (his  one  exquisite  line  ot  Se- 
cunduB.    Nott. 

'  Then,  more  than  bleil,  &e.]     Thus  besntitully  i^tn  the  French  ini- 

Alors  je  renais,  et  m'  £crie  : 
L'Amour  soutnet  ta  Terre,  assujettit  tes  Cieni, 
Lea  Rois  sont  k  ses  pieds,  il  gouveme  lea  Dieux, 
II  mSle  en  se  joiiant  des  pleura  k  V  ambroisie, 
I]  est  maltre  attsolu  :  tuais  Thais  aujourd'bui 
L'emporte  sui  lea  Bois,  sur  les  Dieui,  et  sur  lui. 


TUE  SAME. 

WtiEN  ihou  tby  pliant  arms  dost  wreatte 

About  my  neck,  and  gently  breathe 

Into  my  breast  that  Etift  sweet  air 

With  which  thy  soul  doth  mine  repair. 

When  my  funt  life  thou  draw'st  away. 

My  life  which  scorching  flames  decay, 

O'ercharged,  my  panting  bosom  boil^ 

Whose  fever  thy  kind  art  beguiles. 

And  with  the  breath  that  did  inspire, 

Doth  mildly  fnu  my  glowing  nre, 

Transported  then  I  cry,  above 

All  other  deities  is  Love  ! 

Or  if  a  deity  there  be 

Greater  than  Love,  'tis  only  thee.     Stanlet. 


KISS  V!. 

Baroaixi?{(;  for  two  thousand  kisses  of  the  best  kin^ 
gave  a  thousand  and  received  a  thousand.  You  filled  u 
number,  I  own,  sweet  Neiera,  but  no  number  can  ever  give 
love  its  fill.  Who  praises  the  field  for  its  numbered  ears  of 
corn  ?  Who  ever  counted  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  watered 
mead  ?  Who  ever  thanked  thee,  Bacchus,  for  a  hundred  clus- 
ters of  grapes,  or  prayed  to  the  rural  god  for  a  thousand  bees  ? 
When  kind  Jupiter  bedews  the  parched  fields,  we  do  not  count 
the  drops  of  falling  water.  So  too  when  the  eir  is  swept  by 
storms,  and  angry  Jupiter  has  grasped  his  weapons,  he  lashes 
land  and  main  with  hail,  and  cares  not  Low  many  crops  he 
spoils,  or  in  how  many  places.  Blessings  and  toils  come  alike 
in  profusion  from  heaven ;  such  magnificonee  becomes  the 
abode  of  Jove.  Since  you  too  are  a  goddess,  fairer  than  that 
divinity  who  rides  along  the  deep  in  a  shell  cjir,  why  do  you 
coaatrain  ine  to  count  your  kisses,  heavenly  gifts !  whilst  you, 
luird-hearted  girl,  do  not  count  my  groans  ?  whilst  you  do  not 
count  the  tears  that  have  made  runnels  of  ever-flowing  water 
along  my  cheeks  and  bosora  ?  If  you  count  tears  you  may 
count  kisses,  otherwise  count  them  not,  hut  give  me,  ■ 
solace  of  my  woe,  countless  kisses  for  countless  tears. 


jOHAKNEB  eEcinn}Da. 


Two  ihousand  kisses  of  the  sweetest  kind, 

'Twaa  once  agreed,  our  mutual  love  should  bind ; 

First  from  my  lips  a  rapturous  thousand  flow'd. 

Then  you  a  thousand  in  your  turn  beslow'd  ; 

The  promised  numbers  were  fulfill'd,  I  own, 

But  love  sufficed  with  numbers  ne'er  was  known  1 

Who  thinks  of  counting  every  separate  blade 

Upon  the  meadow's  verdant  robe  inlaid  ? 

Who  prays  for  number'd  ears  of  ripening  grain. 

When  lavish  Ceres  yellows  o'er  the  plain  ? 

Or  to  a  scanty  hunied  would  confine 

The  clustering  grapes,  when  Bacchus  loads  the  vine? 

Who  asks  the  guardian  of  the  honey'd  store 

To  grant  a  thousand  bees,  and  grant  no  more  ? 

Or  tells  the  drops,  while  o'er  some  thirsty  field 

The  liquid  stores  are  from  above  distill'd? 

When  Jove  with  fury  hurls  the  moulded  hail. 

And  earth  and  sea  destructive  storms  assail ; 

Or  when  he  bids,  from  his  tempestuous  sky. 

The  winds  unchaia'd  with  wasting  horror  fly  ; 

The  god  ne'er  heeda  what  harvests  he  may  spoil, 

Nor  yet  regards  each  desolated  soil : 

So,  when  its  blessings  bounteous  heaven  ordains, 

It  ne'er  with  sparing  hand  the  good  restrains ; 

Evils  in  like  abundance  too  it  showers ; 

Well  suits  profusion  with  immortal  powers  ! 

Then  since  such  gifts  with  heavenly  minds  agree, 

Shed,  goddess-like,  your  blandishments  on  me  ; 

And  say,  Nexra !  for  that  form  divine 

Speaks  thee  descended  of  ethereal  line ; 

Say,  goddess  !  than  that  goddess  lovelier  far. 

Who  roams  o'er  ocean  in  her  pearly  car  ; 

Your  kisses,  boons  celestial,  why  withhold? 

Or  why  by  scanty  numbers  are  they  told  ? 

Still  you  ne'er  count,  hard-hearted  maid  i  those  sighs, 

Which  in  my  lab'ring  breast  incessant  rise ; 

Nor  yet  those  lucid  drops  of  tender  woe, 

Which  down  my  cheeks  in  quick  succession  flow. 

Yes,  dearest  life !  your  kisses  number  all ; 

And  number  too  my  sorrowing  tears  that  fall: 
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Or,  if  you  count  not  all  the  tears,  r  _ 

To  count  the  kisses  sure  you  must  forbear. 

But  let  your  lips  now  soothe  a  Lover's  pain, 

(Yet  griefs  like  mine  what  soothinga  shall  restrain  !) 

If  tears  unnumbei-'d  pity  con  regaril, 

Unnumber'd  kisses  must  eacli  tear  reward.     Nott. 

THE    SAME, 

OuH  bargain  for  two  thousand  kisses  made, 

A  thousand  I  received,  a  thousand  paidj 

The  number  I  confess  thou  hast  supplied, 

But  Love  with  number  is  not  satisjied. 

None  praise  the  harvest  who  can  count  their  ears. 

Or  sura  the  blades  of  grass  the  meadow  wears ; 

Who  for  a  hundred  clusters  Bacchus  fees? 

Or  sues  to  Pales  for  a  thousand  bees  ? 

When  pious  Jove  waters  the  thirsty  plain, 

We  number  not  the  drops  of  falling  rain  ; 

Or  when  the  troubled  air  with  tempests  quakes, 

And  he  displeased,  in  hand  his  fear'd  arms  takes. 

At  random  on  the  earth  he  scatters  hail, 

And  fruit  or  corn  securely  doth  assail  i 

Or  good  or  bad,  heaven's  gifts  exceed  all  sum ; 

A  majesty  Chat  doth  Jove's  house  become. 

Wilt  thou,  dear  goddess,  then  (more  bright  than  ahe 

Who  in  a  shell  sail'd  through  the  smiling  sea) 

Kisses,  thy  heavenly  gifts,  strictly  confine 

To  number,  yet  to  count  my  sighs  decline? 

Or  sura  the  drops  whose  inexhausted  spring 

Flows  from  my  eyes,  my  pale  cheeks  furrowing  ? 

If  thou  wilt  reckon,  reckon  both  together ; 

If  both  thou  number  not,  ah,  number  neither. 

Give  me  (to  ease  the  pain  my  grieved  soul  bears) 

Numberless  kisses,  for  unnumber'd  t«ara.     Staniey. 


A  HtWDRED  times  a  hundred  kisses,  a  thousand  times  a 
hundred  kisses,  a  thousand  times  a  thousand  kisses,  and  as 
many  thousand  tliousands  as  there  arc  drops  in  the  Sicilian 
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Sea,  or  atara  in  heaven,  I  would  bestow  without  stopping  on 
those  rosy  cheeks,  those  pouting  lips,  those  prattling  eyes,  0 
beautiful  Neffint.  But  while  I  am  glued  to  your  rosy  cheeks, 
tu  your  crimson  lips,  to  your  prattling  eyes,  it  is  not  granted 
me  to  behold  your  lips,  nor  your  rosy  cheeks,  nor  your  prat- 
tling eyes,  nor  your  gentle  smiles ;  which,  like  the  sun  dis- 
persing the  black  clouds  from  the  face  of  heaTCD,  and  shining 
in  yellow  lustre  through  the  clear  sky,  beams  upon  me  with 
golden  radiance,  and  dispels  tears  from  my  cheeks,  and  grief 
and  sighs  from  my  soul.  Oh  what  strife  there  is  between  my 
eyes  and  my  lips !  Could  I  endure  even  Jove  as  a  rival,  when 
my  eyes  cannot  bear  the  rivalry  of  my  lips  ? 


Kisses  told  by  hundreds  o'cr,^ . 
Thousands  told  by  thousands  more, 
Millions,  countless  millions,  then, 
Told  by  millions  o'er  again ; 
Countless,  as  the  drops  that  glide 
In  the  ocean's  billowy  tide ; 
Countless,  as  yon  orbs  of  light. 
Spangled  o'er  the  vault  of  night, 
I  'It  with  ceaseless  love  bestow 
On  those  cheeks  of  crimson  glow. 
On  those  lips  so  gently  swelling,' 
On  those  eyes  such  fond  tales  telling. 

But  when  circled  in  thy  arras, 
As  I'm  panting  o'er  thy  charms. 
O'er  thy  cheeks  of  rosy  bloom. 
O'er  thy  lips  that  breathe  perfume. 
O'er  thine  eyes  so  sweetly  bright. 
Shedding  soft  expressive  light ; 
Then,  nor  cheeks  of  rosy  bloom. 
Nor  thy  lips  that  breathe  perfume. 


Her  lips  were  red;  and  due  yrna  thiu, 

Compmed  to  that  ivaa  next  her  chin ; 

Some  bee  had  slnng  it  newly. 


1 


_         i 


ff 

,.....,  ^ 

Nor  thine  eyes'  expresaiTe  light,                            ^1 

Bless  thy  lover'a  enviona  sight ;                                 iR 

Nor  that  Boothing  smile,  which  cheera                     ■Ij 

' 

All  his  tender  hopes  and  fears :                                t 

I 

For,  as  radiant  Phoebus  streams 

O'er  the  globe  with  placid  beams, 

Whirling  through  th'  ethereal  way 

The  fiery-axled  car  of  day ; 

And,  from  the  tempestuous  sky. 

While  the  rapid  coursers  fly, 

All  the  stormy  clouds  are  driven, 

Which  deform'd  the  face  of  heaven : 

So,  thy  golden  smile,  my  fair ! 

Chases  every  amorous  care ; 

Dries  the  toi-rents  of  mine  eyes ; 

Calms  my  fond,  tumultuous  sighs. 

Oh !  how  emulous  the  strife 

'Twixt  my  lips  and  eyes,  sweet  life  ! 

Of  thy  charms  are  these  possest. 

Those  are  envious  tiU  they're  blest : 

Thiuk  not  then  that,  in  my  love, 

r'Uberivall'de'enby  Jove, 

When  such  jealous  conflicts  rise 

'Twixt  my  very  lips  and  eyes.      Nott. 

THE    SAME. 

Kisses  a  hundred,  hundred-fold, 

A  hundred  by  a  thousand  told, 

Thousauda  by  thousands  number'd  o'er, 

As  many  thousand  thousand  more 

As  are  the  drops  the  seas  comprise. 

As  are  the  stars  that  piunt  the  skies. 

To  this  soft  cheek,  this  speaking  eye. 

This  swelhug  lip  wiU  I  apply. 

But  whilst  OQ  these  my  kisses  dwell 

Close  aa  the  cockle  clusps  her  shell,                              { 

This  swelling  lip  I  cannot  spy,                                     ■! 

This  softer  cheek,  this  speaking  eye  -.                            , 

Nor  those  sweet  smiles,  which  (like  the  ray 

^ 

Of  Cynthius  driving  clouds  away)                                .' 

JOaASKES  SECDNSUa. 

From  my  awoln  eyes  diapel  all  tears, 
From  my  sad  heart  all  jealoua  fears. 
Alas !  what  diacoutenta  arise 
Betwixt  my  emulous  lipa  and  eyes  ! 
Cfta  I  with  patience  brook  that  Jove 
Should  be  a  |jartner  in  my  love, 
When  my  strict  eye  the  rivalahip 
Disdains  to  suffer  of  my  lip  ?      Stanley. 


» 


"What  fury  impelled  you,  silly  Netera,  thus  to  assail  and 
p  wound  my  tongue  with  ravening  bite  ?  Do  you  think  -it  no- 
thing that  my  whole  bosom  is  atnck  so  full  of  keen  arrows 
shot  by  you,  unless  your  teelh  wreak  their  monstrous  cruelty 
that  part  with  which  I  so  often  sang  your  praises  at  dawn 
I  set  of  sun,  through  livelong  days  and  nights  of  bitter- 
s  ?  It  was  this  tongue,  know  you  not?  unjust  one;  it  was 
this  tongue  of  mine  which  extolled  in  tender  verse  to  the  stars 
and  beyond  the  glowing  home  of  Jove,  till  heaven  was  envi- 
ous, the  snaky  locks,  and  sparkUng  eyes,  and  milk-white 
breasts,  and  dainty  neck  of  pretty  Neiera ;  which  called  you 
my  life  and  weal,  the  blossom  of  my  soul,  my  love  and  my 
joy,  my  Dione,  my  dove,  ray  white  turtle,  till  Venus  envied 
the  praise  it  bestowed  upon  you.  Is  it  indeed  for  that  very 
reason  that  you  delight,  in  the  insolence  of  power,  to  womid 
that  tongue  which,  you  know,  lovely  one,  could  never  for  any 
injury  swell  with  so  much  wrath  but  that  bleeding  and  stam- 
meriog  it  would  ever  descant  upon  those  eyes,  those  lips,  and 
those  wanton  teetb  that  hurt  it.  Oh  arrogant  power  of 
beauty  ! 

Ah  1  v?hat  ungovern'd  rage,  declare, 
Nesera,  too  capricious  fair  1 
What  unrevenged,  unguarded  wrong. 
Could  urge  thee  thus  to  wound  my  tongue  ? 

Perhaps  you  deem  th'  afflictive  pains 
Too  trifling,  which  my  heart  sustains  i 
Nor  think  enough  my  bosom  smarts 
With  all  the  sure,  destructive  darts 
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lacesfttDt  sped  from  ereiy  chano  ; 
That  thus  your  wanton  teeth  must  hariD,' 
Must  harm  that  little  tunefal  thing, 
Which  wont  BO  oft  thj  praJM  to  ring ; 
What  time  the  mom  has  streak'd  the  skies. 
Or  evening's  faded  radiance  dies ; 
Throogb  painful  days  consnining  slow. 
Through  ling'riug  nights  of  anioroas  woe. 

This  tongue,  thou  know'st,  has  oft  extoU'd 
Thj  hair  in  shining  ringlets  roll'd ; 
Thine  eyes  with  tender  pasrion  bright ; 
Thy  swelling  breast  of  purest  white ; 
Thy  taper  neck  of  polisb'd  grace ; 
And  ril  the  beantiea  of  thy  face ; 
Beyond  the  lucid  orbs  above, 
Beyond  the  starry  throne  of  Joye ; 
Eztoll'd  them  in  such  lofty  lays. 
That  gods  with  envy  heard  the  praise. 

Oft  has  it  eaU'd  thee  every  name. 
Which  boundless  rapture  taught  to  frame  [ 
My  life  !  my  joy !  my  soul's  desire  ! 
All  that  my  wish  could  e'er  require ! 
My  pretly  Venua  !  and  my  love ! 
My  gentle  turtle  !  and  my  dove ! 
Till  Cypria'a  self  with  envy  beard 
Each  partial,  each  endearing  word. 

Say,  beauteous  tyrant !  dost  delight 
To  wound  this  tongue  in  wanton  spite? 
Because,  alas !  too  well  aware. 
That  every  wrong  it  yet  could  bear, 

'    That  thus   your  v>anlon  teeth,  &c.]       Dorat  (Bsiaer  II 
bcautifitlty  psxBpluased  this  passage  : 

Tea  dents,  ces  perles  qae  j'  adore. 
D'  OIL  s'  ^chap^  il  moa  mil  troinp€ 
Ce  Boiiiire  d^selopp^, 
Transfuge  dea  Ifevrea  da  flora ; 
Derioient-ellea  blesser,  dia  moi, 
Une  organe  (endie  el  ddelle, 

Et  nomms  Thais  la  plus  belle  ? 


Ne'er  ui^ed  it  once  in  angry  strain 

Of  tby  unkindness  to  complain  ; 

But  sulTring  patient  ail  its  harms, 

Still  would  it  sing  thy  matctleas  charma  ; 

Sing  the  soft  lustre  of  thine  eye; 

Sing  thy  Bweet  lips  of  rosy  dye  t 

Nay,  still  those  guilty  teeth  'twould  sing, 

Whence  all  its  cruel  mischiefs  spring : 

E'en  now  it  liaps  in  fault'iing  lays, 

While  yet  it  bleeds,  Neaera's  praise : ' 

Thua,  beauteous  tyrant !  you  control. 

Thus  sway  my  fond,  enamoured  soul !      Nott. 


KISS  IX. 
GiTE  me  not  alwaj^  a  humid  kiss,  nor  murmured  endear- 
ments and  smiles,  nor  languish  always  on  my  neck  with  your 
s  clasped  round  it.  Pleasant  things  have  their  limit :  the 
more  sweetly  anything  affects  the  mind,  the  sooner  does  it 
produce  satiety  and  distaste.  When  I  shall  ask  for  thrice 
three  kisaes,  withhold  aeven  and  give  me  but  two,  not  long  or 
bnmid  either  of  them,  but  auch  aa  chaste  Diana  gives  to  her 
quiver-hearing  brother,  or  a  vii^in  daughter  to  her  sire;  then 
trip  away,  wanton  1  out  of  my  sight,  and  hide  in  the  moat 
aecret  comer.  I  will  follow  and  find  you  out  in  your  lurking- 
place,  and,  flushed  with  victory,  I  will  throw  my  masterful 
Brms  round  my  prey,  and  bear  it  off,  as  the  hawk  clutches  the 
feeble  dove  in  its  crooked  talons.  With  uplifted  hands  you 
win  beseech  me  to  forbear,  and  hanging  from  my  neck  with 

'   Whitt  yet  it  bleeds,  &c.]     Aad  again,  huv  impsssioned  19  llie  sUsia 
of  the  French  poet,  Durat,  Baiser  11. 

Crats-tn  le  contrnindre  A  $c  tuirc  ? 
Non,  uoii,  il  brave  en  ce  manicnt 
Tous  lea  maux  que  tu  peux  lui  liiice. 
Vieas,  reaouyelle  Eon  touiraent: 
ABsailli  dea  S&cbea  brQlantes, 
De  ceB  dards  perfana  du  baiser, 
II  Teut  sur  tea  Itvies  ardeates. 
1]  vent  encore  lea  aigaieer  ; 
Et,  cbaigf  d'  heureuaes  bleasuies, 
Doux  ■veatiges  de  voluptf , 
Essayer  meme  ad-lieu  d' injures, 
"  I  chanta  k  ta  beaiil^. 

2  c  2 
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jour  arms  flung  round  it,  will  seek  to  appease  me,  sillj  vi^ 
tim,  with  seven  frolicsome  kisses.  You  will  be  disappointed: 
in  expiation  of  that  offence,  I  will  have  seven  times  sevoitj 
kisses,  and  I  will  bind  jour  neck  with  these  arms  as  with 
chains,  runawaj !  Until,  all  the  forfeit  kisses  being  duly 
paid,  jou  shall  swear  bj  all  jour  charms  that  yon  will  often 
gladlj  commit  the  same  fault  and  incur  the  same  penalty. 

• 

Cease  thj  sweet,  thj  balmj  kisses ; 

Cease  thj  man j-wreathed  smiles ; 
Cease  thj  melting,  murmuring  blisses  ; 

Cease  thj  fond,  bewitching  wiles : 

On  mj  bosom  soft  reclined. 

Cease  to  pour  thj  tender  jojs ; 
Pleasure's  limits  are  confined,^ 

Pleasure  oft  repeated  clojs. 

Sparinglj  jour  bountj  use ; 

When  I  ask  for  kisses  nine, 
Seven  at  least  jou  must  refuse,^ 

And  let  onlj  two  be  mine : 

Yet  let  these  be  neither  long. 

Nor  delicious  sweets  respire  I 
But  like  those,  which  virgins  joung 

Artless  give  their  aged  sire : 

*  Plea8ure*8  limits  are  confined.']    Shakspeare  (Romeo  and  Juliet)  ex- 
presses the  same  thought,  in  the  fatherly  reproof  of  the  old  friar  to  Romeo. 
These  yiolent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder. 
Which,  as  they  meet,  consume.    The  sweetest  honej 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness, 
I  And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite. 

•  '  Seven  at  least  you  tnust  refuse,}    All  amatory  poets  have  dwelt  with 

{  delight  on  these  little  coquettish  cruelties ;  thus  Horace  (lib.  ii.  Ode  12) 

{  speaks  of  Licymnia,  the  mistress  of  Meceenas  : 

)  Dum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  Oscula 

Cervicem,  aut  facili  saeviti^  negat. 
Quae  poscente  magls  gaudeat  eripi, 
Interdum  rapere  occupet 

While  now  her  bending  neck  she  plies 
-  Backward  to  meet  the  burning  kiss ; 

Then  with  an  easy  cruelty  denies. 
And  wishes  you  would  snatch,  not  ask  the  bliss.     Frakcis. 
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Saeh!  as,  with  a  sister's  love, 
Beauteous  Dian  may  bealow 
On  the  radiant  son  of  Jove, 
I  Phoebus  of  the  silver  bow. 

I  Tripping  light  with  wanton  grace, 

Now  tny  lips  disorder'd  fly ; 
I  And  in  some  retired  place 

'  Hide  thee  from  my  searching  eye : ' 

I  Each  recess  I  '11  traverse  o'er. 

Where  I  think  thou  liest  conceal'd  ; 
I  Every  covert  I  'II  explore. 

Till  my  wanton  'a  all  reveal'd : 
I  Then  in  sportive,  amorous  play, 

'  Victor-Uke  I'll  seize  my  love; 

Seize  thee,  as  the  bird  of  prey 
'  Pounces  oa  a  trembling  dove. 

I  Captive  then,  and  sore  dismay'd. 

How  you  'U  fondle,  how  you  '11  plead  I 
Vainly  offering,  silly  maid. 

Seven  sweet  kisses,  to  be  freed. 
|i  Not  so  fast,  fair  runaway  ! 

I  Kisses  seven  times  seven  be  mine  ! 

Chain'd  within  these  arras  you  stay, 
I  Till  I  touch  the  balmy  fine. 

I  Paying  then  the  forfeit  due, 

I  By  your  much-loved  beauties  swear. 

Faults  like  these  you  11  still  pursue, 
I  Faults  wliich  kisses  can  repair.       Nott. 

P^Biik  Ihee,  &c,]    Comelma  Gallua  raenlions  lie  same  amorous 

j  Erubait  Tnltus  ipsa  puells  meoa, 

El  nunc  mibridona  latebras  fugitira  pelobnt. 
At  sight  of  ma,  deep  faluot'd  the  lovely  maid, 
Then  aide-long  laugh'd,  and  Bying  Bought  (he  aliade.    Dui 
such  dallianee  was  equally  grateful  lo  Horace  {lib.  i.  Ode  9): 
Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  iiitimo 
Gratua  Puellffi  risus  ab  angulu. 
Uugh.  that  fiDRi  the  comec  flies, 
sponire  fair  one  ahall  betia;.     Francis, 
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The  ploaaure  I  derive  from  kisses  is  not  limited  to  any 
JarliculM'  kind ;  when  you  join  your  moist  lips  to  mine,  moist 
■  kisses  delight  me.  Nor  are  dry  kisses  without  their  charms ; 
I  many  a.  time  they  send  a  thrilling  flush  through  the  frame. 
I  Pleasant  too  it  is  to  lay  kisses  on  -wanton  eyes,  and  punUh  the 
I  authors  of  our  pain  ;  or  to  revel  oil  over  a  cheek,  or  a  neck, 
t-  or  snowy  shoulders,  or  a  snowy  bosom,  and  cover  cheek  and 
I  neck,  aud  white  shoulders  and  bosom,  with  black  marks ;  or 
I-  with  eager  lips  to  suck  a  tremulous  tongue,  and  to  mingle 
I  breath  with  joined  moutlis,  and  transfuse  two  souls,  each  into 
I  the  other's  body,  whilst  Love  lies  swooning  with  ecstasy. 
I  Welcome  to  me  the  kiss,  whether  short  or  long,  whether  with 
I  Epa  that  lightly  touch  or  that  cling  close  together,  whether 
I  you  give  it  me,  light  of  my  life,  or  I  give  it  you.  But  never 
I  give  me  back  auch  kisses  as  you  receive,  but  let  each  vary  the 
I  delight  in  different  ways.  And  let  whichever  of  us  shall  first 
f  be  at  fanlt  for  a  change  of  method,  hear  and  obey  this  sentence 
I  with  downcast  eyes :  As  many  sweet  kisses  as  have  been  pre- 
[  viously  given  on  both  sides,  so  many  shall  the  delinquent  give 
singly  to  the  other,  and  in  as  many  ways. 

In  various  kisses  various  charma  I  find, 
For  changeful  faucy  loves  each  changeful  kind : 
Whene'er  with  mine  thy  humid  lips  unite. 
Then  humid  kisses  with  their  sweets  delight ; 
From  ardent  lips  so  ardent  kisses  please, 
For  glowing  transports  often  spring  from  these. 
What  joy  !  to  kiss  those  eyes  that  wanton  rove, 
Then  catch  the  glances  of  returning  love; 
Or  clinging  to  the  cheek  of  crimson  glow, 
The  bosom,  shoulder,  or  the  neck  of  snow ; 
What  pleasure !  tender  passion  to  assuage ; 
And  see  the  traces  of  our  amorous  rage,' 

'  And  Kf  the  iraca,  &c.]    The  tender  Titnillua  (lib.  i.  Klegy  9' 
probably  gave  Sccundus  the  liiut  of  these  vuluptuoiiB  ideas. 
,1  Venus  inveniet  Puero  auccumberp  furtim, 
is  usque  fliDUB; 
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On  the  soft  neck,  or  blooming  cheek  exprest, 

On  the  white  shoulder,  or  still  whiter  breast. 

'Twixt  yielding  lips,  in  every  thrilling  kiss, 

To  dart  the  trembling  tongue — what  matchless  bliss  ! 

Inhaling  sweet  each  other's  mingling  breath. 

While  Love  lies  gasping  in  the  arms  of  Death ! 

While  soul  with  soul  in  ecstasy  unites, 

Intranced,  impassioned,  with  the  fond  delights. 

From  thee  received,  or  given  to  thee,  my  love  ! 

Alike  to  me  those  kisses  grateful  prove ; 

The  kiss  that  *8  rapid,  or  prolonged  with  art, 

The  fierce,  the  gentle,  equal  joys  impart : 

But  mark — be  all  my  kisses,  beauteous  maid  ! 

With  difTrent  kisses  from  thy  lips  repaid ; 

Then  varying  raptures  shall  from  either  flow. 

As  varying  kisses  either  shall  bestow : 

And  let  the  first,  who  with  an  unchanged  kiss 

Shall  cease  to  thus  diversify  the  bliss. 

Observe  with  looks  in  meek  submission  dress'd 

That  law,  by  which  this  forfeiture's  expressed : 

"  As  many  kisses  as  each  lover  gave. 

As  each  might  in  return  again  receive ; 

So  many  kisses,  from  the  vanquish'd  side 

The  victor  claims,  so  many  ways  applied."      Nott. 


KISS  XI. 

Some  say  that  I  practise  too  luxurious  kisses,  such  as  are 
unknown  to  wrinkled  fathers.  Therefore,  my  love,  when  I 
clasp  your  neck  with  my  eager  arms,  and  faint  upon  your 
kisses,  let  me  anxiously  inquire  what  everybody  says  of  me, 
though  I  am  hardly  in  a  condition  to  remember  who  or  where 
I  am.     Lovely  Neaera  smiled  to  hear  me  speak  thus,  and  put- 

Et  dare  anhelanti  pugnaniibus  uvida  Unguis 
Oscula,  et  in  collo  figere  dente  notas. 

But  fav'ring  Venus,  watchful  o'er  thy  joy, 
Shall  lay  thee  secret  near  th*  impassion'd  boy ; 
His  panting  bosom  shall  be  prest  to  thine, 
And  his  dear  lips  thy  breathless  lips  shall  join  ; 
With  active  tongue  he  *11  dart  the  humid  kiss. 
And  on  thy  neck  indent  his  eager  bliss. 
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ting  both  her  snowy  arms  round  my  neck,  gave  me  such  a 
voluptuous  kiss  as  never  was  surpassed  by  Venus  when  she 
toyed  with  Mars.  "  What  need  have  you,"  she  said,  "  to  fear 
the  judgment  of  the  censorious  ?  That  question  belongs  to 
my  jurisdiction  only." 

"  Some  think  my  kisses  too  luxurious  told,* 
Kisses,  they  say,  not  known  to  sires  of  old : 
But,  while  entranced  on  thy  soft  neck  I  lie. 
And  o'er  thy  lips  in  tender  transport  die. 
Shall  I  then  ask,  dear  life  I  perplex'd  in  vain, 
Why  rigid  cynics  censure  thus  my  strain  ? 
Ah  no !  thy  blandishments  so  rapturous  prove. 
That  every  ravish'd  sense  is  lost  in  love ; 
Blest  with  those  blandishments,  divine  I  seem. 
And  all  Elysium  paints  the  blissful  dream." 

.  Neaera  heard — then  smiling,  instant  threw 
Around  my  neck  her  arm  of  fairest  hue ; 
And  kiss'd  me  fonder,  more  voluptuous  far. 
Than  Beauty's  queen  e'er  kiss'd  the  god  of  War : 
"  What !  (cries  the  nymph,)  and  shall  my  am'rous  bard 
Ped^tic  wisdom's  stern  decree  regard  ? 

*  Some  think  my  kisses,  &c.]  Dorat's  Kiss  (Baiser  20)  on  this  sub- 
ject is  so  beauti^I,  that  I  cannot  deny  it  a  place  here :  he  calls  it  La 
Ck>uronne  de  Fleurs. 

Renvers^  doucement  dans  les  bras  de  Thais, 
Le  front  ceint  d'un  16ger  nuage, 
Je  lui  disois  :  lorsque  tu  me  souris, 
Peut-dtre  sur  ma  tete  il  s'^lfeve  un  orage. 

Que  pense-t-on  de  mes  ecrits  ? 
Je  dois  aimer  mes  vers,  puisqu'ils  sont  ton  ouvrage. 
Occuperai-je  les  cent  voix 
De  la  vagabonde  D^esse  ? 
A  ses  fayeurs  pour  obtenir  des  droits, 
Suffit-il,  6  Thais,  de  sentir  la  tendresse  ? 
Thai's  alors  sur  de  r^cens  gazons 
Cueille  des  fleurs,  en  tresse  une  couronne. 
Tiens,  c'est  ainsi  que  je  r^pons ; 
Voil^  le  prix  de  tes  chansons, 
£t  c'est  ma  main  qui  te  le  donne : 
Renonce,  me  dit-elle,  a  I'orgueil  des  lauriers ; 
Laisse  ces  froids  honneurs  qu'ici  tu  te  proposes ; 

II  faut  des  courozines  de  roses 
A  qui  peignit  Pamour,  et  chanta  les  baisers. 
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Thy  cause  must  be  at  my  tribunal  tried. 

None  but  Neaora  can  the  point  decide."     Nott. 


KISS  XII. 

Why  do  you  turn  away  your  modest  faces,  chaste  matrons 
and  damsels  ?  My  song  is  not  of  the  amorous  intrigues  of 
gods,  or  monstrous  forms  of  lust ;  in  this  book  of  mine ,  there 
are  no  Priapic  poems,  none  which  the  austere  schoolmaster 
might  not  read  to  his  innocent  pupils.  I,  a  chaste  priest  of 
the  Aonian  choir,  sing  of  simple  kisses  that  have  no  harm  in 
them.  But  all  the  chaste  matrons  and  damsels  look  petulantly 
upon  me,  because  I  may  have  heedlessly  let  slip  here  and  there 
some  naughty  word.  Get  agone,  you  irksome  pack,  prudish 
matrons  and  damsels !  How  much  chaster  is  my  Nesera^  who 
would  rather  that  her  poet's  book  than  himself  should  be  with- 
out you  know  what ! 

Modest  matrons,  maidens,  say, 
Why  thus  turn  your  looks  away  ? 
Frolic  feats  of  lawless  love, 
Of  the  lustful  powers  above ; 
Forms  obscene,  that  shock  the  sights 
In  my  verse  I  ne'er  recite ; 
Verse  where  nought  indecent  reigns ; 
Guiltless  are  my  tender  strains ; 
Such  as  pedagogues  austere 
Might  with  strict  decorum  hear. 
Might,  with  no  licentious  speech. 
To  their  youth  reproachless  teach. 
I,  chaste  votary  of  the  Nine, 
Kisses  sing  of  chaste  design. 
Maids  and  matrons  yet,  with  rage. 
Frown  upon  my  blameless  page ; 
Frown,  because  some  wanton  word 
Here  and  there  by  chance  occurred ; 
Or  the  cheated  fancy  caught 
Some  obscure,  though  harmless  thought 
Hence,  ye  prudish  matrons !  hence, 
Squeamish  maids  devoid  of  sense ! 
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And  a  ball  these  in  virtue  dare 
"With  my  virinoas  maid  compare  ? 
She,  who  in  the  bard  will  prize 
What  shell  in  his  lays  despise  ; 
Wantonness  with  love  agrees. 
But  reserve  in  verso  must  please. 


Faint  and  languid  from  the  sweet  conflict,  I  lay,  my  love, 
■with  my  arm  upon  your  neck.  My  breath,  all  wasted  in  my 
parching  mouth,  could  yield  my  heart  no  refreshment.  Al- 
ready I  had  Styx  before  my  eyes,  and  the  sunless  realms,  and 
old  Charon's  lurid  boat ;  when  you  breathed  on  my  dry  lips 
a  deep-fetched  ipoist  ktss,  a  kiss  that  brought  me  back  from 
the  S^gian  vale,  and  left  the  old  ferryman  without  a  freight 
I  was  wrong :  he  did  not  go  back  with  an  empty  boat,  for  my 
shade  went  with  him  to  the  sad  regions  of  the  dead.  Fart  of 
your  soul,  my  life  !  lives  in  this  body,  and  upholds  my  frame ; 
but  impatient  to  return  to  its  original  command,  it  strives 
fretfully  to  make  its  way  out  by  secret  issues ;  and  unless  you 
cherish  it  with  your  loved  breath,  it  will  presently  desert  my 
feinting  frame.  Come  then,  glue  your  lips  to  mine,  and  let 
one  breath  continually  animate  us  both ;  until,  when  age  shall 
have  wearied  but  not  sated  our  passionate  hearts,  one  single 
life  shall  quit  our  two  bodies. 

With  amorous  strife  exanimate  I  lay. 

Around  your  neck  my  languid  arm  I  threw, 
My  trembling  heart  had  just  forgot  to  play, 

Its  vital  spirit  (rom  my  bosom  flew : 
The  Stygian  lake  ;  the  dreary  realms  below. 

To  which  the  sun  a  cheering  beam  denies  ; 
Old  Charon's  boat,  slow-wand'ring  to  and  fro. 

Promiscuous  pasa'd  beibre  my  swimming  eyes : 
When  you,  Neiera !  with  your  humid  breath. 

O'er  my  parch'd  lips  the  deep-fetch'd  kiss  bestow'd  ; 
Sudden  my  fleeting  soul  return'd  from  death. 

And  fireightless  hence  th'  infernal  pilot  row'd. 
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Yet  soft,: — for  oh !  my  erring  senses  stray ; — 
Not  quite  unfreighted  to  the  Stygian  shore 

Old  Charon  steer'd  his  lurid  bark  away, 
My  plaintive  shade  he  to  the  Manes  bore. 

Then  since  my  soul  can  here  no  more  remaiD, 
A  part  of  thine,  sweet  life !  that  loss  supplies  ; 

But  what  this  feeble  fabric  must  sustain, 
K  of  thy  soul  that  part  its  aid  denies ! 

And  much  I  fear : — for  struggling  to  be  free, 
Oft  from  its  new  abode  it  fain  would  roam  ; 

Oft  seeks,  impatient  to  return  to  thee,    . 
Some  secret  pass  to  gain  its  native  home : 

Unless  thy  fost'ring  breath  retards  its  flight, 
It  now  prepares  to  quit  this  falling  frame : 

Haste  then ;  to  mine  thy  clinging  lips  unite. 
And  let  one  spirit  feed  each  vital  flame. 

Till,  after  frequent  ecstasies  of  bliss. 

Mutual,  unsating  to  th'  impassioned  heart. 

From  bodies  thus  conjoin'd,  in  one  long  kiss. 

That  single  life  which  nourished  both  shall  part.^ 

NOTT. 

*  There  is  a  little  Epigram  in  Manillus,  (lib.  ii.,)  which  contains  the 
same  thought  as  this  Basium ;  it  is  so  neatly  and  delicately  turned,  that  I 
am  certain  my  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  it  inserted  here. 

Suaviolum  invitee  rapio  dum  casta  Neaera, 

Iihprudens  yestris  liqui  animam  in  labiis. 
Exanimusque  diu,  cilm  nee  per  se  ipsa  rediret, 

Et  mora  lethalis  quantulacumque  foret, 
Misi  cor  quaesitum  animam,  sed  cor  quoque  blandis 

Captum  oculis  nunquam  deinde  mihi  rediit. 
Qu5d  nisi  Suaviolo,  flammam  quoque  casta  Neaera 

Hausissem,  quae  me  substinet  exanimum, 
lie  dies  misero  mihi  crede  supremus  amanti 

Luxisset,  rapui  ciim  tibi  Suayiolum. 

A  kiss  from  chaste  Neaera's  lips  I  stole, 
But  on  those  lips,  in  kissing,  left  my  soul ; 
Incautious  youth ! — long  time  the  loss  I  moum'd, 
And  waited  long,  my  soul  still  ne*er  returned : 
At  length,  exanimate  with  slow  delay, 
I  sent  my  heart  to  seek  my  soul  astray ; 
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THE  SAME. 


I  LAY  of  life,  by  thee,  my  life,  bereaved. 

About  thy  neck  my  arms  were  loosely  weave^. 

Supplies  of  breath  my  wasted  spirits  fail. 

Nor  could  relieve  my  heart  with  one  fresh  gale : 

Styx  now  before  my  eyes  appear'd,  the  dark 

Region,  and  aged  Charon's  swarthy  bark ; 

When  thou  upon  my  lip  a  kiss  imprest 

Drawn  from  the  depth  of  thy  enlivening  breast ; 

A  kiss,  that  call'd  me  from  the  Stygian  lake. 

And  made  the  ferryman  go  empty  back. 

Ah !  I  mistook !  he  went  not  back  alone. 

My  mournful  shade  along  with  him  is  gone ; 

Part  of  thy  soul  within  this  body  reigns, 

And  friendly  my  declining  limbs  sustains ; 

Which  of  return  impatient,  roves  about, 

Ransacking  every  passage  to  get  out ; 

And  if  no  kindness  she  from  thee  receive, 

Ev'n  now  her  falling  tenement  will  leave. 

Come  then,  unite  thy  melting  lip  to  mine, 

And  let  one  spirit  both  our  breasts  combine. 

Till,  in  an  ecstasy  of  wild  desire. 

Together  both  our  breasts  one  life  expire.     Stanley. 


KISS  XIV, 

Why  do  you  offer  me  your  little  cherry  lip?  I  do  not 
choose  to  kiss  you,  hard-hearted  NesBra,  harder  than  hardest 
marble.  Do  you  expect  me  to  prize  your  mere  kisses  so  much 
that  for  sake  of  them  I  should  be  content  to  lie  so  often  swell- 
ing and  raging  with  unsatisfied  desire  ?  *     Whither  are  you 

But  my  poor  heart,  by  beauty's  power  encbain'd, 
With  my  lost  soul,  and  with  the  nymph  remain' d : 
Then,  oh !  unless,  to  foster  this  sad  frame, 
I  from  NesBra's  lips  draw  vital  flame, 
That  day  I  kiss'd  thee  must  for  ever  prove 
Wretched  to  me,  the  greatest  wretch  in  love !    Nott. 

^  StoeUing  and  raging,  &c.]    Baffled  by  the  extraordinary  stiffness  he 
finds  in  the  original,  the  translator  subjoins  the  Latin  : 

Tanti  istas  ego  ut  osculationes 
Imbelles  faciam,  superba,  vestras, 
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going  ?  Stay,  and  deprive  me  not  of  those  eyes  or  that  cherry 
Up.  I  will,  I  will  kiss  you,  soft-hearted  gir^  softer  than  soft- 
est down. 


Those  tempting  lips,  of  scarlet  glow, 
Why  pout  with  fond,  bewitching  art  ? 

For  to  those  lips,  Neasra,  know, 
My  lips  shall  not  one  kiss  impart. 

Perhaps  you  'd  have  me  greatly  prize. 
Hard-hearted  fair,  your  precious  kiss  ; 

But  learn,  proud  mortal,  I  despise 
Such  cold,  such  unimpassion'd  bliss. 

Think'st  thou  I  calmly  feel  the  flame, 

That  all  my  rending  bosom  flres  ? 
And  patient  bear,  through  all  my  frame. 

The  pangs  of  unallay'd  desires  ? 

Ah !  no ; — ^but  turn  not  thus  aside 
Those  tempting  lips  of  scarlet  glow ; 

Nor  yet  avert,  with  angry  pride. 

Those  eyes,  from  whence  such  raptures  flow ! 

Forgive  the  past,  sweet-natured  maid  ! 

My  kisses,  love  !  are  all  thy  own ; 
Then  let  my  lips  to  thine  be  laid. 

To  thine,  more  soft  than  softest  down.     Nott. 


KISS  XV. 

The  Idalian  boy  had  drawn  his  bow  and  was  in  the  act  of 
shooting  at  you,  fair  Nesera,  but  seeing  your  forehead,  and  the 
locks  that  overspread  it,  your  restless,  expressive  eyes,  your 
rosy  cheeks,  and  your  bosom  worthy  of  his  mother,  he  dropped 
the  slackened  bow  from  his  hesitating  hand,  and  rushing  with 
boyish  impetuosity  into  your  arms,  he  laid  a  thousand  kisses  on 
you  in  a  thousand  ways,  which  breathed  myrtle  and  Cyprian 

Ut,  nervo  toties  rigens  supino, 
Pertundam  tunicas  meas,  tuasque, 
Et  desiderio  furens  inani, 
Tabescam  miser  eestuante  ven^  ? 
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aromas  into  your  inmost  bosom,  and  swore  hj  all  the  gods  and 
by  his  mother  Venus,  that  he  would  never  again  think  of  do- 
ing you  any  mischief.  Can  we  wonder  then  why  your  kisses 
are  so  fragrant,  and  why  your  heart  is  always  untouched  by 
gentle  love  ? 

Th'  Idalian  boy,  to  pierce  Neaera's  heart, 
Had  bent  his  bow,  had  chose  the  fatal  dart ; 
But  when  the  child,  in  wonder  lost,  survey'd 
That  brow,  o'er  which  your  sunny  tresses  play'd, 
Those  cheeks,  that  blush'd  the  rose's  warmest  dye, 
That  streamy  languish  of  your  lucid  eye. 
That  bosom  too  with  matchless  beauty  bright, 
(Scarce  Cypria's  own  could  boast  so  pure  a  white,) 
Though  mischief  urged  him  first  to  wound  my  fair, 
Yet  partial  fondness  urged  him  now  to  spare ; 
But  doubting  stiU,  he  linger'd  to  decide  ; 
At  length  resolved,  he  flung  the  shaft  aside ; 
Then  sudden  rush'd  impetuous  to  thy  arms, 
And  hung  voluptuous  on  thy  heavenly  charms : 
There  as  the  boy  in  wanton  folds  was  laid, 
His  lips  o'er  thine  in  varied  kisses  play'd ; 
With  every  kiss  he  tried  a  thousand  wiles, 
A  thousand  gestures,  and  a  thousand  smiles  ; 
Your  inmost  breast  with  Cyprian  odours  fiU'd, 
And  all  the  myrtle's  luscious  scent  instiU'd : 
Lastly,  he  swore  by  every  power  above, 
By  Venus'  self,  the  potent  Queen  of  Love, 
That  you,  blest  nymph,  for  ever  should  remain 
Exempt  from  am'rous  care,  from  am'rous  pain. 
What  wonder  then  such  balmy  sweets  should  flow, 
In  every  grateful  kiss  your  lips  bestow  ? 
What  wonder  then,  obdurate  maid,  you  prove 
Averse  to  all  the  tenderness  of  love  ?  Nott. 

THE   SAME. 

Th'  Idalian  boy  his  arrow  to  the  head 
(Neaera)  drew,  ready  to  strike  thee  dead ; 
But  when  thy  brow,  and  on  thy  brow  thy  hair. 
Thy  eyes'  quick  restless  light,  thy  cheeks  more  fair. 
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Breasts  whiter  than  his  mother's,  he  did  view, 
Away  his  wavering  hand  the  slack  shaft  threw : 
Then  to  thy  arms  with  childish  joj  he  skips. 
Printing  a  thousand  kisses  on  thj  lips ; 
Which  Cyprian  spirits  and  the  myrtle's  juice 
Into  thy  bosom  gently  did  infuse ; 
And  by  the  gods  and  his  fair  mother  swore, 
He  never  would  attempt  to  hurt  thee  more. 
Wonder  we  then  thy  kisses  are  so  sweet  ? 
Or  why  no  love  thy  cold  breast  will  admit  ? 


Stanley. 


KISS  XVI. 

Sweet  girl,  sweeter  than  Diana's  silver  orb,  and  lovelier 
than  the  golden  star  of  Venus,  give  me  a  hundred  kisses ; 
give  me  as  many  as  Lesbia  gave  and  took  with  her  inaportun- 
ate  poet ;  as  many  as  are  the  graces  and  the  loves  that  stray 
about  your  lips  and  your  rosy  cheeks ;  as  the  lives  and  deaths 
with  which  your  eyes  are  fraught ;  as  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
joys  mixed  with  lasting  cares,  and  the  sighs  of  lovers.  Give 
me  kisses  as  many  as  the  darts  which  the  dread  hand  of  the 
winged  god  has  implanted  in  my  breast,  and  those  which  he 
retains  in  his  golden  quiver.  Add  too  caresses,  and  open 
words  of  love,  and  sweet  whispers,  not  without  pleasant 
laughter,  not  without  pleasant  bites ;  like  sts  Chaonian  doves 
coo  and  fondle  alternately  with  tremulous  billings,  when  the 
frosts  of  winter  yield  to  the  first  zephyrs.  And  leaning  be- 
wildered on  my  cheek,  roll  your  swimming  eyes  to  and  fro, 
and  bid  me  sustain  your  fainting  frame  in  my  arms.  I  will 
clasp  you  closely  in  my  arms,  press  your  chilled  form  to  my 
glowing  bosom,  and  revive  you  with  a  long-breathed  kiss; 
tiU  my  breath  too  fails  and  faints  upon  those  dewy  kisses,  and 
I  say.  Hold  me  in  your  arms,  or  I  fall.  You  will  clasp  me 
closely  in  your  arms,  my  own  girl,  and  will  breathe  life  into 
me  with  the  dew  of  a  long  kiss.  Thus,  light  of  my  eyes,  let 
us  together  enjoy  the  delights  of  our  spring  time.  Infirm 
age  ere  long  will  bring  with  it  wretched  cares,  and  sickness, 
and  death. 
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Bright  as  Venus'  golden  star, 
Fair  as  Dian's  silver  car, 
Nymph,  with  every  charm  replete, 
Give  me  hundred  kisses  sweet ; 
Then  as  many  kisses  more 
O'er  my  lips  profusely  pour. 
As  th'  insatiate  bard  could  want. 
Or  his  boimteous  Lesbia  grant ; 
As  the  vagrant  Loves  that  stray 
On  thy  lips'  nectareous  way ; 
As  the  dimpling  Graces  spread 
On  thy  cheeks'  carnation 'd  bed ; 
As  the  deaths  thy  lovers  die ; 
As  the  conquests  of  thine  eye, 
Or  the  cares,  and  fond  delights, 
Which  its  changeful  beam  incites ; 
As  the  hopes  and  fears  we  prove, 
Or  th'  impassion'd  sighs,  in  love ; 
As  the  shafts  by  Cupid  sped. 
Shafts  by  which  my  heart  has  bled ; 
As  the  countless  stores  that  still 
All  his  golden  quiver  fiU. 
Whisper'd  plaints,  and  wanton  wiles ; 
Speeches  soft,  and  soothing  smiles  ; 
Teeth-imprinted,  teU-tale  blisses, 
Intermix  with  all  thy  kisses. 
So,  when  Zephyr's  breezy  wing 
Wafts  the  balmy  breath  of  spring. 
Turtles  thus  their  loves  repeat, 
Fondly  billing,  murm'ring  sweet, 
While  their  trembling  pinions  tell 
What  delights  their  bosoms  swell. 

Bjss  me,  press  me,  till  you  feel 
All  your  raptured  senses  reel ; 
Till  your  eyes,  half-closed  and  dim. 
In  a  dizzy  transport  swim. 
And  you  murmur  faintly,**  Grasp  me. 
Swooning,  in  your  arms  oh  clasp  me." 
In  my  fond  sustaining  arms 
I  will  hold  your  drooping  charms ; 

2d 
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While  the  long,  life-teeming  kiss 

Shall  recall  your  soul  to  bliss ; 

And,  as  thus  the  vital  store 

From  my  humid  lips  I  pour, 

Till,  exhausted  with  the  play, 

All  my  spirit  wastes  away ; 

Sudden,  in  my  turn,  1 11  cry, 

"  Oh  I  support  me,  for  I  die." 

To  your  fost'ring  breast  you  11  hold  me. 

In  your  warm  embrace  enfold  me ; 

While  your  breath,  in  nectar'd  gales. 

O'er  my  sinking  soul  prevails ; 

While  your  kisses  sweet  impart 

Life  and  rapture  to  my  heart. 

Thus,  when  youth  is  in  its  prime,* 
Let 's  enjoy  the  golden  time ; 
For,  when  smiling  youth  is  past. 
Age  these  tender  joys  shall  blast : 
Sickness,  which  our  bloom  impairs ; 
Slow-consuming,  painful  cares ; 
Death,  with  dire  remorseless  rage ; 
All  attend  the  steps  of  age.  Nott. 

THE   SAME. 

Thou  than  Latona's  star  more  bright, 
Fairer  than  Venus'  golden  light, 

A  hundred  kisses  pay ; 

Many  as  Lesbia 
Gave  and  received  from  her  glad  lover ; 
As  are  the  Graces  round  thee  hover. 

Or  Cupids  that  do  skip 

About  thy  cheek  and  lip ; 

*  Thus,  when  yotUh,  &c.]    Horace  gives  much  sugh  advice  to  his  I 
friend,  Leuconoe,  Ode  ii.  lib.  i. : 

Dum  loquimur,  fugerit  invida 
^tas.     Carpe  diem,  qu^m  minimiim  credula  postero. 

Ev'n  while  we  talk  in  careless  ease, 

Our  envious  minutes  wing  their  flight ; 
Instant  the  fleeting  pleasure  seize, 

Nor  trust  to-morrow's  doubtful  lif^t      Fbamoib. 
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As  lives  and  deaths  thy  bright  eye  wears ; 
As  many  hopes,  as  many  fears, 

Joys  interlined  with  woe, 

Or  sighs  from  lovers  flow ; 
As  many  as  the  darts,  that  on 
My  heart  by  the  wing'd  boy  are  sown ; 

As  many  as  do  lie 

In  his  gilt  armoury ; 
To  these  kind  blandishments,  with  glad 
Whispers,  and  mirthful  dalliance  add ; 

With  grateful  smiles,  that  may 

Our  full  delight  betray ; 
As  two  Chaonian  turtles  bill, 
And  the  soft  air  with  murmurs  All, 

When  winter's  rigid  snows 

Away  young  Zephyr  bloArs ; 
Rest  on  my  cheek  in  ecstasy. 
Beady  to  close  thy  dying  eye ; 

And  as  thou  faint'st  away 

Me  to  uphold  thee  pray : 
My  arms  about  thee  I  will  twine ; 
My  warm  to  thy  cold  bosom  join. 

And  call  thee  back  from  death, 

With  a  long  kiss's  breath : 
Till  me  like  fate  of  life  bereave, 
Who  in  that  kiss  my  spirit  leave. 

And,  as  I  sink  away. 

Thee  to  uphold  me  pray : 
Thy  arms  about  me  thou  shalt  tie. 
Thy  warm  to  my  cold  breast  apply, 

And  summon  me  from  death 

With  a  long  kiss's  breath. 
Thus  let  us,  dear,  in  mutual  joy 
The  florid  part  of  time  employ : 

For  age  our  lives  will  waste ; 

Sickness  and  death  make  haste.     Stanlbt. 


KISS  XVII. 

Red  with  such  a  colour  as  roses  display  in  the  purple  dawn, 
when  they  have  been  washed  with  nightly  dews,  are  the  lips 

2  D  2 
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of  my  mistress  in  the  morning,  when  bedewed  through  the 
long  night  with  mj  kisses.  A  face  of  snowy  brightness  en* 
circles  them,  as  the  white  hand  of  a  virgin  holds  a  violet 
So  glows  the  cherry  amid  the  late  blossoms,  when  spring  and 
summer  meet  together  in  the  same  tree.  Woe  is  me!  why 
am  I  constrained  to  leave  your  chamber  when  your  kisses  are 
most  burning  ?  Oh  keep,  at  least,  lovely  girl,  this  crimsoo 
on  your  lips  till  the  stillness  of  night  brings  me  back  to  yon? 
But  if,  meanwhile,  another's  kisses  brush  off  their  bloom,  maj 
they  become  paler  than  my  cheeks. 

EosES,  refreshed  with  nightly  dew,  display 

New  beauties  blushing  to  the  dawn  of  day  ; 

So,  by  the  kisses  of  a  rapturous  night, 

Thy  vermil  lips  at  morn  blush  doubly  bright ; 

And  in  a  face,  as  exquisitely  fair 

As  new-fairn  snow,  is  set  that  vermil  pair ; 

Deep-purpled  violets  thus  a  deeper  glow. 

Held  in  some  virgin's  snowy  hand,  will  show  ; 

And  early-ripening  cherries  thus  assume, 

'Mid  the  late  blossoms,  a  superior  bloom, 

When  spring  and  summer  boast  united  power. 

At  once  producing  both  the  fruit  and  flower. 

But  why,  when  most  thy  kisses  fire  my  heart, 

Why,  from  th'  endearing  transport  must  I  part  ? 

Oh !  let  that  crimson  on  those  lips  remain. 

Till  evening  brings  me  to  thy  arms  again : 

Yet  should  those  lips  ere  then  some  rival  bless, 

Some  youth  whom  thou  in  secret  shalt  caress  ; 

Then  may  they  cease  for  ever  to  disclose 

That  beauteous  blush,  which  emulates  the  rose  ! 

Then  paler  turn  than  my  pale  cheek  shall  prove, 

Whene'er  I  view  this  mark  of  faithless  love !  *     Nott« 

^  Then  paler  turn,  &c.]  i.  e.  paler  than  my  cheeks  shall  become  at 
seeing  this  evident  testimony  of  infidelity,  viz.  your  lips  losing  their  rosy 
colour.  The  idea  of  infidelity's  being  punished  by  some  failure  of  beauty 
is  also  Horace's,  lib.  ii.  Ode  8  : 

Ulla  si  juris  tibi  peijerati 

Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam : 

Dente  si  nigro  fieres,  vel  uno 

Turpior  ungui ; 
Crederem:  &c. 
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THE  SAME. 


yk.  In  such  a  colour  as  the  morning  rose 

i| .  Doth,  watered  with  the  tears  of  night,  disclose, 

If  The  blushing  kisses  of  Neaera  shine, 

fl  When  they  the  humid  print  retain  of  mine ; 

^  Round  which  the  beauties  of  her  face  beset, 

^  As  when  some  white  hand  crops  a  violet; 

^  As  flowers  with  cherries,  that  together  wear 

The  spring  and  summer's  livery,  appear. 
,  Unhappy !  why  now  when  thy  kind  lip  warms 

My  soul,  am  I  constrain'd  to  quit  thy  arms  ? 
This  crimson  treasure,  ah  !  reserve  for  me, 
Till  night  return  and  bring  me  back  to  thee ; 
But  if  mean  time  they  any  other  seek, 
May  they  become  far  paler  than  my  cheek. 

Stanley. 

KISS   XVIII. 

When  Venus  beheld  the  lips  of  my  girl,  encircled  by  her 
fair  face,  it  is  said  she  wept  and  groaned,  called  together  the 
wanton  Loves,  and  said,  "  What  avails  it  that  with  my  rosy 
lips  I  conquered  on  Ida,  in  the  sliepherd's  judgment,  Pallas 
and  the  sister-spouse  of  Jove,  since  this  Neaera  surpasses  me 
in  the  judgment  of  the  poet?     But  go  all  of  you,  fall  furi- 

If  ever  injured  power  had  shed 

The  slightest  vengeance  on  thy  head ; 

If  but  a  nail  or  tooth  of  thee 

Were  blacken'd  by  thy  perjury, 

Again  thy  falsehood  might  deceive, 

And  I  the  faithless  vow  believe.     Francis. 

And  thus  Ovid  to  the  same  purpose,  Amor.  lib.  iii.  Eleg.  3 : 

Esse  decs  credamne  ? — fidem  jurata  fefellit, 

Et  facies  illi,  quae  fuit  ante,  manet. 
.  Quam  longos  habuit,  nondum  perjura,  capillos, 
Tam  longos,  postquam  numina  Isesit,  habet. 

Can  there  be  gods  ? — the  perjured  fair-one  swore, 

Yet  looks  as  lovely  as  she  look'd  before. 

Long  flow'd  the  careless  tresses  of  her  hair, 

While  yet  she  shone  as  innocent  as  fair ; 

Long  flow  the  tresses  of  the  canton  now, 

And  sport  as  trophies  of  her  broken  vow.     Dunkin. 
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ously  OD  this  poet,  and  shoot  sharplj  with  your  twanging 
bows  dire  shafts  from  jour  full  quivers  into  his  soft  vitals, 
through  his  breast  and  his  gamesome  liver.  As  for  her,  let 
her  glow  with  no  fire,  but,  smitten  with  a  leaden  arrow,  kt 
her  inmost  veins  be  cold  as  ice." 

So  was  it  done :  I  bum  in  my  inmost  vitals,  and  my  liver 
melts  with  scorching  fire.     You,  with  a  heart  fenced  round 
with  rugged  icicles,  and  rocks  like  those  beaten  bj  the  stormy 
wave  of  the  Sicilian  or  the  Adriatic  Sea,  make  sport  securelj 
of  your  distracted  lover.  Ungrateful  girl,  it  is  for  praising  those 
ruddy  lips  that  I  am  smitten.^  You  know  not,  infatuated  as  you 
are,  why  you  hate,  nor  what  the  ungoverned  anger  of  the  gods 
and  tlie  wrath  of  Dione  can  do.     Mitigate,  sweetheart,  your 
harsh  disdain,  and  adopt  a  behaviour  worthy  of  that  face; 
and  join  to  mine  those  honeyed  lips  which  are  the  cause  of 
my  sufferings,  that  you  may  suck  out  a  little  of  my  poison 
from  my  head,  and  pine  with  me,  the  victim  of  a  mutual 
flame.     But  fear  not  the  gods  nor  Dione ;  a  lovely  girl  can 
sway  the  gods. 

When  Cjrtherea  first  beheld 

Those  lips  with  ruby  lustre  bright. 
Those  lips,  which,  as  they  blushing  swell'd, 

Blush'd  deeper  from  th*  encircling  white  ; 

(So,  when  some  artist's  skill  inlays 

Coral  'mid  ivory's  paler  hue. 
That  height'ning  coral  soon  displays 

A  warmer  crimson  to  the  view ;) 

Then,  urged  by  envy  and  by  hate. 
Which  rising  sighs  and  tears  betray'd, 

She  call'd  her  wanton  Loves, — and  straight 
The  wanton  Loves  her  call  obey'd : 

To  whom  the  queen  in  plaintive  strain : — 

"  Ah  !  what,  my  boys,  avails  it  now. 
That  to  these  lips  the  Phrygian  swain 

Decreed  the  prize  on  Ida's  brow  ? 


i 


/  am  smitten,']     Ingrata  propter  ist&  labra  rubra 

Laudata  pleetor. 
Nott  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  this  passage. 
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"  That  prize  for  which,  elate  with  pride, 
The  martial  maid  contentious  strove ; 

That  prize  to  Juno's  self  denied, 

Though  sister,  though  the  wife  of  Jove : 

"  If,  to  pervert  this  swain's  decree, 

A  poet's  partial  judgment  dare 
His  mortal  nymph  prefer  to  me. 

Her  lips  with  lips  divine  compare  ! 

"  Swift  then,  ye  vengeful  Cupids,  fly 

With  loaded  quivers  to  the  bard ; 
Let  all  the  pangs  ye  can  supply 

His  matchless  insolence  reward. 

"  Go,  practise  every  cruel  art 

Revenge  can  frame,  without  delay ; 
His  bosom  pierce  with  every  dart 

Which  Love's  soft  poison  may  convey. 

"  But  wound  not  with  such  darts  the  fair, 

Her  breast  must  ever  cold  remain ; 
Your  shafts  of  lead  *  lodge  deeply  there, 

To  freeze  the  current  of  each  vein." 

She  spoke : — now  more  than  usual  fire 

Consumes  apace  my  melting  soul ; 
And  now,  fierce  torrents  of  desire 

Tumultuous  through  my  bosom  roll. 

While  thou,  whose  icy  heart  betrays 
No  more  concern  than  rocks  that  brave 

The  fury  of  Sicilian  seas, 

Or  Adria's  rudely-dashing  wave, 

Canst,  in  unfeeling  scorn  secure. 

Mock  all  thy  tortured  lover's  pain. 
Who  for  fond  praise  is  doom'd  t'  endure. 

Ungrateful  maid !  thy  cold  disdain. 

Yet  why,  infatuate,  you  despise. 

You  know  not ; — nor  how  fierce  may  prove 

Th'  ungovern'd  anger  of  the  skies, 

The  vengeance  of  the  Queen  of  Love ! 

•  F<wr  shafts  of  leadj]    The  god  of  Love  was  said  to  have  two 
darts ;  one  of  gold,  causing  love,  the  other  of  lead,  causing  b^* 
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Oh  put  away  that  cruel  scorn, 

Which  ill  becomes  each  outward  grace  ; 

Sure,  sweetest  manners  should  adorn 
The  njmph  who  boasts  so  sweet  a  face. 

Then  let  your  lips  to  mine  be  prest, 

Those  honey*d  lips,  which  cause  my  care  ; 

Imbibing  from  my  inmost  breast 
The  latent  poison  rankling  there. 

And,  as  you  thus  partake  the  smart 
Of  all  my  torture, — ^in  your  turn 

You  *11  catch  the  flame  that  warms  my  heart. 
And  soon  with  mutual  passion  bum. 

But  fear  not  thou  the  powers  divine. 
Fear  not  the  potent  Queen  of  Love ; 

Beauty,  well-guarded  maid,  like  thine. 

Can  sway  th'  imperial  souls  above.       Nott. 

THE    SAME. 

Ne-sra's  lips,  (to  which  adds  grace 

The  ambient  whiteness  of  her  face. 

As  coral  berries  smiling  lie 

Within  their  case  of  ivory,) 

When  Venus  saw,  she  wept,  and  all 

Her  little  Loves  did  to  her  call. 

"  What  boots  it,"  cries  she,  "  that  on  Ide 

From  Pallas  and  Jove's  sister-bride 

My  lips  the  glorious  prize  did  gain. 

By  judgment  of  the  Phrygian  swain. 

If  now  another  arbiter 

Neaera's  may  to  mine  prefer  ? 

Go,  spend  upon  him  every  dart. 

Empty  your  quivers  on  his  heart ; 

But  into  hers  a  frost,  that  may 

Congeal  her  youthful  veins,  convey." 

This  scarce  was  spoke,  but  straight  I  felt 

My  soul  in  a  soft  flame  to  melt ; 

Whilst  thy  white  breast,  which  far  outgc  es 

In  coldness  winter's  sharpest  snows,- 
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In  hardness  Adria's  stubborn  rocks, 

Thy  suffering  lover  safely  mocks. 

Ungrateful,  for  those  lips  am  I 

Tormented  thus,  nor  know'st  thou  why 

Thou  hat'st,  or  what  effects  may  rise 

From  discontented  deities : 

Remit  thy  anger,  and  assume 

A  smile  that  may  thy  cheek  become ; 

Thy  lips  (of  all  ray  misery 

The  only  cause)  to  mine  apply  ; 

And  from  my  scorching  bosom  draw 

A  warmth  that  may  thy  coldness  thaw. 

Jove  fear  not,  nor  Cythera's  hate  ; 

Beabty  controls  the  power  of  fate.         Stanley. 


KISS  XIX. 

Why,  ye  winged  honey-gatherers,  do  you  still  sip  the  white- 
blossomed  thyme,  the  roses,  and  the  nectareous  dew  of  the 
vernal  violet,  or  the  flower  of  the  anise  spreading  its  scent 
afar  ?  Come  all  of  you  to  the  lips  of  my  mistress.  They 
exhale  all  the  perfumes  of  roses  and  thyme,  and  the  nectareous 
juice  of  the  venial  violet ;  thence  is  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
anise  diffused  afar ;  they  are  moist  with  the  true  tears  of  Nar- 
cissus, and  with  the  fragrant  blood  of  Hyacinthus,  such  as 
either  liquid  was  when  it  fell,  and  mixed  with  ethereal  nectar 
and  pure  air,  filled  the  ground  with  a  new  birth  of  changed 
colour.  But  do  not  ungratefully  repel  me  when  I  sip  those 
honeyed  lips  as  is  my  right ;  not  yet  greedily  fill  all  your  cells, 
lest  iiiy  mistress's  lips  be  left  drained,  and  I  be  woefully  recom- 
pensed for  my  communicativeness,  when  I  press  my  thirsty 
kisses  on  dry  lips.  And  oh,  do  not  prick  that  soft  lip  with 
your  stings ;  she  too  shoots  out  stings  as  keen  from  her  eyes. 
Believe  me,  she  will  suffer  no  wound  without  exacting  venge- 
ance.    Gather  your  honey,  ye  bees,  gently  and  harmlessly. 

Wherefore,  ye  bees,  so  widely  do  ye^y? 
Why  gather  honey  so  laboriously 
From  blossom'd  thyme  empurpling  all  the  ground  ? 
From  the  rich  anise  breathing  odours  round  ? 
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Why  sip  the  vernal  violet's  neclar*d  dew  ? 

Or  spoil  the  fragrant  rose  of  blushing  hue  ? 

Fly  to  the  lips,  ye  wantons,  of  my  fair. 

And  gather  all  your  balmy  treasures  there  ; 

Thence  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  blushing  rose ; 

Thence  sip  that  dew  which  from  the  violet  flows ; 

Thence  the  rich  odours  of  the  anise  steal ; 

And  thence  the  blossom'd  thyme's  perfume  inhale : 

Lips,  where  those  tears  in  genuine  moisture  dwell. 

That  from  Narcissus  self-enamour'd  fell ; 

Lips  deeply  tinged  with  Hyacinthus'  blood. 

Which,  with  the  tears  in  one  commingled  flood. 

Impregnating  the  fertile  womb  of  earth,  1' 

First  gave  the  variegated  flower  its  birth ; 

Soon,  by  the  nectar'd  showers  that  heaven  bestow'd. 

With  fanning  gales,  the  motley  offspring  blow'd : 

For  drops  of  blood,  lo,  crimson  streaks  appear. 

And  streaks  uncolour'd,  for  each  lucid  tear. 

But  still,  ye  bees  so  favour'd,  grateful  prove. 
Let  no  unkind  refusals  pay  my  love, 
If  e'er  I  claim  (what  sure 's  my  rightful  due) 
To  share  those  lips,  those  honey 'd  lips,  with  you : 
Nor,  in  too  greedy  haste  your  cells  to  fill, 
Exhaust  at  once  the  fragrance  they  disti]^ 
Lest,  when  my  thirsty  kisses  fain  would  sip 
Balm  that  no  more  bedews  Neaera's  lip. 
Sadly  I  own,  with  vain  contrition  wrung, 
I  'm  justly  punish'd  for  my  babbling  tongue. 

And,  oh  !  wound  not  those  tender  lips ;  her  eyes        ' 
With  darts  as  poignant  as  your  own  surprise ; 
Nor,  as  ye  sip,  inflict  the  slightest  pain, 
For  unrevenged  the  wrong  will  not  remain  ; 
But  gently  gather,  from  those  precious  rills, 
Th'  ambrosial  drops  each  humid  lip  distils.         Nott. 

THE    SAME. 

Ye  wing'd  confectioners,  why  thyme  and  roses, 
The  sweets  the  vernal  violet  discloses, 
Why  suck  ye,  or  the  breath  of  flowery  diU  ? 
Come,  at  my  mistress'  lips  your  soft  bags  filL 
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Thyme,  and  the  scent  of  roses,  they  produce, 

The  vernal  violet's  nectarean  juice  ; 

The  bloomiiig  dill's  sweet  breath  fur  off  they  Bpread, 

They're  ateap'd  in  the  true  tears  Narcissue  Bhed, 

And  bathed  in  Hyncinthiia'  fragrant  blood. 

Such,  as  when  falling  in  a  mixed  Hood 

Of  heavenly  neolar,  whilst  the  blended  shower 

Raised  from  the  earth  a  party -colour'd  flower. 

But  when  1  come  to  taste  these  joys  with  you, 
Do  not,  ungrateful  I  drive  rao  from  my  due, 
Nor  greedy  with  your  store  stretch  every  hive, 
Lest  of  all  swcetnesa  you  her  lips  deprive, 
And  in  her  next  (insipid)  kisaea,  I 
Find  the  reward  of  my  discovery. 
Nor  wound  her  soft  lips  with  your  little  dart^ 
Wounds  far  more  deadly  her  bright  eye  imparts ; 
Believe 't,  your  wrongs  will  never  pass  forgot : 
Suck  honey  gently  llience,  but  sting  her  not.     Stanley. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 

TiiK  hour  is  come  with  the  ordained  changes  of  the  heavens, 
the  sweet  voluptuous  hour ;  hour  for  fondlings,  mirth,  and 
laughter ;  liour  for  sweet  dalliance,  and  sport,  and  whispers  ; 
hour  for  kisses  and  for  enjoyment  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter 
and  the  great  gods  ;  hour  than  which  none  happier  could  be 
granted  by  the  holy  goddess  of  Gnidos ;  nor  by  him  wlio 
roams  the  world  with  his  quiver,  mingling  delicious  joys  with 
sorrows,  the  glittering  golden-winged  Cupid  ;  nor  by  the  sis- 
ter-spouse of  the  great  tliunderer;  nor  by  the  flower-decked 
dweller  on  the  tuneful  rock.  Hymen,  who  snatches  blooming 
maids  from  their  mothers'  close  embrace,  and  clasps  them  in 
the  bridegroom's  eager  arms.    O  happy  youth !  happy  maid  ! 

Happy  bridegroom  !  the  object  of  thy  ardent  desire  now 
rests  within  thy  arms,  a  maid  blessed  with  heavenly  b 
ouch  as  might  content  great  Venus,  or  Juno,  or  hel 
Pallas  born  of  Jove's  divine  brain,  should  they  resolve 
again  together  to  the  shady  valleys  of  g 
decked  with  which  any  one  of  the  three  w 
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sion  of  any  judge,  victoriously  bear  back  the  golden  apple  to 
the  skied.     O  happy  youth  !  happy  maid  ! 

Happy  bride  !  the  object  of  thy  ardent  desire,  a  youth 
of  excelling  beauty,  soon  stretched  beside  thee  in  the  blissfal 
bed,  will  clasp  thy  neck  in  his  arms ;  the  youth  who,  smitten 
by  tliose  rosy  lips,  those  snowy  breasts,  that  sunny  hair,  and 
vanquished  by  those  expressive  eyes,  has  long  been  devoured 
by  a  secret  flame,  and  ever  chides  the  slow-paced  sun,  and 
ever  invokes  the  tardy-coming  moon.  O  happy  youth  !  happy 
maid! 

Forbear  your  wishes,  hot  bridegroom  ;  cease  your  sighs 
and  complaints :  the  sweet  time  is  hurrying  on  ;  gentle  Venu8 
has  heard  the  prayers  of  her  votaries.  Cynthius  hides  his 
face,  and  plunging  into  the  Iberean  Sea,  makes  way  for  his 
night-traveUing  sister ;  and  Hesperus,  the  leader  of  the  golden 
host,  of  all  stars  that  shine  the  dearest  to  lovers*  lifts  his  head 
and  glitters  in  the  sky.     O  happy  youth  !  happy  maid  ! 

Soon  will  the  virgin  enter  the  chamber,  whence,  bride- 
groom, let  her  not  depart  a  virgin.  Soon  the  virgin  laid  be- 
tween the  snowy  sheets,  and  covered  with  ingenuous  blushes, 
will  long  for  and  tremble  at  your  approach.  Perhaps  too  her 
cheeks  will  be  wet  with  tears,  and  she  will  sigh~ahd  lar^ent ; 
but  you  will  come  without  delay,  and  put  an  end  to  plaints, 
and  sighs,  and  tears,  drying  her  eyes  with  your  lips,  and 
making  a  sweet  murmuring  take  the  place  of  her  complain- 
ings.    O  happy  youth  !  happy  maid  ! 

When  then  the  happy  bed  receives  the  fair  limbs  of  the 
beautiful  virgin,  (limbs  disposed  to  soft  slumber,)  and  when  you 
too  laid  in  bed,  are  exalted  by  blessed  Dione  above  purpled 
kings  and  Jove  himself,  soon  stirred  with  due  fervour,  you 
will  address  yourself  to  pretty-phrased  disputes  and  tender 
strife ;  boldly  planting  here  and  there  prosperous  standards  of 
bloodless  war,  laying  many  kisses  on  her  neck,  many  on  her 
cheeks,  more  on  her  lips,  more  on  her  eyes.  She  will  resist 
and  will  call  you  "  naughty,"  and  say  "  enough "  with  a 
trembling  voice,  and  will  stop  your  froward  lips  with  her 
hand,  and  push  away  your  froward  hand.  O  night  thrice 
blest,  and  more ! 

Let  her  resist  strenuously ;  let  her  resist :  the  tender  loves 
like  to  be  fed  by  resistance  ;  resistance  will  redouble  your 
ardour  and  give  you  new  vigour  for  the  conflict.     Pass  your 


lustful  hand  nimbly  over  her  white  neck,  over  that  breast 
that  vies  in  hue  with  ivory,  over  her  smooth  lliighs  and  her 
belly,  and  the  parta  which  are  next  to  both,  and  give  her  as 
many  kisses  as  there  are  Bhining  stars  in  heaven.  O  four 
times  blessed  night ! 

And  fail  not  to  utter  phrases  of  endearnieni,  and  all  sorts 
of  toucliing  words,  and  murmurings  sweet  as  lUuse  which  the 
leaves  utter  to  the  gentle  zephyr,  or  ilie  dove,  or  the  aged 
a  emits  with  dying  bill;  until,  overcome  by  the  potent 
ws  and  the  secret  fire  of  the  winged  boy,  and  growing  by 
degrees  less  and  less  coy,  she  shall  lay  aside  her  blushing 
baahfiilnesa,  yielding  her  neck  to  your  clasping  arms,  and  fold- 
ing her  arms  round  yours.     O  four  times  blessed  night ! 

Then,  thej)  you  will  take  delicious  kisses,  not  snatched 
hastily,  but  lingering,  elose,  and  varied.  Then  the  maid  will 
venture  in  her  turn  ou  similar  dalliance,  and  putting  her  half- 
open  mouth  to  yours,  which  she  now  allows  you  to  keep  un- 
closed, she  will  enchant  your  glowing  soul  with  the  rapturous 
.excitement  of  her  fragrant  breath.  Soon  growing  bolder,  she 
will  utter  sweeter  words  of  endearment,  will  piit  forth  her  fin- 
gers with  more  freedom,  and  will  practise  more  wanton  toying. 
D  too,  too  blest  night ! 

Then  stand  to  your  arms ;  then  Venus  and  Cupid  call  to 
arms ;  then  charge  and  deal  pleasing  wounda ;  nimbly  wield 
the  spear,  whose  frequent  thrusts  are  guided  by  the  raging 
hand  not  of  the  sister  but  the  mistress  of  Mai's,  of  Venus, 
who  always  delights  in  new  blood.  Let  your  laborious  flanks 
have  DO  rest,  nor  your  active  hips,  until  panting,  exhausted, 
with  languid  litnbs,  both  shall  be  bathed  in  twofold  exudations. 
0  too,  too  blesl  night ! 

Toil  thus  to  the  full  of  your  desires,  and  spend  long  days 
ind  nights  in  unstinted  dnlliance,  and  soon  produce  sweet 
children,  and  children's  children  in  long  succession,  a  little 
throng  to  soothe  your  age,  relieve  your  pains  in  sickness, 
cherish  you  in  your  infirm  years,  and  lay  you  in  the  grave 
with  filial  piely-     O  happy  youth  !  happy  maid  ! 

Lo !  the  hoar  with  transport  '' 
Yon  revolving  heaven  has  b, 
Hour,  that  tenderest  smiluB 
Blandishments  of  wanton  j 
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Hour,  that  teems  with  murmur'd  bliss. 
Teems  with  many  a  frolic  kiss. 
Teems  with  dalliance  and  with  play. 
All  that's  mirthful,  all  that's  gay  ^ 
Hour  that  heaven's  great  sire  might  prize^ 
And  the  synod  of  the  skies. 
Not  the  deity  who  reigns 
O'er  the  happy  Gnydian  plains, 
Could  so  sweet  an  hour  bestow ; 
Hour,  where  pleasures  rapturous  flow ; 
Nor  the  boy  of  golden  wing, 
Tempering  joy  with  sorrow's  sting, 
Cupid,  whose  resistless  dart 
Conquers  every  human  heart ; 
Nor  the  sister-bride  of  Jove ; 
Nor  gay  Hymen,  friend  to  love, 
Who  from  her  fond  mother's  arms 
Tears  the  maid  of  blooming  charms ; 
And  upon  a  lover's  breast 
Lays  her  closely,  warmly  prest ; 
Hymen,  sporting  with  delight 
On  the  tuneful  mountain's  height, 
Braiding  with  fresh  flowers  his  hair. 
Happy  youth,  and  happy  fair  I 

Happy  bridegroom  !  thou  shalt  prove 
All  the  expected  sweets  of  love. 
Now  within  thy  soft  embrace 
Bests  the  n3rmph  of  matchless  grace. 
Juno,  or  the  Queen  of  Love, 
Or  the  maid  whom  mighty  Jove 
Brought  forth  from  his  brain,  in  arms, 
Could  not  wish  for  richer  charms, 
If  the  shepherd-judge  again 
Stood  upon  the  shadowy  plain, 
In  the  lap  of  leafy  Ide, 
Beauty's  contest  to  decide. 
But  the  swain,  beholding  thee. 
Would  reject  the  beauteous  three ; 
Thine  the  golden  prize  declare. 
Happy  youth,  and  happy  fair ! 
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Happy  bride  1  thou  soon  shalt  know 
AH  that  rapture  can  bestow : 
Now  the  beauteous  youth  is  thine, 
Now  his  arms  thy  neck  entwine ; 
He  who,  burnt  with  latent  fire 
Languished  long  with  fierce  desire 
For  those  lips  of  crimson  glow, 
For  those  breasts  of  virgin  snow, 
For  those  tresses  sunny  bright, 
For  those  eyes  that  look  delight. 
Oft  he  chides  the  god  of  day, 
Loitering  with  unwelcome  ray ; 
Oft  invokes  the  queen  of  night 
Soon  to  beam  with  amorous  light. 
Thinks  her  slow  pace  mocks  his  prayer. 
Happy  youth,  and  happy  fair ! 

Cease,  impatient  murmurer,  cease ; 
Be  thy  fretful  heart  at  peace : 
Hither  the  wish'd  moments  fly ; 
Venus  hears  her  votaries*  sigh. 
Phoebus  to  his  billowy  bed 
Sinks  and  hides  his  radiant  head ; 
Plunging  in  the  western  main. 
To  his  sister's  placid  reign. 
Lovely  wanderer  of  the  night, 
He  consigns  the  realms  of  light : 
And,  behold !  that  beauteous  star, 
Of  heaven's  lights  most  beauteous  far 
To  the  soul  that  feels  love's  tie. 
Glitters  in  the  evening  sky, 
Hesperus  of  grateful  ray, 
Leading  on  their  silent  way 
Hosts  that  gild  yon  fields  of  air. 
Happy  youth,  and  happy  fair  1 

Now  the  virgin,  duly  led. 
Trembling  climbs  the  genial  bed ; 
Virgin  thence  no  more  to  rise ; 
Bridegroom,  this  be  thine  emprise. 
Now  the  virgin  fair  behold, 
"Whom  the  snow-white  sheets  enfold. 
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Half  in  hope  and  half  in  fear, 
Bent  thy  coming  step  to  hear ; 
While  her  mantling  cheek  o'erspread 
Blushes  of  ingenuous  red. 
If  at  intervals  should  rise 
Trickling  tears,  or  plaints,  or  sighs. 
Let  not  these  thy  pity  move. 
Mindful  of  the  rites  of  love. 
Kiss  each  trickling  tear  away, 
All  her  plaints,  her  sighs  repay. 
Kindly  soothe  her  amorous  care. 
Happy  youth,  and  happy  fair  ! 

When  the  nuptial  bed  is  blest 
With  its  chaste,  its  beauteous  guest, 
And  the  languors  of  soft  sleep 
O'er  her  frame  begin  to  creep. 
Thou,  close  clinging  to  her  charms, 
Rouse  each  sense  with  false  alarms ; 
And  while  this  sweet  joy  you  prove, 
Favour'd  by  the  Queen  of  Love, 
Nor  tlie  regal  purple  prize. 
Nor  the  empire  of  the  skies. 
Now  the  fervours  of  thy  soul 
Shall  exert  their  strong  control. 
Blandishments  of  dear  delight 
Now  shall  haste  the  tender  fight: 
Shower  upon  her  many  a  kiss. 
Preluding  the  war  of  bliss ; 
On  her  neck  of  matchless  white. 
On  her  cheek  of  crimson  bright. 
On  her  lip  of  orient  dye. 
On  her  languid,  streaming  eye. 
Still  she  '11  each  attempt  elude. 
Often  call  thy  dalliance  "  rude," 
Oft  in  trembling  accents  blame. 
Urge  full  oft  her  maiden  shame ; 
If  your  lips  should  strive  to  kiss 
Her  dear  lips  averse  to  bliss, 
If  your  hands  in  wanton  play 
O'er  her  lovely  limbs  should  stray ; 
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She  those  kisses  will  withstand, 
She  'U  repulse  your  daring  hand, 
While  soft  tremours  swell  her  breast. 
O  blest  night,  and  more  than  blest ! 

Now  the  unwilling  njmph  employs 
Strife  provoking  amorous  joys. 
Strife  that  nurtures,  that  improves, 
All  the  little  tender  loves ; 
And,  in  conflict  with  the  maid, 
Lends  invigorating  aid : 
Then  all  o'er  that  neck  so  fair 
O'er  her  breast,  that  may  compare 
With  the  ivory's  purest  white, 
Breast  that  courts  the  enamour'd  sight ; 
O'er  her  smooth,  her  well-tum'd  thigh, 
O'er  the  blissful  regions  nigh. 
Far  as  the  secret  bower  of  love. 
Let  thy  hand  voluptuous  rove  : 
While  sweet  kisses  of  delight. 
Countless  as  the  fires  of  night. 
On  her  lips  are  fond  imprest. 
O  blest  night,  night  three  times  blest ! 

Let  sweet  speeches,  framed  with  art. 
Phrases  fond  that  touch  the  heart. 
Many  a  gentle  murmur'd  tale 
Soft  her  listening  ear  assail ; 
Soft  as  zephyrs  fan  the  groves ; 
Soft  as  turtles  coo  their  loves ; 
Soft  as  swans  their  dying  notes 
Warble  from  their  tuneful  throats ; 
Till,  half-conquer'd  by  the  fires 
Which  the  wanton  god  inspires, 
Vanquish'd  by  the  thrilling  smart 
Of  his  soul-subduing  dart. 
Less  averse  the  maid  shall  prove. 
Reconciled  at  length  to  love. 
Shall  to  raptures  half  divine, 
All  her  glowing  frame  resign : 
Thou  shalt  clasp  her  neck's  dear  charms. 
And  by  her  enamour'd  arms 

2  B 
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Thy  loved  neck  too  shall  be  prest. 
O  blest  night,  O  three  times  blest ! 

Then,  oh  then,  thy  raptured  lip 
Shall  the  tenderest  kisses  sip. 
Kisses  varied  many  a  way, 
As  thy  lingering  lips  shall  play ; 
Then  the  gamesome  maid  shall  prove 
Equal  in  the  sports  of  love. 
Equal  dalliance  shall  return, 
And  with  mutual  ardour  burn : 
Those  dear  lips  that  late  with  thine 
She  repugnant  durst  not  join. 
Shall  their  proffer'd  kisses  bring, 
And  to  thine  with  transport  cling ; 
While  her  soul  in  every  kiss 
Drinks  a  deeper  draught  of  bliss. 
Bolder  grown  from  wanton  play. 
Now  more  wanton  words  she  '11  say ; 
Now  more  free  her  hands  shall  rove. 
And  with  more  licentious  love 
Thou,  dear  youth,  shalt  be  carest. 
O  blest  night,  night  far  too  blest ! 

Cupid  beats  the  brisk  alarms, 
Venus  calls,  "  To  arms,  to  arms ! " 
This  is  now  the  time  to  prove 
Grateful  wounds,  the  wounds  of  love. 
Yes,  stem  Mars,  thy  mis^ess  fair. 
Not  thy  sister,  guides  thwfar, 
Cypria,  who  delights  to 
Newly-bleeding  chastity] 
She  incites  the  conflict 
Brandishes  love's  active 
And  against  the  hostile 
Gives  the  well-urged  weapon  md. 
Nor  will  either  nimble  foe 
The  delicious  fight  forego 
Till  their  wasted  vigour  flies. 
Till  each  frame  all  breathless  lies. 
Till  the  bliss-excited  tide 
Down  their  dewy  limbs  shall  glide, 
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And  the  toil  demands  sweet  rest. 
•  O  blest  night,  O  far  too  blest ! 

Happy  pair  !  pursue  such  joy, 
Still  be  love  your  dear  employ, 
Through  the  bliss-protracted  day, 
Through  the  night's  voluptuous  stay. 
May  a  beauteous,  lengthening  race. 
Crown,  ere  long,  your  fond  embrace ; 
Offsprings  rise  from  offsprings  fair, 
Who  shall  soothe  with  duteous  care 
All  their  aged  parents'  pain. 
And  their  faltering  limbs  sustain ; 
And  when  life's  sad  scene  they  leave, 
Their  cold  relics  to  the  grave 
Shall  with  filial  sorrow  bear. 
Happy  youth,  and  happy  fair !  Nott. 

THE    SAME. 

The  hour  is  come,  with  pleasure  crown'd. 

Borne  in  eternal  order  round : 

Hour  of  endearing  looks  and  smiles ; 

Hour  of  voluptuous  sports  and  wiles ; 

Hour  fraught  with  fondly-murmuring  sighs ; 

Hour  blest  with  softly-dying  eyes ; 

Hour  with  commingling  kisses  sweet ; 

Hour  of  transporting  bliss  replete ; 

Hour  worthy  ev'n  of  gods  above ; 

Hour  worthy  all-commanding  Jove ; 

For  not  a  fairer-omen'd  hour 

Could  promise  the  kind  Gnidian  power ;  ^ 

Not  tender  Cupid  could  bestow, 

The  boy  with  silver-splendid  bow, 

And  golden  wing ;  delicious  boy ! 

That  sorrow  still  allays  with  joy. 

Nor,  wont  at  nuptials  to  preside, 

She,2  that  of  Jove  is  sister-bride ! 

Nor  he,^  on  tuneful  summit^  bom, 

The  god  whom  flowery  wreaths  adorn ; 

Venus.  *  Juno.  '  Hymen.  *  Helicon. 
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Who  blooming  beauty  tears  away, 

Bears  off  by  force  the  charming  prey. 

From  the  reluctant  mother  tears, 

To  the  rapacious  lover  bears. 

Hour  long  desired !  hour  long  delay'd  ! 

Thrice  happy  youth !  thrice  happy  maid ! 

Thrice  happy  youth !  supremely  blest. 
Of  every  wish  in  one  possest ; 
To  thee  the  maid  of  form  divine 
Comes,  seeming  loth,  but  inly  thine. 
Such  form  as  Juno's  self  might  choose, 
Nor  yet  the  martial  maid  refbse, 
(Though  that  th'  ethereal  sceptre  sways. 
And  this  the  shining  shield  displays,) 
Nor  yet  the  Cyprian  queen  disdain, 
Bent  to  re-seek  the  Phrygian  swain, 
And  cause  of  beauty  re-decide, 
In  shady  vale  of  flowering  Ide. 
How  sure  to  gain  the  golden  prize, 
(Though  judged  by  less  discerning  eyes,) 
She,  in  that  matchless  form  arra/d ! 
Thrice  happy  youth !  thrice  happy  maid ! 

Thrice  happy  maid !  supremely  blest. 
Of  every  wish  in  one  possest ; 
To  thee,  on  wings  of  love  and  truth. 
Comes,  all-devote,  the  raptured  youth. 
Thy  bending  neck  with  eager  hold. 
Thy  waist,  impatient  to  enfold. 
While,  for  that  hair  of  easy  flow. 
While,  for  that  breast  of  virgin  snow. 
While,  for  that  lip  of  rosy  dye. 
While,  for  that  sweetly-speaking  eye. 
With  silent  passion  he  expires. 
And  bums  with  still  consuming  flres ; 
Now  Phoebus,  slow  to  quit  the  skies, 
Now  loit'ring  Phoebe,  slow  to  rise. 
Persists,  alternate,  to  upbraid. 
Thrice  happy  youth !  thrice  happy  maid ! 

Spare,  youth,  your  vows,  vain  offerings  spare ; 
Forbear  your  needless  sighs,  forbear ! 
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Lo !  Time,  in  ever-vnrying  race. 
Brings  on  at  last  the  wish'd-for  Bpac«. 
Mild  Venus,  with  propiiiona  ears. 
The  sorrows  of  her  votaries  heara. 
While  Cynthius,  down  the  western  steeps, 
Low  plunges  in  Iberian  deeps ; 
And  quits  the  ample  Helds  of  air. 
To  his  night -wandering  sister's  care, 
Than  whom,  no  light  more  grateful  shines, 
To  souls  which  mutual  love  conjoins. 
Not  he  that  lends  the  stars  along, 
Brightest  of  all  the  glittering  throng, 
Hesper  with  golden  torch  display'd. 
Thrice  happy  youth  I  thrice  happy  maid  ! 

See  where  the  maid,  all-panting,  lies, 
(Ah  !  never  more  a  maid  to  rise !) 
And  longs,  yet  trembles  at  thy  tread ; 
Her  cheeks  suffused  with  decent  red ; 
Expressing  half  her  inward  flamo ! 
Hdf  springing  from  ingenuous  shame ! 
Tears  from  her  eyes,  perhaps,  may  steal. 
Her  joys  the  better  to  conceal; 
Then  sighs,  with  grief  unreal  fraught, 
Theu  follow  plaints  of  wrongs  unthought. 
But  cease  not  thou  with  idle  fears. 
For  all  her  plaints,  or  sighs,  or  tears. 
Kiss'd  he  the  tears  from  off  her  eyes ; 
With  lender  murmurs  atopp'd  her  sighs  [ 
With  Boothings  soft  her  plaints  allay'd. 
Tbrico  happy  youth !  thrice  happy  moid  ! 

The  maid,  in  decent  order  placed. 
With  every  bridal  honour  graced, 
Through  all  her  limbs  begin  to  spread 
The  glowings  of  the  genial  bed  ; 
And  languid  sleep  dispose  to  take. 
Did  not  ths  youth,  more  watchful,  wake, 
And  the  mild  queen  of  fierce  desire. 
With  warmth  not  disproportion'd,  fire : 
Taught  hence,  nor  purpled  kings  lo  prize. 
Nor  scepter'd  Jove,  that  rules  the  skies. 
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Soon  for  soft  combats  he  prepares, 

And  gentle  toils  of  amorous  wars. 

Declared,  but  with  no  loud  alarms ; 

Begun,  but  with  no  dreaded  arms ;. 

Kisses !  which,  wanton  as  he  strays^ 

He  darts  a  thousand  wanton  ways. 

At  mouth  or  neck,  at  eyes  or  cheeks. 

Him  humbly  she  full  oft  bespeaks. 

Entreats,  "  a  helpless  maid  to  spare !" 

And  begs,  with  trembling  voice,  "  Forbear  !  ** 

Full  oft  his  rudeness  loudly  blames, 

His  boundless  insolence  proclaims. 

His  lips,  with  lips  averse,  withstands, 

With  hands,  restrains  his  roving  hands. 

Resistance  sweet !  delicious  fight ! 

O  night !  O  doubly-happy  night ! 

Contention  obstinate  succeeds. 
The  tender  Loves  contention  feeds ; 
By  that  redoubled  ardour  bums ; 
By  that  redoubled  strength  returns. 
Now  o'er  her  neck  take  nimble  flight ; 
Her  breast  as  spotless  ivory  white ; 
Her  waist  of  gradual  rising  charms ; 
Soft-moulded  legs  ;  smooth-polish'd  arms : 
Search  all  the  tracts,  in  curious  sport. 
Conductive  to  the  Cyprian  court. 
Through  all  the  dark  recesses  go, 
And  all  the  shady  coverts  know. 
To  this,  unnumber'd  kisses  join, 
Unnumber'd  as  the  stars  that  shine. 
Commingling  rays  of  blended  light. 
O  night !  O  doubly-happy  night ! 

Then  spare  no  blandishments  of  love ; 
Sounds,  that  with  soft'ning  flattery  move ; 
Sighs,  that  with  soothing  murmur  please. 
The  injured  virgin  to  appease ; 
Such,  as  when  Zephyr  fans  the  grove. 
Or  coos^  the  am'rous-billing  dove ; 
Or  sings  the  swan  with  tuneful  breath. 
Conscious  of  near  approaching  death ; 
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TiU,  pierced  by  Cupid'a  powerful  dart. 
As  by  degrees  releats  ber  heart, 
Tbe  virgin,  less  and  leas  severe, 
Quits,  by  degrees,  her  stubborn  fear; 
Now  on  your  arms  her  neck  reclines ; 
Now  with  her  arms  your  neck  entwines ; 
As  Love's  resistless  flames  incite. 
0  night  1  O  doubly-happy  night ! 

Sweet  kisses  shall  reward  your  paina. 
Kisses  whieh  no  nide  rapine  stains ; 
From  lips  on  sweUing  Ups  that  swell ; 
From  lips  on  dwelling  lipa  that  dwell ; 
That  play  return  with  equal  play ; 
That  bliss  with  equal  bliss  repay ; 
That  vital  stores,  from  either  heart, 
Imbibing,  soul  for  soul  impart; 
Till  now  the  maid,  adventurous  grown. 
Attempts  new  frolics  of  her  own ; ' 
Now  suffers,  strangers  to  the  way, 
Her  far  more  daring  hands  to  stray. 
Now  sports  far  more  salacious  seeks, 
Now  words  far  more  liceotiona  speaks  j 
Words  that  past  sufferings  well  requite. 
0  night !  0  doubly-happy  night ! 

To  arms !  to  arms  !  now  Cupid  sounds. 
Now  is  the  time  for  grateful  wounds, 
Here  Venus  waves  the  nimble  spear — 
Venus  is  warhke  goddess  here. 
Here  not  thy  sister,  Mars,  presides. 
Thy  mistress  in  these  conflicts  prides ; 
While  close  engage  the  struggling  foes, 
And,  restless,  breast  to  breast  oppose ; 
While,  eager,  this  disputes  the  field. 
And  that  alike  disdains  to  yield; 
Till,  lo  !  in  breathless  transports  tost. 
Till  in  resistless  raptures  lost. 
Their  limbs  with  liquid  dews  distil; 
Their  hearta  with  pleasing  horrors  thrill ; 
And  faint  away  in  wild  delight. 
O  night !  0  doubly-happy  night ! 
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Oh  may  you  oft  these  sports  renew, 
And  through  long  days  and  nights  pursue  ! 
With  many  an  early  moon  begun ; 
Prolong'd  to  many  a  setting  sun. 
May  a  fair  offspring  crown  your  joys. 
Of  prattling  girls,  and  smiling  boys ; 
And  yet  another  offspring  rise, 
Sweet  objects  to  parental  eyes, 
The  cares,  assiduous  to  assuage, 
That  still  solicit  querulous  age ; 
Careful  your  trembling  limbs  to  stay. 
That  fail  with  unperceived  decay ; 
Pious,  when  summon'd  hence  you  go. 
The  last  kind  office  to  bestow ; 
Office  with  unfeign'd  sorrow  paid. 
Thrice  happy  youth !  thrice  happy  maid  ! 

Ogle. 
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Lydia,  lovely  gii'l,  whose  complexion  far  surpasses  milk 
and  lilies,  or  rosea  both  red  and  white,  or  polished  Indian 
ivory;  display,  fair  girl,  thy  yellow  hair,  brigljt  as  burnished 
gold ;  display  thy  white  neck,  tapering  finely  from  thy  white 
shoulders ;  display  thy  Btarry  eyes,  and  the  black  eyebrows 
arched  above  them ;  display  thy  rogy  cheeks,  suffused  with 
the  rich  crimson  of  Tyre  ;  stretch  out  thy  lips,  thy  coral  lips, 
give  me  sweet  billing  Idsses.  Thou  suckest  away  part  of  my 
ravished  soul;  those  kisses  of  thine  pierce  my  heart;  why 
dost  thou  suck  my  life-blood  ?  Hide  thy  breasts,  hide  those 
twin  halls,  which  begin  to  swell  with  compressed  milk.  Thy 
opened  bosom  diffuses  aromatic  sweets  ;  delights  exhale  from 
every  port  of  thee.  Hide  thy  breasts,  that  rack  me  with  their 
whiteness,  and  wiih  the  voluptuousness  of  thy  snowy  bosom. 
Cruel  girl,  dost  thou  not  see  that  I  languish  ?  Wilt  thou 
leave  me  thus  half  dead  ? 


LovKtY  Lydia  1  lovely  muid  ! 

Either  rose  in  thee's  display'd  ; 

Roses  of  a  blushing  red 

O'er  thy  lipa  and  cheeks  are  shed ; 

Hoses  of  a  paly  hue 

In  thy  fairer  charms  we  view. 

Now  thy  braided  hair  unbind ; 

Now,  luxuriant,  uncon fined. 


I  To  Lydia. 
...lius  Gallus, 
thax  of  a  much  later  age. 
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Let  thy  wavy  tresses  flow ; 
Tresses  bright,  of  burnish'd  glow  ! 
Bare  thy  iv'ry  neck,  my  fair ! 
Now  thy  snowy  shoulders  bare ; 
Bid  the  vivid  lustre  rise 
In  thy  passion- streaming  eyes ; 
See,  the  lucent  meteors  gleam  ! 
See,  they  speak  the  wishful  flame  ! 
And  how  gracefully  above, 
Modell'd  from  the  bow  of  Love, 
Are  thy  arching  brows  displayed, 
Soft'ning  in  a  sable  shade ! 
Let  a  warmer  crimson  streak 
The  velvet  of  thy  downy  cheek : 
Let  thy  lips,  that  breathe  perfume. 
Deeper  purple  now  assume : 
Give  me  little  billing  kisses, 
Intermixt  with  murm'ring  blisses. 
Soft,  my  love ! — my  angel,  stay  I — 
Soft ! — you  suck  my  breath  away ; 
Drink  the  life-drops  of  my  heart ; 
Draw  my  soul  from  every  part : 
Scarce  my  senses  can  sustain 
So  much  pleasure,  so  much  pain ! 
Hide  thy  broad,  voluptuous  breast ! 
Hide  that  balmy  heaven  of  rest ! 
See,  to  feast  th'  enamour'd  eyes, 
How  the  snowy  hillocks  rise ! 
Parted  by  the  luscious  vale, 
Whence  luxurious  sweets  exhale : 
Nature  framed  thee  but  t'  inspire 
Never-ending,  fond  desire ! 
Again,  above  its  envious  vest. 
See,  thy  bosom  heaves  confest ! 
Hide  the  rapt'rous,  dear  delight ! 
Hide  it  from  my  ravish'd  sight ! 
Hide  it ! — for  through  all  my  soul 
Tides  of  madd'ning  transport  roll : 
Venting  now  th'  impassion'd  sigh, 
See  me  languish,  see  me  die ! 
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Tear  not  from  me  then  thy  charms  ! 
Snatch,  oh,  anatch  me  to  thy  arma  ! 
With  a  life'inspiriDg  kiss. 
Wake  my  Binking  soul  to  bliss  !     Nott. 


Ltsia  !  girl  of  prettiest  mion. 
And  fairest  skin,  that  e'er  were  seea : 
Lilies,  cream,  tliy  cheeka  disclose ; 
The  ruddy  and  the  milky  rose  ; 
Smooth  thy  limbs  as  ivory  shine, 
Bumish'd  &om  the  Iodic  mine. 
Oh,  sweet  girl !  those  ringlets  spread, 
Long  and  loose,  from  all  thy  bead ; 
Glistening  like  gold  in  yellow  light 
O'er  ihy  falling  shoulders  wliite. 
Show,  sweet  girl !  thy  starry  eyes, 
And  black-bent  brows  that  arching  rise : 
Show,  sweet  girl  1  thy  rose-bloom  cheeks, 
Which  Tyre's  vermilion  scarlet  streaks : 
Drop  those  pouting  lips  to  mine, 
Those  ripe,  those  coral  lips  of  thine. 
Give  me,  soft,  a  velvet  kiss, 
Dove-like  glued  in  searching  bliss: 
You  sack  my  breath  !  0  heaven  !  remove 
'  Tour  lips — I  faint — my  sweetest  love  ! 
Tour  kiaaes — hold  !  they  pierce  my  heart ; 
I  feel  thee  in  each  vital  part: 
Hold — thou  wicked  creature  !  why 
Suck  my  life's  blood  thua  cruelly? 
Hide  those  breasta,  that  riae  and  fall. 
Those  twinn'd  apples,  round  and  small ; 
Full  with  balmy  juices  flowing, 
Now  juat  budding,  heaving,  growing  ; 
Breathing  from  their  broaden'd  zone 
Opening  sweets  of  cinnamon. 
Delicacies  round  tiiee  rise  : 
Hide  those  globes — they  wound  mine  eyes 
With  their  white  and  dazzling  glow, 
With  theu-  luiuiy  of  snow  ! 


Cruel !  Bee  you  not  I  languish, 
Thrilling  with  ecstatic  anguish  ? 
Do  you  leave  me;  leave  me  lyini 
Almost  fainting,  almost  djing  ? 


HY  ANDREAS  FRANCISCCB  LANDESIUS, 

Whilst  Leabia  (she  who  stole  young  Cupid's  bow  and 
torch)  caresses  me  with  a  salacious  kisa,  and  assails  and  ex- 
cites me  with  many  a  bile,  I  burn  in  every  fibre  of  my  frame.  1 
Not  so  many  are  the  stars  that  shine  in  the  cloudless  sty,  not  i 
BO  many  are  the  flushing  clusters  of  the  vine,  as  axe  the  de- 
lights and  desires  that  fill  me  with  pungent  bliss.'  But,  my 
Lesbia,  say,  dear  one,  why  do  you  caress  me  only  with  a  sa- 
lacious kiss,  and  assail  and  excite  me  with  many  a  bite  ?  Oh 
let  me  hold  you  on  a  voluptuous  bed,  let  me  hold  you  in  mv 
straining  arms,  fainting  in  the  fervour  of  love !  And  if  you 
i'aint  in  the  fervour  of  love,  surely  you  will  welcome  such  a 
death. 

When  beauteous  LesLia  fires  my  melting  soul 
(She  who  the  torch  and  bow  from  Cupid  stole) 
By  many  a  smile,  by  many  an  ardent  kiss. 
And  with  her  teeth  imprints  the  tell-tale  bliss ; 
Through  all  my  frame  the  madding  transport  glows. 
Through  every  vein  the  tide  of  rapture  flows. 
Ab  many  stars  as  o'er  heaven's  concave  shine. 
Or  clusters  as  adorn  the  fruitful  vine; 
So  many  blandishments,  voluptuous  joys, 
T*  inflame  my  breast,  the  wily  maid  employs. 
But,  dearest  Lesbia !  gentle  mistress !  say, 
Why  thus  d'ye  wound  my  lipa  in  amorODS  play? 
With  kisses,  smiles,  and  every  wanton  art. 
Why  raise  the  burning  fever  of  my  heart  ? 


ihcy  sleep  him  in  bliaa  (bealulum)  j  aad  they  put  ihe  sharpest  edge  lo 
his  desiiea  (exacuuat). 
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Yield  to  the  pleasing  force  of  strong  desire, 
And  punting,  struggling,  both  at  once  expire  ! 
For  oh,  my  Lesbia !  sure  that  death  is  sweet, 
Which  lovers  in  the  fond  coDtentioD  meet  I     Nott. 


KISS  XVI.  OF  BONEFONIUS. 

Whilst  I  closely  press  your  lips,  my  girl,  and  eagerly  in- 
hale your  fragrant  breath,  I  aeem  to  myself  one  of  the  gods, 
or  something  more  exalted  and  blest.  Presently,  when  you 
snatch  yourself  away,  I,  who  had  deemed  myself  one  of  the 
Bupernala,  or  something  more  exalted  and  blest,  suddenly  find 
myself  cast  down  to  the  shades  of  Orcus,  or  to  some  lower 
and  more  dismal  depths. 

Ci.asp'd,  sweet  maid  !  in  thy  embrace  ; 
While  I  view  thy  smiling  face, 
And  the  sweets  with  I'apture  sip, 
Flowing  from  thy  honey'd  lip ; 
Then  1  tasle,  in  heavenly  state. 
All  that's  happy,  all  that's  great: 
But  when  you  forsake  my  arms, 
And  displeasure  clouds  your  charms. 
Sudden  I,  who  proved  so  late 
All  that 's  happy,  all  that 's  great, 
Prove  the  tortures  of  a  ghost, 
Wand'ring  on  the  Stygian  const.      Nott. 


THE  PASTIME  OF  VENUS. 

Oncb,  after  elaborate  meditation,  the  Cyprian  goddess  fabri- 
eated  kisses  with  loBcivious  hand.  She  tempered  ambrosial 
jaices  with  mystic  skill,  and  tinctured  her  fragrant  work  with 
nectar.  Tlien  she  added  to  it  a  part  of  the  honey  which 
roguish  Love  had  stolen,  not  with  impunity,  from  the  hive, 
and  mixed  with  it  odours  shaken  from  violet  leaves,  and  mul- 
titudes of  spoils  from  summer  roses.     Also  she  added  allure- 
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ments,  and  thousands  of  prettinesses,  and  all  the  joys  con- 
tained in  her  own  magic  girdle.  Of  these  ingredients  the 
goddess  composed  kisses.  Taste  fair  Chloe's  lips,  and  70a 
find  them  all  there. 

Intent  to  frame  some  new  design  of  bliss. 

The  wanton  Cyprian  queen  composed  a  kiss : 

An  ample  portion  of  ambrosial  juice 

With  mystic  skill  she  tempered  first  for  use  ; 

This  done,  her  infant  work  was  well  bedew'd 

With  choicest  nectar ;  and  o'er  all  she  strew'd 

Part  of  that  honey,  which  sly  Cupid  stole 

Much  to  his  cost,^  and  blended  with  the  whole  ; 

Then,  that  soft  scent  which  from  the  violet  flows. 

She  mixt  with  spoils  of  many  a  vernal  rose  ; 

Each  gentle  blandishment  in  love  we  find. 

Each  graceful  winning  gesture  next  she  join*d  ; 

And  all  those  joys  that  in  her  zone  abound, 

Made  up  the  kiss,  and  the  rich  labour  crown'd : 

Considering  now  what  beauteous  nymph  might  prove 

Worthy  the  gift,  and  worthy  of  her  love, 

She  fixt  on  Chloe,  as  her  fav'rite  maid ; 

To  whom  the  goddess  sweetly-smiling  said, 

"  Take  this,  my  fair !  to  perfect  every  grace. 

And  on  thy  lips  the  fragrant  blessing  place."     Nott. 

'  Sly  Cupid  stole,  &c.]    See  the  nineteenth  Idyllium  of  Theocritus  to 
which  this  alludes.  ' 
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Love  refines 


The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges ;  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious." — 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book  viii. 


Tax  critics  hase  not  yet  decided  at  what  time  Aristmnetos  appeared, 
or  indeed  whether  or  not  he  ever  existed;  for,  ii  he  is  mentioDed  b^ 
no  ancient  author,  it  has  heen  cotijectured  that  (here  never  waa  such  a 
pcrEon,  and  that  the  name  prefixed  to  the  first  Epiatle  wai  taken  by  the 
publisher  Tor  that  of  the  writer.  This  work  was  neier  known  nor  heard 
of  till  Sambucus  gave  it  to  the  world  in  the  yoar  1 566 ;  since  which  time 
there  have  been  seyeral  editiooB  of  it  published  at  Paris,  where  the  book 
seems  to  haio  been  held  in  greater  eatioiation  than  amongat  us.  Aa  to 
the  real  date  of  its  composition,  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  to  oOer. 
By  the  Iwcnty-sixlh  Epiatle  it  shoold  eeem  that  the  author  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  later  emperors,  when  Byiantium  was  called  New  Rome  :  and 
therein  mention  ia  made  of  the  pantomime  acloi  Caramallus,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Sidoniua  Apollinaris. 

These  Epistles  are  certainly  terse,  elegant,  and  very  poetical,  both  in 
language  and  sentiment ;  yet,  pleasing  as  they  arc,  they  have  acarcely  any 
thing  original  in  them,  being  a  cento  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  Luoian, 
PhiloBtralUB,  and  almost  all  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  whose  senlenceB 
are  moat  agreeably  wiyvcn  together,  and  applied  to  every  pasaion  incident 
to  love.  This  circumstance,  though  it  may  lessen  our  idea  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  author,  should  not  in  &e  least  depreciate  the  performance,  as 
it  opens  to  us  a  new  source  of  entertainment,  in  coti tempi ating  the  laate 
of  the  comptser  in  the  selection  of  hia  sentences,  and  his  ingenuity  in 
the  application  of  Ihcm,  whilst  the  authority  and  reputation  of  the  works 
from  whence  these  sweeta  are  extracted,  adds  dignity  to  the  aubjeot  on 
which  Ihey  are  bestowed. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  original,  custom  seems  to  demand  some 
apology  for  tlie  translation.  And,  ilrst,  it  may  to  some  appear  a  whimsi- 
cal undertaking  to  give  a  metrical  translation  of  a  prosaic  author ;  but  the 
English  reader,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  not  find  any  deficiency  of  poeti' 
cal  thoughts  on  that  account,  however  the  diction  may  have  sufl'ered  by 
passing  through  onworlhy  hands ;  and  to  such  as  are  acq^uainted  with  that 
elegant  luxuriance  which  characterizes  the  Oreek  prose.  Ibis  point  will 
not  need  a  BOlution.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  derogatory  Irom  the  merit  of 
our  own  language  to  affirm,  that  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  in  this  re- 
spect is  BO  forcible,  that  even  the  most  trilling  of  these  Epistles  must 
have  suffered  considerably  both  in  spirit  and  simplicity,  if  committed  to 
the  languid  formality  of  an  Engliah  prosaic  tmnalalion. 

The  ingenious  Tom  Brown  has  translated,  or  rather  imitated,  some  se- 
lect pieces  from  this  collection,  but  he  eitfier  totally  misconceived  the 
spirit  of  his  author,  or  was  very  unequal  lo  the  execution  of  it.  Ue  pre- 
sents you,  it  ia  true,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  portrait  that  has 
some  resemblance  to  him  ;  but  it  is  painted  in  a  bad  attitude,  and  placed 
in  a  disadrantageous  light.  In  the  original,  the  language  is  neat,  though 
energetic  ;  it  is  elegvit  as  well  as  wiuy.  Brown  has  failed  in  both ;  and 
■i  r 
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o  these  points  in  a  metrical  Imtuiation  miT 
nil,  yet  it  U  hoped  that  the  English  dresa  in  vtiui 

.      .ireient  offered  to  the  public,  will  appear  lo  become  hm 

more  than  any  lis  hai  eter  warn  in  thia  caunliy. 

It  were  absurd  la  pretend  that  this  iraiulation  is  perfecUy  literal ;  in 
very  genius  of  prose  and  »ersa  forbid  it ;  and  the  learned  reader  ■wla 
shall  consult  tho  oTiginal,  will  Had  many  reasons  for  tlie  impropriety  u 
weU  03  difficulty  of  following  the  author's  expressions  too  closely-  Some 
things  there  were  wliich  it  was  scarce  possible  to  handle  in  vene,  iml 
ihey  ara  entirely  omitted,  or  paraphrastically  imitated  :  many  passagei 
have  been  softened  as  indelicate,  some  sappressvd  as  indecent.  But  be- 
side these  atlowabie  deviations,  a.  still  [liiiher  licence  has  been  taken; 
for  where  the  subject  would  admit  of  it,  many  new  ideoa  are  assocUted 
with  the  original  aubBtance,  yet  so  far  affecting  Ihe  author's  proper  style, 
that  its  native  simplicity  might  not  be  obscured  by  their  introduclian. 
And  two  or  three  Epistles  there  are  in  this  coUeulion  which  iDuat  shelter 
themselves  under  the  name  of  Aristienetus,  without  any  other  title  lo  bi> 
pralectian  than  that  of  adhering  to  the  subject  of  the  several  Epislla 
which  they  h»vo  supplanted.  The  only  apology  which  can  be  oiQered  for 
this,  is  an  avowal  that  the  object  of  this  translation  was  not  so  much  lo 
bring  to  light  the  mprit  of  an  undistinguished  and  almost  imknowa  an- 
cienl,  as  to  endeavour  to  introduce  into  our  language  a  species  of  poetry 
not  freqtiently  attempted,  and  but  very  seldoni  with  sucetrsa ;  that  species 
which  has  been  called  the  "  simplex  munditiis  "  in  writing,  where  the 
thoughts  are  spirited  and  lanciful  without  quainlnesa,  and  the  style  sim- 
ple, yet  not  inelegant.  Though  the  merit  of  succeeding  in  Uua  poial 
should  not  be  given  to  the  present  attempt,  yet  it  may  in  some  raeasnre 
become  serviceable  to  the  cause,  by  inciting  others  of  better  taste  and 
abilities  to  endeavour  to  redeem  our  language  tram  Ihe  imputatioa  of 
barbarity  in  this  respect. 

As  ta  the  many  different  measures  which  ore  here  introduced,  some- 
thing beside  the  translator's  caprice  may  be  urged  in  Iheir  faiour.  For 
by  a.  variation  of  metre,  the  style  almost  necoasarily  undergoes  an  alter- 
ation ;  and  in  genetal,  the  particular  strnm  of  each  Epistle  suggested  the 
particular  measure  in  which  it  is  written.  Had  ibey  been  ail  in  one  kind 
of  rente,  they  would  hare  fatigued,  Ihey  might  have  disgusted.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  hoped  that  some  analogy  will  be  fonad  between  Ihe  mode  of 
passion  in  each  Epistle  and  the  versification  by  which  it  is  expressed  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  a  variety  of  metres,  like  a  variety  of  praapecls  on 
a  road,  will  conduct  the  reader  with  greater  salis&ction  through  the  whole 
stage,  short  though  it  ba. 

The  digression  in  the  12th  Epistle  having  been  censured  as  being  of 
an  immoral  tendency,  the  writer  would  gladly  have  omitted  it,  had  he  had 
an  earlier  intelligence  of  the  republicatinn  at  those  Epistles  ;  however,  he 
hopes  the  note  annexed  to  that  piece  will  point  out  another  interpretation. 
Though  from  the  pen  of  a  lover,  a  light  thought,  oi  hasty  expression,  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  out  of  character ;  or,  in  liilles  of  this  kind,  be  of  im- 
portance enough  to  demand  a  suppression.  To  a  truly  virtuous  mind  the 
voice  of  libertinism  is  the  voice  of  lolly ;  and  a  vicious  one  needs  no  in- 
stigator: Ihe  former  may  even  be  diierled  at  its  extravagance  ;  the  latter 
cannot  be  injured  by  its  levity. 

H(ALHED).   S(ilEItID.^.N). 
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EPISTLE  I.    LAI3. 
AEISTSNETFa  TO  PHILOCALCB.' 

Blest  with  a  form  of  heavenly  frame,* 

Blest  with  a.  soul  beyond  that  form, 
With  more  than  mortal  ought  to  claim. 

With  all  that  can  a  mortal  warm, 
Lais  was  from  her  birth  dcsign'd 
To  charm,  yet  triumph  o'er  mankind. 
There  Nature,  lavish  of  her  store. 
Gave  all  she  could,  and  wish'd  for  more  ; 
Whilst  Venus  gazed,  her  form  was  such ! 
Wondering  how  Nature  gave  so  much ; 
Yet  added  ahe  new  charms,  for  she 

Could  add — "  A  fourth  bright  grace,"  she  said, 
"  A  fourth,  beyond  the  other  three. 

Shall  raise  my  power  in  this  sweet  maid." 
Then  Cupid,  to  enhance  the  prize, 

Gave  all  his  little  arts  could  reach : 
To  dart  Love'a  language  from  the  eyea 

He  taught — 'twas  all  was  left  to  teach. 

'  There  is  a  studied  propriety  in  the  yety  names  ot  the  supposed  cor- 
reapondeEls  in  Iheao  Epislles ;  having  in  the  original  this  peculiar  beauty, 
that  genamlly  one,  and  often  both  of  ihem,  bear  an  ftgreeablo  allusion  lo 
the  subject  of  the  soreral  letters  (□  vMch  they  are  profiled. 

'  !□  this  letter  Aristsnetus  dencribes  the  beauties  of  his  mistress  to  his 
friend.  This  description  differs  in  one  circumslanee  liom  the  usual  poetic 
analysis  of  beauty,  irhich  is  this,  that  (ifve  except  (he  epithets  "  ruby." 
"  anuwy,"  &c..  whici  could  not  wall  haTe  been  sTOided)  lie  lady  it  pajpts 
"would  be  really  beautiful;  wbeieas  it  is  geneiallj  said,  "  that  a  nepo 
■would  be  handaome,  compared  ta  woman  in  poetical  dress." 


LOVE   EPISTLES 

0  I'nirest  of  the  virgin  band  ! 
Thou  niosler-picce  of  Nature's  hand  I 
So  like  the  CTpriau  queeu,  I'd  swear 
Her  image  fraught  with  life  were  there: 
But  silent  all ;  and  silent  be. 
That  you  may  hear  her  pruse  from  me : 
I'll  paint  my  Lais'  form;  nor  aid 
I  sak — for  I  have  seen  the  maid. 

Her  cheek  with  native  crimson  glowe. 
But  crimson  soften'd  by  the  rose : 
'Twas  Hebe's  self  bestow'd  the  hue, 
Yet  health  has  added  something  too : 
But  if  an  over-tinge  there  be. 
Impute  it  to  her  modesty. 
Her  lips  of  deeper  red,  how  thin  ! 
How  nicely  white  the  teeth  within  ! 
Her  nose  how  taper  to  the  tip  ! 
And  slender  aa  her  ruby  lip : 
Her  brows  in  arches  proudly  rise, 
Aa  conauious  of  her  powerful  eyes : 
Those  eyes,  majcstie -black,  display 
The  lustre  of  the  god  of  day ; 
And  by  the  contrast  of  the  white. 
The  jetty  pupil  shines  moro  bright. 
There  the  glad  Graces  keep  their  court. 
And  in  the  liquid  mirror  aport. 
Her  tresses,  when  no  fillets  bind. 
Wanton  luxurious  in  the  wind ; 
Lite  Dian's  auburn  locks  they  shone. 
But  Venus  wreath'd  them  like  her  own. 
Her  neck,  which  well  with  snow  might  vie. 
Is  form'd  with  nicest  symmetry  ; 


The  most  obdurate  heart  to  wound ; 
But  she,  to  make  ber  conquests  sure, 

With  sparkling  gems  bedecks  it  round : 
With  gems  that,  ranged  in  order  due, 
Present  the  fair  one's  name  to  view.' 

lI  wafl  fonnerJy  rei:koni 


Her  light-spun  robes  in  every  part 
Are  fashion'd  with  the  nicest  art, 
T'  improve  her  stature,  and  to  grace 
The  polish'd  limbs  which  they  embrace. 
How  beautiful  she  looks  when  drest ! 

But  view  her  freed  from  this  disguise, 
Stript  of  th'  unnecessary  vest — 

'Tis  Beauty's  self  before  your  eyea. 

How  stately  doth  my  Lais  go  ! 
With  studied  step,  composedly  slow ; 
Superb,  as  aonlfl  tall  mountain  fir. 
Whom  Zephyr's  wing  doth  slightly  stir : 
{For  surely  Beauty  is  allied 
By  Kature  very  near  to  Pride  i) 
The  groves  indeed  mild  breezes  move. 
But  her  the  gentler  gales  of  Love. 
From  her  the  pencil  learns  its  dye — 
The  rosy  lip,  the  sparkling  eye ; 
And  bids  the  pictured  form  assume 
Bright  Helen's  mien,  and  Hebe's  bloom. 
But  bow  shall  I  describe  her  breast? 

That  now  first  swells  with  panting  throb 
To  burst  the  fond  embracing  vest. 

And  emulate  her  snow-white  robe. 
So  exquisitely  soft  her  limbs  ! 
That  not  a  bone  but  pliant  seems; 
As  if  th'  embrace  of  Love — so  warm  ! 
Would  quite  dissolve  her  beauteous  form. 
But  when  she  speaks  I — good  beuvena  !  e'en  now 

Metbinks  I  hear  my  fav'rite  song ; 
E'en  yet  with  Love's  respect  I  bow 

To  all  th'  enchantment  of  her  tongue. 
Her  voice  most  clear,  yet  'tis  not  strong ; 
Her  periods  full,  though  seldom  long  ; 
With  wit,  good-natured  wit,  cndow'd  ; 
Fluent  her  speech,  but  never  loud. 
Witness,  je  Loves  I  witness  ;  for  well  I  know 

To  her  you  've  oft  attention  given ; 
Oft  pensile  flutter'd  on  your  wings  of  snow 

To  waft  each  dying  sound  to  heaven. 


Ah !  sure  this  f^r  enchantress  tbund 
The  zone  which  aU  the  Graces  botmd : 
Not  MomuB  could  a  blemish  find 
Or  in  her  person  or  her  mind. — 
But  why  should  Beant^'s  goddess  spare 
To  mo  this  all-accomplish'd  fwr  ? 
I  for  her  charms  did  ne'er  decide,' 
As  Paris  erst  on  lofty  Ide  ; 
I  pleased  her  not  in  that  dispute  ; 
I  gave  her  not  the  golden  fruit : 
Then  why  the  Paphian  queen  so  free  ? 
Why  grant  the  precious  boon  to  me  ? 
Venus !  what  sacrifice,  what  prayer 

Can  show  my  thanks  for  such  a  prize  ! 
— To  bless  a  mortal  with  a  fair, 

Whose  charms  are  worthy  of  the  skies. 

She  too,  like  Helen,  can  inspire 
Th'  unfeeling  heart  of  age  with  fire ; 
Can  teach  their  lazy  blood  to  move. 
And  light  agtun  the  torch  of  love." 
"  Oh  ! "  cry  the  old,  "  that  erst  such  charms 
Had  bloom'd  to  bless  our  youthful  arms  ; 
Or  that  we  now  were  young,  to  show 
How  we  could  love — some  years  ago  I " 

Have  I  not  seen  th'  admiring  throng 
For  hours  attending  to  her  song  ? 
Whilst  from  her  eyes  such  lustre  shone. 
It  added  brightness  to  their  own  : 
Sweet  grateful  beams  of  thanks  they'd  dart, 
That  show'd  the  feelings  of  her  heart. 
Silent  we've  sat,  with  rapt'rous  gaze  ! 
Silent — hut  all  our  thoughts  were  praise : 
Each  tum'd  with  pleasure  to  the  rest ; 
And  this  the  prayer  that  warm'd  each  breast : 

'  l/ar  htr  eharnu  did  nt'sr  decide.']    Tliia  alludes  to  the  weU-knowii 
Meat  between  Juno,  Venus,  and  Miaeiva,  for  llie  golden  apple. 
'  S/lb  loo.  like  Selen,  &c.] 

Oi  tifpimi,  Tpiiiai  Kal  EuoiijfiTac  'A^aioi^C 
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or  AstsTXSKiva. 

"  Thug  may  that  lovely  bloom  for  ever  glow, 

Thus  may  those  eyes  for  ever  shiDc  I 
Oh  may'st  thou  never  {eel  the  scourge  of  woe  ! 

Oh  never  he  misfortune  thine  ! 
Ne'er  may  the  crazy  hand  of  pining  core 

Thy  mirth  and  youthful  spirits  break  I 
Never  come  sickneas,  or  love-cfoas'd  despair, 

To  pluck  the  roses  from  thy  cheek ! 
But  bliss  be  thine — the  cares  which  love  supplies, 

Be  all  the  cares  that  you  shall  dread ; 
The  graceful  drop,  now  glist'ning  in  your  eyes, 

Be  all  the  tears  you  ever  shed," 

But  hush'd  be  now  thy  am'rous  song, 
And  yield  a  theme,  thy  praises  wrong: 
Just  to  her  charms,  thou  canst  not  raise 
Thy  notes — but  must  I  cease  to  praise  ? 
Yes — I  will  cease — for  she'll  inspire 
Agwn  the  lay,  who  strung  my  lyre. 
Then  iresh  I'll  paint  the  charming  maid, 

Content,  if  she  my  strain  approves  ; 
'  AguD  my  lyre  shall  lend  its  aid. 

And  dwell  upon  thti  theme  it  loves. 


EPISTLE  II.    THE  PLEASING  CONSTRAINT.' 

In  a  snug  little  court  as  I  stood  t'  other  day, 
And  caroll'd  the  loitering  minutes  away; 
Came  a  brace  of  fair  nymphs,  with  such  beautiful  faces, 
That  they  yielded  in  number  alone  to  the  Graces : 
Disputing  thoy  were,  and  that  earnestly  too, 
When  thus  they  address'd  me  as  nearer  they  drew : 
"  So  sweet  is  your  voice,  and  your  numbers  so  sweei^ 
Such  sentiment  join'd  with  such  harmony  meet ; 
Each  note  which  you  raise  finds  its  way  to  our  hearts. 
Where  Cupid  engraves  it  wi'  the  point  of  his  darts : 
But  oh  1  by  these  strains,  which  so  deeply  can  pierce. 
Inform  us  for  whom  you  intended  your  verse : 

B  prefixed  to  il 


tOVB  EPIBTLBS 

'Ti«  for  het,  she  aflinns — 1  maintain  'tis  for  me — 
And  we  often  pull  caps  in  asserting  our  plea." ' 

"Why,  Uulies,"  cried  I,  "you're  both  bandsoine,  'tis  true, 
But  cease  your  dispute,  I  love  neither  of  you  ; 
My  life  on  another  dear  creature  depends  [ 
Her  I  hasten  to  visit: — so  kiss  and  be  friends." 
"Oh  ho!"  said  they,  "now  you  convince  ua  quite  clear, 
For  no  pretty  woman  Uvea  anywhere  here — 
That's  plainly  a  shara.     Now,  to  humour  us  both. 
You  shall  swear  you  love  neither;  so  come,  take  yonr  oath." 

I  laughing  replied,  '"Tis  tyrannical  dealing 
To  make  a  man  swear,  when  'tis  plain  he's  not  willing." 

"  Why,  friend,  we've  long  sought  thy  fair  person  to  Beize; 
And  think  you  we'll  take  such  excuses  as  these  ? 
No,  'twas  chance  brought  you  hither,  and  here  you  shall  stay ; — 
Help,  PhfflJra!  to  hold,  or  he'll  sure  get  away." 
Thus  spoken,  to  keep  me  between  'em  they  tried ; 
'Twas  a  pleasing  constraint,  and  I  gladly  complied. 
If  I  struggled,  'twaa  to  make  'em  imprison  me  more. 
And  strove — but  for  shackles  more  tight  than  before 
But  think  not  I'll  tell  how  the  minutes  were  spent; 
You  may  think  what  you  please — but  they  both  were  contfot 


EPISTLE  III.    THE  GARDEN  OF  PHTLLION.' 
PHILOrLAT.mOS  TO  AHTHOCOME. 

Blest  was  my  lot — ah  1  sure  'twas  bliss,  my  friend. 
The  day — by  heavens  !  the  live-long  day  to  spend 
With  Love  and  my  Limona  !     Hence !  in  vmn 
Would  mimic  Fancy  bring  those  scenes  again  ; 

'  And  me  afien  pull  napa,  &c.]     This  ia  almost  lilerally  lie  Greek 

'  This  is  sure!;  a  most  elegant  descriptive  paalonil,  uid  hnidl;  inferioc 
to  any  of  Tlieooritus.  Tlie  imajea  are  all  emremelj  natufal  and  simpls,, 
tliougli  tho  eipreaBion  ia  gliming  and  luxurious :  UiGy  are  selected  tloni 
a  rariety  of  Greek  authors,  but  chiefly  fcom  the  PhiedruB  of  Plato. — 
What  iateraartionB  there  may  be,  have  been  before  apolop^ed  for  ;  but 
their  detection  shall  be  left  to  the  sagacity  or  inquisition  of  the  reader. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  first  Epialle,  and  indeed  with  roost  of  them. 
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In  vnin  deJiglited  memory  tries  to  raise 
My  doubtful  aong,  and  aid  my  will  to  praise. 
In  vain  !     Nor  fancy  atrikes,  nor  memory  knows, 
The  little  springs  from  whence  those  joya  arose. 
Tet  come,  coy  Fancy,  sympathetic  maid  ! 
Tea,  1  will  ask,  I  will  implore  thy  aid : 
For  I  would  tell  my  friend  whate'er  befell  j 
Whate'er  1  saw,  whate'er  I  did,  I'll  tell. 
But  what  I  felt — sweet  Venus  1  there  inspire 
My  lay,  or  wrap  his  soul  in  all  thy  fire. 

Bright  rose  the  mom,  and  bright  remain'd  the  day; 
The  mead  was  spangled  with  the  bloom  of  May : 
We  on  the  bank  of  a  aweet  stream  were  laid. 
With  blushing  rose  and  lowly  violets  spread ; 
Fast  by  our  aide  a  spreading  plane-tree  grew, 
And  waved  its  head,  that  shone  with  morning  dew. 
The  bank  acclivous  rose,  and  swell'd  above — 
The  frizuled  moss  a  pillow  for  my  love. 
Trees  with  their  ripen'd  stores  glow'd  aU  around. 
The  loaded  branches  bow'd  upon  the  ground ;    , 
Sure  the  fair  virgins  of  Pomona's  train 
In  those  glad  orchards  hold  their  fertile  reign. 
The  fruit  neclareoos,  and  the  scented  bloom 
Wafted  on  Zephyr's  wing  their  rich  perfume ; 
A  leaf  I  bruised — what  grateful  scents  arose  ! ' 
Te  gods  1  what  odours  did  a  leaf  disclose. 
Aloft  each  elm  slow  waved  its  dusky  top. 
The  willing  vine  embraced  the  sturdy  prop : 
And  while  we  atray'd  the  ripen'd  grape  to  find. 
Around  our  necks  the  clasping  tendrils  twined ; 
I  with  a  smile  would  tell  th'  entangled  fair, 
I  envied  e'en  the  vines  a  lodging  there ; 
Then  twist  them  off,  and  soothe  with  am'rous  play 
Her  breasts,  and  kiss  each  rosy  mark  away. 
Cautious  Limona  trod — her  step  was  slow — 
For  much  she  fear'd  the  skulking  fruits  below  ; 
Cautious — lest  haply  she,  with  slipp'ry  tread, 
Might  tinge  her  snowy  feet  with  vinous  red. 
'  A  leaf  I  bruisBd,  £c.]     Nothing  csa  be  more  ruritl,  nnd  nl  the  same 
ne  more  forcible,  thui  this  inmge ;  where  the  univarsikl  fngitince  of  Lhe 
ot  is  not  expatiated  on,  bat  murked  at  once  by  this  limple  apecimen. 
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Mark  how  yon  vintager  enjoys  his  toil ; 

G-lows  with  flush  red,  and  Bacchanalian  smile : 

His  slipp'ry  sandals  burst  the  luscious  vine, 

And  splash  alternate  in  the  new-born  wine. 

Not  far  the  lab'ring  train,  whose  care  supplies 

The  trodden  press,  and  bids  fresh  plenty  rise. 

The  teeming  boughs  that  bend  beneath  their  freight, 

One  busy  peasant  eases  of  the  weight ; 

One  climha  to  where  th'  aspiring  summits  Eboot ; 

Beneath,  a  hoary  sire  receives  the  fruit 

Pleased  we  admired  the  jovial  bustling  throng. 
Blest  e'en  in  toil ! — but  wo  admired  not  long. 
For  calmer  joys  we  left  the  busy  scene, 
And  sought  the  thicket  and  the  stream  agiuu  ; 
For  sacred  was  the  fount,  and  all  the  grove 
Was  hallow'd  kept,  and  dedicate  to  lov.e. 
Soon  gentle  breezes,  freshon'd  fi-om  the  wave, 
Our  temples  fann'd,  and  whisper'd  us  to  lave. 
The  stream  itself  seem'd  munn'ring  at  our  feet 
Sweet  invitation  from  the  noon-day  heat. 
We  bathed — and  while  we  swam,  so  clear  it  flow'd, 
That  every  limb  the  crystal  mirror  show'd. 
But  my  love's  bosom  oft  deceived  my  eye, 
Besembling  those  fair  froits  that  glided  by  i 
For  when  I  thought  her  swelling  breast  to  clasp,' 
An  apple  met  my  disappointed  grasp. 
Delightful  was  the  stream  itself — I  swear, 
By  those  glad  nymphs  who  make  the  founts  their  care. 
It  was  delightful : — but  more  pleasing  still. 
When  sweet  Limona  sported  in  the  rill: 
For  her  soft  blush  such  sweet  reflection  gave. 
It  tinged  with  rosy  hues  the  pallid  wave. 
Thus,  thus  delicious  was  the  murm'ring  spring, 
Nor  less  delicious  the  cool  zephyr's  wing ; 

*  For  when  I  thovghl,  &c.}    Thia  allusion  seems  forced  :  but  Ihti  an- 

«ls  had  an  apple  which  came  liora  Cydon,  g,  lown  of  Crete,  and  wa« 

Hed.  Cydonlnn,  that,  liDm  its  size  and  beHUtiful  colour,  might  be  said 

i«emble  a  waman's  breaat:  aad  the  allusion  is  frequeul  in  Ibe  old 

Tn  the  eighteenth  of  these  Kpistlea,  loo,  we  meet  with  the  icu£w«<g 
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Which  mild  allay'd  the  aim's  tneridian  power, 
And  swept  the  fragrant  acent  from  every  flower ; 
A  scent,  that  feasted  my  transported  sense^ 
Like  that  Limona's  aweet  perfumes  dispense: 
But  still,  my  love,  superior  thine,  I  swear — 
At  least  thy  partial  lover  thinks  they  are. 

Near  where  we  sat,  full  many  a  gladd'ning  soqbc 
Beside  the  rustling  hreeze,  was  hei^  around : 
The  little  grasshopper  essay'd  its  song, 
As  if  'twould  emulate  the  feather'd  throng  : 
Still  lisp'd  it  uniform — yet  now  and  then 
It  something  chirp'd,  and  skipp'd  upon  the  green. 
Aloft  the  sprightly  warblers  fill'd  the  grove ; 
Sweet  native  melody  1  aweet  notes  of  lore  ! 
While  nightingales  their  artless  strains  esaay'd. 
The  air,  methought,  felt  cooler  in  the  glade : 
A  thousand  feather'd  throats  the  chorus  join'd, 
And  held  harmonious  converse  with  mankind. 


Still  in  mine  eye  the  sprightly  songsters  play, 
Sport  on  the  wing,  or  twitter  on  the  spray ; 
On  foot  alternate  rest  their  little  limbs, 
Or  cool  then-  pinions  in  the  gliding  streams ; 
Surprise  the  worm,  or  sip  the  brook  alool^ 
Or  watch  the  spider  weave  his  subtle  woof. — 
We  the  meantime  discoursed  in  whispers  lowj 
Lest  haply  speech  disturb  the  rural  show. 

Listen. — Another  pleasure  I  display. 
That  help'd  delightfully  the  time  away. 
From  distant  vales,  where  bubbles  from  its  source 
A  crystal  rill,  they  dug  a  winding  course : 
See  !  through  the  grove  a  narrow  lake  extends. 
Crosses  each  plot,  to  each  plantation  bends ; 
And  while  the  fount  in  new  meanders  glides. 
The  forest  brightens  with  refi-eshing  tides. 
Towards  us  they  taught  the  new -bom  stream  to  flow 
Towards  us  it  crept  irresolute  and  slow : 
Scarce  had  the  infant  current  trickled  by,' 
When  lo  !  a  wondrous  fleet  attracts  our  eye: 

'  Scarce  had,  &c.]    This  is  an  eiceasively  pretty  image.    The  n 
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LaJen  with  draughts  might  greet  a  monarch's  tongue. 
The  mimic  navigation  swam  along. 
Hasten,  ye  ship-hke  goblets,  down  the  vale, 
Your  freight  a  flagon,  and  a  leaf  your  sail,' 
Oh  may  no  envious  rush  thy  course  impede, 
Or  floating  apple  stop  thy  tide-borne  speed. 
His  mildest  breath  a  gentle  zephyr  gave ; 
The  little  vessels  trimly  stemm'd  the  wav« : 
Their  precious  merchandise  to  land  they  bore, 
And  one  by  one  resign'd  the  balmy  store. 
Stretch  but  a  hand,  we  boarded  them,  and  quail 
With  native  luxury  the  temper'd  draught. 
For  where  they  loaded  the  nectareous  fleet, 
The  goblet  glow'd  with  too  intense  a  heat; 
Cool'd  by  degrees  in  these  convivial  ships. 
With  nicest  taste  it  met  our  thirsty  lips. 

Thus  in  delight  the  flowery  path  we  trod 
To  Venus  sacred,  and  the  rosy  god ; 
Here  might  we  kiss,  here  Love  secure  might  reign. 
And  revel  free,  with  all  his  am'rous  train, — 
And  we  did  kiss,  my  friend,  and  Love  was  there. 
And  sinoolb'd  the  rustic  couch  that  held  my  fair. 
Like  a  spring-mead  with  scented  blossoms  crown'd,' 
Her  head  with  choicest  wreaths  Limona  bound : 
But  Love,  sweet  Love !  his  sacred  torch  so  bright 
Had  fann'd,  that,  glowing  from  the  rosy  light, 
A  blush  (the  print  of  a  connubial  kiss, 
The  conscious  tattler  of  consummate  bliss) 
Still  flush'd  upon  her  cheek ;  and  well  might  show 
Thechoicestwreaths  she'd  made,  how  they  should  glow; 

bailiff  dug  n  small  water-course,  which  came  by  tlie  feet  of  these  people 
ia  the  gaiden;  and  the  stream  had  scarce  passed  by  them  wben  the 
servants  sent  down  seveial  drinking  lesaels  in  llie  shape  of  sbips,  whith 
held  warm  liquor  so  nii^ely  tempered,  that  the  coolnesa  of  the  water  which 
encompassed  it  in  its  passage,  was  just  sufficient  to  render  it  palatable 
when  it  arrived  at  the  port  of  destiuation. 

'  Your  freight  a  fiagon,  i£c.]  In  the  original,  (his  Imiiriuua  image 
is  pursued  so  fiir,  that  the  very  leaf,  which  is  represented  as  the  sail  of 
the  TesEcl,  is  particularized  as  <H  a  medicinal  nature,  capable  of  preventing 
any  ill  effects  the  wine  might  produce. 

*  Like  a  tpring-mead,  &c.]  The  word  Xtifiwi'  signifies  a  meadow :  and 
the  author  takes  occasion  to  play  upon  it,  by  saying,  that  X-lmona  crowned 
herself  with  these  flowers,  to  look  like  the  meadow  in  which  llivy  grew. 
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Might  every  flower  with  kindred  bloom  o'erapread, 
And  tinge  the  venial  rose  with  deeper  red. 

But  come,  my  friend,  and  share  my  happy  lot: 
The  bounteous  Fhyllion  owns  this  blissful  spot ; 
Fhyllion,  whose  gen'rous  care  to  all  extend§, 
And  most  is  bleat  while  be  can  bleaa  his  friends. 
Then  come,  and  quickly  come ;  but  with  thee  bring 
The  nymph,  whose  praises  oft  I've  heard  thee  sing^ 
The  blooming  Myrtala ;  shell  not  refuse 
To  tread  the  solitude  her  swain  shall  choose. 
Thy  sight  will  all  my  busy  schemes  destroy, 
I  'II  dedicate  another  day  to  joy, 
When  social  converse  shall  the  scene  improve. 
And  sympathy  bestow  new  charms  on  love. 
Then  shall  th'  accustom'd  bank  a  couch  bo  made ; 
Once  more  the  nodding  plane  shall  lend  its  shade  : 
Once  more  1 11  view  Pomona's  jovial  throng ; 
Once  more  the  birds  shall  raise  the  sprightly  song  j 
Again  the  little  stream  bo  taught  to  flow ; 
Again  the  little  fleet  its  bnlm  bestow ; 
Again  111  gaze  upon  Limona's  charms, 
And  sink  transported  in  her  qniv'ring  arms  ; 
Again  my  cheek  shall  glow  upon  her  breast ; 
Again  she'll  yield,  and  I  ag^  he  blest. 


EPISTLE  IV.    THE  ESPEaiMBNT.' 
PHILOCHOBUS  TO  F 


As  Ilippiaa  t'  other  day  and  I 

Walk'd  arm  and  arm,  be  said, 
"  That  pretty  creature  dost  thou  spy, 

Who  leans  upon  her  maid? 
"  She's  tall,  and  has  a  comely  shape, 

And  treads  well  too,  I  swear ; 
Come  on — ^by  this  good  light  well  scrape 

AcquaintMice  with  the  lair," 


Good  God  !  cried  I,  she  is  not  game, 

I'm  sure,  for  you  or  me : 
Do  Dothing  rashly — you're  to  blame ; 

She's  modest,  you  may  see. 
But  he,  who  knew  all  womankind. 

Thus  aiiawer'd  with  a  sneer : 
"  You  're  quite  a  novice,  friend,  I  find — 

There's  nothing  modest  here. 
"  A  virtuous  dame  this  hour,  do  doubt. 

Would  choose  to  walk  the  streets ; 
Especially  so  dizen'd  out, 

And  smile  on  all  she  meets. 
"  Her  rings,  lier  bracelets,  her  perfumes, 

Her  wanton  actions,  prove 
The  character  which  she  assumes, 

And  that  her  trade  is  love. 
"  See  now,  she  fidgets  with  her  vest — 

To  settle  it,  be  sure. 
And  not  at  all  to  show  her  breast, 

Nor  wishing  to  allure. 
"  Her  robe  tock'd  up  with  nicest  care — 

But  that's  to  show  she's  nent; 
And  though  her  legs  are  half-way  bare, 

She  means  to  hide  her  feet. 
"  But  see  !  she  turns  to  look  behind, 

And  laughs,  I  'U  take  my  oath  : 
Come  on — I  warrant  we  shall  find 

The  damsel  nothing  loth." 
So  up  lie  march'd,  and  made  his  bow — 

No  sooner  off  his  hat. 
But,  lover-like,  he  'gan  to  vow, 

And  soon  grew  intimate. 
But  first  premised  the  ways  were  rough — 

"  Madam,  for  fear  of  harm, 
I  beg  " — so  cleveriy  enough 

He  made  her  take  his  arm. 
Then — "  Fairest,  for  thy  beauty's  sake. 

Which  long  has  flred  ray  breast. 
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Permit  me  to  your  maid  to  make 
A  single  short  request ! 

"  And  yet  you  know  what  I'd  require. 

And  wherefore  I  apply : 
Nought  unrequited  I  desire. 

But  gold  the  boon  shall  buy. 

"  I  '11  give,  my  fairest,  what  you  please— 

You  '11  not  exact,  I  'm  sure : 
Then  deign,  bright  charmer,  deign  to  eas^ 

The  torments  I  endure." 

Assent  sat  smiling  in  her  eyes ; 

Her  lily  hand  he  seized ; 
Nor  feign'd  she  very  great  surprise. 

Nor  look'd  so  much  displeased. 

She  blush'd  a  little  too,  methought. 
As  though  she  should  refuse — 

But  women,  IVe  been  told,  are  taught 
To  blush  whene'er  they  choose. 

Hippias  was  now  quite  hand  in  glove 

SVith  Miss,  and  firmly  bent 
To  take  her  to  the  bower  of  Love, 

He  whisper'd  as  he  went — 

"  Well,  Phil,  say  now  whose  judgment's  best  ? 

Was  I  so  very  wrong  ? 
You  saw,  not  eagerly  I  press'd. 

Nor  did  I  press  her  long. 

"  But  you  are  ignorant,  I  see, 

So  follow,  and  improve ; 
For  few,  I  ween,  can  teach  like  me 

The  mysteries  of  Love." 

EPISTLE  V.     THE  EXPEDIENT.^ 
ALCIPHRON  TO  LUCIAN. 

T*  OTHER  day  Charidemus  a  feast  did  prepare, 
And  with  all  his  acquaintances  fill'd  up  the  ror.. 

*  The  writer  here  describes  an  ingenious  device  practised  bj 
fcuUantry  to  deceive  a  suspicious  husband. 
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'Mong  tile  rest,  (for  you  know  his  tcndreaae  for  the  fair,) 

Another  man's  wife  he  persuaded  to  come. 
The  guests  were  all  seated,  when  in  comes  our  spark. 

Introducing  to  table  a  musty  old  dad. 
Whom  as  soon  as  the  lady  had  time  to  remark. 

To  another  apaitment  she  scuttled  like  mad. 
"  Chari  Jemus,"  said  she,  "  do  you  know  what  you've  done  ? 

That  old  fellow's  my  husband  just  now  you  brought  in : 
J  shall  here  be  discover'd,  as  sure  as  a  gun. 

By  the  cloak  I  piill'd  off,  and  which  hangs  on  &  pin. 
"  But  if  you  can  assist  me,  and  privately  send 

That  cloak  to  my  house,  with  a  dish  of  your  meat, 
I  've  a  trick,  that  shall  quickly  his  jealousy  end  ; 

His  suspicions  I'll  'scape,  and  his  vigilance  cheat," 
Away  then  she  slipt,  and  got  quick  to  her  house, 

Then  sent  for  a  gossip,  her  help  to  implore ; 
And  they'd  scarce  fix'd  their  plan  the  old  cuckold  to  chouse. 

When  blust'ring  and  swearing  he  came  to  the  door. 

He  cried,  while  he  sought  for  his  poignard  to  stab  her, 

"  No  more  shall  you  shame  me;— your  cloak  show'd  youi 
pranks," — 

But  while  he  was  storming  thus,  in  pops  her  neighbour. 
The  cloak  to  return  to  its  owner  with  thanks. 

"  I'm  como  to  acknowledge  your  favour,"  she  said, 

"And  some  prog  from  the  feast  have  I  brought  with  me 

I  knew  that  at  home  all  the  ev'ning  you  slay'd. 
So  was  willing  to  give  you  a  taste  of  our  cheer." 

The  silly  curmudgeon  grew  meek  as  a  lamh, 

On  hearing  this  stoi-y,  and  seeing  the  meat ; 
For  pardon  he  sued  from  his  retrograde  dame, 

And  how'd  with  contrition  quite  down  to  her  feet 
He  vow'd  that  he  ne'er  would  suspect  her  agnin, 

If  now  she'd  accept  his  most  humble  submission; 
And  swore  Dian  herself  sent  the  old  woman  in. 

To  show  him  the  folly  of  groundless  suspicion. 


EPISTLE  VI.    THE  CONSOLATION.' 
HEEMOCRATES  TO  EUPBOalOK.' 


I  Says  a  girl  to  her  nurse,  "I've  a  tale  to  unfold, 

I  Of  utmost  concern  to  us  both  ; 

I  But  first  you  must  swear  not  lo  blab  when  you're  told." 

I  — Nurae  greedily  swallow'd  the  oath. 

"I've  loat,  my  dear  mother,"  the  innocent  said, 

"  What  should  be  a  virgin's  chief  pride." — 

I  wish  you  had  seen  what  a  fac«  the  damo  made, 

And  heard  how  she  blubber'd  aud  cried. 
"  Hush,  for  God'a  sake,"  says  Miss,  in  a  whispering  tone. 

The  people  will  hear  you  within ; 
You  have  sworn  to  discover  my  secret  to  none. 

Then  why  such  a  horrible  din  ? 
"  My  virtue  long  all  opposition  withstood. 

And  scorn'd  at  Love's  efforts  to  flinch  ; 
It  retreated  at  last — but  as  slow  as  it  could. 

Disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch. 
"  In  vain  to  my  aid  did  I  reason  invoke  ; 
Young  Cupid  no  reason  could  quell ; 
,  He'd  got  root  in  my  heart,  and  there  grew  like  an 

So  I  fell — but  reluctantly  fell. 
"  Yet  surely  young  Lysiaa  has  charms  to  betray ; 
Too  charming,  alas,  to  he  true  ! 
I  But  you  never  heard  the  soft  things  he  can  say — 

k  Ah!  would  I  had  ne'er  heard  them  too: 

W  "  For  now  that  the  spoiler  has  robb'd  me  of  all 

My  innocent  heart  used  to  prize. 
He  cruelly  mocks  at  my  tears  as  they  fall — 
The  tears  he  has  drawn  from  my  eyes." 

'  This  Epistle  describes  tlie  distress  of  a  girl  who  has  been  debauched, 
■witi  the  consolation  of  the  good  old  woman  her  nurse. 

'  The  Bubject  of  this  Epiatle  does  not  in  the  least  regard  the  writer ; 
n-ho,  us  in  the  preceding  one,  only  enlerlains  hi9  correspondent  -with  s 
little  tale,  or  amusing  description.  The  case  is  the  same  with  many  of 
tlie  Eubsequeiit  ones. 
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"  You've  plaj'd  a  sad  game,"  criea  the  matrou,  aghast ; 

"  Besides,  you  disgrace  my  grey  head  : 
Bat  since  no  reflections  can  alter  what  'e  past. 

Cheer  up— there's  no  more  to  be  said. 
"Cheer  up,  child,  I  say ;  why  there's  no  Buch  great  crirni 

Sure  I  too  have  met  with  false  men: 
I  've  known  what  it  was  to  be  trick'd  in  my  lime ; 

But  I  know  too — to  trick  them  again. 
"  But  do  so  no  more ;  lest,  should  you  be  rash. 

Your  apron-strings  publish  your  tricks : 
Your  father,  I  hope,  has  a  round  sum  of  caab. 

And  soon  on  your  husband  wiil  fix. 
"  Some  innocent  swain,  (if  such  innocence  be !) 

Unskill'd  in  the  mysteries  of  love ; 
Whose  gallantry  ne'er  went  'yond  Phyllis's  knee. 

Or  faat'niiig  the  garter  above. 
"  My  humble  petition  may  Jupiter  hear. 

And  grant  that  you  quickly  may  wed." — 
"  So  at  present,  dear  mother,  I've  nothing  to  feat 

No  tale-telling  urchin  to  dread?" — 
"  You're  safe,  my  dear  daughter,  I  fancy,  as  yet ; 

And  when  at  the  altar  you  're  tied, 
I  '11  teach  yoa  a  method  your  husband  to  cheat, 

For  a  virgin,  as  well  as  a  bride." 


EPISTLE  VII.i    THE  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
CYRTIO.V  TO  DICCT8. 

Late  as  upon  the  rocky  strand 

Alone  the  death -bar  b'd  bait  I  threw. 
Just  as  I  tow'd  a  fisit  to  land. 

Which  almost  broke  my  line  id  two — 
Comes  a  fair  maid,  whose  native  bloom 

The  tlnct  of  art  excell'd  as  far. 
As  the  wUd  fruits  of  Nature's  womb 

Beyond  the  hotbed's  produce  are. 


'  EpiitU  r//.]    A  diaagreenble  end  to  n  ploai 
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This  prize  is  better  than  mj  fish, 
Thought  I — 'tis  sure  a  lucky  day. — 

"  I  want  to  bathe,  sir,  and  I  wish 
You'd  watch  my  clothes  while  I'm  away." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  eagerly  replied,'* 
In  hopes  her  naked  charms  to  spy, 

"  I  '11  watch  your  clothes,  and  by  their  side 
My  faithful  little  dog  shaU  Ue."      - 

She  bow'd,  and  doff 'd  her  mantle  blae ; 

Good  heavens !  what  beauties  struck  my  sight : 
Thus  mom's  sweet  ruddy  skies  I  view. 

Fresh  from  the  mist  of  lagging  night. 

Bright  polish'd  arms,  a  neck  of  snow. 
Through  locks  of  lovely  jet  were  seen ; 

Which  by  their  blackness  seem'd  to  throw 
An  added  lustre  on  her  skin. 

Two  rising  globules  at  her  breast, 

Whose  swelling  throb  was  such. 
They  seem'd  upheaving  to  be  prest. 

And  sued  impatient  for  the  touch. 

The  wind  was  hush'd,  the  sea  was  calm. 
And  in  she  leap'd,  and  ploughed  the  tide— — 

The  froth  that  bubbled  as  she  swam. 
Lost  all  its  whiteness  by  her  side. 

But  soon  the  wave's  impetuous  gush 
Dash'd  o'er  l^pr  form  a  crimson  hue  ; 

She  blush'd — you  *ve  seen  the  rosebud  blush 
Beneath  its  morning  coat  of  dew. 

Askance  she  view'd  the  watery  space, 

Her  neck  averted  from  the  tide, 
As  if  old  Ocean's  cold  embrace 

Would  shock  her  modest  virgin-pride. 

Each  pressing  wave,  that  seem'd  to  try 
With  am'rous  haste  her  limbs  to  kiss, 

With  coy  rebuke  she  patted  by ; 
Rebuked— but  never  could  dismiss. 

Still  as  she  stemm'd  her  liquid  way, 
Thought  I,  a  Nereid  'tis  that  laves : 
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And  when  she  tired,  and  left  her  play, 
'Twas  Venus  rising  from  the  waves. 

Then  from  her  oozy  bed  she  aprung, 
And  shiv'ring  on  the  bank  reclined, 

The  while  her  dripping  locks  she  wrung. 
And  spread  them  to  the  fanning  wind. 

Quick  to  present  her  clothes  I  rush. 

And  towards  her  stretch  my  longing  arms. 

But  she  repulsed  me  with  a  blush — 
A  blush  that  added  to  her  cliarma. 

Ease  would  have  sparkled  in  her  eyes ; 

Yet  still  they  twinkled  lovely  sweet ; 
As  suns  in  farthest  distant  skies 

Emit  their  light  without  their  heat. 

Her  robe  she  snatch'd,  and  round  her  waist 
The  azure  mantle  instant  threw. — 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,  I'm  in  sueh  haste  ; 
I  thank  you — but  must  bid  adieu." 

I  gently  press'd  her  hand  ;— she  frown'd; 

Yet  took  sho  not  her  hand  away  : 
I  kias'd  her  hand— she  tarn'd  ni-ound 

g 

At  length  ahe  broke  my  rod  and  net ; 

Into  the  sea  my  capture  toss'd  : 
Then  left  me  vainly  to  regret 

The  fiah  I'd  caught,  and  her  I  lost. 

1 

EPISTLE  VIII.    FROM  THE  GROOM  OF  A  KNIGHT  IN  LOVE.'            | 

ECHEPOLUS  TO  MELESIPPUS. 

J 

"  Oh  !  the  grace,  the  art  to  rein 
Fiery  coui'aera  round  the  plain  ! 
See  you  valiant  hero  ride, 
Skiil'd  with  either  hand  to  guide  : 

hia  groom,  struck  wiUi  his  bPauLj.  was  exclaiming  that  sure  so  gloiiouii             1 
<  a  farm  could  BeVEi  have  been  in  love.     I'hii)  the  master  overhears,  and           ^ 
iaSiima  hia  graoni  (o  the  contrary ;  -who  writes  an  nccount  of  the  Irana-          V 
action  to  hia  friend.                                                                                              ■ 
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See  bow  beautiful  and  strotig  1 

See  how  awift  ho  glides  away ! 

Sure  fell  Cupid's  arrowy  storm 

Ne'er  assail'd  that  blooming  form. 

No — 'tis  Bure  Adonis  fair, 

All  the  nympbs'  peculiar  care." 

Speaking  thus,  the  cavalier 

Chanced  my  words  to  overhear. — 

"  Hush,"  aaid  he,  "  thy  words  are  vain  : 

Love  alone  can  guide  the  rein. 

Love  impels,  through  mo,  the  ateed. 

Nerves  my  arm,  and  fires  my  speed  j 

Quick  as  lightning  though  we  run, 

Stil!  dread  Cupid  urges  on. 

Mount  yon  ear,  begin  thy  strain  ; 

Songs  best  suit  the  lover'a  pain." 

I  submitted — and  from  him 

Took  at  once  the  sudden  theme. 

"  Little  reck'd  I,  hapless  lord, 

Cupid's  shaft  thy  heart  had  gored : 

If  BO  Tair  a  form  as  thine 

Can  with  hopeless  passion  pine, 

By  the  Cyprian  queen  I  awear. 

All  the  Loves  fell  tyrants  are. 

Tet  be't  thine  to  brave  the  smart, 

Boldly  bear  the  tingling  dart : — 

Well  might  they  disturb  your  rest. 

Who  could  pierce  their  mother's  breast." 


EPISTLE  IX."    THE  SLIP. 
STESICHOBCS  TO  ER*TOBTKEN]iS. 

A  LADY  walking  in  the  street 
Her  lover  lately  chanced  to  meet : 
But  dared  not  speak  when  he  came  nigh. 
Nor  make  a  sign,  nor  wink  her  eye, 

'  W/to  could  pierce,  &c.' 


>*<&  rx,  eontftini  the  attatafem  of  r  Iiicly  who 
W  lover  in  the  presence  of  hei  husband  and  serviuiu. 


Lest  wfttohful  spouse  should  see  or  hear: 

And  servauta  too  were  in  tte  rear. 

A  ple&  she  sought  to  gtop  liia  walk, 

To  touch  bis  hand,  to  hear  him  talk : 

A  plea  she  sought,  nor  sought  in  vain; 

A  lucky  scheme  inspired  her  brain, 

Jnst  as  thoy  met,  she  feign'd  to  trip, 

And  sprain  ber  ancle  in  the  slip. 

The  lover,  ready  at  his  cue, 

Suspected  what  she  had  in  view; 

And  as  he  pass'd  at  little  distance. 

Officious  ran  to  her  assistance. 

Contrived  her  slender  waist  to  seize. 

And  catch  her  snowy  baud  in  his. 

With  unespected  raptures  fill'd, 

Through  all  their  veins  love  instant  tbrill'd : 

Their  limbs  were  palsied  with  delight, 

Which  seem'd  the  trembling  caused  by  fright. 

Feigning  condoleuce,  he  drew  near, 

And  spoke  bis  passion  in  her  ear ; 

While  she,  to  act  the  real  strain, 

Affects  to  writhe  and  twist  with  pain ; 

A  ivell'Concerted  plan  to  kisa 

The  band  her  lover  touch'd  with  his : 

Then,  looking  amorously  sly. 

She  put  it  to  her  jetty  eye; 

Bat  rubb'd  in  vain  to  force  a  tear 

Might  seem  the  genuine  fruits  of  fear. 


EPISTLE  X.'    AC0NTIU8  AND  CTDIPPE. 
ERATOCLEA  TO  DIOKYBIB. 

LONO  buffeted  by  adverse  fate. 
The  victim  of  Diana's  hate, 
At  last  the  blest  Acontius  led 
Cydippe  to  the  bridal  bed. 

'  Epistle  X.]  This  is  an  cpislolnry  natralion  of  the  loves  of  Aoontius 
»nd  Cydippe.— Acontiua  was  a  yoiilh  of  the  isle  ot  Cea,  wlio  going  to  De- 
l™  during  the  aolemoities  of  Diana,  feli  in  love  wilh  Cydippe;  and  being 
' )  her  in  vealtli  and  rank,  be  theie  practised  the  deceit  which  is 
It  ot  this  Epifltle.     We  find  the  alory  in  Ovid. 
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Ne'er  bad  been  forui'd  by  Nature's  care 

So  lovely,  so  compleic  a  pair. 

And  truth  to  that  belief  gave  rise,' 

That  similarities  so  Dice, 

By  destiny's  impulsive  act 

Each  other  mutually  attract. 

Od  fair  Cydippe  Beauty's  queen 

Had  lavish'd  ull  her  magazioe: 

From  all  her  charnns  the  magic  cest^ 

Reserved,  and  freeJy  gave  the  rest : 

That  cest,  not  fit  for  mortal  bodies. 

Her  own  prerogative  as  goddess  ; 

And  but  for  which  distinction,  no  tnan 

Could  know  th'  immortal  from  the  woman. 

In  three,  like  Hesiod,  to  comprise 

The  graces  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 

Were  idle ;  since  to  count  them  all, 

A  thousand  were  a  sum  too  smaJl. 

Nor  were  his  eyes  devoid  of  light, 

Bold  and  yet  modest,  sweet  thougli  bright ; 

Whilst  health  and  glowing  vigour  spread 

His  downy  cheek  with  native  red. 

Numbers  from  every  quarter  ran. 

To  see  this  master-piece  of  man  : 

Crowds  at  the  Forum  might  you  meet, 

— And  if  he  did  but  cross  the  street, 

Th'  applauding  train  his  steps  pursued. 

And  praised  and  wonder'd  as  they  view'd. 

Such  was  th'  aocomplish'd  youth,  v^hose  breastj 

The  fair  Cydippe  robb'd  of  rest. 

And  'twas  hut  justice  that  the  swain 

For  whom  so  many  sigh'd  in  vain, 

Should  feel  how  exquisite  the  smart 

That  rankles  in  a  lover's  heart. — 

So  Cupid,  throwing  to  the  ground 

His  shafts  that  tickle  while  they  wound, 

'  And  truth,  &c.] 

'  From  all  htr  charna,  &c.]  Homer  tells  as  ot  this  magic  girdle  be- 
lonjioB  to  Venus,  which  made  the  person  who  wore  it  the  object  of  n  '  ' 
ibimI  love,  and  which  Jimo  onc9  banowed  to  deceive  Jupiter. 
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Aim'd  at  the  j-outli  wllh  all  his  strenglh 
An  arrow  of  a  wondroua  length  : 
Ilia  njm,  atafi !  was  all  too  true  ; 
Quick  to  its  goal  the  weapon  flew. — 
But  wlien  Aconlius  felt  the  blow. 
What  language  can  express  his  woe  ? 
The  fair  one's  heart  he  vow'd  to  move,' 
Or  end  at  once  hia  life  and  love. 
While  he  who  ahot  so  keen  a  dart, 
The  god  of  Btratagem  and  art, 
Awed  haply  by  his  grateful  mien, 
Fraught  him  with  wiles  the  fair  to  win. 
Thus  while  at  Dian's  hallow'd  fane 
Cydippe  join'd  the  maiden  train. 
Towards  her  attendant's  feet  he  roH'd 
(Inscribed  with  characters  of  gold) 
An  apple  of  Cydonian  stem : 
(Love's  garden  raised  the  buddihg  gem.) 
The  girl  immediate  seized  the  prize, 
Admired  its  colour  and  its  size: 
Much  wond'ring  from  what  virgin's  zone 
So  fair  a  pris'ner  could  have  flown. 
"  'Tis  sure,"  said  she,  "  a  fruit  divine ; 
But  then,  what  means  this  mystic  line  ? 
Cydippe,  see,  just  now  I  found 
This  apple  ;  view  how  large,  how  round : 
See  how  it  shames  the  rose's  hloom, 
And  smell  its  esqnisila  perfume. 
And,  dearest  mistress,  tell  me,  pray, 
Tho  meaning  which  these  words  convey?" 
The  blushing  fruit  Cydippe  eyed, 
Then  read  th'  inscription  on  its  side, — 
"  By  chaste  Diana's  sacred  head, 
I  swear  I  will  Aeontius  wed." 
Thus  vow'd  she  at  the  hallow'd  shrine. 
Though  rashly,  though  without  design  ; 
And  utter'd  not,  for  modest  dread. 
The  last  emphatic  word,  to  wed : 

'  Tit  fair  one'i  fteart,  &c.] 

Aut  ego  sigDfos  repetsm  te  conjufce  porlus, 
Ant  ego  TiBaahS  cootegu  exul  humo.    OvtD> 
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Wliicli  but  to  hear,  much  more  to  apeak,' 
With  blushes  paints  a  virgin's  cheek. 
"All!"  cries  the  hair-distnicled  f&ir, 
"  Diana  sure  has  heard  me  swear : 
Yes,  favoiir'd  youth,  without  dispute 
She  has  assented  to  thy  suit." 

He  the  meanwhile  from  day  to  day 
In  ceaseless  anguish  pined  away. 
His  tears  uaurp'd  the  place  of  sleep  ; 
For  shame  forbade  all  day  to  weep. 
Sickly  and  ihin  his  body  grew : 
His  cheeks  had  lost  their  ruddy  hue. 
Thousand  pretences  would  he  feign. 
To  loiter  on  the  lonely  plun ; 
Striving  moat  eagerly  to  Sy 
The  keenness  of  his  fathei^a  eye. 
01^  with  the  morn's  first  beam  he  'd  leave 
His  tear-bathcd  couch ;  and  to  deceive 
His  friend's  concern,  some  untouch'd  book, 
As  studious  bent,  the  lover  took: 
Tiiea  to  the  grove,  the  peaceful  grove. 
Where  silence  yields  full  scope  to  love. 
Thus  from  their  hard  attention  freed, 
He  wept  unsought,  yet  aeem'd  to  read. 
Thither  if  chance  bis  father  drew, 
And  bared  the  wand'rer  to  his  view. 
Knowledge  he  thought  the  stripling's  aim, 
A  laudable  desire  for  fame ; 
And  every  sigh  his  sorrow  brought, 
The  old  man  construed  into  thought; 
Or  if  he  wept, — as  tears  would  flow, — 
He  only  wept  at  others'  woe. 

Still  too,  when  pleasant  evening  came. 
And  others  sought  the  frohc  game, 
Still  was  his  wont  to  shun  the  i'eaat, 
To  feign  that  angling  pleased  him  best ; 

'  WAicS  but  to  hear,  &c.] 

Nomine  conjugii  dicto,  confusa  pudore 
SeoHi  me  totia  erubuiase  genis.        Ovid. 
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Then  husj  with  hia  rod  and  hook. 
He  sought  some  solitary  brook. 
But  ye  were  aafe,  ye  finny  brood. 
And  safely  stemm'd  your  native  fiood, 
Secure  around  his  float  to  glide. 
And  dash  th'  unbailed  hook  aside. 

Yet  Btitl  'twas  solitude  !  and  he 
Must  give  his  solitude  a  ptea: 
Besides,  the  posture  pleased,  for  grief 
In  humblest  postures  finds  relief: 
True  love  the  suppliant's  bend  will  please. 
And  sorrow  unrestrain'd  is  ease. 
Hia  friends,  who  found  he  fled  the  town, 
Concluded  him  a  farmer  grown ; 
And  call'd  him,  in  derision  pleasant, 
Laertes,  or  the  new-made  peasant. — 
But  he,  sad  lover,  little  made 
The  vines  hia  care,  or  plied  the  spade ; 
Little  be  cared  how  sped  the  bower. 
And  little  mark'd  the  drooping  flower. 
But  wand'ring  tlirough  the  bushy  brake. 
Thus  in  bewilder'd  accents  spake : 
"  Oh  !  that  each  pine,  and  spreading  beech, 
Were  bleat  with  reason  and  with  speech  ! 
So  might  they  evermore  declare 
Cydippe  fairest  of  the  fair. 
At  least,  ye  thickets,  will  I  mark 
Her  lovely  name  upon  your  bark. 
O  dear  inspirer  of  my  pain. 
Let  not  thy  oath  be  sworn  in  vain  : 
L>et  not  the  goddess  And  that  thou 
Hast  dared  to  falsify  a  vow. 
With  vengeance  every  crime  she  threats. 
But  never  perjury  forgets, — 
Tet,  not  on  thee  the  fatal  meed ; 
'Tis  I,  who  caused  thy  crime,  should  bleed. 
On  me  then,  Dian,  vent  thine  ire. 
And  let  her  crime  with  me  expire. 
But  tell  me,  lolly  groves,  oh  tell, 
_Te  seats  whore  feather'd  warblers  dwell, 
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Can  Love  your  knotty  bosoms  reach. 
And  burns  the  cypress  for  the  beech  ? 
Ah  no— ye  never  feel  the  smart ; 
Ne'er  Cupid  pierced  that  stubborn  lieart. 
Think  ye  your  worthless  leaves,  ye  trees. 
His  mighty  anger  could  appease  ? 
No— silly  woods ;  his  ample  fire 
Above  your  branches  would  aspire ; 
Upon  the  very  trunk  would  prey, 
And  burn  your  hardest  root  away." 

Meantime,  a  happier  lover's  arms 
Prepared  to  clasp  Cydippe's  charms. 
Already  had  the  virgin  throng 
Attuned  their  Hymeneal  song — 
"  Strike  ye  now  the  golden  lyre, 
Modulate  the  vocal  choir  ** — 
But  hark ! — ^what  horrid  shrieks  arise  ? 
Cydippe  faints — Cydippe  dies. 
The  bridal  pomp,  alas !  is  fled  ; 
Funereal  sounds  are  heard  instead. 
Yet  soft — she  lives — she  breathes  again, 
"  Louder  raise  the  nuptial  strain." 
A  second  time  the  fever  burns : 
A  second  time  her  health  returns. 
Again  the  marriage  torches  blaze : 
Again  Cydippe's  bloom  decays. 
No  longer  will  her  sire  await 
The  fourth  avenging  stroke  of  Fate ; 
But  of  the  Pythian  shrine  demands, 
What  god  opposed  the  nuptial  bands  ? 
Phoebus  at  once  revealed  the  truth. 
The  vow,  the  apple,  and  the  youth. — 
Told  him,  her  oath  the  maid  must  keep. 
Or  ne'er  would  Dian's  vengeance  sleep. 
Then  added  thus  the  god,  "  Whene'er 
Acontius  gains  the  blooming  fair. 
Not  silver  shall  be  join'd  with  lead, 
But  gold  the  purest  gold  shall  wed." 
So  spoke  the  shrine  divinely  skill'd — 
Cydippe  soon  her  vow  fulfill'd : 


N'o  clouds  of  sickness  intervene 
To  darken  the  delightful  scene. — 
While  striking  with  directive  hand, 
A  virgin  led  the  choral  band ; 
Attentive  to  each  warhling  throat, 
She  chided  each  discordant  note. 
Others  their  hands  applausive  beat, 
Like  cymbals  sounding  as  they  meet. 

But  ill  Acontius  brook'd  their  noise — 
He  aigh'd  for  more  substantial  joys. 
Ne'er  had  he  seen  so  long  a  day : 
Night  never  paas'd  so  quick  away. 
The  sun  had  gaiu'd  its  summit,  ere 
Acontius  letl  the  rifled  fair : 
But  first  her  cheek  he  kiss'd,  whilst  she 
Dissembled  sleep  through  modesty; — 
But  well  her  tell-tale  blushes  spake 
The  conscious  nymph  waa  stiil  awake. 
Alone  at  length,  she  raised  her  head, 
And  blushing  view'd  the  bridal  bed; 
Then  with  chaste  rapture,  hanging  o'er 
The  place  Acontius  press'd  before, 
"  Protect,  ye  powers  divine,"  she  said, 
"Protect  the  wife,  who  led  the  maid; 
And  oh  !  be  doubly  kind  to  him 
Who  must  be  now  Cydippe's  theme. 
And  thou,  chaste  Hymen,  who  dost  guide 
The  steps  of  each  untainted  bride. 
Teach  me  what  fits  1  should  be  taught, 
Nor  let  me  wander  e'en  in  thought. 
So  may  your  altars  ever  burn. 
So  may  each  day  like  this  return  ; 
And  every  night." — Speak,  trifler,  speak ; 
Whence  virgin  blushes  on  thy  cheek? — 
"  And  every  night " — she  hung  her  head — 
Be  crown'd  like  this, — she  would  have  said. 


EPISTLE  XL'     THE  ARTFUL  MAID. 
pmUlBTKATUS  TO  EL-AOOK.*8. 

A  LADY  thus  ber  muid  addresa'd — 

"  Like  you  the  beauteous  youth 
On  whom  I  dote,  in  whom  I'm  blest  ? 

I  charge  you  let!  me  irutli. 
"Or  ia'l  my  love  that  paints  him  fiur. 

And  all  my  fancy  warnia? 
For  lovers  oft  deceived  are, 

And  prize  ideal  charmB. 
"  But  say,  the  swain  whom  I  admire. 

Do  other  women  praise? 
Do  they  behold  him  with  desire, 

Or  view  with  scornful  gaze  ?  " 
The  girl  replied,  who  saw  her  cue. 

Deep  leam'd  in  flattery's  lore, 
"  They  all  his  beauty  praise  with  you. 

With  you  they  all  adore. 
"  '  Behold,'  they  cry,  '  that  form  divine 

The  sculptor's  art  should  trace, 
To  hid  the  bust  of  Hermes  shine' 

With  every  manly  grace.' 
"  I  've  heard  them  praise  his  arched  nose. 

And  praise  his  auburn  hair, 
That  spreading  o'er  his  forehead  grows, 

To  make  his  face  more  fair. 
"  I  Ve  heard  them  praise  hia  stature  high, 

And  praise  liis  manly  sense  ; 
I've  heard  them  praise  ! — and  sur^  thought  I, 

'Tis  Love  gives  eloquence. 


'  EpiiUs  XI-I  A  lady  inquires  nhtlher  the  i 
beautiful :  her  maid  flatters,  and  assures  hi>r  of 

■  TobidOt  bust,  &c.]  The  ancient  sirulptaiE 
Hermes,  or  Heicury,  fiom  that  of  Alcibiades,  wli 
bBautlfnl  model ;  "but  now,"  saya  Ihe  maid,  "  ' 
superior  to  him." 


lan  she  bred  was  really 

used  to  copy  Uie  face  of 
a  was  reckoned  the  moat 
'omen  think  your  lover 
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"  Hia  very  dress  lias  merit  too, 

Where  taste  with  art  ogreea : 
For  though  it  ia  not  always  new, 

It  never  fails  to  pleaee.— 
" '  Blest,'  will  they  say, '  thrice  blest  the  fair 

For  whom  his  heart  shall  hum : ' 
Who  shall  a  mutual  ardour  share, 

And  all  hia  love  return. 

I" '  On  her  the  Graces  sure  have  srailed 
With  most  propitious  eye.' 
Thus  the  whole  aex  with  pission  wild 
For  the  aame  object  sigh." 
But  while  the  crafty  maid  arranged 
His  charms  in  fairest  light, 
Full  oft  the  lady's  colour  changed 
With  raptures  exquisite. 
Convinced  his  grace  was  not  ideal. 
Which  all  her  sex  could  fire, 
For  women  know  that  beauty  real. 
When  all  who  see,  admire. 


EPISTLE  XII."     THE  ENRAPTURED  LOVER. 


P 


ECHEMERUS  TO  LEUCIPPUS, 

Hither,  ye  travellers,  who've  known 
The  beauties  of  the  Eastern  zone, 

Or  those  who  sparkle  in  the  West : 
Hither — oh  tell,  and  truly  tell, 
That  few  can  equal,  none  excel. 

The  fair  who  captivates  my  breast. 


'  Bleat,  Ac]  Ergo  roecaalor,  pulcher  est,  inquit  iniJu, 
Et  liberalis.  Vide  cmsariea  quam  decet ; 
No  UIeb  sunt  forluDutie  uuic  cum  iilo.  &o. 

PLiUTUB  MlLITE. 

'  Epiitle  XII.]  A  iovCT  here  BummonB  nil  the  judges  of  beauty  to 
decide  in  favour  of  hia  miHtiess,  The  Jibertino  digrassiou  with  which  it 
concludes  must  be  morally  interpreted,  aa  meant  to  show  into  what  ex- 
travagance a  man  may  be  led  by  an  attachment  whose  foundation  i^  '~ 
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Survey  her  in  whatever  light 

New  beauties  still  engage  your  sight : 

Nor  does  a  single  fault  appear. 
Momus  might  search,  and  search  agaiD, 
But  all  his  searches  would  be  vain. 

To  find  occasion  for  a  sneer. 


Her  height,  her  shape — ^'tis  all  complete  ; 
And  e*en  remarkable  her  feet 

For  taper  size,  genteelly  slim. — 
And  little  feet,  each  lover  knows, 
Impart  a  striking  charm  to  those 

Who  boast  no  other  graceful  limb. 

But  not  her  beauties  only  strike — 
Her  pleasing  manners  too  I  like : 

From  these  new  strength  my  passion  gains. 
For  though  her  chastity  be  gone. 
She  deals  deceitfully  by  none ; 

And  still  some  modesty  remains. 

And  still  may  Pythias  make  pretence 
To  something  much  like  innocence, 

Which  forges  all  my  chains  to  last : 
Whatever  you  give,  she  turns  to  praise  ; 
Unlike  the  harlot's  odious  ways, 

Who  sneers  at  presents  e'er  so  vast. 

We,  like  two  thrushes  on  a  spray. 
Together  sit,  together  play ; — 

But  telling  would  our  pleasures  wrong. — 
Suffice  it,  Pythias  will  oppose 
My  wanton  passion,  till  it  grows 

By  opposition  doubly  strong.^ 

Her  neck  ambrosial  sweets  exhales ; 
Her  kisses,  like  Arabian  gales. 

The  scent  of  musky  flowers  impart. 
And  I,  reclining  on  her  breast, 
In  slumbers,  happy  slumbers,  rest, 

Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  heart ! 

»  Suffice  it,  &c.] 

Quae  cum  ita  pugnaret  tanquam  quae  vincere  nollet, 
Victa  est  non  oegre  prodilione  suk.  Ovid. 
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Oft  have  I  heard  the  vulgar  say. 
That  absence  makes  our  love  decay, 

And  friends  are  friends  but  while  in  view ; 
But  absence  kindles  my  desire  ; 
It  adds  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire 

Which  keeps  my  heart  for  ever  true. 
And  oh  !  may  fate  my  thanks  receive. 
In  that  it  forced  me  not  to  leave 

The  fair  in  whom  my  aoul  is  placed. 
With  truth  my  case  did  Homer  write  ; ' 
For  every  time  with  new  delight 

My  oft-repeated  joys  I  taste. 

Sure  this  ia  joy — true  native  joy  ! 
Which  malice  never  can  destroy, 

Nor  holy  shackled  fools  receive. 
Free  joys  !  which  from  ourselves  must  flow ; 
Such  as  free  souls  alone  can  know, 

And  unchajn'd  Love  alone  can  give. 
But  say,  ye  prudes !  ye  worthless  tribe  ! 
Who  swear  no  gifts  could  ever  bribe 

Your  hearts  sweet  virtue  to  forsake — 
What  ia  this  treasure  which  ye  boast  ? 
Ye  vaunt  because  you  have  not  lost 

—What  none  had  charity  to  take. 
Myrina  carries  on  her  back 
An  antidote  to  Love's  attack ; 

Yet  still  at  Pythias  will  she  sneer. 
And  as  my  love  is  passing  by, 
Chrysis  distorts  her  single  eye, 

With  looks  of  scorn  and  virtuous  fear. 
Philinna  scoffs  at  Pythias  too, 
— Yet  she  ia  handsome,  it  ia  true ; 

But  then  her  heart 's  a  heart  of  steel : 
Incapable  of  all  desire. 
She  ridicules  Love's  aacred  fire, 

And  mocks  the  joys  she  cannot  feel. 

1.1 
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Yet  this  is  virtue !  woman's  pride  ! 
From  which  if  once  ehe  atep  aside, 

Her  peace,  her  fame's  i'or  ever  gone  ! 
— Away ;  'tis  impious  satire  says. 
That  woman's  good,  and  woman's  praise. 

Consist  in  chastity  alone. 
Can  one  sbort  hour  of  natire  joy 
Nature's  inherent  good  destroy  ? 

And  pluck  all  feeling  from  within  ? 
Shall  shame  ne'er  strike  the  base  deceiver. 
But  follow  still  the  poor  believer. 

And  make  all  confidence  a  ^n  ? 
Did  gentle  Kty  never  move 
The  heart  once  led  astray  by  Love  ? 

Was  Poverty  ne'er  made  its  care  ? 
Did  Gratitude  ne'er  warm  the  breast 
Where  guilty  joy  was  held  a  guest  ? 

Was  Charity  ne'er  harbour'd  there  ? 
Does  coy  Sincerity  diselMin 
The  neighb'rhood  of  a  lawless  flame  ? 

Does  Troth  with  fame  and  fortune  fall  ? 
Does  every  tim'rous  virtue  fly 
With  that  cold  thing,  call'd  Chastity  ? 

— And  has  my  Pythias  lost  tbem  all? 
No !  no  ! — In  thee,  my  life,  my  soul, 
I  swear  I  can  comprise  the  whole 

Of  all  that 's  good  as  ■^'ell  as  fair ; 
And  though  thou'st  lost  what  fools  call  fame, 
Though  branded  with  a  harlot's  name. 

To  me  thou  shalt  bo  doubly  dear. 
Then  whence  these  fetters  for  desire? 
Who  made  these  laws  for  Cupid's  fire  ? 

Why  is  their  rigour  so  nncommon  ? 
Why  is  this  honour-giving  plan 
So  much  eiloll'd  by  tyrant  man. 

Yet  binding  only  to  poor  woman  ? 
Search  not  in  Nature  for  the  cause ; 
Nature  disclaims  such  partial  laws ; 

'Tis  all  a  creature  of  th'  imagination: 
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By  frozen  prudes  invented  first, 
Or  hags  with  ugliness  accurst — 

A  phftntom  of  our  own  creation  ! 
Two  classes  thus,  my  Pythias,  show 
Their  insolence  (o  scoff  at  you  : 

First,  they  who've  passions  given  by  Nature : 
But  as  the  task  of  faniB  is  hard, 
They've  blest  Deformity  to  guard 

Grim  Virtue  in  eacli  rugged  feature. 
And  second,  they  who  neither  know 
What  passion  means,  nor  love  can  do : 

Yet  still  for  abstinence  they  preach  ; 
Whilst  Envy,  rankling  in  the  breasl, 
Inflames  tiiem,  seeing  others  blest, 

To  eurse  the  joys  they  cannot  reach. 
Not  but  there  are— though  but  a  few ! 
With  charms,  with  love — and  virtue  too: 

But  malice  never  comes  from  them  ! 
With  charity  they  judge  of  all. 
They  weep  to  see  a  woman  fait. 

And  pity  where  they  most  condemn. 
If,  Pythias,  then,  thou'st  done  amiss, 
TTiis  is  thy  crime,  and  only  this: 

That  Nature  gave  thee  charms  to  move. 
Gave  thee  a  heart  to  joy  inclined. 
Gave  thee  a  sympathetic  mind, 

And  gave  a  soul  attuned  to  love. 
When  Malice  scoffs,  then,  Pythias,  why 
Glistens  abash'd  thy  tearful  eyo  ? 

Why  glows  thy  cheek  that  should  be  gay  ? 
For  though  from  shame  thy  sorrows  gush. 
Though  conscious  guilt  imprints  the  blush. 

By  heavens,  thou'rt  modester  than  they. 
But  let  them  scoff,  and  let  them  sneer — 
I  heed  them  not,  iny  love,  I  awear; 

Not  shall  they  triumph  in  thy  fall. 
ni  kiss  away  each  tear  of  woe, 
Hid  by  my  breast  thy  cheek  shttl!  glow, 

And  Love  shall  make  amends  for  all. 


LOVE   EPISTLES 


EPISTLE  Xin,i    THE  SAGACIOUS  DOCTOE. 

EUTTCHOBUI.U8  TO   ACESTODORUB. 

FoKTDNE,  my  friend,  I've  often  ihought, 

Ib  weak,  if  Art  asaat  her  not : 

So  equ&lly  all  Arts  are  Tain, 

If  Fortune  help  them  not  again  : 

They've  Utile  lustre  of  their  own. 

If  separate,  and  view'd  alone ; 

But  when  together  they  unite, 

They  lend  each  other  mutual  light. — 

But  since  all  symphony  seems  long 

To  those  impatient  for  the  song. 

And  lest  my  npophthegras  should  fail, 

I  '11  haste  to  enter  on  my  tale. 

Once  on  a  time,  (for  time  has  been, 
When  men  thought  neither  shame  nor  sin. 
To  keep,  beside  their  lawful  spouses, 
A  buxom  filly  in  their  houses,) 
Once  on  a  time  then,  as  I  said, 
A  hopeful  youth,  well-bom,  well-bred. 
Seized  by  a  flame  be  could  not  hinder. 
Was  scoroh'd  and  roasted  to  a  cinder. 
For  why,  the  cause  of  all  bis  pain 
Was,  that  be  fear'd  all  hope  was  vain : 
— In  short,  the  youth  must  needs  adore 
The  nymph  his  father  loved  before. 
"His  father's  mistress?" — even  so, 
And  sure  'twas  cause  enough  for  woe. 
In  mere  despair  he  kept  his  bed. 
But  feign'd  some  illness  in  its  stead. 
'  ^nitU  XIII.}    ThiH  is  the  story  of  Antiochns  and  SdeucuB;  but 
related  in  Ariatsnetus  under  diffareni  names.    Seleucus  was  one  of  Alei- 
BJidei's  successors  in  Aain,  hating  Syria  for  bia  kingdom :  he  mairiei 
Strstonice,  daughter  lo  Demetrius,  liaviiig  hud,  by  a  farmer  mnniage,  a 
son  named  Anliochua.    Stratonice  was  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished princess  of  her  lime  ;  and  unhappily  inspired  her  son-in-taw  wilh 
the  most  ardent  passion.     He  fell  sick,  nnd  Seleucns  was  in  the  greatesl 
despair,  when  Era^stratna,  one  of  his  physicians,  discovered  Ihe  cause  of 
the  prince's  malady,  and,  by  his  address,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  save  hit 
son's  life,  by  resigning  to  him  his  wife,  though  he  passionately  loved  her. 


OF  ABIST£RETC8. 

His  father,  grieved  a,t  his  condition, 

Sends  post  for  an  expert  phyaician. 

The  doctor  comes — consults  his  pulse — 

No  feverish  qoiokness — no  convulse ; 

Observes  his  looks,  hia  skin,  his  eye — 

No  aymptoma  there  of  makdy  ; 

— At  least  of  none  within  the  knowledge 
I   Of  all  the  pharmaceutic  college. 

Long  did  our  Galen  wond'ring  stand, 
.  Heflecting  on  the  case  in  hand. — 
[  Thus  as  he  paused,  came  by  the  fair, 
[  The  cause  of  all  his  patient's  care. — 
Then  his  pube  beat  quick  and  high ; 
Glow'd  his  cheek,  and  roll'd  his  eye. 
I  Alike  his  face  and  arm  confeat 
f  The  conflict  lab'ring  in  hia  breast. 

s  chance  reveal'd  the  liidden  smart, 
I  That  baffled  all  the  search  of  art. 
[  Still  paused  the  doctor-to  proclaim 
I  The  luckily-discover'd  flame : 
I  But  made  a  second  inquisition, 

""    satisfy  his  new  suspicion, 
f  From  all  the  chambers,  every  woman, 
I  Wives,  maids,  and  widows,  did  he  summon ; 
[  And  one  by  one  he  had  them  led 
[  In  order  by  the  patient's  bed. 
I  He  the  meanwhile  stood  watchful  nigh, 
I  And  felt  his  pulse,  and  inark'd  his  eye; 
t  (For  by  the  pulse  physicians  find 
I  The  hidden  motions  of  the  mind ;) 
I  While  other  girls  walk'd  by  attractive, 

The  lover's  art'ry  lay  inactive ; 

But  when  his  charmer  paas'd  along. 

His  pulae  beat  doubly  quick  and  strong. 

Now  all  the  malady  appear'd ; 

Now  all  the  doctor's  doubts  were  clear'd  ; 

Who  feign'd  occasion  to  depart, 
mix  his  drags,  consult  his  artj 
I  He  hid  the  father  hope  the  best, 
kiThe  lover  set  his  heart  at  rest, 
I  Then  took  bis  fee  and  went  away, 
I  But  promised  to  return  next  day. 


Day  came — the  family  environ 

With  uixioua  eagerness  our  Chiron. 

But  he  repulsed  them  rough,  and  cried, 

"  Ne'er  can  my  remedy  be  tried." 

The  father  humbly  question'd,  why 

They  might  not  use  the  remedy  ? 

Th'  enraged  physician  nought  would  say. 

But  earnest  seem'd  to  haste  away. 

Tb'  afflicted  sire  more  humble  yet  is. 

Doubles  his  offers,  prayers,  entreaties — 

While  he,  as  if  at  last  oompell'd 

To  speak  what  better  were  withheld. 

In  anger  cried,  "  Your  son  must  perish — 

My  wife  alone  his  life  can  cherish — 

On  her  th'  odult'rer  dotes — and  I 

My  rival's  hated  sight  would  fly." 

The  sire  was  now  idike  distrcst, 

To  save  his  boy,  or  hurt  his  guest ; 

Long  struggled  he  'twist  love  and  shame  ; 

At  last  parental  love  o'ercame. 

And  now  he  begs  withont  remorse 

His  friend  to  grant  this  last  resource  ; 

Entreats  him  o'er  and  o'er  t'  apply 

This  bard,  but  only  remedy. 

"  What,  prostitute  my  wife  !"  exclaims 

The  doctor,  "pimp  for  lawless  flames?" 

Yet  still  the  father  teased  and  preat; — 
"  Oh  grant  a  doting  sire's  request ! 
The  necessary  cure  permit, 
And  make  my  happiness  complete." 
Thus  did  the  doctor's  art  and  care 
The  anxious  parent's  heart  prepare  ; 
And  found  him  trying  long  and  often 
The  term  adultery  to  soften. 
— He  own'd,  "that  custom,  sure  enough, 
Had  made  it  sound  a  little  rough ; 
But  then,  said  he,  wo  ouglit  to  trace 
The  source  and  causes  of  the  case. 
All  prejudice  let's  lay  aside, 
And  taking  Nature  for  our  guide, 
Well  try  with  candour  to  examine 
On  what  pretence  this  fashion  came  in." 


F 

Then 


OF   ARIBT^NETDS. 


Then  much  he  talk'd  of  ma.a'a  first  stale, 

(A  copious  subject  for  debate  !) 

Of  choice  and  instinct  then  disputes, 

With  many  paraUeb  to  brutea ; 

All  tending  notablj  to  prove 

That  instinct  was  the  law  of  Love ; — 

In  short,  that  Nature  gave  us  woman, 

Like  earth  and  air,  to  hold  in  common. 

Then  learned  authors  would  he  quote, 

Philosophers  of  special  note. 

Who  only  thought  their  dames  worth  feeding, 

As  long  as  they  held  out  for  breeding ; 

And  when  employ'd  in  studious  courses. 

Would  let  them  out,  as  we  do  horses. 

Last  follow'd  a  facetious  query. 

To  rank  the  sex  naluree  Jer(E. 

The  doctor,  when  the  speech  was  closed, 
Confess'd  he  was  a  little  posed. 
Then  looking  impudently  grave, 
"  And  how  would  you,"  said  he,  "  behave  ? 
Would  you  part  freely  with  your  wife, 
To  save  a  friend's  expiring  life?" — 
"  By  Jove,  I'd  act  as  I  advise," 
The  father  eagerly  replies. — 
"  Then,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  I  have  done— 
Entreat  yourself  to  save  your  son. 
He  loves  your  girl — can  you  endure 
To  work  the  necessary  cure  ? 
If  it  were  just  that  I  should  give 
My  wife  to  cause  a  friend  to  live. 
Ton  surely  may  bestow  with  joy 
Tour  mistress,  to  preserve  your  boy." 
He  spoke  with  sense,  he  spoke  with  art: 
Conviction  touch'd  the  father's  heart ; — 
"  'Tis  hard,"  he  cried,  "  'tis  passing  hard, 
To  lose  what  I  so  much  regard ! 
But  when  two  dread  misfortunes  press, 
'Tis  wisdom  sure  to  choose  the  less." 


LOVE  EF13TLKS 


EPISTLE  XIV.'    THE  PROVIDENT  SHEPHERDESS. 
PHILEMATIDM  TO  EmnJSUS. 

Hkncz!  hence  I  ye  songatera;  hence!  ye  idle  trmn! 
Vain  is  the  song,  the  pipe's  soft  warbliii^  rain: 
Id  me  nor  joy  thy  strains  inspire,    - 
Nor  passion  can  thy  numbers  move  ; 

The  thrills  of  the  resounding  lyre 
To  me  are  not  the  thrilla  of  Love. 
For  I  know  well  to  value  gold  aright  i 
I  acorn  a  passion — while  its  gifts  are  light. 

PufT  not  your  cheeks,  fond  youths  1  dismiss  the  Hate ; 
Ilush'd  be  the  harp,  the  soil  guitar  be  mute  : 
Or  hie  where  pensive  Echo  aits 

Moping  the  lonely  rocks  among ; 
She'll  listen  to  your  chanting  fits, 
Applaud,  and  pay  you  song  for  soag. 
but  I  know  well  lo  value  gold  aright, 
And  scorn  a  passion  while  its  gifts  are  light. 

Do,  good  Charmides,  stop  thy  tuneful  tongue  ; 
And  friendly  Lyciaa  trust  not  to  thy  song. 
There  is  a  sound — and  well  you  know 

That  sound  I  never  heard  from  thee — 
The  sraallest  clink  of  which,  I  vow. 
Is  Bweetest  harmony  to  me. 
For  I've  been  (aught  to  value  gold  aright, 
And  scorn  a  passion  while  its  gifts  are  light. 

Why  do  your  vows  in  tuneful  numbers  flow  ? 
Why  urge  the  joys  I  do  not  wish  to  know? 
Say,  youth,  can  thy  poetic  fire 

Make  folly  pleasant  to  the  ear? 
Can  thy  soft  notes,  and  soothing  lyre, 
Make  oaths,  and  lover's  oaths,  sincere  ? 
Go  1  go  !  I  know  to  value  gold  aright. 
And  scorn  a  passion  while  its  gifts  are  light. 


'  Epiilk  XI  y. 


a  liom  a  girl  lo  ter  lovers,  who  cotutdd 


Soft  is  thy  note,  my  friend,  I  grant  'tis  soft ; 
Sweet  is  thy  lay — bat  I  have  heard  it  oh : 
And  will  thy  piping  ne'er  disgust, 

When  all  the  novelty  is  paat  ? 

Your  stock  will  fail — you  know  it  must ; 

And  sweetest  sounds  will  tire  at  last. 

Then  now 'a  the  time  to  value  gold  aright, 

To  Bcom  a  passion  while  its  gifts  are  light. 

When  the  cold  hand  of  age  has  damp'd  thy  fire, 
UnatruDg  thy  harp,  and  hush'd  th'  unheeded  lyre ; 
Say,  will  thy  tuneless,  crazy  voice 

Keep  chilling  penury  away? 
Will  mem'ry  lead  ua  to  rejoice 

Because,  poor  bard,  thou  once  couldst  play  ? 
No !  no  1     Then  still  I  '11  value  gold  aright, 
And  still  the  lover  scorn  whose  gifts  are  light. 

Then  hence!  ye  songatere ;  hence!  ye  idle  train  ! 
Vain  ia  the  song,  the  pipe'a  soft  warbling  vain  : 
No  idle  triflings  captivate  this  breaat  ( — 
Produce  your  money — I'll  excuse  the  rest. 

Fuff  not  your  cheeks,  fond  youths !  dismiss  the  flutc^l 
Hush'd  be  the  harp,  the  soft  guitar  bo  mute  : 
Such  signs  of  passion  in  contempt  I  hold : — 
But  there's  substantial  proof  of  love — in  gold. 

I  know  you  fancy  me  an  easy  fool. 
Raw,  and  undiscipKned  in  Yenus'  school  i 
A  thoughtless  victim,  whom  a  song  could  move, 
And  each  fond  lay  inspire  with  throbs  of  love : 
Deluded  swains  !  but  vain  do  ye  opine — 
Know,  the  whole  science  of  intrigue  is  mine. 
A  dame,  experienced  in  the  mystic  art, 
Taught  me  to  play  with  ablest  skill  my  part  ; 
Taught  me  to  laugh  at  songs,  and  empty  strains ; 
And  taught  how  Cupid  shone — in  golden  chains. 
My  sister  too,  and  all  her  ara'rtiua  train, 
Tutor'd  my  yonth, — nor  were  their  lessons  vain. 
Full  oft  her  suitors  hath  she  frankly  told, 
"  Your  aim  is  beauty,  sirs,  and  mine  is — gold : 


MtVB  EPISTLES 

Ekch  other's  wants  let's  muluallj  supply. " — 
'Twas  thus  mj  sister  spoke, — and  tbtw  speak  1. 
With  her,  I  laugh  at  Cupid's  batter'd  name, 
With  her,  I  mock  what  FooIb  call  gen'rous  flame  ; 
With  her,  my  theme's  1o  Taiue  gold  aright. 
And  scorn  a  passion  while  its  gifts  are  light. 


EPISTLE  XV.'    THE  FOECE  OF  LOVE. 
APHRODiaiPS  TO  LTBDIACKUS. 

Love,  or  of  force,  or  of  peTsnasion, 
Avails  him  as  best  suits  th'  occasioa : 
And  all,  who've  felt  his  tingling  dar^ 
Will  own  its  conqaest  o'er  the  heart. 
Love  can  the  thirst  of  blood  assuage. 
And  bid  the  battle  cease  to  rage ; 
Quell  the  rude  discord,  and  compose 
To  peace  the  most  determined  foes. 
Vain  is  the  lance,  and  vain  the  shield. 
And  vain  the  wide  embattled  field ; 
Vain  the  long  military  train, 
And  Mars  with  all  his  terrors  vain. 
Cupid  his  stubborn  angry  soul 
Can  with  a  little  shaft  control. — 
Each  champion,  who  with  fury  brave 
Would  atem  war's  most  destructive  wave. 
Without  a  stroke,  to  Love  will  3neld, 
And  quit  at  once  hia  useless  shield. — 
T'  insure  your  credit  to  my  text, 
A  case  in  point  is  here  an  next. 
Two  cities  of  no  mean  estate, 
Miletus  this,  and  Myus  that. 
Had  long  in  mutual  conflicts  bled. 
While  commerce  droop'd  with  languid  bead. 
And  only  while  Miletus  kept 
Diana's  feast,  the  contest  slept : 
A  solemn  truce  was  then  allow'il : — 
At  Dian's  shrine  each  city  bow'd. — 

'  Epistle  Xr,]    A  nairatiTO. 


And,  till  the  feativo  revels  cease, 
'Twas  nooght  but  harmony  and  peace. 
Then  gleams  the  hostile  blade  again. 
And  reekiDg  gore  manures  the  plain. 
But  Venus  little  could  sustain 
That  Discord  should  eternal  reign ; 
So  closed  for  ever  their  dispute ; 
And  thus  she  fonod  the  means  to  do't. 

From  Myus  to  Miletus  came 
A  girl,  (Pieria  was  her  name,) 
Bright  as  the  morn  she  was  by  nature, 
And  Venus  now  retouch'd  each  feature. 

Then,  at  what  time  the  eacred  train 
Attended  at  Diana's  fane. 
The  prince  of  the  Miletians  came. 
And  saw  the  maid,  and  felt  the  flame. 
And  soon  the  prince  his  love  address'd, 
"  Speak,  charmer,  speak  thy  first  request? 
Whate'er  thy  wish,  whate'er  thy  want, 
Be't  mine  to  make  a  double  grant." 
But  thee,  fair  maid,  supreme  in  mind. 
As  well  as  charms,  o'er  womankind, 
No  idle  choice  seduced  aside. 
No  giddy  wish,  no  hurtful  pride  : 
Thee  could  no  cosily  gem  insnare, 
No  trinket  to  adorn  thy  hair; 
No  Carian  slave  didst  thou  request. 
No  precious  chain,  no  Tyrian  vest. 
But  long  didst  stand  with  downcast  eye, 
Aa  hesitating  to  reply ; 
Essaying,  but  in  vain,  to  speak. 
While  blushes  dyed  thy  modest  cheek. 
At  lost  thy  falt'riag  tongue  with  fear 
Thus  utter'd  faintly  in  his  ear, 
"  Prince,  to  these  walls  give  access  free. 
At  all  times,  for  my  friends  and  me." 
Phrygiua  full  well  perceived  her  drift, 
Tet  nobly  ratified  his  gift. 
A  peace  was  soon  proclaim'd  around, 
And  mighty  Love  the  treaty  bound ; 


A  more  sufficient  guarantee, 
Than  any  bonds  or  oaths  could  be. 
And  this  example  well  lo&y  prove 
That  nought's  so  eloquent  as  Love  : 
For  oft  had  oraioti,  whose  style  wbb 
Mellifluent  as  the  seer's  of  Pyloe,' 
Convened,  debated,  and  retura'd. 
While  still  the  rage  of  battle  bum'd. 
But  Cupid's  sweeter  elocuttoa 
Brought  matters  quick  to  a  conclusion. 
And  hence  the  Ionian  mtuda  deduce 
Th'  expression  now  so  much  in  use, 
"  May  we  such  noble  presents  have, 
As  erst  the  princely  Fhrygius  gave  ! 
And  may  our  lords  aa  faithful  be, 
As  thine,  Fieria,  was  to  tbes." 


EPISTLE  XVI,*    THE  BASHFUL  LOVKB. 


In  secret  pining  thus  I  sigh'd, 

"  Love,  thou  alone  my  flame  dost  know. 
Who  didgt  the  fatal  arrow  guide, 

And  Venus,  who  prepared  thy  bow. 
"  Not  to  my  friend,  to  her  much  less 

Dare  I  my  hopeless  flame  disclose ; 
And  love  oonceal'd  burns  to  excess, 

And  with  redoubled  ardour  glows. 
"  Me,  Cupid,  hast  thou  robb'd  of  rest ; 

Wound  too  the  maid  whose  love  I  seekj 
But  pierce  with  lighter  shaft  her  breast. 

Lest  grief  make  wan  that  blooming  cheek." 
Sweet  did  she  speak,  and  sweetly  smile. 

When  lately  I  admittance  had, 
Tet  seem'd  she  so  reserved  the  while. 

The  inconsistence  made  me  mad. 

'  Seer  o/Pylos.]     Neslor,  Taniaua  in  Homer  for  his  etoquenee. 

'  Epistle  X  VI-\     A  lover,  who  Ion);  had  feared  to  disclose  hia  pj 

It  lenglh  dcaoribea  to  his  friend  the  circ 


Her  snowy  hands,  her  lovely  face, 

I  view'd,  with  admiration  fill'd: 
Her  easy  negligence  of  dress. 

Her  boaom,  Beat  of  hliss,  reveal'd  ! 
Still  dared  I  not  my  lore  make  known. 

But  silently  to  Cupid  proy'd, 
"  Grant  that  she  first  her  pasaion  own  1  "— 

The  powerful  archer  lent  his  aid. 
Sudden  she  seized  my  hand — her  eyes 

With  am'roua  elocution  speak — 
Instant  her  wonted  rigour  flies. 

And  Love  sits  dimpling  on  ber  cheek. 
Intoxicated  with  desire, 

Her  panting  neck  she  did  incline; 
And  kiss'd  me  with  such  life  aod  fire, 

I  thought  her  soul  would  blend  with  mine. 
—Description  can  no  further  go, 

T  express  our  happiness  too  weak — 
Bat  well  did  half-form'd  accents  show, 

Our  joya  were  more  than  we  could  speak. 


EPISTLE  XVII.'     THE  HAUGHTY  BEAUTY. 


Yes,  she  is  eold  ! — oh  !  how  severely  cold ! — 

That  breast  Love's  gentle  taper  ne'er  conld  warm. — 
Who  could  beUeve  a  heart  of  savage  mould 

Was  e'er  enshrined  within  so  hright  a  form  ? 
Yet  not  nnnoticcd  in  the  fields  of  Love 

Have  I  sust^o'd  full  many  a  brisk  campaign : 
For  many  a  trophy  strove, — nor  vainly  strove, — 

While  maids,  and  wives,  and  widows  own'd  my  reign. 
But  now,  alas  1  that  idle  boast  expires ; 

And  Daphnis  wears  the  laurels  I  had  won. 
Now  Xenopeithes  pines  with  new  desires, 

And  all  ins  fame  in  one  defeat  is  flown. 


Yes — she  is  every  way  replete  with  wiles — 

Love«  she  ? — 'tis  silence. — Is  she  loved  ? — "lis  scorn. 
Flutter/  she  liates  ;  at  proffer'd  gifts  she  smiles. — 

As  law,  must  her  imperioua  will  be  borae. 
Lftugbs  she? — her  lijis  alone  that  laughter  own  ; 

No  smiling  dimplea  on  her  cheeks  are  spread ; 
And  once  I  ventured  to  reprove  her  frown. 

And  told  her,  "  Charms  should  love  inspire,  not  dread." 
As  well  might  I  have  spoken  to  the  air, 

Or  to  an  aaa  have  touch'd  the  melting  lute. 
But  still — The  falling  drop  the  stone  will  wear,' — 

And  atill  I'll  plj  my  disappointed  suit. 
With  more  delusive  baits  my  hook  I'll  gild — 

Still  on  my  line  the  slipp'ry  prize  slull  play. 
And  "lia  Love's  grand  diaiinotion  not  to  yield, 

But  toil  and  toil,  although  he  lose  the  day. 
Ten  years  could  vanquish  heaven-defended  Tpoy. 

And  oh  I  do  thou,  my  friend,  assist  my  aim — 
(For  thou  hast  felt  the  all -destructive  boy) — 

The  same  our  labours,  as  our  skiff  the  same. 

EPISTLE  SVIII.'     EXCUSES. 
C.4LL1C.STA  TO  MEIBiCaOPHILA. 

Unndmber'd  pleasures  are  your  own. 
Who  youth  and  beauty  prize  alone^ 
Who  seek  not  riches  to  excess, 
But  place  them  after  happiness : 
Who  from  the  sighing,  am'roua  crew 
Select  alone  the  lovely  few ; 

'   TKe  falling  drop,  &c,  ]     An  iiticicnl  ptorerb. 

Nonne  Tides  etiaiD  gultaa  in  saxa  cadentea, 

Humocts  loago  EpaCio  pectundere  sain.    Lucrbt.  lib.  ti 

"  Hard  bodim,  which  the  lightest  stroke  receive. 

In  loagth  of  Lime  will  moulder  and  decay  ; 

And  stones  with  drops  of  raiu  are  waah'd  away." 

'  Tfie  lams  our  labowB,  &c.]    Another  Greek  proverb. 
In  eldem  ea  uavi.—  Cic.  Epiat.  ii. 

'  P.piatla  XVin.]    A  panegyric  on  a  dainty  courleaan. 


OP   AHIST^NETllS, 

And  when  a  beauteous  swain  you  meet, 

His  flame  with  mutual  ardour  greet ; 

But  scorn  the  mean,  the  sottish  Jiind, 

I  Whose  wealth  would  bribe  you  to  be  Itind. 

I  You  can,  lilte  Spartan  hounds,  discover, 

E  With  quickest  scent,  a  worthy  lover, 

^ki!fu]  to  heat,  to  wind,  to  double, 
I  For  game  that  may  reward  your  trouble. 
L  Then  hoary  dotards  you  despise — 
[  Tis  that  which  proves  you  truly  wise. 
I  Were  any  wretch,  deform'd  and  old, 
L  To  bring  inestimable  gold, 
I  His  treasures  vainly  were  employ'd, 
L  Though  great  as  Tantalus  enjoy'd : 
Llfot  all  his  preseotB  could  atone 
h  For  youth,  and  health,  and  vigour  flown ; 
I  Haggard  with  age,  and  with  disease, 
I  Tou'd  loathe  his  person — scorn  his  fees, 
mere  deseription  shocks  one  much — 
V  then  th'  original  lo  touch  ? — 
B  Hence  many  a  cogent  cause  appears 
I  T"  advise  equality  of  years : 
I  For  similarity  of  ages 
1  [To  similar  pursuits  engages. 
l-And  you  draw  arguments  from  truth 
Ljji  prmse  of  every  diff'rent  youth. 
T  8ay,  has  your  love  a  little  noee  ? 
I  How  neat,  how  delicate  it  shows  ! — 
I  if  aquiline,  it  arches  high. 
Oh!  the  grand  type  of  majesty! — 
If  neither  largo  it  bo,  nor  small, 
"Tis  due  proportion — best  of  all ! — 
L  A  swarthy  skin,  is  manly  grace ; — 
I  The  fairer  youths,  a  heavenly  race  ; — 
I  Ja  short,  you  catch  at  each  pretence, 
f  And  torture  words  to  every  sense, 
For  every  youthful  swain  to  find 
Excuses,  why  you  should  be  kind '. 
As  drunkards  every  reason  think 
May  sanction  a  demand  for  drink. 


LOVE   EPIBTLEB 

"  Come — we  are  young — let's  t'  other  pot  " — 

"  The  tankard  here,  to  cheer  the  old  " — 
Some  drink  because  "  'tis  parching  hot," — 
And  some,  because  "  'tis  bitter  cold." 
T  exemplify  the  love  of  wine^ 
I  cease  to  write — the  case  is  mine. 


EPISTLE  XIX.1     MERIT  RESCDED  FROM  SHAME. 

ECPUaONIUH   TO   TKELXINOE. 

SnBB  Fortune  has  smiled  on  Melissa  henign, 

□  the  theatre  IVeed,  in  abundance  to  ahiite: 
While  I,  less  in  favour,  am  still  doom'd  to  linger 
My  life  on  the  stage,  an  unfortunate  singer. 
Melissa's  beginning  was  poor  paat  expression — 
For  when  ahe  first  studied  her  scenic  profession. 
Her  mother  and  she  in  a  pitiful  cot 
Were  starving  together,  and  scarce  worth  a  groat ; 
But  soon  she  eclipsed  all  the  girla  of  her  age. 
And  her  musical  talents  engaged  the  whole  stage. 
At  first  people  sneer'd,  to  distinguish  their  taste ; 
But  they  soon  tum'd  to  praise,  and  they  envied  at  laat. 
Her  charms,  and  her  dress,  and  her  musical  skill, 
Soon  gain'd  her  rich  generous  lovers  at  will. 
She  was  splendidly  kept, — bat  was  highly  afraid 
Lest  breeding  should  spoil  so  important  a  trade. 
(And  frequently  breeding,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Is  the  worst  of  destroyers  to  beauty  and  youth.) 
Among  the  old  gossips  she  learn'd  to  divine 
Whene'er  she  conceived,  by  infallible  sign : 
So  when  the  case  happen'd,  she  told  her  old  dame. 
And  to  me  for  advice,  as  more  knowing,  they  came. 
I  gave  my  opinion,  and  added  a  drug. 
Which  demolish'd  her  fears,  expeditious  and  snug. 
But  with  Charicles  when  she  commenced  an  alfair. 
Whose  wealth  was  immense,  as  his  beauty  was  rare. 


She  clianged  her  request  to  the  rulere  above, 

And  with  fervency  praj'd  for  a.  pledge  of  their  love. 

The  gods  of  Olympus  consentingly  smiled. 

And  Liicina'a  assistance  deliver'd  the  child — ' 

A  child  with  all  kinds  of  perfection  endued, 

And  the  father  himself  in  a  miniature  view'd. 

The  mother  with  rapture  beheld  the  young  boy, 

The  little  Eutychidea,  offspring  of  joy. 

For  children,  the  more  they  are  beautiful,  move 

With  greater  incitement  their  parents  to  love. 

While  Charicles,  blest  in  an  infant  so  dear. 

Determined  tbe  fame  of  its  mother  to  clear : 

From  her  scenic  employment  he  rescued  the  fair, 

His  hand,  and  his  heart,  and  liis  riches  to  share: 

And  the  lady  foigot,  while  she  gazed  on  her  aon, 

Both  the  life  she  had  led,  and  the  risk  she  bad  run. 

A  visit  I  lately  to  Pythias  paid, 

(For  she  took  a  new  name  when  she  left  her  old  trade,) 

She  show'd  me  her  jewels,  each  ring,  and  each  toy ; 

— And  be  sure  I'd  a  sight  of  her  sweet  little  boy : 

His  cheek  I  kiss'd  sweetly — but  tenderly  loo ; 

For  'twas  soft  as  the  rose,  it  resembled  in  hue, — 

The  lady's  so  changed, — 'tis  amazing  to  see't ; 

So  modest  her  air,  and  her  look  so  discreet : 

Her  hair  braided  neat,  without  art  or  design  ; 

Her  ornaments  grave ;  neither  flaunty  nor  fine. 

When  she  walks,  'tis  with  caution  and  prudence,  they  say, 

And  you'd  think  by  her  steps  she  had  ne'er  gone  astray. 

So  one  of  these  days,  when  the  time  you  can  spare, 

1  advise  you,  Tlielxinoe,  visit  the  fair : 

But  be  very  exact  not  Melissa  to  name  her, 

'Twould  look  like  an  insult  intended  to  shame  her: 

The  word,  when  I  saw  her,  was  at  my  tongue's  end, 

But  they  gave  me  a  jog,  and  the  hint  saved  your  friend. 
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EPISTLE  XX. »    THE  JAILOR  TRICKED, 
PHYLACIDES  TO  PHBUKION. 

Late  an  adult'rous  youth  I  seized ; 

And  "  guard  him  closely,"  was  the  charge. 
But  with  his  age  and  figure  pleased, 

I  kept  him  prisoner  at  large. 

Unfetter'd  through  my  house  he  stray'd : 

Thought  I,  he  may  reform  his  life.— 
He  my  cpmpassion  well  repaid. 

And — gratefully  seduced  my  wife. 

The  thief,  Eurybates,^  ne'er  strain*d 

His  wit  to  so  complete  a  job ; 
Who  first  his  jailor's  pity  gain'd, 

Then  show'd  him  how  he  used  to  rob. 

The  brazen  pens  they  wrote  withal 

Sharper  than  needles  did  he  grind : 
Then  stuck  them  in  the  prison  wall, 

And  fled — but  left  their  wives  behind. 

Soon  as  the  villany  was  heard, 

Which  robb'd  my  bosom  of  its  rest. 
It  first  incredible  appear'd. 

And  then  became^  the  public  jest. 

— The  public  jest — ah !  that  wounds  deep- 
That  L— who  live  by  bolts  and  chains, 

In  my  own  prison  could  not  keep 
The  honour  of  my  wife  from  stains. 

^      *  Epistle  XX.]    From  a  jailor,  whose  wife  was  seduced  by  a  young  j 

man  confined  in  his  house  for  adultery.  ■ 

'  Eurybates.']  A  famous  robber  of  Attica,  who  escaped  once  from 
prison  by  means  of  some  brazen  pens,  by  which  he  descended  the 
walls. 


OF  ASiaT£HKTUa. 


EPISTLE  XXI.i     CRUEL  COMPASSION. 


The  god  of  tte  love-darting  bow. 

Whose  bliss  is  man's  heart  to  destroy, 
Oft  contrives  to  embitter  our  woe 

By  a  specious  resemblance  of  joy. — 
Long — long  had  Architelea  sigh'd 

The  fiur  Teleaippe  to  gain : 
She  coolly  his  passion  denied, 

Yet  seem'd  somewhat  moved  at  his  pain. 
At  length  she  consented  to  hear ; 

But  'twas  done  with  a  view  to  beguile : 
For  her  t«rms  were  moat  harsh  and  severe. 

And  a  frown  was  as  good  as  her  smile. 
"  You  may  freely,"  says  she,  "  touch  my  breast, 

And  kiss,  while  a  kiss  has  its  charms ; 
And  (provided  I  am  not  undrest) 

Encircle  me  round  in  your  arms. 
"  In  short,  any  favour  you  please, 

But  expect  not,  nor  think  of  the  lasti 
Lest  enraged  I  revoke  my  decrees, 

And  your  sentence  of  esUe  be  cast," — 
"  Be  it  so,"  cried  the  youlh,  with  delight, 

"  Thy  pleasure,  my  fair  one,  is  mine : 
Since  I'm  blest  as  a  prince  at  your  sight, 

Sure  to  touch  thee,  will  make  me  divine. 
"  But  why  keep  one  favour  alone. 

And  grant  such  a  number  beside  ?" — 
"  Because  the  men  value  the  boon 

But  only  so  long  as  denied. 
"  They  seek  it  with  labour  and  pain  ; 

When  gain'd,  throw  it  quickly  away : 
For  youth  is  unsettled  and  vain. 

And  its  choice  scarce  persists  for  a  day." 


it  of  a  : 


indlur 


— Thus  pinea  the  poor  victim  away. 
Forced  la  nibble  and  starve  ou  a  kiss. 

Served  worse  than  e'en  eunuchs — for  the^ 
Can  never  feel  torture  like  this. 


EPISTLE  SXII.i      FKIDE  DEJECTED. 


LOKB  Glycera  had  loved,  and  atiil 
Chariaius  love»;  but  brooking  ill 
Those  supercilious  airs  of  his, 

g)r  pride,  you  know,  his  foible  is,) 
tennined,  if  she  could,  at  once 
Her  bopeleas  passion  to  renounce. 
A  wish  to  love  him,  caused  her  hate : 
Uatred  loo  strong  did  Inve  create. 
Ilowe'er,  to  Doris  she  applied. 
Her  maid,  her  oracle,  her  guide: 
To  her  all  circumstances  stated ; 
And  long  together  they  debated : 
At  length  their  consultation  done. 
The  eonfldant  went  out  alone. 
She'd  walk'd  through  half  a  street  and  better. 
When  «t  a  turn  Charisius  met  her : 
Ask'd  how  she  fared,  and  how  she  sped. — 
"  So,  BO,"  she  eried,  and  shook  her  head. 
"  Is  aught  the  matter?"  said  the  youth; 
"  For  God's  sake,  Doris,  tell  me  truth," 
Forcing  a  tear  from  either  eye. 
The  crafty  jade  thus  answer'd  sly : 
"  My  mistress  madly  dotes  upon 
That  dolt,  chat  idiot,  Polemon, 
What 's  worse,  and  you  11  esteem  it  sucb. 
She  hates  your  company  as  much." — 
"  Is't  true?"  th'  astonish'd  lover  cries. 
"  Alas  I  too  true,"  the  maid  replies : 
"  I  'm  sure  she  beats  me  black  and  blue. 
If  once  I  dare  but  mention  you." — 
'Twas  now  Charisius  plainly  proved 
He  loved  her  more  than  he  was  loved. 

'  EphtU  XXII.]     The  addresa  nf  tL  canning  maii-se 


or  ABIST.SNETUE 

(For  ofi  when  men  neglect  the  fair, 
WhoHe  favours  they  might  freely  share, 
A  rival  cleverly  thrown  in, 
Their  assiduities  may  win.) 
His  haughtiness  was  now  do  more; 
He  begg'd,  protested,  wept,  aod  swore. 
(For  beyond  bounds  is  pride  dejected. 
If  once  it  find  itself  neglected.) 
"  Wherein,"  lie  cried,  "  wherein  have  I 
Affronted  her  unknowingly  ? 
For  never  purposely,  I  swear. 
Offended  I  in  aught  the  fair. — 
But  I  '11  go  deprecate  her  ire. 
In  person  my  offence  inquire. — 
Then  let  my  charmer  bring  her  action } 
I'll  make  her  any  SBtisfaction. 
■   Though  I  have  err'd,  will  no  repentanco 
Induce  her  to  revoke  my  sentence?" 
But  Doris  hesitated  yet, 
To  make  the  triumph  moi'C  complete. 
"  If  on  my  knees  I  try  to  move  her," 
Esclaim'd  the  miserable  lover, 
"  Still  must  I  meet  a  harsh  denial  ?" — 
"  Far  be't  from  me  t'  oppose  the  trial," 
Said  Doris — "  go — entreat  her  pity ; 
And  still,  perhaps,  she  may  admit  ye." — 
Chariaiua  now,  with  hope  inspired, 
(That  beauteous  youth,  so  long  admired !) 
A  kind  reception  flew  to  meet, 
And  fell  at  his  beloved's  feet. 
But  Glycera  in  raptures  gazed, 
And  from  his  knees  the  suppliant  raised; 
Then  slily  turn'd  about  to  kiss 
The  hand  which  had  been  touch'd  by  hie. 
And  soon  waa  hia  forgiveness  past, 
For  Love  forbade  her  rage  to  last. 
The  crafty  maid  stood  Broiling  by 
The  while,  and  archly  wink'd  ^er  eye. 
To  show,  that  she  alone  had  wit 
To  make  the  haughty  swain  submit. 


EPISTLE  XXIIL'     THE  DOUBLE  MISFORTUNE. 

MONOCHOECB  TO  PHILOCDBUS. 

How  hard  is  my  lot,  and  my  fate  how  perverse ! 
Whom  two  dread  tniBfortunes  join  forces  to  curse : 
When  one  is  sufficient  to  plagne  one's  life  through, 
'Tia  the  devil  indeed  to  be  saddled  with  two : 
And  that  each  is  an  evil,  wiU  scarce  be  denied. 
Though  which  the  severest,  is  bard  to  decide. 
First,  a  profligate  jilt  throws  my  money  away — 
Then  my  happier  rivals  all  beat  me  at  play : 
For  as  soon  as  the  dice  and  the  tables  are  set, 
Love  pops  in  my  head — spoils  each  cast  and  each  bet. 
Thus  all  my  antagooista  win  what  they  will. 
Though  much  my  inferiors  in  practice  and  skill : 
For  disturb'd,  I  forget  how  the  chances  have  goue^ 
And  place  to  their  aide  what  I've  gain'd  on  my  own. 
Then  leaving  my  play  for  my  mistress,  I  meet 
A  rebuff  more  severe  than  my  former  defeat  : 
For  my  rivflla  outbid  me,  enrich'd  at  my  cost. 
And  give,  what  the  moment  before  I  have  lost, 
Scorii'd  and  slighted  am  I,  the  while  they  are  carest. 
And  I  lead  them  the  weapon  to  stab  my  own  breast. — 
Thus  misfortunes,  together  when  join'd,  become  worse, 
And  gain  from  each  other  additional  force. 

EPISTLE  XXIV.'    CONSTANCY. 

UnSARIUH   TO    BTK    DEAREST  LYEIA3. 

My  lovers,  a  detested  set, 
Last  night  at  my  apartments  met. — 
Long  did  they  sit,  and  ataie,  while  each 
Seem'd  to  have  lost  the  powers  of  speech  ; 
Expecting  when  his  neighbour's  jaws 
Should  open  in  the  qommon  cause. 
At  length  the  boldest  of  the  gang 
Arose,  and  made  a  fine  harangue. 

'  Epifile  XXItl.}     From  a  man  luiforLunale  both  in  play  and  love. 
=  Epistle  XX/r.]    From  a  girl  to  her  favoured  lover,  for  whose  aoki 
-  '■^d  ciiamissed  her  other  admirers. 


OF   ABIST^NETUS. 

I  In  which  the  wordy  youth  profeat 
Only  t'  adyiae  me  for  the  heat : 

I   But  really  meant  (I  guess'd  hia  theme) 

I  To  rival  you  in  my  esteem. 
"  No  girl,"  said  he,  "  who  treacis  the  stage, 

L  Like  you  can  all  our  hearts  engage  ; 

[  And  since  your  charms  surpass  them  all, 

I  Why  should  your  profits  he  so  small  ? 

I  Whereas  we  gladly  would  supply  you, 

■  But  are  repulsed  and  alighted  by  you, 

I  For  Ljsiaa  ;  who,  to  say  the  truth, 

f  Ib  but  a  very  awkward  youth. 

[  Did  he  remarkably  excel  us, 

1  We  had  no  reason  to  he  jealous  ; 

I  And  you  might  feasibly  maintain 

I  That  beauty  pleased  you  more  than  gain. 

I  But  now  you  've  not  a  single  plea 

[  For  praising  him  to  this  degree. 
And  yet  you  still  remain  the  same, 

I    And  stun  us  with  his  odious  name ; 
0  oft  repeated,  that  we  seem 

I  To  hear  it  even  when  we  dream. 

I  Can  it  be  passion  thus  to  dote? 

I  N'o— 't  must  some  phrensy  sure  denote. 
Bat  all  we  now  desire  to  hear,  is 
A  faithful  answer  to  our  queries. 
Can  Lysias  only  touch  your  breast? — 
Resolve  you  to  dismiss  the  rest  ? — 
Speak  hut  the  word — and  we  desist ; 
But  let  us  know  your  mind  at  least." 
Thus  the  whole  evening  did  they  preach 
In  many  a  long  and  fruitless  speech. 
But  'twould  require  a  day  and  more 
To  copy  half  their  nonsense  o'er^ 
Suffice  it,  all  their  idle  chat 
Went  in  at  this  ear,  out  at  that. 
This,  and  this  only,  I  replied, 
"  'Tis  Cupid  that  my  choice  did  guide  : 
He  bade  my  heart  its  feelings  own ; 
For  Lysiaa  live — for  him  alone." 


U)TE  EFI57LEB 

"  Who,"  cried  they,  "  would  that  wretch  admire. 

That  antidote  to  sJl  desire  ? 

Whnt  heart  for  such  a  clown  can  pine  ?" —      • 

"  Mine,"  unawer'd  I  with  rapture,  "  inine." 

Then  rising,  "  Fare  ye  well,"  I  cried, 

"  But  eease  my  lover  to  deride. 

Your  proffar'd  treasures  I  despiae, 

In  Lyaias  all  my  transport  lies." — 

Haste  then,  loved  youth,  oh  hiiher  haste  ; 

The  precious  moments  do  not  waste : 

Oh  bring  me  but  one  tender  kiss; 

With  int'rest  I  '11  repay  the  bliss. 

Oh  !  grant  me,  Venus,  this  request. 

And  send  the  idol  of  my  breaaL — 

Come,  Lysias,  come,  and  sooihe  mj  pangs, 

On  thee  my  very  being  hangs. 

E'en  while  I  write  time  slips  away ; 

Then  why  this  torturing  delay  ? — 

Ne'er  shall  ihose  brutes  avail  with  mo — 

They're  satyrs,  when  compared  with  thee. 


EPISTLE  XXV.i     THE  8I8TBR8. 
PHILANIS  TO  PETAiA. 

As  yesterday  I  went  to  dine 
With  Pamphilus,  a  swain  of  mine, 
I  took  ray  sister,  tittle  heeding 
The  net  I  for  myself  was  spreading  j 
Though  many  circumstances  led 
To  prove  she'd  mischief  in  her  head. 
For  first  her  dress  in  every  part 
Was  studied  with  the  nicest  art: 
Deck'd  out  with  necklaces  and  rings. 
And  twenty  other  foolish  things  ; 
And  she  had  curi'd  and  bound  her  hair 
With  more  than  ordinary  care : 
And  then,  to  show  hev  youtli  the  more, 
A  light,  transparent  robe  she  wore — 
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From  head  to  heel  she  seem'd  t'  admire 
In  raptures  all  her  fine  attire ; 
And  often  turn'd  aside  to  view 
If  others  gazed  witb  raptures  too. — 
At  dinner,  grown  more  bold  and  free, 
She  parted  Pamphilus  and  me ; 
*  For  veering  round  utiheord,  unseen. 
She  slily  drew  her  chair  between. 
Then  with  alluring,  am'roua  amilea, 
And  nods,  and  other  wanton  wiles. 
The  unsuspecting  youth  insnared. 
And  rivall'd  me  in  his  regard. — 
Nex.t  she  a.fit:ctedly  would  aip 
The  liquor  that  had  loueh'd  his  lip, 
\  Ee,  whose  whole  thoughts  to  love  incline, 
I  And  heated  with  th'  enliv'ning  wine, 
I  With  interest  repaid  her  glances, 
I   And  answer'd  all  her  kind  advances. 
Thus  sip  they  from  the  goblet's  brink 
Each  other's  kisses  wliile  thej  drink  ; 
"Which  with  the  sparkling  wine  combined. 
Quick  passiige  to  the  heart  did  find. 
Then  Pamphilus  an  apple  broke. 
And  at  her  bosom  aim'd  the  stroke  ; 
While  she  the  fragment  kiss'd  and  press'd, 
And  hid  it  wanton  in  her  breast. 
But  I,  be  sure,  was  in  amaze, 
To  see  my  sister's  artful  ways : 
"  These  are  returns,"  I  said,  "  quite  fit 
To  me,  who  nursed  you  when  a  chit, 
,  For  shame,  lay  by  this  envious  art ; — 

Is  this  to  act  a  sistei-'s  part  ?" 
I  But  vain  were  words,  entreaties  vain, 
The  cral^y  witch  secured  my  swain. — 
I  By  heavens,  ray  sister  does  me  wrong ; 
But  oh  I  she  shall  not  triumph  long. 
Well  Venus  knows  I  'm  not  in  fault — 
'Twas  she  who  gave  the  first  assault ; 
And  since  our  pi-ace  her  treach'ry  broke. 
Let  me  return  her  stroke  for  stnjce. 


Shell  quickly  feel,  and  to  her  cost. 
Not  all  their  fire  my  pyea  have  lost — 
And  soon  with  grief  shall  she  resign 
Sx  of  her  swains  for  one  of  mine. 


EPISTLE  XXVI.i    THK  PANTOMIME  ACTRESS, 


Long  had  Fame  thy  praises  sung. 
Sweetest  ihetne  of  e\'ery  tongue: 
Long  mine  ears  those  graces  knew, 
Which  till  now  ne'er  bleat  my  view. 
Now  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire. 
More  and  more  I  now  admire  ; 
Finding  them  so  far  excel 
All  that  Fame  had  words  lo  tell. 
On  thy  gestures  who  could  gaze, 
Nor  be  lost  in  wild  amsTe? 
Who  unhurt,  with  bosom  cold. 
Could  thy  beauteous  form  behold  ? — 
'Mong  th'  iounortal  race  divine, 
Venus  and  Polymnia'  shine. 
They  presided  at  thy  birth. 
And  ordaia'd,  that  thou  on  earth, 
Like  th*  expressive  muse  shouldst  mor^ 
And  inspire,  like  Venus,  love. 
Art  thou  orator  or  painter? 
Which  allusion  is  the  quainter? 
Words  thou  canst  with  skill  express; 
Things  in  native  colours  dreas; 
While  thy  animated  arm. 
Limbs  with  elocution  warm ; 
Motions  just,  and  nicely  true, 
Are  thy  tongue  and  pencil  loo. 

'  EpUtle  XXf'I,']  A  panegyrical  Epistla  lo  a  panfomi 
(OPXHSTPIiA).  Tho  celebrnied  Casaubon,  who  wrote  son 
upon  this  wurk,  points  out  a  peculinr  elvgancG  in  this  Epistle 
to  be  TcBied  much  of  il  depiMided  on  the  expresBiona  of  the 
Howcvar,  it  Ibroira  some  light  on  the  art  of  llie  :incien[  times 

'  pBiyDiKia  pBTticnliLrly  preuded  over  gesture. 
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Thou,  thus  eloquently  mute, 
CauBt  each  part,  like  Proteus,  suit : 
Aa  the  strains,  or  light  or  slow, 
Bid  successive  passiona  flow. 

Now  with  loud-applauding  hand 
See  the  rapt  spectators  stand : 
Now  you  hear  th'  astonish'd  throng 
Joining  in  alternate  song: 
Now  they  shake  their  robes  in  praise  j ' 
Now  in  speechless  wonder  gasse  : 
While  in  whispers  each  explains 
What  thy  mimic  silence  means ; 
And  to  show  his  approbation, 
Labours  at  thy  imitation. 
'  Thou  with  gestures  nice,  exact, 
Dost  like  Caramallus  act : 
Him  thy  all-espressive  grace 
Doth  with  true  resemblance  trace. 
Pleased  may  e'en  the  wise,  the  old, 
Thy  dumb  eloquence  behold : 
Such  amusements  to  attend, 
Gravity  may  well  unbend, — 
I,  on  public  business  bound. 
Many  cities  have  gone  round  ( 
Either  Rome  I've  travell'd  through, 
Both  the  ancient  and  the  newj 
Yet  in  neither  did  I  see 
Aught  that  might  be  motch'd  with  thee.— 
Such  thy  charms,  and  such  thy  art ; 
Blest  is  he  who  wins  thy  heart ! 


EPISTLE  XXVII."     THE  COXCOMB. 

CLEARCHUS  TO  AMYNANDEH. 

As  just  beneath  a  lady's  eye 
A  youth  officiously  pasa'd  by, 

'  Naa  they  ihaka  their  roba,  Ac]     This  waa  a  sign  of  ll 
probation  among  the  sncienla. 

'  Epistle  XXVII.]    From  ft  Udy,  ridiculing  tho 
lufficienl  lover. 


Another  lady,  staniiiiig  near, 
Jogg'ii  her,  and  wliisper'd  tn  her  ear, 
"  Yon  swain,  by  Beauty's  queen  'tia  true, 
Walk'd  by  to  be  observed  by  yoa  ; 
And  really,  on  examination, 
Hia  figure  merits  observation. 
His  dress  is  very  neatly  laced, 
And  fashiun'd  with  a  pretty  taste. 
And  then  observe,  his  jetty  hair 
Is  buckled  with  the  nicest  care 
(For  Cupid  can  transform,  you  knoTT, 
The  greatest  sloven  to  a  beau)." 
"  That  man,"  said  t'  other,  "  I  deteet,' 
However  shaped,  however  dress'd, 
Who  flatters  hia  own  charms  too  much. 
And  thinks  we  can't  resist  the  touch. 
Tliis  made  him  choose,  and  this  alone. 
The  name  of  Philo  for  his  own: 
This  gave  the  self-sufBcienC  airs 
Which  in  his  haughty  brow  he  bears. 
I  hate  the  lover  who  can  dare 
To  be  a  rival  to  the  fair: 
Who,  if  she  deign  to  bless  his  arms, 
Thinks  he  repays  her  charms  for  charms. 
The  man  who  courts  a  lady  so, 
Courts  only  that  the  world  may  know. 
Bat  hear  me  vex  my  stately  swain. 
It  cannot  fail  to  entertain : — 
'A  youth  there  is  who  frequent  tries 
With  love  my  bosom  to  surprise  ; 
In  vain  my  court  lie  daily  haunts. 
In  vain  his  idle  ditties  chaunta ; — 
Tet  fears  not  to  repeat  his  song. 
Both  every  day,  and  all  day  long : 
While  I  tormented  hide  my  face. 
And  blush  myself  for  his  diagnwe.' " 
Thna  with  insulting  words  the  fair 
Klock'd  her  desponding  lover's  care : 
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And  then,  to  fasten  his  devotion, 
Contrived,  with  easy,  pareleas  motion, 
A  leg  of  most  enchantiag  shape 
Should  from  beneath  her  robe  escape. 
The  poor  Adonis  heard,  and  view'd 
Just  as  the  lady  wish'd  he  should : 
And,  "  Oh  !  insalting  maid,"  he  cried, 
"  Continue  still  my  flame  to  chide : 
Not  me  thy  hitter  taunts  approach, 
The  god  of  Love  alone  they  touch ; 
Nor  he,  I  trust,  will  bear  them  long. 
But  choose  an  arrow  sure  and  strong ; 
The  shaft  thy  stubborn  heart  shall  gor^ 
And  thon  in  turn  my  love  implore," 
"  That  dreadful  lot  far  distant  be," 
She  cried  aifeetedly,  "  from  me  ! 
Go  on,  vain  youth,  persist  to  please 
Your  pride  with  ^ch  conceits  as  these ; 
And  wait  till  your  superior  beauty 
Compels  my  love-aick  heart  to  sue  t'  ye ; 
And  till  avenging  Cupid  draws 
His  bow,  to  vanquish  in  your  cause. 
Meantime,  still  haunt  my  court  in  vain. 
And  chaunt,  and  watch,  and  chaunt  again  : 
On  Love's  tempestuous  billows  tost, 
3'oo  weak  to  keep  or  quit  your  post; 
Forbidden  aught  to  touch  that's  mine. 
And  left  with  hopeless  cares  to  pine, 
And  not  a  kiss  your  toils  repay — 
Yet  have  not  atrenglh  to  get  away." 


EPISTLE  XXVIIJ.'      THE  RIVAL  IRIENDS. 
NICOSTEATUS  TO  TMOCRATES. 

Tyhant  o'  the  heart !  inconstant,  faithless  hoy ! 
Source  of  these  tears — as  once  dear  source  of  joy  !- 
Inhuman  trifler !  whose  delusive  smile 
Charms  to  insnare,  and  soothes  but  to  beguile — 


•-^XXVIII.]  I 


a  lover,  resigning  his  m 
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Hence  !  tyrant,  I  renounce  thy  sway. — And  tboa, 
False  goddess,  who  prepar'at  the  stripUng's  bow, 
Whose  skill  marks  out  the  soft,  the  yielding  heart, 
Guides  the  boy's  ann,  and  barbs  the  madd'ning  dirt, — 
Thou  shalt  no  more  my  midnight  vows  receive. 
To  thee  no  more  the  votiye  fruits  I  '11  give, 
No  more  for  tlieo  the  festive  altar  raise. 
Nor  ever  tune  another  note  of  praise. 

This  I  have  done.— Witness,  each  sacred  grove  I 
Where  wand'ring  lovers  sing  the  maid  they  love; 
Te  awful  fanes  I  to  this  false  goddess  raised. 
Fanes  that  have  oft  with  my  free  incense  blazed  ; 
And  chiefly  thou,  sweet  solitary  bird, 
Bear  witness  to  my  vows, — for  thou  hast  heard ; 
And  many  a  night  haat  braved  the  dewy  vrind, 
To  soothe,  with  thy  soft  notes,  my  pensive  miad : 
Bat  when  the  churlish  blast  has  busb'd  thy  lays. 
Have  1  not  fill'd  the  interval  with  praise — 
With  praise  still  varied  to  the  Cyprian  queeu. 
And  sighs,  the  heart's  best  tribute,  breathed  between  ; 
Till  slumb'ring  Echo  started  from  her  cave, 
Admiring  at  the  late  response  she  gave ; 
And  thou,  best  warbler  of  the  feather'd  throng. 
With  double  sweetness  didst  renew  thy  song. 
— Nor  were  ye  slow,  ye  gentle  gales  of  night. 
To  catch  such  notes,  and  atop  your  silent  flight. 
Till  on  your  dewy  wings,  with  morrow's  rays, 
To  Cypria's  queen  ye  waft  the  song  of  praise, 
— In  vain  I  officious  gales ; — she  heeds  you  not ; 
My  vows  are  acorn'd,  and  all  my  gifts  forgot: 
A  happier  rival  must  her  power  defend ; — 
And  in  that  rival  I  have  lost  a  friend ! 

Thee  then,  my  friend— if  yet  a  wretch  may  claim 
A  last  attention  by  that  once  dear  name — 
Thee  I  address ; — the  cause  you  must  approve ; — 
I  yield  you — what  I  cannot  cease  to  love. 
Be  thine  the  blissful  lot,  the  nymph  be  thine  : — 
I  yield  my  love— sure  friendship  may  be  mine. 
Yet  must  no  thought  of  me  torment  thy  breast ; — 
Forget  me,  if  my  griefs  disturb  thy  rest, 
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Whilst  still  I'll  pray  that  thou  may'st  never  know 

The  pangs  of  baJHed  love,  or  feel  my  woe. 

But  sure  to  thee,  dear  charming — fatal  maid ! 

{For  me  thou 'at  charm'd,  and  me  thou  hust  betray'd,) 

This  last  request  I  need  not  recommend — 

Forget  the  lover  thou,  as  he  the  friend. 

Bootless  such  charge  I  for  ne'er  did  pity  move 

A  heart  that  mock'd  the  suit  of  humble  love. — 

Yet  in  some  thoughtful  hour,  if  such  can  be. 

Where  Love,  Timocrates,  ia  join'd  with  thee. 

In  some  lone  pause  of  joy,  when  pleasures  pall, 

And  fancy  broods  o'er  joys  it  can't  recall, 

Haply  a  thought  of  me,  (for  thou,  my  fi'iend, 

May'st  then  have  taught  that  stubborn  heart  to  bend,) 

A  thought  of  him,  whose  passion  was  not  weak. 

May  dash  one  transient  hlush  upon  her  cheek  ; 

Haply  a  tear — (for  I  shall  surely  then 

Be  past  all  power  to  raiso  her  scorn  again) — 

Haply,  I  say,  one  self-dried  tear  may  fall ; 

One  tear  she'll  give, — for  whom  I  yielded  all ! 

Then  wanton  on  thy  neck  for  comfort  hang. 

And  soon  forget  the  momentary  pang  j 

Whilst  thy  fond  arms — Oh  down,  my  jealous  soul ! 

What  racking  thoughts  within  my  bosom  roll ! 

How  busy  fancy  kindles  every  vein, 

Tears  my  burst  heart,  and  fires  my  madd'ning  brain. — 

Hush'd  be  the  ill-timed  storm — for  what  liast  thou, 

Poor  outcast  wretch,  to  do  with  possion 

I  will  be  calm  j — 'tis  Reason's  vi ' 

And  injured  Friendship  shakes  her  recent  bands. 

I  will  be  calm ; — hut  thou,  sweet  peace  of  mind. 

That  rock'd  my  pillow  to  the  whistling  wind ; 

Thou  liatt'i-er,  Hope  1  thyself  a  cure  for  sorrow. 

Who  never  show'd'st  the  wretch  a  aad  to- 

Thou  coz'ner,  ever  whisp'ring  at  my  ear 

What  vanity  was  ever  pleased  to  hear — 

Whither,  ye  faithless  phantoms,  whither  flown 

— Alas  !  these  tears  bear  witness  ye  are  gone. 

K^turn  ! — In  vain  the  call !  ye  cannot  find 

One  blissful  seat  within  this  sidlen  mtnd 
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Ye  cannot  mix  with  Pride  and  surly  Care  ; 
Ye  cannot  brood  with  Envy  and  Despair. 

My  life  has  lost  its  aim  !  that  fatal  fair 
Was  all  its  object,  all  its  hope  or  care ; 
She  was  the  goal  to  which  my  course  was  bent. 
Where  every  wish,  where  every  thought  was  sent ; 
A  secret  influence  darted  from  her  eyes, — 
Each  look,  attraction  !  and  herself  the  prize. 
Concentred  there,  I  lived  for  her  alone, — 
To  make  her  glad,  and  to  be  blest,  was  one. 

Her  I  have  lost ! — and  can  I  blame  this  poor 
Forsaken  heart — sad  heart  that  joys  no  more ! 
That  faintly  beats  against  my  aching  breast, 
Conscious  it  wants  the  animating  guest : 
Then  senseless  droops,  nor  yields  a  sign  of  pain. 
Save  the  sad  sigh  it  breathes,  to  search  in  vain. 

Adieu,  my  friend, — nor  blame  this  sad  adieu, — 
Though  sorrow  guides  my  pen,  it  blames  not  you. 
Forget  me — 'tis  my  prayer ;  nor  seek  to  know 
The  fate  of  him  whose  portion  must 'be  woe, 
Till  the  cold  earth  outstretch  her  friendly  arms. 
And  Death  convince  me  that  he  can  have  chartos. 

E'en  where  I  write,  with  desert  views  around, 
An  emblem  of  my  state  has  sorrow  found : 
I  saw  a  little  stream  full  briskly  glide, 
Whibt  some  near  spring  renew'd  its  infant  tide ; 
But  when  a  churlish  hand  disturb'd  its  source, 
How  soon  the  panting  rivlet  flagg'd  its  course  ! 
Awhile  it  skulk'd  sad  murm'ring  through  the  grass. 
Whilst  whisp'ring  rushes  mock'd  its  lazy  pace ; 
Then  sunk  its  head,  by  the  first  hillock's  side, 
And  sought  the  covert  earth,  it  once  supplied. 


THE   END. 
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Achilles,  37,  38,  43. 

Acontiiis  and  Cydippe,  455. 

Actium,  poem  on  the  battle  of,  125. 

Actress,  fortune  of  an,  480;  pan- 
tomimic, 490. 

Mh&  Galla,  93. 

Alcibiades,  beauty  of,  462. 

Ancestral  busts,  7. 

Antiochus  and  Seleucus,  story  of, 
468. 

Antony,  46,  48,  88. 

Anser,  a  sorry  poet,  74. 

ApeUes,  87 ;  ptonochroms  of,  283. 

Apollo,  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  126, 
333 ;  temple  dedicated  by  Augus- 
tus to,  66. 

Appian  Way,  67,  131. 

Aqueduct  of  Marcius,  77,  107. 

Ara  Maxima,  Legend  of  the,  133. 

Arabia,  expedition  of  ^lius  Gallus 
against,  40 ;  cotton  of,  328. 

Archaeology  of  Rome,  110,  133. 

'  Arethusa*s  message,  117. 

Ascanius  watched  by  Venus,  369. 

Astrology,  61,  113;  Trimalchio's 
discourse  on,  233. 

Atellan  farces,  250. 

Attains,  tapestry  of,  128. 

Aurora  and  Tithonus,  49. 

B 

Baise,  seductions  of,  14 
Ball  play,  220. 
Bassus,  5. 
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Bath,  the,  221,  272,  273. 
Bath  doctors,  221. 
"  Beware  of  the  dog,"  222. 
Beard,  first  shaving  of  the,  222. 
British  chariot,  29. 
Brothels,  Roman,  195. 
BuUa,  the,  258. 


Caesar,  Julius,  address  of,  to  his 

army  on  the  Alps,  335. 
Calamus,  a  statuary,  87. 
Callimachus-  the  poet,  allusions  to, 

28,  72,  75,  88,  113,  125. 
Calvus,  Licinius,  56,  74. 
Cannibalism,  apology  for,  364. 
Cappadocians,  proverbial  character 

of,  268. 
Catullus  the  poet,  56. 
Cedar  wood,  84. 
Chalked  feet  of  slaves,  124. 
Chaonian  doves,  11. 
Chariot  races,  270. 
Chrysis,  an  intriguing  lady's  maid, 

341, 346. 
Circe,  a  wanton  lady,  342. 
Citron  tables,  329. 
Civil  wars,  poem  on  the,  328. 
Cleopatra,  91. 

Coan  garments,  3, 27,  123,  124. 
Cockchafer,  boys  playing  with,  12. 
Cockcrow,  ill-omened,  274. 
Colline  Gate,  the,  122. 
Cornelia,  wife  of  L.  M.  Paulus,  137. 
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Crotona,  manners  of,  315. 
Cydonian  apples,  443. 
Cynthia's  s^ost,  127. 


Decay  of  eloquence,  192;  of  the 

arts  and  sciences,  287. 
Dorat  quoted,  379,  386,  387,  393. 
Dormice,  esteemed  food,  225. 
Dreams,  poem  on,  307. 


£ 


Eloquence,    causes    of  its    decay, 

192. 
Ennius,  the  poet,  77. 
Ephesus,  the  matron  of,  316. 
Epic  poetry,  remarks  on,  327. 
Epitaph,  Trimalchio's,  272. 


Farcical  suicide,  297. 
Fear  first  invented  gods,  310. 
Fowling  with  birdlime,  21,  235. 
Funeral,  customs,  128,  264;   Tri- 

malchio  rehearses  Ms,  278;   of 

Lycas,  325. 


Gallus,  a  man  of  rank,  6,  13,  16, 
24 ;  a  kinsman  of  Propertius,  26 ; 
Cornelius,  74;  poem  attributed 
to,  425. 

Gazette,  the  Roman,  249. 


H 


Hercules,  road  made  by,  14,  101 ; 

his  loss  of  Hylas,  24; — and  the 

priestess  of  the  Bona  Dea,  133. 
Historiographer,  Trimalchio's,  249. 
Hoop  trundling,  96. 
House  of  Romulus  or  Remus,  110; 

Trimalchio's,  221,  273,  277. 
Hyacinth,  what  is  meant  by  the 

word,  128;  origin  of  the,  283. 
Hydraulic  organ,  230. 


Impotence  of  Polyaenos,  344,  348; 

method  of  cure,  357. 
Incubo's  hat,  seizing  an,  232. 
Indecent  frescoes,  35. 
Indian  ant,  gold-gathering,  94. 
Isis,  rites  of,  64,  69. 
Italy,  pndse  of,  106. 


Juno,  the  feminine  of  Grenius,  216. 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  derivation  of  the 
name,  135. 


Kisses,  origin  of,  369. 


Lais,  the  courtesan,   34;    another 

described,  435. 
Lanuvium,  the  dragon  of,  131. 
Lares,  homage  to  tJ^e,  258. 
Laticlave,  what,  225. 
Lesbia,  the  mistress  of  Catullus,  69. 
Letters  of  Circe  and  Polyaenos,  346. 
Lex  Julia  on  marriage,  35. 
Lotteries,  burlesque,  252. 
Love,  symbolized  as  a  boy,  41 ;  the 

wheel  of,  36. 
Lucan,  criticism  on,  328. 
Lupercalia,  the.  111. 
Lycoris,  the  mistress  of  Cornelius 

Gallus,  74. 
Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace,  100. 
Lysippus  the  sculptor,  87, 287. 


M 


MsBcenas,  27,  86. 

Malleable  glass,  the  invention  of, 
247. 

Mamumis  Veturius,  117. 
Man-wolf,  story  of  a,  259. 
Marcellus,  death  of,  101. 
Marchena's  pretended  fragment  of 
Petronius,  217. 
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Marcius,  aqueduct  of,  77, 107. 

Marullus  quoted,  396. 

Matron  of  Ephesus,  the,  316. 

Memnon,  7,  49, 

Meuander,  124. 

Mentor,  the  silyer  chaser,  17,  87. 

MiloofCrotona,216. 

Mimnermus,  12. 

Monument,  Trimalchio's,  271. 

Mullets  extravagantly  prized,  295. 

Musquito-curtains,  91 . 

Myron,  the  sculptor,  67,  287. 

Mys,  the  sculptor,  87. 


N 


Nisus,  the  hair  of,  103. 
Nomenclator,  the  office  of,  244. 
Novendial  feast,  a,  264. 


O 


Ocnus  and  the  ass,  118. 
Oratory,  poetical  advice  to  the  stu- 
dent of,  194. 


Psetus,  the  death  of,  83. 

Palilia,  the.  111. 

Pan,  95. 

Pannychis  deflowered,  215. 

Parrhasius  the  painter,  87. 

Parthians,  war  of  Augustus  against 
the,  79. 

Perillus,  56. 

Perjury,  divine  pimishment  of,  85, 
404. 

Phidias,  87. 

Philetas  the  Greek  poet,  72,  75, 88, 
125. 

Phryne,  the  courtesan,  34. 

Picture  gallery,  visit  to  a,  283. 

Poetry  interspersed  through  the 
Satyricon,  194,  203,  207,  211, 
214,  228,  251, 278,  281,  284,  288, 
292,  294,  295, 301,  307, 314,  315, 
319,  320,  324, 328,  342, 343, 344, 
345,  347,  348,  349, 350, 351,  352, 
353,  354,  356,  358, 360,  363. 

Ponticus,  a  poet,  9,  11. 


Postumus,  93. 

PraBtor,  Cynthia's  friend  the,  9,  47. 

Praxiteles,  87. 

Priapus,  poetic  appeals  to,  351 ;  his 

priestess,  352. 
Prostitutes,  reasons  for  preferring 

common,  54,  55. 
Publius  Syrus,  verses  by,  251. 

Q 

Quartilla,  episode  of,  208. 
Quince,  ihe,  95. 

R 

Raven  foreboding  death,  63. 
Remus  or  Romulus,  house  of,  110. 
Reflections  on  the  vanity  of  life,  325. 
Right  foot  foremost,  223. 
Rome,  archseology  of,  110. 
Rural  pleasures,  50. 


Sacred  Way  (Via  Sacra),  55,  79. 

Sibyl,  the,  seen  by  Trimalchio,  245. 

Sistrum,  91. 

Slaves,  punishment  of,  129,  306. 

Sneezing,  omen  from,  31. 

Spartan  girls,  exercises  of,  96. 

Story  of  the  invention  of  malleable 
glass,  247 ;  of  a  man-wolf,  259 ; 
of  witches  carrying  off  a  dead 
body,  261 ;  of  Trimalchio's  for- 
tune, 276 ;  of  Eumolpus  and  the 
boy,  285 ;  of  the  matron  of  Ephe- 
sus,  316 ;  of  Acontius  and  Cy- 
dippe,  455;  of  Antiochus  and 
Seleucus,  468. 

Suttee,  the  custom  extolled,  94. 


Tablets,  108,  346. 

Tanks,  public,  44. 

Tarpeia,  the  legend  of,  119. 

Tarpeian  gate,  19. 

Tarts,  228. 

Tatlus,  king  of  the  Sabines,  119 

Thais,  the  courtesan,  34. 
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